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JeoxcLups this work according 40 may promiſe, with | 
1 an account of the Comic: Theatre, dand intreat hb 
reader, whether a favourer or an enemy of the ancient 
Drama, not to paſs his cenſure upon tlie authors or —_— 
me, without a regular -penalal of this. whole work. For, 
though it ſeems to be compoſed of pieces of which each 
may precede or follow. without dependance upon the other, 
yet all the parts, taken together, form-a ſyſtem which 
would be deſtroyed by. their ee Which way 
ſhall we come at the knowledge of the L ſhews, but 
by comparing together all that is left m'? The value 
and neceſſity of this compariſon determined me to ue 
Nr . to n — the relleQinns..00 
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2 ADVERTISEMENT. 

each piece, and on the general taſte of antiquity, which, 
in my opinion, are not without importance, have a kind of 
obſcure gradation, which I have carefully endeavoured to 
preſerve, and of which the thread wands be loſt by him 
who ſhould ſlightly glance ſometimes upon one piece, and 
ſometimes upon | another. It is a ſtructure which I hive 
endeavoured to make as near to regularity as I could, and 


which muſt be ſeen in its full extent and in proper ſuc- 


ceſſion. The reader who ſkips here and there over the 
book, might make a hundred objections which are either 
anticipated, or anſwered in thoſe pieces which he might 
have overlooked.” I havt laid ſuch ſtreſs upon the connec- 
tion of the parts of this work, that I have declined to ex- 
hauſt the ſubject, and have ſuppreſſed many of my notions, 
that I might leave the judicious reader to pleaſe himſelf b 
forming ſuch conclufions as I ſuppoſed him like to ail. 
cover, as well as myſelf. I am not here attempting to 
b an apology either for the ancients, 


or my own manner. I have not claimed a right of obliging 


others to determine, by my opinion, the degrees of eſteem 


which I think due to the authors of the Athenian Stage; 
nor de I think that their reputation in the preſent time, 
dught to depend upon my mode af thinking or expreſſing 


my thoughts, which I leave entitely to the judgment ot the 
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Reaſons why l. I. 1 WAS in doubt a. long time, whether 
riflophanes may T ſhould meddle at all with the Greet co- 
. eee N — 0 both, becauſe the * which re- 
e Alkane, their, author, is exothitans, 
and it is very difficult, to draw fromthe 
petformances ee (4 juſt idea of Greeb comedy. 


'Befides, it ſeemed that tragedy was ſufficient; to employ 7 
4 attention, that I might give a complete repreſentation 
f that kind of writing, which was moſt eſteemed by the 
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Athenians and the wiſer Greet“, particularly by Socratem, 
who ſet no value upon comedy or comie actors. But the 
very name of that drama, which in polite ages, and above 
all others in our own, has been ſo much advanced, that it 
has become equal to tragedy, if not preferable, ineline me 
to think that I may be partly reproached with an imperfect - 
work, if, after having gone as deep as I could into the 
nature of Greet tragedy, I did not at leaſt Ketch a draught 
of the comed fs} 1 5 Nein 47 5950 511505 SA ni 4 Fl | 
I then conſidered, that it was not wholly impoſſible to 
ſurmount, at leaſt in part, the difficulties: which had ſtopt 
me, and to go ſomewhat farther than the learned writers f, 
who have publiſhed in French ſome pieces of Ariſſapbanet; 
not that I pretend to make large tranſlations. The fame |, 
reaſons which have hindred with reſpect to the more noble 
parts of the Greet drama, operate with double force upon 
my preſent ſubject. Though ridicule, which is the hufi- 
neſs of comedy, be not leſs uniform in all times, than the”. 
paſſions which are moved by tragic / compoſitions; yet, if 
diverſity of manners may ſometimes diſguiſe the paſſions 
themſelves, how much more greater change will be made *  - 
in jocularities ? The truth is, that they are fo much changed 
by the courſe of time;” that pleaſantry and ridieule become 
dull and flat much more'-eafily than the pathetic becomes 
e . 
That which is commonly known by the term jocular '- - 
and comic, is nothing but à turn of expreſſion,” an air, a 
phantom, that muſt be caught at a particular point. As 
we loſe this point, we loſe the jocularity, and find nothing 
but dulneſs in its place. A lucky fally which has filled a 
company with laughter, will have no effect in print, be- 
cauſe it is ſhewn ſingle and ſeparate from the circumſtance 
which gave it force. Many ſatirical jeſts, found in an- 
cient books, have had the fame fate; their ſpirit has era- 
porated by time, and have leſt nothing to us but inſipidity. 
None but the moſt biting Paſſages e preſerved cheir 
Noe p e 7 * 2 
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point unhlunted. . t eee eee e 3h 
But, beſides this objection, which extends univerſally to 
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which are unworthy of the curioſity of decent readers, 
and which ought to reſt eternally in proper obſcurity, 
Not every thing in this infancy of comedy was excellent, 
at leaſt it would not appear excellent at this diſtance of 
time, in compariſon of compoſitions of the fame kind, 
which lie before qur eyes; and this is reaſon enough to 
fave me the trouble of tranſlating, and the reader that of 
peruſing. As for that fmall number of writers who de- 
light in thoſe delicacies, they give themſelves very little 
trouble about tranſlations, except it be to find fault with 
them ; and the majority of peqple of wit, like comedies 
that may give them pleaſure, without much trouble of at- 
tention, and are not much diſpoſed to find beauties in that 
which requires long deductions to find it beautiful. If 
Helen had not appeared beautiful to the Greeks and Trojans 
but by force of argument, we had never been told of the 


2 an war. p i SD 4SOF TL *. 2 1. * 7 
a n the other ſide, Ariflophanes is an author more conſi- 
derable than one would imagine. The Hiſtory of Greece 
could not paſs over him, when it comes to touch upon the 
people of Athens; this alone might procure him reſpect, 
even when he was not conſidered as a comic poet. But 
when his writings are taken into view, we find him the 
only author from whom may be drawn a juſt idea of the 
comedy of his age; and farther, we find in his pieces, that 
he often makes attacks upon the tragic writers, particu- 
larly upon the three chief, whoſe valuable remains we have 
had under examination; and, what, is yet worſe, fell ſome- 
times upon the ſtates, and upon the gods themſelves. 
The chief leads II. Theſe conſiderations have determin- 
df this diſcourſe. ed me to follow, in my repreſentation of 
— this writer, the- ſame method which 1 
- have taken · in ſeveral tragic pieces, which is that of giving 
an exact analyſis as far as the matter would allow, from 
which I: deduce four important ſyſtems. Firſt, Upon the 
nature of the comedy of that age, withaut omitting that 
of Menander +. Secondly, Upon the vices and govern- 
e inn inen eie id eiae  utient 


| n e 
F Menander, an Athenian, fon of Dionerber and 'Hegeftrates, um 
pparently the moſt eminent of the wrhers of the new comedy. He 
had been a Koser of heopbrafftis : his paſſion for the women brovght 
inſamy * bim! he was ſquint-eyed, and very, lively. Of the,one 
nd "eighty comedies, of, according to 3 Abe Light 
- which he compoled, and which are all ſaid to he tranſlate by Ten e, 
3 1 Warren — 5 we 

& 


# $ * 
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that he ſet his comedies at a hi 
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ment: of the Athenidnt. Thirdly, L Fu notion we 
ought to entertain of Ariſlepbanes, w us, 
Sopbocles and Uripides; Fourthly, Upon 7 jeſt e be 
makes upon the gods. Theſe things will not be — * 
in order; as a regular diſcourſe feems to require, but will 
ariſe ſometimes ſeparately, ſometimes together, from the view 
of each particular comedy, and from the reflections which 
this free manner of writing will allow. I ſhall conclude with 
2 ſhort view of the whole, and fo fimiſh my deſigag. 
III. I ſhall not repeat here what Madame Dacier, and 
ſo many others before her, have collected of all that can . 
known relating to the hiſtory of comedy. | 
Its beginnings are as obſcure as thoſe of nige of n- | 
tragedy, and there is an appearance that : | 
we take theſe two words in a more extenſive meaning; ; 
they had both the ſame original, that is, they began among 
the feſtivals of the vintage, and were not diſtinguiſhed from 
one another but by, a burlc{que or ſerious chorus, which 
made all the foul a all the body. But, if we give theſe 
words a ſtricter ſenſe, according to the notion which has 
ſince been formed, comedy was produced after rages | 
and was in many reſpects a ſequel and imitation o the 
works of Eſchylus. It is in reality nothing more than an 
action ſet before the ſight, by the ſame artifice of Tepre- 
ſentation. Nothing is different but the object, which. is 
merely ridicule. This original of true comedy will be 
eaſily admitted, if we take the word of Horace, who muſt 
have known better than us the true dates of dramatic 
works. This poet ſupparts the ſyſtem which [ have en- 


we have now only a few fragments W He flourithed ao * 
an Olympiad, 318 years before the Chriſtian ra. He was drowned 
e was bathing in the port of Pireus. I have told in another place, 
wine; is aid of one Plilemon, his antagoniſt, nor ſo good 4 poet as 
himſelf, hut one who often gained the prize.” This Philemon was older 
than him, and was much in faſhion in the time of Alexander the 
Great. He expreſſed: ail his wiſhes in two lines, To base health, 
and fortune, and pleaſure, and never to be in debt, is all 1 defice.” 
He was very covetous, and was iQured with his fin ers hooked, fo 
95 price. He lived about a — 8 
years, ſome fay a hundred and one. Many tales are told of his 
death 3 Valerius Maximus fays, that he died with laughing at a little 
incident: ſeeing an aſs eating bis figs, he ordered his ſervant. to 
drive her away j the man mide no —_ 9 — and the aſs eat them 
all. © Well done, ſays Philemon, —f e her ſome wine,” Apulcius 
and N intili an placed this writer much Menander, hut ge him 


the ſecond place. 
__ deavoured : 
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deavoured to eſtabliſh in the ſecond diſcourſe *® ſo ſtrongly 
as to amount to demonſtrative proof. 0 
Horace expreſſes himſelf thus, ( Theſprs is ſaid to have 
« been the firſt inventor of a ſpecies of tragedy, in which 
« he carried about in carts, players ſmeared with the dregs 
« of wine, of whom ſome ſung and others declaimed.” 
'This was the firſt attempt both of tragedy and comedy ; for 
Theſpir' made uſe only of one ſpeaker, without the leaſt 
appearance of dialogue. E/chylus afterwards exhibited 
them with more dignity. He placed them on a ſtage 
„ fomewhat above the ground, covered their faces wit 
« maſks, put buſkins on their feet, dreſſed them in trailing 
ec robes, and made them ſpeak in a more lofty ſtyle.” Ha- 
race omits invention of dialogue, which we learn from 
Ariftatlet. But, however, it may be well enough inferred 
from the following words of Horace; this completion is 
mentioned while he ſpeaks of E/chylus, and therefore to 
'Efchylus it muſt be aſcribed : “ Then firſt appeared the 
« old comedy, with great ſucceſs in its beginning.” Thus we 
ſee that the Greek comedy aroſe after tragedy, and by conſe- 
quence tragedy was its parent. It was Ä in imitation 
of Eſchylus, inventor of the tragic drama; or, to go 
yet higher into antiquity, had its original from Homer, who 
was the guide of if lus. For, if we credit Ariftotle q, 
comedy had its birth from the Margetes, a ſatirical poem 
of Homer, and tragedy from the 1/iad and Odyſſey. Thus the 
Who is author deſign and artifice of come 7 were drawn 
of comedy * from Homer and Z/chylus, This will appear 
ö leſs ſurpriſing, ſince the ideas of the human 
mind are always gradual, and arts are ſeldom invented but 
by imitation. e firſt idea contains the ſeed of the ſe- 
cond; this fecond, expanding itſelf, gives birth to a third; 
and ſo on. Such is the progreſs of the mind of man; it 
proceeds in its productions ſtep by ſtep, in the ſame man- 
ner as nature multiplies her works by imitating, or repeat- 
ing her own act, when ſhe ſeems moſt to run into variety. 
In this manner it was that comedy had its birth, its in- 
. creaſe, its improvement, its perfection, and its diverſity, 
IV. But the queſtion is, who was the happy author 
of that, imitation, and that ſhew, whether only one like 
Eſchylus of tragedy, or whether they were“ ſeveral ? for 


| 1 Pont, ch. 4. | 455 $ Poet, ch. 4 , 


neither 
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neither Horace, nor any before him, explained this“ 
This poet only quotes three writers who had reputation in 
the old Comedy,  Eupelis , Cratinus , and Ariſlopbanes, 
of whom he ſays, © That they, and others who wrote in 
the ſame way, reprehended the faults of particular per- 
( © ſons with exceſſive liberty.“ Theſe are probably. the poets 
of the greateſt reputation, though they were not the firſt, 
and we know the names of many others 1. Among theſe. 
three we may be ſure that Arifophanes had the greateſt cha- 
racter, ſince not only the king of Perfa || exprefled a high 
eſteem of him to the Grecian ambaſſadors, as of a man 
extremely uſeful to his country, and Plato g rated him fo 

high, as to ſay, that the graces reſided in his boſom; but 
likewiſe . he is the only writer of whom any come 

dies have made their way down to us, through the confu- 
ſion of times. There are not indeed any proofs that he 
was the inventor of comedy, properly ſo called, eſpecially 
ſince he had not only es — — who wrote in the ſame 
kind, but it is at leaſt a ſign, that he had contributed more 


* «© The alterations, which have been made in tragedy, were percep-, 
© tible, and the authors of them unknown, but comedy has Win in 
© obſcurity, being not cultivated, like tragedy, from the time of ite 
original: for it was long before the magiſtrates began to give comic 
* choruſſes, It was firſt exhibited by actors, who played voluntarily, 
* without orders of the magiſtrates. From the time that it began to 
take ſome ſettled form, we know its authors, but are not informed who 
« firſt uſed maſks, added prologues, increaſed the number of the ac- 
tors, and” joined all the other things which now belong to it. The 
* firſt that thought of forming comic fables, were | Ficharmus and 


* Phormys,” and conſequently this manner came from Sicily :- Crates was . 


© the firſt. Athenian that adopted it, and forſook the practice of groſs 
« raillery that 1 before. Ariflot. ch. 5, Crates flouriſhed in the 
sad Olympiad, 450 years "before our Tra, twelve or thirteen years 
** Eujolis was an Atbenian z his death, which we ſhall mention pre- 
ſently, is repreſented differently by authors who almoſt all agree that 
he was drowned, - E/ian/adds an incident which deſerves to be mentioned: 
he ſays (book x. Of Animals), that one Avgear of Elenſis, made 
Eufolis a preſent of a fine maſtiff, who was fo faithful to his maſter as 
to worry to death a ſlave who was carrying away ſome of his comedies, . 
He adds, that when the poet died at Egene, his dog ſtaid by his tomb 
till he periſhed by grief and hunger. 85 155 3 
+ Cratinus of Athens, who was ſon of Callimeder, died at the a 
2 He compoſed twenty comedies, of which nine had 
prize: he was a:daring writer, but a cowardly warrior... 
t Hertelius has collected the ſentences of fifty Greek poets of the 
different ages of comedy. | 3 | 
Interlude of the ſecond act of the comedy intitled The Acbarniens. 
$ Epigram attributed to Plato. gg: Lame 1 | 
u 8 | n ki 1 We 
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than any other to bring comedy to che perfection in which 
he left it. We ſhall, therefore, not enquire farther, whe- 


ther regular comedy was the work of a fingle mind, which'- 


ſeems yet to be urſettled, or of ſeveral cotemporaries, ſuch 
as theſe which Horace quotes. We muſt diſtinguiſh three 
forms which comedy wore, in. conſequtence of the genius of 
the writers, or of the laws of the magiſtrates, and the change 
of the government of many into that of few. "I 
E LS by That comedy#, which Horace calls the an- 

2 old, mid- cient, and which, according to his acoount, 

FO new was after Eſcbylur, retained ſomething of its 

Fog original ſtate, and of the licentiouſneſs which 

it practiſed, while it was yet without regularity, and ut- 
tered looſe jokes and abuſe upon the paſſers-by from the 

cart of The/pic. Though it was now properly modelled, a8 
might have been worthy of a great theatre and a numerous 

audience, and deſerved the name of a regular comedy, it 
was not yet much nearer to decency. It was a reprefenta · 


. 


1 


tion of real actions, and exhibited the dreſs, the motiotiss 


and the air, as far as could be done in a maſk.of any one 


who was thought proper to be ſacrificed to public ſcorn. In 


a city ſo free, or to fay better, ſo ſicentious as Athens was 


at that time, nobody was ſpared, not even the chief ma- 
giſtrate, nor the very judges, by whoſe voice comedies were 
allowed or prohibited. The inſolence of thoſe performan- 
ces reached to open impiety, and fpart was made equally 
with men and gods |}. Theſe are the features by which the 

reateſt part .of the compoſitions of . will be 


own. In which it may be particularly obſerved, that not 


the leaſt appearance of praiſe will be found, and therefore 


certainly no trace of flattery or ſervilit. 1 
I mis licentiouſneſs of the poets, to which in ſome ſort 
| Socrates fell a facrifice, at laſt was reſtrained by a law. For 
the government, which was before ſhared by all the inha- 


bitants, was now confined to a ſettled number of citizens. 


It was ordered, that no man's name ſhould be mentioned on 


the ſtage ; but poetical malignity was not long in finding 


the ſecret of defeating the purpoſe of the law, and of ma- 

king themſelves 2 compenſation for the reſtraint laid 

upon authors, by the | 

They ſet themſelves to work upon known and real charac- 
+ This hiſtory of the three ages of comedy and their different charac- 

sere, is taken in part from the valuable fragments of Platonius. 


I will be ſhewn how and in what ſenſe this was allowed. 


ters, 


neceſſity of inventing falſe names. 
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ters, ſo that they had now the advantage of giving a more 
exquiſite gratification to the vanity of poets, and the malice 
of ſpectators. One had the refined pleaſure of ſetting 
others to gueſs, and the others that of gueſſing right by na- 
ming the maſks. When the pictures are fo like, that the 
name is not wanted, nobody inſcribes it. The conſequence 
of the law, therefore was nothing more than to make that 
done with delicacy, ' which was done grofsly before; and the 
art, which was expected would be confined within the lis 
mits of duty, was only partly tranſgreſſed with more inge= 
nuity. - Of this Arifophaner, Who was comprehended in 
this law, gives us good examples in ſome of his poems. 
Such was that which was afterwards called the middle 
comedy. e SP 85 x 
The new comedy, or that which followed, was again an 
excellent refinement, preſcribed by the magiſtrates, who, aa 
they had before forbid the uſe of real names, forbad afterwards 
real ſubjects and the traig of choruſſes F tov much given to 
abuſe : fo that the poets faw themſelves reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of bringing 3 names and ſubjects upon the 
ſtage, which at once purified and enriehed- the theatre 
for comedy from that time was no longer à fury armed 
with torches, but a pleaſing and innocent mirror of u- 
ey i een, 
Chacun peint auec art dans ce nouveau miroir | 
S' vit avec plaifir, ou crut ne Sy pas wart” 
L*avare des premiers. rit du tableau fidelle _ 
Dun avare ſouvent trace. ſur ſan madeile; 6 
Et mille fois un fat finement exprime 
_ Meconnut le portrait ſur lui-mẽ me forme +. Ie 
The comedy of Menander and Terence is, in propriety 
of ſpeech, the fine comedy. I do not repeat all this after 
ſo many writers but juſt to recall it to now} and to add 
to what they have ſaid, ſomething which they have omitted, - 
2 4 fingular effect of public edits appearing in the ſucceſfive 
progreſs. of the art. A naked hiſtory of poets and of po- 
etry, ſuch as has been often given, is a mere body without 
foul, unleſs it be enlivened with an account of the birth, 
progreſs, and perfection of the art, and of the cauſes by 
which they were producet. r 


$ Perhaps the chorus was forbid in the middle age of the comedy, — | \\ 
Platonius ſeems to ſay lo. | 2 | ” 
| Deſpreaux Art. Poet. chant. 8, 
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VI. To omit nothing eſſential which concerns this part, 
| we ſhall ſay a word of the Latin comedy. 
When the arts paſſed from Greece to Rome, - 
comedy took its turn among the reſt: but 
the Romans applied themſelves only to the new ſpecies, 
without chorus or perſonal abuſe; though perhaps they 
might have played ſome tranſlations of the old or the middle 
comedy, for Pliny gives an account of one which was re- 
preſented in his own time. But the Roman comedy, which 
was modelled upon the laft ſpecies of the Greet, . hath ne- 
vertheleſs its different ages, according as its authors were 
rough or poliſhed, The pieces of Livius Andronicys , more 
ancient and leſs refined than thoſe of the writers who 
learned the art from him, may be ſaid to compoſe the firſt 
age, or the old Roman comedy and tragedy. 'To him you 
muſt join Nevivs his contemporary, and Ennius, who lived 
ſome years aſter him. The ſecond age compriſes Pacuuius, 
Cerilius, Accius, and Plautus, unleſs it ſhall be thought 
better to reckon Plautus with Terence, to make the third and 
higheſt age of the Latin comedy, which may properly be call- 
ed the new comedy, eſpecially with regard to Terence, who was 
the friend of Lelius, and the faithful copier of Menander.  _ 
But the Romans, without troubling themſelves with this 
order of ſucceſſion, diſtinguiſhed their comedies by the 
dreſſes 1 of the players. The robe called pretexta, with 
large borders of purple, being the formal dreſs of magiſ- 
trates in their dignity, and in the exerciſe of their office, 
the actors, who had this dreſs, gave its name to the comedy. 
This is the ſame with that called Trabeata , from Trabea, 
the dreſs of the conſuls in peace, and the generals in tri- 
umph. The ſecond fpedies introduced the ſenators not in 
get offices, but as private men this was called Toges, from 
gala. The laſt ſpecies was named Tabernaria, from the 


medy. 


tunic, or the common dreſs of the people, or rather from 


the mean houſes which were painted on the ſcene. There 
is no need of mentioning the farces, which took their name 
and original from Atella, an ancient town of Campania in 
Ttaly, becauſe they differed from the low comedy only by 

P 0 


greater licentiouſneſs; nor of thoſe which were called 


$ The year of Rome 514, the 66 year of the 135th Oly *FY 
t Praicxia, Togala, Tabernariæ | ; | mpiad 


4 t rags far . ſays that, C. Gelifus, librarian to Auguftus, 
as thc . | e , oh ; 
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bates, from the Greet, a cloak, i 1 N the Greek charac- 

ters were dreſſed upon the Roman „becauſe that habit 
only diſtinguiſhed the nation, not the dignity or charac- 
ter, like thoſe which have been mentioned before. To 
ſay truth, theſe are but trifling diſtinctions; for, as we 
ſhall bew in the following pages, comedy may be more uſe- 
fully and judiciouſly diſtinguiſhed, by the general nature of 
its ſubjects. As to the Romant, whether they had, or bad 
not, reaſon for theſe names, they have left us ſo little upon 
the ſubject which is come down to us, that we need not 
trouble ourſelves with a diſtinction which affords us no ſolid 
ſatisfaction. Plautus and ' Terence, the only authors of 
whom we are in poſſeſſion, give us a fuller notion of the 
real nature of their comedy, with reſpe& at leaſt to their 
own times, than can be received from names and terms, 
from which we have no real enemplification. 

VII. Not to go too far out of our way, let us return to 
Ariflopbanes, the only poet in whom we can 
now find the Greet comedy. He is the fi ingle reer 
writer, whom the violence of time has in cd As 2 4 
ſome degree ſpared, after having buried in riflophanes. 
darkneſs and almoſt. in forgetfulneſs, ſo 
many great men, of whom we have. nothing but the 
names and a few fragments, and ſuch flight memorials 
nas are | ſcarcely. ſufficient to defend them ' againſt the 


The Greek So- 


enemies of the honour of antiquity; yet theſe memo- 
rials are like the laſt glimmer of the ſetting ſun, which 


ſcarce. affords us a weak and fading light: yet from this 
2 we muſt endeavour to collect rays of ſufficient 


rength to form a picture of the Greek comedy approaching BY 


as near as poſſible to the truth. _ 
Of the perſonal character of Ariflophanes little is known; 
what account we can give of it muſt therefore be had from 
his comedies. It can — of ſaid with certainty of What 
country he was: the invectives of his enemies ſo often cal- . 
led in queſtion his qualification as a citizen, that they have 
made it doubtful. Some ſaid, he was of Rhodes, others of 
Egena, a little iſland in the neighbourhood, and all agreed 
that he was a ſtranger. As to himſelf, he ſaid that he was | 
the ſon of Philip, and born in the Cydathenian quarter; but 
he confeſſed that ſome of his fortune was in Egena, which 
was probably the original ſeat of his family. He was, how- 
ever, formally declared a citizen of Athens, upon evidence, 
whether good or 1 upon a deciſive Judgment, and 2 
| 5 ng 
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for having made his judges merty by an application of 
a faying of T erte, k. 8 which a 1s Pr. ſenſe: 1 
% am, as my mother tells me, the fon of Philip; for my 
% own part, I know little of the matter, for what child 
4 knows his on father?” This piece of merriment did 
him as much good, as Archias received from the oration of 
Cicero q, who ſaid that that poet was a Roman citizen. An 
honour which, -if he had not inherited by birth, he deſerv- 
ed for his genius. | | GE WR os Ie 
Ariſtophanes | flouriſhed in the age of the great men of 
Greece, particularly of Socrates and Euripider, both of 
which he outlived. He made a great figure during the 
whole Pelaponneſian war, not merely as a comic poet by whom 
the people were diverted, but as the cenſor of the govern- 
ment, as a man kep* in pay by the ſtate to reform it, and 
almoſt to act the part of the arbitrator of the public. A 
particular account of his comedies will beſt let us into his 
perſonal character as a poet, and into the nature of his 
genius, which is what we are moſt intereſted to know. It 
will however not he amiſs to prepoſſeſs our readers a little 
by the judgments that had' been paſſed upon him by the 
critics of our own time, without forgetting one of the an- 
cients that deſerves great refpet. i de 
| VIII. “ Arifiophanes,” fays father Rapin, 
nh Apr z © is not exact in the contrivance of his 
— ud 4 fables; his ſictions are not probable; 
1 he brings real characters upon the ſtage 
too coarſely and too openly. Socrates, whom he ridi- 
« cules ſo much in his plays, had a more delicate turn of 
% burleſque than himſell, and had his merriment without 
 « his impudence. It is true, that Ariſſophanes wrote amidſt 
« the confuſion and licentiouſneſs of the old comedy, and 
& he was well acquainted with the humour of the Athenians, 
« to whom uncommon merit always gave diſguſt,” and 
« therefore he made the eminent men of his time the ſub- 
4 ject of his merriment. But the too great deſire which 
6 he had to delight the people by expoſing worthy charac- 
« ters upon the ſtage, made him at the ſame time an un- 
« worthy man; and the turn of his genius to ridicule was 
« disfigured and corrupted by the indelicacy and outrage- 
ic ouſneſs of his manners. After all his pleaſantry con- 


Homer, Ddyſey. + Orat. pro Archia Poeta. 


t.In the 85th year of che Olympiad, 437 before our Ara, and 
327 of the foundation of Roms. f | | 


« ſiſts 
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« fiſts, chiefly in new-goined,, puffy lenguage: The diſn of 
60 cur which he IVES in aft. ſgene of 
bis . Oratort, would pleaſe. few, tai es in 9M, days. 
« iy 5 Language is ſometimes, "obſcure, perplexed, and yulr 
« par, and Ife Frequent play, with words, 253 oppoſitions 
« of, contradictary terms, his mixture of tragic and comic, 
« of 4{erzous and. 1 00 are all flat ; an Lchis jocularity, 
« if you examine it to th ottom, is all falſe. Manander 
te is, diverting in a as 2 e his ſtyle is pure, 
« clear, elevated, aud natural; he pe n ke, an grar 
4 tor, and ade like 3 5 Ty, ti 4 
« yenture to judge en the ments WI 
de, appears that his I of EY life, 5 
« he mates every Ong {peak 2d ing to e ar: 28 
« that eyery man may apply his pictures af dife to himſelf 
« brane Þ always fallows e and 3 or the pet- 
. kieh he he bripgy upon ko 0 de, 
« 22 in his compariſon 0 of theſe; authors, 


« the Muſe of . ba" af wo ee rar, Hoe 


Fc that. of enan der a Y an. IN TORT Cope [45 32 
It is evident that this whole er is tak n from Pla 

arch. Let us now go on with this remark. of fathi 
pin, ſince we have already ſpoken of the Latin, comedy, of 
mth be gixes us a Jdeſcriptian. eee en 
et, Flaute 


0 With reſpect to me two Latin « comic 


11 fe ious in * deſi err! in his goncgptions, and 
T's of invention. He has, 4 Orang 3 


ſome low jocularities, and tho 9 ſayin 
60 5 made the e „ made him ved by 
« men, of higher taſte. It $ true, that Img. Oo jeſts 
2 e good, but others like waſh 250 verß bad. 
every man is e who is 55 much deter- 
« mined to make ſallies of merriment; they. endeavour to 
« raiſe that laughter by hyperboles, which would not ariſe 
«, by a juſt repreſentation of things. wy ea 29. not. quite 
« ſo regular as Terence in the ſcheme of his, Aae, or in 
« the diſtribution of his acts, but he is more ſimple in his 
plot 3 for the fables of Terence are common ly nly complex, 


* 2s. may be. ſeen. in his Andrea, whic cagains, two 
« amaurs, It was imputed;as. a 2 cal Ls 7 * 5 to 
60 bring more action upon the ſt e 


«© co out of two Greck; but i 

f 5 8 5 naturally than 'P 
4 ore naturally than bane r/ar 0 
Amon but one half of Menander, becaui d be | 


rayels his 
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« had ſoftneſs and delicacy, there was in him ſome” want 


« of ſprightlineſs and ſtrength; yet he has written in a 


« manner fo natural and fo judicious, that, though he way 
i then only a copy, he is now an original. No author has 


4 ever had a more: exact ſenſe of pure nature. Of Ceci- 


% lizs, fince we have only a few fragments, I ſhall ſay no- 
c thing, All that we know of him is told us by Yarrus, 
« that he was happy in the choice of ſubjeas.” 
' Rapin omits. many others for the fame reaſon, that we 
have not enough of their works to, qualify us for judges. 
While we are upon this fubjeQ, it will perhaps not diſ- 
pleaſe the reader to ſee what that critic's opinion is of Lopes 
de Vega and. Mohere. It will appear, that, with reſpect to 


Lopes de Vega, he is rather too profuſe of praiſe ; that in 


ſpeaking of Mohere, he is too parſimonious. This 


iece 
will, however, be of uſe to out deſign, when we mall ex- 


awine t6 the bottom what it is tit ought to make the 


charaQer of comedy, nzg. 
Neo man has ever had 4 greater genius, for comedy 


than Lopes de V. 7 the Spaniard. He had a fertility of 


„ wit, joined with great beauty of conception, and a 


« wonderful readineſs of compoſition; for he has written 


« more than three hundred comedies. His name alone 


gave reputation to his pieces; for his reputation was 


c ſo well eſtabliſhed, that 'a work, which came from his 


« hands, was ſure to claim the approbation of the public. 


% He had a mind too extenſive to be ſubjected to rüles, or 


«c reſtrained by limits. For that reaſon he gave Himſelf 
« up to his own genius, on which he could always depend 
« with confidence. When he wrote, he con alto no 
« other laws than the taſte of his auditors, and regulated 


his manner more by the fucceſs of his work than by the 


« rules of reaſon. Thus he diſcarded all ſcruples of unity, 


and all the ſuperſtition . (This is cer- 


tainly not ſaid with a deſign to praiſe him, and muſt be 


connected with that which immediately follows.) „But 


« as for the moſt part, he endeavours at too much jocu- 
« Jarity, and carries ridicule to too much refinement; his 
« concepgſons are often rather hap 


py than juſt, and rather 


* 


& wild than natural; for, by ſubtilzing merriment too far, 


« jt becomes too nice to be, ttue, arid his beauties loſe their 
power of ſtriking by being tod delicate and acute. 
„ Among us, nobody has "carried ridicule in comedy 


1 farther than Moliere. Our antlent comic Writers brought 


« no characters higher than ſervants, to make ſport upon 
LED +? | f | | * the 
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e the theatre; but we are diverted upon the theatre of 
« Moliere by marquiſes and people of quality. Others 
« have exhibited in comedy no ſpecies of life above that of 
« a eitiaen but Moliere ſhews us all Paris,” and the court. 
« He is the only man amongſt us, who hag laid open 
« thoſe features of nature by which he is exactly marked, 
« and may be accurately known. The beauties of his 
_ « pictures are fo natural, that they are felt by perſons of 
« the leaſt- diſcernment, and his-power of 1 re- 
&« ceived half its force} from his power of copying. His 
« Miſanthrope is, in my opinion, the moſt ec and 
« likewiſe. the moſt ſingular character that has ever ap- 

peared upon the ſtage: but the diſpoſition of his come - 
« dies is always defective ſome way or other. This 18 * | 
«© which we can obſerve in general upon comedy“ 
- Such are the thoughts of one of the molt refined Jene 
of works of genius, from which, though they are not all 
oraculous, ſome advantages may reer as” "py —_— | 
make ſome approaches to truth, © » 

Madame Dacier *, having her mind full 05:the ee 
Ariſtophanes, expreſſes: herſelf in this manner: No man 
_ & had ever more diſcernment than him, in finding out the 

« ridiculous; nor a more ingenious manner of ſnewing it 
to others. His remarłs ate natural and eaſy, and, What 
« yery rarely can be found, with great copiouineſs he has 
« great delicacy. To ay all at once, the Attie wit, of 
« which the ancients made ſuch boaſt, appears more in 
e Arjflophanes than in any other that I know of in anti- 
« quity. But what is moſt of all to be admired in him is, 
« that he is always ſo much maſter of the ſubject beſore 
« him, that, without doing any violence to himſelf, he 
4 finds a way to introduce naturally things which at firſt 
« appeared moſt diſtant from his purpoſe and even the 
« moſt quick and unexpected of his deſultory ſallies ap- 
* pear the neceſfary conſequence of the foregoing inei- 
« dents.” This is that art which ſets the dialogues of Plate 
« above imitation, which eur conſider as ſo e 
dramatic pieces, v hich are e Bey entertaining n 
« action 2 the — 
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e ſure equal to that of reading it. When he applies hini- 
5 {e}f; to vulgar mediocrity; of ſtyle, he deſeends without 
, meanneſs; when, he attempts the ſublime, he is elevated 
without obſcurity ; and no man has ever had the art of 
* blending all the different kinds of writing ſo equally to- 
«.-gether; After having ſtudied all that is leſt us of Grecian 
$6, Jearning, if we have not read Ar;fophanes, we cannot yet 

$6 knawall the charms and beauties ↄf that language. 
IX. This is a pompous eulogium: but let 
Shlarehis ſen- us ſuſpend our opinion, and hear that of 
pment,ypen #, Plutarch, who, being an ancient, well de- 
. 1 ſerves our attention, at leaſt after we have 
bueard the moderns before him. This is 
then the ſum of his judgment concerning Arifophanes and 
Menander. To Aenander he gives the preſetenee, without 
allowing much competition. He objects to » Gri/lephones, 
that be carries all his thoughts: beyond nature, that he 
writes rather to the crowd than to men of character; that 
be affects a ſtyle obſcure and licentious, tragical, pompous, 
| and mean, ſometimes ſerious, and ſometimes ludicrous, even 
4 to puerility ;; that he makes none of his perſonages ſpeak 
. according to any diſtinct character, ſo that in hi ſcenes 
the ſon cannot be known from the father, the citizen from 


_ the boor, the hero from the ſhopkeeper, or the divine from 

| ſte ſetving- man. Whereas the diction of Menander, which 

| 5 is always uniform and pure, is very juſtly adapted to diſ- 

| ferent:characers, rifing when it is neceſſary to vigorous 

and ſprightiy comedy, yet without tranſgreſſing the proper 
limits, or loſing fight of nature, in which Aenanden, ſays 

Plutarch, has attained a perfection to which no other 

writer: has arrived. For, what man, befides, himſelf, has 

ever found the art of making a diction equely ſuitable to 

women and children, to old and young, to divinities and 

blerocs ? Now Menandern has found this happy ſecret, in 

the equality and flexibility of his diction, — though 
always the ſame, is nevertheleſs different upon different 

occaſions; like a current of clear water (to keep gloſely to 
the thoughts of Plutarab), which. running [through banks 
differently turned, complies with all their turns backward 
and forward, without changing any thing of its nature or 
its purity. Plutarch mentions it as 4 part of the merit of 

Menamer, that he began very;young, and was ſtopped only A | 
ined 


old age, at a time when he would have produced the greate 
wonders, if death hud-not.,prevented; bim. This, joi 
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pbanes, ſhewwg that Ariſtanbunes continued a long time to 
diſplay his powers: for his poetry, ſays Plutarch, is a 
— that affects ſometimes the airs of a prude, but 
whoſe impudence cannot be forgiven by the pe * and 
whoſe affected modeſty is deſpiſed by men of | 
Menander, on the contrary, always ſhews himſelf a man 


agreeable and witty, a companion deſirable upon the ſtage; 


at table; and in gay afſemblics; an extract of all the trea- 
ſures of Greece, ho deſerves always to be rand. and al- 
ways to pleaſe, His irreſiſtible power of perſuaſion, and 
the reputation which he has had, of bein ng the beſt maſter 
of language of Greece; fufficiently ſhews the delightfulneſs 
of his ye, pon this article of Menander, Pluterch does 
not know how to make an end: he ſays, that he is the de- 
light of philoſophers fatigued with ſtudy; that they uſe his 
works as a meadow enamelled with flowers, where a purer 
air gratifies the ſenſe ; that, notwithſtanding the powers of 
the other comic poets of Athen, Menander has always been 
conſidered as — a ſalt to himſelf, drawn 
from the ſame waters that gave to Venut. That, on 
the contrary, the ſalt of porn: is —— keen, coarſe, 
and corroſive; that one cannot tell whether his dexterity, 
which has been fo much boaſted, conſiſts not more in the 
characters than in the expreſſion, for he is charged with 
playing often upon words, with affected antithetical allu- 
fions; that he has ſpoiled the copies which he endeavoured 
to take aſter nature; that artifice in his plays is wicked- 
— and ſimplicity, brutiſnneſs; that his j ought 
to raiſe hiſſes rather than laughter; his amours 
hare more impudence than ty ani; that! de irn 
not ſo much written for men of underſtanding, as for 
e - cun@heny, and e e 
X. Aſter ſuch 4 character hive: ſeems. "The, jultifca- 
no need of  goingi ſusther ; and one would | tion of 4riflee | 
think, that it would be-better to bury for . 
ever the memory of ſo hateful a writer, that makes us 10 
r recompenſe for the loſs of Menander, who cannot 
recalled; But, without ſhewing any mercy to the inde- 
dent or malicious; fallies of Ari//ophanes; any more than to 
* his imitator, or at leaſt the wee of his genius, 
it not nn 1 wht 
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if I miſtake not,  Lucretius *: did to Ennins, from whoſe 
muddy verſes he gathered .jewels ? | Enni de flercore gem- 
Beſides, we muſt not believe that Plutarch, who lived 
more than four ages after Menander, and more than five af- 
ter Arifophanes, has paſſed ſo exact a judgment upon both, 
but that it may be fit to re- examine it. Plato, the contem- 
rary of Ariflophanes, thought very differently, at leaſt of 
is genius; for in his piece called Th Entertainment, he 
gives that poet a diſtinguiſhed place, and makes him ſpeak, 
according to his character, with Socrates himſelf; from 
which, by the way, it is apparent, that thia dialogue of 
Plato was compoſed before the time that Ariflophanes. wrote 
his Clouds againſt Socrates. Plato is likewiſe ſaid- to have 
ſent a copy of Ariſfaphanes to Dionyſius the tyrant, with ad- 
vice to read it diligently, if he would attain a complete 
judgment of the ſtate of the Athenian republic. 
Many other ſcholars have thought, that they might de- 
part ſomewhat from the opinion of Plutarch. Friſchlinus, 
for example, one of the commentators upon Ar:fophanes, 
though he juſtly. allows his taſte to be leſs pure than that of 
 Menander, has yet undertaken his defence againſt the out- 
rageous cenſure of the ancient eritic. In the firſt place, he 
condemns without mercy his ribaldry and obſcenity. But 
this part, ſo worthy of content, and written only for the 
lower people, according to the remark of Boivin, bad as it 
is, after all is not the chief part which is left of Ariſſo- 
fhanes. I will not ſay with Friſchlinus, that Plutarch ſeems 
in this to contradict himſelf, and in reality commends the 
| when he accuſes him of having adapted his m—_—_— 
to the ſtage ; by the ſtage, in this place, he meant 
theatre of Farcer, on which low mirth and buffoonry was 
exhibited. ''This plea of Friſablinut is a mere eavil ; and 
though the poet had obtained his end, which was to divert 
a corrupted lace, he would not have been leſs a bad 
man, nor leſs a. deſpicable poet, notwithſtanding the ex- 
cuſe of his defender. To be able in the higheſt degree to 
divert fools and libertines, will not make a poet: it is not, 
thetefore, by this defence that we muſt juſtify the charac- 
ter of Ariftophanes. The depraved taſte of the crowd, who 
once drove away Cratinus' and his company, becauſe: the 
dug bas miſtaken Lucratius for Virgil. 
1 | | . | ': «ſcenes 
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ſcenes. had not low buffoonry enough for their taſte, will 
not juſtify Arifophanes, ſince Menander found a way of 


changing- 


the taſte by giving a ſort of comedy, not indeed 


ſo modeſt as Plutarch repreſents it, but leſs licentious than 


before. Nor is Aris 


ophanes better juſtified by the reaſon: 


which he himſelf offers, when he ſays, that he exhibited: 
debauchery upon the ſtage, not to corrupt the morals, but 
to mend them. The fight of groſs faults is. rather a poiſon 


than a remedy.  - 


| ; = | A 
The apologiſt has forgot one reaſon, which appears to 


me eſſential to a juſt account. 


As far as we can judge by 


appearance, Plutarch had in his hands all the plays of 22 
tophanes, which were at leaſt fifty in number. In theſe he 
ſaw more licentiouſneſs than has come to our hands, though 
in the eleven that are ſtill remaining, there is much more 


than could be wiſhed. 


Plutarch cenſures him in the ſecond place for playing 


againſt this charge 


upon words; and 


riſchlinus defends 


him with leſs kill. It is impoſſible to exemplify this in 
French. But after all, this part is ſo little, that it deſerved: 
not ſo ſevere a reprehenſion, eſpecially fince among thoſe 


ſayings, there are ſome ſo miſchievouſl 


they 


came proverbial, at leaſt by the ſting 


mali | ant, that 


lice, if not by the delicacy of their wit. One example 
will be ſufficient : ſpeaking of the tax-gatherers, or the ex- 
ciſemen of Athens, he cruſhes them at once by — 


non quod efſent ratual ſed Nat. The word lamie ſigni 


walking ſpirits, which, according to the vulgar notion, de- 
voured men; this makes the ſpirit of the ſarcaſm againſt 
the wag ane: This cannot be rendered in our lan- 


guage 3 


ut if any thing as good had been faid in France. 


on the like occafion, it would have laſted: too long, and, 


like many other ſayings amongſt 


us, been too well received. 


The beſt is, that Plutarch himſelf confeſſes that it was ex- 


tremely applauded.. * 


a 


The third charge is, a mixture of tragic and comic ſtyle. 


This aceuſation is certainly true; Ari/ophanes ofte 
into the buſkin: but we muſt examine upon what oc 


n gets ; 


He does not take upon him the character of a tragic wri-. 
ter; but, having remarked: that his trick of parody was 


always well WA by a people who liked to 


laugh at that 


for which they had been juſt weeping, he is eternally uſing. 


the ſame craft; and there is ſcarce any tr: 
paſſage known W 
21 | 2 | 


or ſtriking. 
ch he does 
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not turn into merriment, by throwing over it a dreſs of 
ridicule and burleſque, which is done ſometimes by chang- 
ing or tranſpoſing the words, and ſometimes by an unex- 
peed application of the whole ſentence. Theſe are the 
ſhreds of tragedy, in which he arrays the comic muſe, to 
make her ſtill more comic. Cratinus had before done the 
ſame thing; and we know that he made a comedy called 
Ulyſſes, to burleſque Homer and his Odyſſey ; which ſhews, 
that the wits and poets are, with reſpect to one another, 
much the ſame at all times, and that it was at Athens as 
here. I will prove this ſyſtem by facts, particularly with 
reſpe to the merriment of Arifophanes upon our three 
celebrated tragedians. This being the caſe, the mingled 
ſtyle of Arifophanes will, perhaps, not deſerve ſo much 
cenſure as Plutarch has vented. We have no need of the 
Traveſty of Virgil, nor the parodies of our own time, nor 
of the Lutrin of Boileau, to ſhew us that this medley may 
have its merit upon particular occaſions.  * . Py 
The ſame may be ſaid in general of his obſcurity, his 
meanneſſes, and his high flights, and of all the ſeeming in- 
equality of ſtyle, which puts Plutarch in a rage. Theſe 
cenſures can never be juſt upon a poet, whoſe liyle has al- 
ways been allowed to be rfectly Attic, and of an Attici/m 
which made him extremely delightful to the lovers of the 
Athenian taſte. Plutarch, perhaps, rather means to blam.- 
the choruſſes, of which the language is ſometimes elevated, 
ſometimes burleſque, always m_ poetieal, and therefore in 
appearance not ſuitable to comedy. But the chorus, which 
had been borrowed from tragedy, was then all the faſhion, 
particularly for pieces of ſatire, and Ariſtophanes admitted 
them like the other poets of the old, and perhaps of the 
middle comedy; whereas Menander ſuppreſſed them, not 
ſo much in compliance with his own judgment, as in obe- 
dience to the public edits. It is not, therefore, this mix- 
ture of tragic and comic that will place Ariſtapbanes below 
Menander. 6b, he en 8 bog 1 2 hat 
The fifth charge is, that he kept no diſtinction of cha- 
racter; that, for example, he makes women ſpeak like 
orators, and orators like ſlaves: but it appears by the cha- 
racters which he ridicules, that this objection falls of itfelf.- 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that a poet who painted, not ima- 
ginary characters, but real perſons, men well known, citi- 
zens whom he called by their names, and ſhewed in dreſſes 
like their own, and maſks reſembling their faces, * 


poet could never be ſuppoſed to miſs his characters. The 


applauſe, which his licentiouſneſs produced, is too good a 


jutification; beſicdes, if he had not ſucceeded, he expoſed 


imſelf to the fate of Eupolis, who in a comedy called the 


Drowned Man, having imprudently pulled to pieces par- 


ticular perſons, more powerful than himſelf, was laid hold 
of, and drowned. more effectually than thoſe he had drowned 


upon the open ſtage. 


The condemnation of the poignancy of Ariffephaner, 'as 


having too much acrimony, is better founded. Such was 
the turn of a ſpecies of comedy, in which all licentiouſneſe 


was allowed; in a nation which made every thing a ſub - 


ject of laughter, in its jealouſy of immoderate liberty, and 
its enmity to all appearance of rule and ſuperiority ; for 
the genius of independency naturally produces a kind of 
ſatire more keen than delicate, as may be eaſily obſerved in 
moſt of the inhabitants of iſlands. If we do not ſay with 
Longinus, that'a popular government kindles eloquence, and 
that a lawful monarchy 'ſtifles it; at leaſt it is eaſy to dif- 
cover by the event, that eloquence in different governments 
takes a different appearance. In republics it is more 
ſprightly and violent, and in monarchies more infinuating 


and ſoft. The ſame thing may be ſaid of ridieule: it fol 


lows the caſt of genius, as genius follows that of govern- 


ment. Thus the republican raillery, ' particularly of the 


age which we'are now confidering, muſt have been rougher 
than that of the age which followed it, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, that Horace is more delicate, and Lucilius more point- 
ed. A diſh of ſatire was always a delicious treat to human 


malignity; but that diſh was differently ſeaſoned, as the 


manners were poliſhed more or leſs. By poliſhed manners 
I mean that good breeding, that art of reſerve and felf- 
reſtraint, which is the — of dependence. If one 
was to determine the preference due to one of thoſe kinds 
of pleaſantry, of which both have their value, there would 
not need a moment's heſitation, every voice would join in 
favour of the ſofter, yet without contempt of that which 
is rough. Menander will, therefore, be preferred, but 
Ariflophanes will not be deſpiſed, eſpecially ſince he was the 
firſt who quitted that wild practice of ſatiriſing at liberty 


right or wrong, and by a comedy of another caſt made way b 


for the manner of Menander, more agreeable yet, and lef: 
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be branded in the ſight of a whole city, extivincly haughty 
and full of deriſion; it is ſufficient to ſay, that ſuch a 
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dangerous; There is yet another diſtinction to be made 
between the acrimony of the one, and the ſoftneſs of the 
other; the works of the one are acrimon ious, and of tbe 
other "loft, becauſe the one exhibited perſonal, and the 
other general characters; which leaves us {till at liberty to 
examine, if theſe different deſigns might not be executed 
with 3 ual delicacy.; -/ 

all know. bs view of 3 in x this 
— we ſay only that the reigning taſte, or the love f 
ſtriking likeneſſes, might juſtify Arifophanes for having 
turned, as Plutarch ſays, art into malignity, ſimplicity into 
brutality,” merriment into farce, and- amour into impu- 
dence; if in any age a poet could be excuſed for lere 
pablic folly and vice in their true colours. —_ 

There is a motive of intereſt at the bottom which: 1 80 
ſed Elian, Plutarab, and many others, to condemn this 
poet without appeal. Socrates, who is faid to have been 
deſtroyed by a poetical attack, at the inſtigation of two 
wretches f, has too many friends among good men, to have 
pardon granted to ſo horrid a crime. This has filled them 
with an implacable hatred ſt Ariftophanes, which'is 
mingled with the ſpirit of F 2 ſpirit, wherever 
it comes, more dangerous other. A common 
enemy will confeſs ſome good 1 in his adverſary 3 
but a philoſopher. made partial 2251 by philoſophy, is never at 
reſt till "he has totally deſtroyed him he has * the moſt 
tender part of his heart; that is, has diſturbed him in his 
adherence to ſome character, which, like that of Socrates, 
takes poſſeſſion of the mind. "The mind is the freeſt part 
of man, and the moſt tender of its liberties : poſſeſſions, 
life, and reputation, may be in another's power, but opi- 
nion is always . ener If any man can obtain — 
gentle influence, b y which he ingratiates himſelf with the 
underſtanding, and makes a ſect in a commonwealth, his 
followers will ſacrifice themſelves for him, and nobody will 
be pardoned that dares to attack him juſtly or unjuſtly, be- 
cauſe that truth, real or imaginary, which he maintained, 
3s now become an idol. Time will do nothing for the ex- 
tinction of this hatred; it will be propagated from age to 
age; and there is no hope that Ariflophaner' will ever be 

treated with tenderneſs by the diſciples of Plato, who made 


Ne Arift be 
t, however is y criminal or Clouds, 
accuſed ** publicly of 2 . RE. Ni 
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that Arifephanes, though in one inſtance a bad man, nay 
nevertheleſs be a good poet; but diſtinctions, like theſe, 
will not be admitted by prejudice and-paſhon, and one or 
other dictates all characters, whether good or bad. 
As Iadd my own reaſons, ſuch as they are, for or againſt 
Ariſfophanet, to thoſe of Friſcblinus his defender, I muſt 
not omit one thing which he has forgot, and which. per. 
haps, without taking in the reſt, put Hlutabch out of hu 
mour, which is that perpetual farce which: goes through all 
the comedies of Ariſfopbanet, like the character of » Harlequin 
on the Iralian theatre. What kind of perſonages are clouds, 
frogs, waſps, and birds ? Plutarci, uſed to à comic ſtage 
of a very different appearance, muſt have thought them 
ſtrange things; and yet ſtranger muſt they appear 


ito Us, 
who have a newer kind of comedy, with which the Greeks 
were unacquainted. This is what our poet may be el 
with, and what may be proved beyond refutation. I 
charge compriſes all the reſt; and againſt this 1 ſhall not 
pretend to juſtify him. It would be of no uſe to ſay; that 
Ariftphanes wrote for an age that required ſhews which 
filled the eye, and groteſque paintings in fatifieal performs 
ances z that the crowds of ſpectators, which ſometimes ne- 
glected Cratinus to throng Ariffophanes, obliged him more 
and more to comply with the ruling taſte; ſeſt he ſhould 
loſe the public favour by pictures more delicate arid: ſeſt 
ſtriking; that in a ſtate, where it was conſidered as policy 
to lay open every thing that had the appearance of ;ambi- 
tion, ſingularity, or knavery, comedy was become 2 ha- 
ranguer, a reformer, and a public counſellor, from whom 
the people learned to take care of their moſt valuable in- 
tereſt ; and that this comedy, in the attempt to lead and to 
pleaſe the people, claimed a right to the ſtrongeſt touches 
of eloquence, and had likewiſe the power of perſonal 
painting peculiar to herſelf. All theſe reaſons, and many 
others, would diſappear immediately, and my mouth would 
be ſtopped with a ſingle word, with which every body 
would agree: my antagoniſt would tell me, that an 
age was to be pitied, and paſſing on from age to age, till 
he came to our on, he would conclude flatly, that we are 
the only poſſeſſors of common ſenſe; a determination with 
which the French are too much reproached, and which 
overthrows all the prejudice in favour of antiquity. || At 
the light of ſo many happy touches, which one cannat help 
0 5 | admiring 
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admiring in Avifophaner, a man might perhaps, be inclined 


to lament that ſuch.-a genius was thrown into an age of 
fools: but what age has been without them? Arid have 
not we ourſelves. reaſon to fear, leſt poſterity ſhould: judge 
of Moliere and his age, as we judge of Arilophanes © Me- 
nander altered the taſte, and was applauded in Athens; but 
it was after Athens was changed. Terence imitated him at 
e, and obtained the prefetence over Plautus, though 
Ceſar called him but a demi- Menander, becauſe he appears 
to want that ſpirit and vivacity which he calls the vir comica. 
We are now weary of the manner of Menander and Terence, 
and leave them for Moliere, who appears like a new ſtar in 
a new courſe. Who can anſwer, that in ſuch an interval 
of time as has paſt between theſe four writers, there will 
not ariſe another author, or another taſte, that may bring 
Moliere, in his turi, into neglect ? Without — £19 
our neighbours, the Engliſb, think he wants — and fire. 


Whether they are right or no, is another queſtion ;; all that 


I mean to advance is, that we are to fix it as a concluſion, 


that comic authors muſt | grow | obſolete with the | modes 


of life, if we admit any one age, or any one climate, for 
the ſovereign rule of taſte. But let us talk with more 
exactneſs, and endeavour hy an exact analyſis to find out 


what there is in comedy, whether of Ariſophanes and 
Plautus, of | Mynander and Terence, of Moliere and his ri- 


vals, which is never obſolete, and muſt pleaſe all ages and 
all nations. Win * oe” «4 463% en 
Remarkible XI. I now ſpeak particularly of "comedy 
difitrence be- for we muſt obſerve; that between that and 
tween thy up other works of literature, eſpecially trage- 
her works of dy, there is an effential difference, which 
genius with re- the enemies of | antiquity will not under- 


nd to their. ſtand, and which I ſhall endeavour palpably 


duration. to ſhew. e ng 

All works ſhew the age in which they are produceds 
| its ſtamp upon them; the manners of the time; 
are impreſſed by indelible marks. If it be allowed, that 
the beſt of paſt times were rude in compariſon with ours, 
the cauſe of the ancients is decided againſt them; and the 
want of politeneſs, with which their works are charged in 
our days, - muſt be generally confeſſed. Hiſtory alone ſeems 


to claim exemption from this aceufation. - Nobody will dare 
44 of | Herodotus or Thucydides, of Livius or Tacitus, that 
which has been ſaid without ſcruple of Homer and the an- 
e | cient 
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cient poets. The reaſon is, that hiſtory takes the neareſt 


way to its purpoſe, and gives the characters and practices 
of nations, be they what they will; it has no dependance 
upon its ſubject, and offers nothing to examination, bur 
the art of the narrative. An hiſtory of China well written, 
would pleaſe a Frenchman as well as one of France. It is 
otherwiſe with mere works of genius, they depend upon 
their ſubjects, and conſequently upon the characters and 
the practiſes of the times in which they were written; this 
atleaſt is the light in which they are beheld. This rule of 
judgment is not equitable; for as I have ſaid ovet and over, 
all the orators and the poets are painters, and merely pain- 
ters. They exhibit nature as it is before them, inſluenced 
by the aceidents of education, which, without changing it 
intirely, yet give it, in different ages and climates; à diffe- 
rent appearance; but we make their ſucceſs depend in a 
great degree upon their ſubject, that is, upon circumſtances 
which we meaſure by the circumſtances of our on days. 
According to this prejudice, oratory depends more upon 
its ſubject than hiſtory, and poetry yet more than oratory. 
Our times, therefore, ſnew more regard to Heredotus and 
Suelonius, than to Demoſthenes and Cicero, and more ro all 
theſe than to Homer or Virgil. Of this prejudice, there are 
regular gradations; and to come back to the point which we 
have left, we ſnew, for the ſame imperceptible reaſon, leſs re- 
rd to tragic poets than to others. The reaſon is, that the 
ubjects of their paintings are more examined than the art. 
Thus comparing the Achilles and Hippolytus of | Euripides, 
with thoſe of Racine, we drive them off the ſtage, without 
conſidering that Racines heroes will be driven off, in a fu- 
ture age, if the ſame rule of judgment be followed, and 
one time be meafured by another. e otro 
Yet tragedy having the paſſions for its object, is not 
wholly expoſed to the caprice of our taſte, which would 
make our own manners the rule of human kind; for the 
paſſions of Grecian heroes are often dreſſed in external 
modes of appearance that diſguſt us, yet they break through 
the veil when they are ſtrongly marked, as we cannot deny 
them to be in hab 1 and Euripides. The eſ- 
ſence then gets the better of the circumſtance. The paſ- 
ſions of Greece and France do not ſo much differ by the 
particular characters of particular ages, as they agree. by 
the participation of that which belongs to the ſame paſſion 
in all ages. Our three tragig poets will, therefore, get * 
e 
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by ſuffering only a little ridicule, which falls directly upon 
their times; but theſe times and themſelves will be well re- 
compenſed by the admiration which their art will irre- 
ſiſtibly -inforce. | IT FSI. | Bats 45579454 oth 


Comedy is in u more lamentable ſituation; for not only 


its object is the ridiculous, which though in reality always 
the ſame, is ſo dependant on cuſtom as to — 2 its ap- 
pearance with time and with place; but the art of a comie 
writer is to lay hold of that ſpecies of the ridiculous which 
will catch the ſpectators of the preſent hour, without re- 
gard to futurity. But, though comedy has attained its end, 
and diverted the pit, for which it was written; if it goes 
down to poſterity it is in a new world, where it is no longer 
known; it becomes there quite a foreigner, becauſe there 
are no longer the ſame originals, nor the ſame ſpecies of 
the ridiculous, nor the ſame ſpectators, but a ſet of mer- 
cileſs readers, who complain that they are tired with it, 
though it once filled Athens, Rome, or Paris, with merri- 
ment. This poſition is general, and compriſes all poets and 
all ages. To ſay all at once, comedy is the ſlave of its 
ſubject, and of the reigning taſte; tragedy is not ſubject 
to the ſame degree of — becauſe the ends of the two 
ſpecies of poetry are different. For this reaſon, if we 
ſuppoſe that in all ages there are critics who meaſure 

thing by the ſame rule, it will follow, that if the comedy 
of Ari/iophanes be become obſolete, that of Menander like. 
wiſe, after having delighted Athens, and revived again at 
Rome, at laſt ſuffered by the force of time. The Muſe of 
Moliere has almoſt made both of them forgotten, and would 


ſtill be walking the ſtage, if the deſire of novelty did not 


in time make us weary of that which we have too fre- 
quently admired, e 08-00 5 

Thoſe who have endeavoured to render their judgment 
independant upon manners and cuſtoms, and of fuch men 
there have been always ſome, have not judged ſo ſeverely 


either of times, or of writers ; they have diſcovered, that 


a certain reſemblance runs through all poliſhed ages, which 


are alike in effential things, and differ only in external 


manners, which, if we except religion, are things of in- 
difference; that wherever there is genius, politeneſs, li- 
berty, or plenty, there prevails an exact and delicate taſte, 
which, however hard to be expreſſed, is felt by thoſe that 
were born to feel it; that Athens, the inven of all the 
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taſte, did not conſiſt of ſtupid ſavages; that the Athenian 
and Augigſtan ages having always been conſidered as times 
that enjoyed a 38 . of exceMence, though 
we may di ors from the bad, as in 
our own days, yet we cher ſuſpend the vehemeiice. of 
criticiſm, and proceed wich cantion and timidity before we 

ſs ſentence upon — writers, whoſe good taſte has 
. univerſally applauded. This gbvious conſideration bas 
diſpoſed them to pauſe ; they have endeavonted to:difcover 
the original of taſte, and have found that there is nt only 
a ſtable and ĩimmutable beauty as there is a common un- 
| derſtanding in all times and places, which is never obſolete; 
but there is another kind of beauty, ſuch as ue are uo 
treating, which de times and places, and is 
therefore changeable. Such is the imp ion of every 
thing below, that one mode of beauty is ntverfound with- 
out a mixture of the other, and from theſe two blended 
together reſults what is called the taſte of an age. I am 
now ſpeaking of an age ſp ſprightiy and Aran, pod e which 
leaves works for a long time behind it, an age which is 
imitated or criticiſed when Were have thrown 1 it out 
of fi ht. 1 

9 5 this inconteſlible princiz "which Aggies 2 
beauty univerſal and N anc RY” likewiſe rela- 
tive and particular, which are mingled through one work 
in very different proportions, . it is eaſy to give an „ re 
of the contrary judgments paſſed on Ar:/o Manet. If we 

conſider him only w bes to the autics, . Wich 
though they do not pleaſe us delighted the Athenians, we 
ſhall condemn him at once, though even this ſort of beauty 
may ſometimes have its original in univerſal — carried 
to extravagance. ' Inſtead of commenting. r 0 
able to give merriment to the moſt refined 1 of 
days, we ſhall proceed to place that people with all their 
atticiſm, in the rank of ſavages whom we take upon us to 
degrade becauſe they have no other qualifications ut inno- 
cenee and plain underſtanding. But have not we likewiſe 
amidſt our more poliſhed manners, beauties merely faſhion- 
able, which make part of our writings as of the writings of for- 
mer times; beauties of whichourſelf-love now makes us fond, 
but which, perhaps, will diſguſt our grand-ſons? Let us be 
more equitable, let us leave this relative beauty 8 - real 
value more or leſs in every age : 'or, if we mu judg- 
ment * it, let us ſay that theſe touches i in Arif e, 


mend as eg 
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Menander, and Moliere, were well ſtruck off in their own 
time 3 ut; that comparing them with true that 
part of Ariſtaphanes was a colouring too ſtrong, t of 
Menander was too weak, and that of Moliere was a peculiar 
varniſh formed of the one and the other, which, without 
being an imitation, is itſelf inimitable, yet depending upon 
time, which will efface it hy degrees, as our notions, which 


are every day changing, ſhall reteive a ſenſible. alteration. 
Much of this has already happened ſince the time of Moliere, 
who, if . to come again, muſt take a new road. 


With reſpect to unalterable beauties, of which comed 
admits much fewer than tragedy, when they are the ſubje 

of our conſideration, e muſt not too eafily ſet Ariftophanes 
and Plautut below: Menander and 2 We may pro- 
perly heſitate with Boiltau, whether ve thall- prefer the 
French comedy to the Greek and Latin. Let us only give, 
like him, the great rule for pleaſing in all ages, Ty 
key by which all the difficulties in paſſin Ju ant may be 
opened. r re noting cle » Ay e ny 
1 deſign of th e 3 


ful n cout, ty Sul "ho! Bille? 
Lune & ute 9 . Foufours, en mode les po 
'C% "part gue” Meliere* ill uftrant 75 ecrits, © 
e & fon, art” ent Femporte 1 prix, 
Si mie ami du peuple en fer totes rod 
Mt welt pont ll ts fouvent* e, figures, _ 
Quit? pour. Je houffon Pagreable & be . . 0 | 
2 Vans rok 2 erence 2 Tabarin * poet 


In truth, Ain bones and Plautus united bufſoonery and 
delicacy. in a greater degree than Moliere; and for this they 
may be hlamed. That which then pleaſed at Athens, and 
at Rome, wag a; tranſitory beauty, which had not ſufficient 
foundation in truth, and therefore the taſte changed. But, 
if we condemn. thoſe ages for this, what age ſhall we ſpare ? 
Let us refex every thing to permanent and univerſal taſte, 
and we ſhall find in Kuen xt la as much to com- 


0 


III. But before we go on. to his works, 
Tra dy = it may be allowed to make ſome reflections 
2 upon tragedy and comedy. Tragedy, though 
l different anne to the AE era af times 


* Bulla. Art. Peet, chant, e ee, | 
20 | and 0 
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and nee is uniform in its nature, being founded upon 
the paſſions which never change. ' With comedy it is other- 
wiſe. Whatever difference there is between E/chytus,:\85- 
phecles, and Euripides; between | Corneille and Racine be- 
tween the French and the Greeks, it will not be found duf- 
ficient to conſtitute more than one ſpecies of tragedy. | 


The works of thoſe great maſters are in ſome reſpedts, 
like the ſea-nymphs, of whom Ovid | ſays, ' That their 


« faces were not the ſame, yet ſo m. ee 
« ee to bs ny] LICE | 


ii diverſ dunn, . deer oe forum. wh 


The reaſon 1 that the fame Nee give . or? 
animation to them all. With reſpect to the comedies of 
Ariſtophanes and Plautus, Menander and Terence, Maliere 
and his imitators, if we compare them one with another, 
we ſhall find ſomething of a — likeneſs, but much leſs 
ſtrongly marked, on account of the different appearance 
which ridicule and * — take from the different man- 
ners of every age — not 3 aſs for ſiſters, but for 
very diſtant "i. 20 Muſe of Ariffophanes and Plau- 
tus, to ſpeak of her with juſtice, is a —— al at FED 
whoſe malignant tongue is dip in gall, or in 
dangerous — that of the aſpic ary but whoſe burſts 

of malice and allies of wit, often give a blow where it is 
not expected. The Muſe of Terence, and e e of 
Menander, is an artleſs and unpainted beauty, of eaſy 
gaiety, whoſe features are rather delicate than iking, ra- 
ther ſoft than ſtrong, rather plain and en rome: en 


„ bat always Pere natural. r | 


Ce weft pas un portrait, air nog Pate + | 
Ne ene ene eee SCE 52 „ 


The muſe of Moliere'is not always plainly dreffed, „ but 
takes airs of q 8 „ and riſes above her original condition, ſo 
as to attire herſelf gracefully in magnificent apparel. In her 
manners ſhe mingles elegance with foolery, force with deli- 
cacy, and grandeur, or even haughtineſs, with plainneſs and 
modeſty. If ſometimes, to pleaſe the people, the gives a looſe 
to fes, it is 3 the * 8 of A ms a from _ 


K 
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ſhe immediately returns, and which laſts no longer than a 
ight intoxication, . The firſt might de painted encircled . 

with little ſatyrs, ſome groſsly fooliſh, the others delicate, 

but all extremely licentious and malignant; monkeys al- 
ways ready to laugh in your face, and to point out to indiſ- 
eriminate ridicule the good and the bad. The ſecond may 
be ſhewn encircled with geniuſes full of ſoftneſs and of 
candour, taught to pleaſe by nature alone, and whoſe: ho- 
neyed dialect is ſo much the more inſinuating, as there is 
no temptation to diſtruſt it. The laſt muſt be accompa- 
nied with the delicate laughter of the court, and that of 
the city ſomewhat more courſe, and neither the one nor the 
other can be ſeparated from her. The Muſe of Ariſtophanes 
and of Plautus can never be denied the honour of ſpright- 
lineſs, animation, and invention; nor that of Menander 
and Terence the praiſe of nature and of delicacy ; to that 

of Moliere muſt be allowed the happy ſecret of uniting all 
the piquaney of the former, with a peculiar art which they 
did not know. Of theſe three ſorts of merit, let us ſhew 
to each the juſtice that is due, let us in each ſeparate the 
pure and the true from the falſe gold, without approving + 
or condemning either the one or the other in the groſs. 
If we muſt pronounce in general upon the taſte of their 

- writings, we muſt indiſputably allow that Menander, | T-. 
rence, and Moeliere, will give moſt pleaſure to a decent au- 
dience, and conſequently that they approach nearer to the 
true beauty; and have leſs mixture o — purely rela- 
tive, than Plautus and Ariſtophanes. bree 

H we diſtinguiſh comedy by its ſubjects, we ſhall find 

three ſorts among the Greeks, and as many among the La- 
tins, all differently dreſſed: if we diſtinguiſh it by ages and 
authors, we ſhall again find three ſorts ; and we ſhall find 
three ſorts a third time if we regard more cloſely the ſub- 
jet. As the ultimate and general rules of all theſe ſorts 
of comedy are the fame, it will perhaps be agreeable to our 
purpoſe to ſketch them out before we give a full diſplay of 
the laſt claſs. I can do nothing better on this oecaſion x On 4 
tranſcribe the twenty-fifth reflection of Rapin upon poetry 
in eee "REA 5 * ks 71 F 
1. Comedy, 8 eis a repre- Rn 
« ſentation of — life: its end is to 8 
« ſbew the faults of particular characters on f come. 


* Refleftians ſur la Poet. P» 164. Paris, ks. =" 
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« the to correct the diſorder of the people by the 
« fear of ridicule. Thus ridicule is the eſſential part 

« a comedy. Ridicule may be in words, or in things; it 
« may be decent or groteſque. To find. what is: ridicu- 
4 Jous in every thing, is the gift merely of nature; for all 
« the actions of life have their bright and their datk ſides; 
« ſomething ſerious, and ſomething merry. But Ariſtotle, 
« who has given rules for drawing tears, has given none 
« for raiſing laughter; for this is merely the work of na- 
« ture, and muſt proceed from genius, with very little 
« help from art or matter. The Spaniards have a turn 
« to find the ridicule in things much more than we: 
t and the Laliant, who are natural comedians, have a bet- 
« ter turn for expreſſing it; their language is more proper 
« for it than ours, by an air of drollery which it can put- 
« on, and of which ours may become capable when it 
cc ſhall be brought nearer to perfection. In ſhort, that a- 
« preeable turn, that gaiety which yet maintains the de- 
« licacy of its character without falling into dulneſs or 
«© into 3 that elegant raillery which is the flower | 
« of fine wit, is the qualification which comedy requires. 
« We muſt however remember that the true artificial ri- 
« dicule, which is required on the theatre, muſt be only 
« a.tranſcript of the ridicule which nature affords. Co- 


* © medy is naturally written, when, being on the theatre, 


a man can fancy himſelf in a private family, or a par- 
ce ticular part of the town, and meets with nothing but 
« what he really meets with in the world; for it is no real 
« comedy in which a man does not ſee his own picture, 
« and find his own manners and thoſe of the people among 
“ whom he lives. Menander ſucceeded only by this art 
« among the Greeks: and the Romans, when they fat at 
« Terence's comedies, imagined themſelves in a private 
-M party's for they found nothing there which they had not 
© been uſed to find in common company. The great art 
«© of comedy is to adhere tc nature without deviation; to 
«© have general ſentiments and expreſſions which all the 
„ world can underſtand: for the writer muſt keep it always 
& in his mind, that the coarſeſt touches after nature will 
ec pleaſe more than the moſt delicate with which nature is 
« inconſiſtent. However, low and mean words ſhould ne- 
« ver be allowed upon the if they are not ſupported 
„ with" ſome kind of wit. Proverbs and vulgar ſmartneſ- 
* ſes can never be ſuffercd, unleſs they have rr in 
= | b them 
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« them of nature and pleaſantry. This is the univerſal 
«, principle of comedy, whatever is repreſented in this 
« manner muſt pleaſe, and nothing can ever pleaſe without 
« it. It is by application to the ſtudy of nature alone 
(©. that we arrive at probability, which is the only in- 
« fallible guide to theatrical ſucceſs: without this pro- 
6c n tding is defective, and that which has 
«jt, is beautiful: he that follows this, can never go 
. «« Wrong; and the. moſt common faults of comedy pro- 
« ceed from the neglect of propriety, and the precipita- 
1 tion of incidents. Care muſt likewiſe be taken that the 
« hints made uſe of to introduce the incidents, are not 
« too ſtrong, that the ſpectator may enjoy the pleaſure of 
% finding out their meaning: but commonly the weak place 
% in our comedy is the untying-of the plot, in which we 
« almoſt always fail, on account of the difficulty which 
« there is in diſentangling of what has been perplexed. 
« To perplex an intrigue is eaſy, the imagination does it 
% by itſelf; but it muſt be diſentangled merely by the 
« judgment, and is, therefore, ſeldom done happily : and 
% he that reflects a very little, will find that moſt comedies 
« are faulty by an unnatural cataſtrophe. It remains to 
« be examined whether comedy will allow pictures larger 
« than the life, that this ſtrength of the ſtrokes may make 
« a deeper impreſſion upon the mind of the ſpeCtators ; 
« that is, if a poet may make a covetous man more cove- 
« tous, and a peevith man more impertinent and more 
c troubleſome than he really is. To which 1 anſwer, that 
« this was the practice of Plautus, whoſe aim was to pleaſe 
« the people; but that Terence, who wrote for gentlemen, 
«6.confined himſelf within the compaſs of nature, and re- 
« preſented vice without addition or aggravation, How- 
<< ever, theſe extravagant characters, ſuch as the Citizen 
1% turned Gentleman, and the Hypochondriac Patient of Mo- 
&« /iere, have lately ſucceeded at court, where delicacy is 
« carried ſo far; but every thing, even to provincial inter- 
« ludes, is well received if it has but merriment, for we had 
« rather laugh than admire. Theſe are the moſt impor- 
« tant rules of comedy“ ray td fe PP 
_*au , XIV. 'Theſe rules, indeed, are common 
Three forts, of to the three kinds which I have in my mind; 
comedy. but it is neceſſary. to diſtinguiſh each fr 
the reſt, which may be done by diverſity of matter, whi 


- 
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ways:makos/ ſome diverfity of management. Th gd and 


middle comedy ſimply repreſented real adventures ; in dhe 

ſame way:dome paffages of "hiſtory and of fable might form 
z claſs of comedies, which ſhould: reſemble it without han- 
ing its faults ; / ſuch is che Ampbitrpen.  How!many moral 


tales, how many--adveritures-ancjent: and modern, how 
many little fables of He of Phadriu, of Fontaine,” or 


ſome: other ancient poet, would make pretty exhibitions, if 


they were all made uſe of as materials by ſkilful: hands? 
And have we not ſeen ſome like Timon the:Man Hater, that 
have been ſucceſaful in this way? This ſort chiefſy reguuſis 
the ſtafians. The ancient exfubition called 4 ſatyre; be- 
eauſe the ſatyrs played theit᷑ part in it, of which we have 
no other inſtante than the Cyclops of | Euripides; has, with | 
out doubt, given occaſion tothe al comedies, for 
which we are chiefſy indebted to ah, and which are there 
more cultivated than in France. lt is, however; à kind of 
exhibition that would have its charms, if it wu touched . 
with elegance and without meanneſe; it is the paſtoral put 
into action. To; conclude, the new comedy; invented by 
Menander, has produced the comedy properly fo: called in 
our times. This\is that which has for its fubject general 
pictures of commèn life, and feigned names and 'adyen- 
tures, whether of the court or of the city. This third 
kind is inconteſtably the moſt noble, and has received the 
ſtrongeſt ſanction from cuſtom: It is likewiſe the moſt diſſi- 
cult to perform, becauſe it is merely the work of invention, 
in which the poet has no help from real paſſages, or perſons, 
which the tragic poet always makes uſe of. Who knows 
dut by deep thinking, another kind of comedy may be in- 
vented wholly different from the three which I have men- 
tioned; ſuch is the fruitfulneſs of comedy; but its courſe 
is already too wide for the diſcovery of new fields to be 
wiſhed, and on ground where we are already ſo apt to 
ſtumble, nothing is ſo dangerous ks novelty imperfectiyx 
underſtood. This is the rock on which men have often 
ſplit in every kind of purſuit; to go no further, in that 
of grammar and language: it is better to endeavour after 
novelty in the manner of expreſſing common things, than 
to hunt for ideas out of the way, in which a man 
loſes himſelf. The ill ſucceſs of that odd 
gic Comedy, a monſter wholly unknown. to 
ms Or e 
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cienily ſhews the tet, e i 
y me danger of novelty'- in attempts like 
. 'S 5 1 . Fw . £ PR "x" X 


theſe. 3 4 $75.8 22109 nta 
dy or dramas, a queſtion. may be revived equally 
'be the harder to common and important, which has been 


vriie. oſtener propoſed than well decided: it is, 
vhether comedy or tragedy be moſt eaſy or difficult to- be 


well executed. I ſhall not have the temerity to determine 
prey a queſtion which ſo many great geniuſes have 
been afraid to decide: but if it be allowed to every literary 
man to give his reaſons for and againſt a mere work of 
genius, conſidered without reſpect to its good or had ten- 

ey, I ſhall in a few words give my opinion, drawn 
from the nature of the two works, and the qualifications 
they demand. Horace * propoſes à queſtion nearly of 
the ſame kind: it has been enquired, whether a 


66 2 be the work of art or nature: for my part, 
66 


do not ſee much to be done by art without genius, 
% nor by genius without knowledge. The one is neceſ- 
4c ſary to — 
4 co-operation. If we ſhould endeavour to accommodate 
matters in imitation of this deciſion of Horace, it were 
eaſy to ſay at once, that ſuppoſing two geniuſes equal, one 
tragic and the other comic, ſuppoſing the art likewiſe equal 
in each, one would be as eaſy or difficult as the other; 
but this, though ſatisfactory in the ſimple queſtion put by 


Horace, will not be ſufficient here: Nobody can doubt but 


genius and induſtry contribute their part to every thing 
valuable, and particularly to good poetry. But if genius 
and ſtudy were to be weighed one againſt the other, in 
order to diſcover which muſt contribute moſt to a good 

work, the queſtion would become more curious, and, per- 
_ haps, very difficult of ſolution. Indeed, though nature 
muſt have a great part of the expence of poetry, yet no 
poetry laſts long that is not very correct: the balance, 
therefore, ſeems to incline in favour of correction. For 
is it not known, that Virgil with leſs genius than Ovid, is 
yet valued more by men of exquiſite judgment; or, with- 


out going ſo far, Boileau, the Horace of our time, who 


compoſed with ſo much labour, and aſked Moliere where 
he found his-rhyme ſo ealily, has ſaid, “ If I write four 


* Poet. v. 407. N 


poliſhed 


other, and the ſucceſs depends upon their 


& words, I ſhall blot out three;“ has not Boilaau, by his 
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iſhed lines, retouched and retouched a thouſand times, 
gained eng ahove the works of thejlame Molier 5 
which are ſo. natural, and produced by fo fruitful a genius 
Horace was of that opinion, for when; he is teaching the 
writers of his age the att of poetry, he tells them in Plain 
terms, that Rams would excel in writing as in arma, if the 
poets were not afraid. of the. labour, patience, and time 
required to poliſh, their pieces. He thought every, poem 
was bad that had not been brought ten times back to che 
anvil, and required that a work ſhould be kept nine years, 
as. a child is ning months in the womb of its mother, to 
reſtrain that natural impatience which combine with l — .- 
and ſelf- love to diſguiſe, faults; ſo. certain is it that cor- 


* 


» 


rection is the touch-ſtone of writing. 
The queſtion, propoſed comes back to the compariſon - 
which I have been making between genius and correction, 
ſince we are now. CY in enquiring whether there is 
more or leſs difficulty in writing tragedy. or comedy: for as 
we muſt compare. nature and ſtudy one with another, ſince 
they muſt both concur more or leſs to make a poet; fo if 
we will compare the labours of two different minds in dif- 
ferent kinds of writing, we muſt, with regard to the au- 
thors, compare the force of genius; and with reſpect to 
the compoſition, the difficulties of the tac. 


a * * 4 * 


The genius of the tragic and comic wri r will be cally | 


allowed to be remote from each other. Every performance, 
be what it will, requires. a turn of mind which a man 
cannot confer upon himſelf: it is purely the gift of na- 
ture, which determines; thoſe who. have it, to purſue, al- 
moſt in ſpite of themſelves, the taſte which predominates 
in their minds. Paſcal found in his childhood, that he was 
a mathematician, and Yazdyke that he was 
Sometimes this internal direction of th bind does not 
make ſuch evident diſcoveries of itſelf z it is rare to 
find Corneilles who have lived long without knowing that 
they were poets. Corneille having once got ſome notion 
of his powers, tried a long time on all ſides to know what 
particular direction he ſhould take. He had firſt made an 
attempt in comedy, in zn age when it was yet ſo groſs in 
France that it could give no pleaſure to polite perſons. 
Melite was ſo well received when he dreſſed her out, that 
ſhe gave riſe to a new ſpecies of ogy and comedians.” 
This ſucceſs, which encouraged Corneille. to purſue that 
ſort of comedy of which 51 was the firſt inventor, left him 
VEG 5 * | .- (00; 


born a painter. 
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no reaſon to im gine, that he was one day to produce Gen 
maſter-pieces of tragedy, which his mu Aged after 
Werde with ſo much ſplendor; and yet” lels did he im. 
, that his comié pieces, which, for want of any that 
: preferable; were then very much in faſhion, would 
be eclipſed by another gehius formed upon the Greets 
and Romans, and who ould add to their excellencies' im 
ments of his own, and that this modiſh comedy to 
— ec as" to his idol, dedicated his labour, 
ly be forge He wrote firſt Ifrdra, and after. 
wards e Cid, and, A that prodigious Night of his genius, 
he diſcovered! though late, that nature lad formed him to 
run in no other courſe but that of Sophorter. Happy ge- 
nius that, without rule or imitation,” could at once take ſo 
high 2 "Might; having once, as I may ay; made hinaſelf an 
eagle, he never afterwards quitted path, which he had 
worked out for bimſelf, ober the heads of the Writers of 
his time: yet he retained ſome tracty” ef the falſe taßte 
which infeſted the whole nation; but _ in" this, Re 4.1 
ſerves our admiration, ſince in time d it cmd. 
letely by the reflections be made, A 2 ſe br Section 
In Mort, Cirneille was born for tragedy, as —.— 
comedy. Molicre, indeed, knew his own” genius ſodtith, 
and was not leſs” happy in FP 1 Wale, — it 
often W to him as to ory N12 


i3þt ve # MOST "I 67 Þ weilte 


geren ” PErreur > for nai] cud 4 an » 

En habit de Marquis, en robes de Cm, 
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But, without alis 17 inder neriger HE Grit os 
4 _ 8 515 knowledge of his own genius, let ub 
uppoſe that the powers of tragedy and comed were 4 
equally ſhared between Moliere 2 Corneille, thay are 
different in their own nature, and then nothing mote will 
remain than to compare the ſeveral difficulties of each com- 
poſition, and to rate thoſe difficulcics' together which are 
3 to 5h. * i 6 a 
It appears, fir t the tragic as in his ſabje 

an advantage over the comic, rig poet bu it from 122 | 
| . at leaſt in the more Nn 
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is obli to form it by his own invention. Non 
ies mos: fo as it might ſeem to find comic ſubjecte 
capable of a new and pleafing form; but hiſtory is a ſource, TH 
if not inexhauſfible, yet certainly ſo copious as nevet to "a 
leave the genius It is true, that inventian ſeems; n 
to have a wider field t than hiſtory : real fats are limited 
in their number, but the facts which may be ſeigned have 
no end; but thongb, in this reſpect, i — may be al- 
lowed to have the advantage, is the propre: eee. 
to be accounted as nothing ? To make a tragedy, is — 
materials together, and to make uſe of them like a fleil 
architect 3 but uo abe a comedy, is $0 build Hie Ach in 
the air. It is in vain to boaſt that the compaſs of 'invens 
on is a8 wide as the extent of deſire: erery thing is limit« 
ed, and the mind of man like every thing elſe. Befides 
invention mult be in conformity to nature ; but diſtinct 
and remarkable obaraQers are very rare in nature kerſelf. 
Maliere has got hold on the principal touches of ridieule. 
If any man ſhould characters leſs ſtrong, he will be 


danger of dulneſs. Where come to be, 
— hymn Pr reg ode Act 


| ſubordinate perſonages, it 
of a picture muſt ariſe from the pringi pal perſons, and not 
from the multitude 8 * In the Game "4 
manner, à comedy, to i be ſupported * 5 4 
unn character, and not by under-parts. + ot; AE | 
ut, on the contrary, tragic characters are r 
ber, though of them the general — are limited ; but 
diſſimulation, jealouſy,” policy, ambition, defire of domi- 
nion, and other inteteſts and paſſions, are various without * 
end, and take a thouſand ae , def. ne er. . 
| E — 
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tion, or are leſs varied by different circumſtances, than the 

vices and paſſions of heroes; but that if they were to be 
brought over again in comedies, they would be leſs diſ- 
tinct, leſs exact, leſs forcible, and, conſequently, leſs ap- 
plauded. Pleaſantry and ridicule muſt be more ſtrongly” 
marked than heroiſm and pathos, which ſupport themſelves: 


by their own force. Beſides, though theſe two things of 


ſo different natures could ſupport themſelves equally in 
equal variety, which is very far from being the caſe; yet 
comedy, as it now ſtands, conſiſts not in incidents, but in 
characters. Now it is by incidents only that characters are 
diverſified, as well upon the ſtage of comedy, as upon the 
ſtage of life. Comedy, as Moliere has left it, reſembles the 
ictures of manners drawn by the celebrated La Bruyere. 
ould any man after him venture to draw them over again, 
he would expoſe himſelf to the fate of thoſe who have ven- 
tured to continue them. For inſtanee, what could we add 
to his character of the Abſent Man? Shall we put him in 
other circumſtances? The principal ſtrokes of abſence of 
mind will always be. the ſame; and there are only thoſe 
ſtriking touches which are fit for a comedy, of which the 
| end is painting after nature, but with ſtrength and ſpright- 
lineſs like the deſigns of Ca/lof. If comedy were among us 
what it is in Spain, à kind of romance, conſiſting of. _— 
_ circumſtances and intrigues, perplexed and diſentangled, fc 
as to ſurpriſe; if it was nearly the ſame with that which 
Corneille practiſed in his time; if, like that of 'Terence, it went 
no farther than to draw the common portraits of ſimple na- 
ture, and ſhe w us fathers, ſons, and rivals; notwithſtand- 
ing the uniformity, which would always prevail as in the 
plays of Terence, and probably in thoſe of Menander, whom 
imitated in his four firſt pieces, there would always be 

a reſource. found either in variety of incidents, like thoſe of 
the Spaniards, or in the repetition of the ſame characters 
in the way of Terence but the caſe is now very different, 
the public calls for new characters and nothing elſe. - Mul- 
tiplicity of accidents, and the laborious contrivance of an 
intrigue, are not now allowed to ſhelter a weak genius that 
would find great conveniencies in that way of writing. 
Nor does it fie the taſte of comedy which requires an air 
leſs conſtrained, and ſuch freedom and eaſe of manners as 
admits nothing of the romantic. She leaves all the po 
of ſudden events to the novels, or little romances, whic 
were the diverſon of the laſt age. / She allows nothing but 
e | | A2 a ſucceſſion 
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' a ſucceſſion of characters reſembling nature, and falling in 
without any apparent contrivance. Racine has likewiſe 
taught us to give to tragedy the ſame ſimplicity of air and 
action; he has endeavoured to diſentangle it from that 
great number of incidents, which made it rather a ſtudy 
than diverſion to the audience, and which ſhew the poet 
not ſo much to abound in invention, as to be deficient in © 
taſte. But, notwithſtanding all that he has done, or that 
we can do, to make it ſimple, it will a: ways. have the ad- 
vantage over comedy in the number of its ſubjects, becauſe '_ 
it admits-more variety of ſituations and events, which give 
variety and novelty to the characters. A miſer, copied 
after nature, will always be the miſer of Plautus or Me- 
liere: but a Nero, or a prince like Nero, will not always be 
the hero of Racine. Comedy admits of fo little intrigue, 
that the miſer cannot be ſhewn in any ſuch poſition as will 
make his picture new; but the great events of tragedy may 
put Nero in ſuch circumſtances as ta make him wholly ano; 
ther character. ve 7 yy LL or $2 ** | FIR ; | 
But, in the ſecond: place, over and above the ſubjects, 
may we not ſay ſomething concerning the final purpoſe of 
comedy and tragedy ? The purpoſe of the one is to divert, 
and the other to move; and of theſe which is the” 
eaſier ? To go to the bottom of thoſe purpoſes; to move is 
to ſtrike thoſe ſtrings of the heart which is moſt natural, 
terror and pity: to. divert is to make one laugh, a thing 
which indeed is natural enough, but more delicate. The 
gentleman and the ruſtic have both ſenſibility and tender- 
neſs of heart, ee in greater or leſs degree; but as 
they are men alike, the heart is moyed by the ſame touches. - 
They both love likewiſe to ſend their thoughts abroad, and: 
to expand themſelves in merriment; but the ſprings which | 
muſt. be touched for this purpoſe, are not the ſame in the 
gentleman and the ruſtic. The paſſions depend on nature, 
and merriment upon education. The clown will laugh at 
a waggery, and the gentleman only at a ſtroke of delicate 
conceit. -- The ſpectators of a tragedy, if they Rave but a 
little Pages, are almoſt all on a level; but with reſpect to 
comedy, we have three claſſes, if not more, the people, 
_ — ok the 3 there are certain * in 
which all may be com nded in the term people, this is 
not one of thoſe caſes. Whatever father N may ſay 
_ about it, we are more willing even to admire than to 
laugh. Every man that has any Nenn | 
Maes Dog ek | „„ + NS 
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comedy. 
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 laughsi as mel as the philoſopher admires ; for we ate 
not to reckon thoſe fits of laughter which are not incited. 
by nature, and which are given merely to complaiſance, to 
reſpect, flattery, and good humour; ſuch as break out at 
ſayings — pretend to ſmartneſs in aſſemblies. The 
* of the ae is of another ſtamp. Every reader. 
ſpectator jadges of wit by his own ſtandard, and mea». 
ſures it by his en or. by his condition: the different 
capacities and cond: tions of men make them direrted on 
very different oecaſions. If, therefore, we conſider. the end 
of the tragic. -and comic poet, the comedian muſt be in- 


volved in much more difficulties, | without taking in the 


obſtructions to be encountered equally, by both, in an art 
which conſiſts in raiſing the ons, or the mink of a 
t multitude, The tragedian has little to do but to re. 
dea upon his awn thought, and draw from his heart thoſe 
finches which will certainly make their. * to the 
hearts of others, if he found them in his own. The other 
muſt take many forms, and change himſelf almoſt into, 16 
* e 2s he undertakes, to ſatisſy and diyert. 
. . F 
poſed to depend upon genius, the buſineſs will 
as equally Is tal and difficult to ane. author and to the other. 
This object ion is of no weight; for the fame queſtion ſtill 
recurs, \which is, whether of theſe. two kinds of — 
is more valuable or more rare. If we proceed by enam 
and not by reaſoning, we ſhall decide I think - fayour e 


It may be-ſaid, that, if merely art be rn it will 
require per thoughts to form a plan juſt and ſimple; ta 
produce pr ſurpriſes without apparent contrivance; ta 
carry a paſhon ſxilfull through its en, to its height: 
to arrive happily to the end by, always from it, a6 
Ithaca ſeemed to fly U to la the . and ſcenes; 
and to raiſe by inſenſible degrees a ſtriking edifice, of which 
the leaſt merit.iball be exaCineſs of proportion. It may 
be added, BR in comedy. this art is infinitely 1 —— 5 
there the cha e Wh as) 4 6 n the ſtage with * 
Wr or plot: — gs quarry — 3 the | 
ee it at once, an an hy van — 
8388 of 

— * over +9 x ſcene, which, is 
— ty ny men, than of long 
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Theſe obj 1 and many ch which fo fruitful FO 
ſubjeQ,m ane eaſily funge, is is not difficult co refute; and 
if we were to judge by the impreſnon "inade” on the 


mind by tragedies and comedies of equal excellence, per- | 


haps, when we examine thoſe impreſſions, it will be found _ 
— a ſally of pleaſantry, Which diverts all the world, re- 
quired more thought than a r which gave the higheſt 
pleaſure i in tragedy; and to this determination we ſhall be 
more intlined when a . examination ſhall ſhew us, that 
2 happy f vein of tragedy is opened and effuſed at leſs ex». 
pence, , than 2 — 7 witticiſm in comedy has re-- 
quired merely to afſign its place. | 
It would be $00, — to dwell long upon ſuch a digreſ . 


ſion; and as I have no buſineſs to deride the queſtion, I 


leave both that and my arguments to the taſte of each par- 
ticular reader, who will fing what is * be app for or 
e e. was only to co , 
ſidered. as a e genius, Ns 1 5 of — ge can: 
be ſuppoſed to deliver N parting. from his tharucy | 
and without palliating in any, pegs the corrupt uſs 
Bing been almoſt, always. made o exhibition whi 
in its nature might $4 63s 3 but has been vicious from 


the time it bas been infected with the wickedneſs ** 5 1 


It is not for public exhibitions. that I am now, writing, but 
for literary. i inquiris, The. is too much frequented, and 
books tog much neglected. Yet. it is to the literature of 
Greece and. Rome that we. are indebted for. that valuable 
taſte, which will be inſenſibly loſt by the affected negli · 
gence which now prevails of haying fecourſe to originals. 
| reaſon has been a conliderable. gainer, it muſt 0 con 
ſeſſed that taſte has been — a loſer. 

To return to 4 ee ſo r man af Latz 5 
quity, throug g ſucceſſio wm ages, down to our 
times, have et g ET upon his that we cannot 
naturally ſuppoſe them cantem ptible, ereilte the 
eſſential faults with which he one be juſtly reproached. It 
js ſufficient to ſay, that he wh" oe by Plato and Ci. 
cero; and to conclude by that which 8 him moſt ho- 
nour, but: ſtill falls for of . juſtification, the ſtrang and 
ſprightly eloquence. of St ire drew, its ſupport 5 

maſculine and vigorous atticiſm of this 3 | 
median, to whom the father paid the fame regard ay Als 


ander to Homer, that, of putting na works under. his 42 


low, that he might read — | 
inthe mornings bon he awal 5 9 


GENERAL CONCLUSION | 
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Summary of. I. HUS I have given a faithful extract 
the ſourarticles © ,'"'''F of the remains of Ariflophanes.. 
treated of in That I have not ſhewn them in their true 
| form, I am not afraid that any body will 
complain. 1 have given an account of every thing as far 
2s it was conſiſtent with moral decency. No pen, how- 
ever cynical or heatheniſh, would venture to produce in 
open Jay the horrid paſſages which I have put out of ſight; 
and inſtead of regretting any part that I have ſuppreſſed, 
the very ſuppreſſion will ea y ſhew to what degree the 
Athenians were infected with licentionſneſs of imagination 
and corruption of principles. If the taſte of antiquity al- 
lows us to preſerve what time and barbarity have hitherto 
ſpared, religion and virtue at leaſt oblige us not to ſpread 
it before the eyes of mankind. To end this work in an 
uſeful manner, let us examine in a few words the four 
particulars which are moſt ſtriking in the eleven pieces of 


Ariflophanes., © 80 | | | 
5 II. The firſt is the character of che an- 
Charafter of cont comedy, which has no likeneſs to any 
8 come”. thing in nature. Its genius is fo wild and 
ſtrange, that it ſcarce admits a definition. In 
what claſs of comedy muſt we place it? It appears to me 
to be a ſpecies of writing by itſelf. If we had Phrymcus, 
Plato, lis, Critinus Ameigſias, and ſo many other ce- 


,  lebrated rivals of Ari/ephancs, of whom all that we can 


find are a few fragments ſcattered in Plutarch, Athenias | 
and Suidar, we might compare them with our poet, ny | 
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the general ſcheme, obſerve” the minuter diſſerences, and 
form a complete notion of their comic ſtage. But fot want 
of all this we can fix only on Ariſtophanes, and it is true that 
he may be in ſome meaſure ſufficient to furniſh a tolerable, 
judgment of the old comedy; for if we believe him, and” 

who can be better credited? he was the moſt daring of all 
his brethren the poets, who practiſed the ſame kind of 

writing. Upon this ſuppoſition we may conclude, that the- 


comedy of thoſe days conſiſted in an allegory drawn out and 


continued; an allegory never very regular, but often in- 
genious, and almoſt always carried beyond ſtrict propriety,” 


of ſatire keen and biting, but diverſified, ſprightly and un- 


expected; ſo that the wound was given it was | 
ceived. Their 5 ints of ſatire were thunderbolts, and their 
wild figures, with their variety and quickneſs, had the ef- 
fect of lightning. Their imitation was carried even to re- 
ſemblance of perſons, and their common entertainments 
was a parody of rival poets: joined, if I may ſo expreſs it, 
with a parody of manners and habits. | 
But it would be tedious to draw out to the reader that 
which he will already have perceived better than myſelf. 1 
have no deſign to anticipate his reflections; and therefore 
mall only ſketch the picture, which he muſt finiſh by him- 
ſelf ; he will purſue the ſubject farther, and form to him 
ſelf a view of the common and domeſtic life of the Athe- - 
nian, of which this kind of comedy was a picture, with 
ſome aggravation of the features: he will bring within his 
view all the cuſtoms, manners, and vices, the whole 
| character of the people of "Athens. By bringing all theſe 
together he will fix in his mind an indelible idea of the 
people in whom ſo many contrarieties were united, and 
who in a manner that can ſcarce be expreſſed, connected 
nobility with the caſt of Athens, wiſdom with madneſs, 
rage for novelty with a bigotry for antiquity, the politeneſs 
of a monarchy with the roughneſs of a republic, refine- 


ment with'coarſeneſs, independence with ſlavery, haughti- © - 


neſs with. ſervile compliance, ſeverity of manners with de- 


bauchery, a kind of irreligion with piety. We ſhall do ; 
this in reading; as in travelling through different nations 


we make ourſe ves maſters of their characters by combin- 


. ing woes * R and 8 _ vor 
we ſee. * 


, 1 * . * 1 od 4 
: 4 - 
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III. The government of Athens makes a fine. 
ber of the ancient comedy. In moſt ſtates. 
the myſtery of government is confined within 
the walls of the cabinet; even in -common- 

3 does not paſs but through five or fix heads, who 
rule thoſe that think themſelves the rulers. Oratory dares 
not touch it, and comedy ſtill lefs. Ciro himſelf 1 did not 
ſpeak freely upon ſo nice a ſubjec as the Raman com- 
monwealth; but the Athenian eloquence was informed of, 
the whole ſecret, and fearches the receſſes of the human, 
mind, to fetch it out and expoſe it to the people. De. 
mgfhenet, and his contemporaries, ſpeak with a freedom at 
which we are aſtoniſhed, notwithſtanding the notion we 
hive of popular government, yet at what. time but this 
did comedy adventure to claim the fame 'rights with civil 
eloquence! The Fahan comedy of the laſt age, all daring 5 
as it was, could for its boldneſs come into no competition 5 
with the ancient. It was limited to general fatire, which 
was ſometimes carried ſu far, that the malignity was, overs 
— in an attention to the wild exaggeration, the un- 
ſtrokes, the pungent wit, and the malignity con- 
3 flights as became the character of 
Harlequin. But though it fo far reſembled Arif | 
our age is yet at a great diſtance from his, ant ſtaliam 
coinedy from his ſcenes: But with reſpect to the liberty | 
of cenſuring the government, there can be no compariſon 
made of one age or comedy with another. Ariflophanes is the | 
only writer of his kind, and is for that reaſon of the high, 
eſt value. A ſtate ſet at the head of Greece, in = 
| 2 ſubject of his merriment, and that merriment is allo w-. 
ed by the ſtate el This appears to us an iniconkſtency 3x 
but it is true that it was the intereſt of the ſtate to allow it, 
though not always without inconveniency. It was a F&+ 
ſtraint upon the ambition and tyranny of ſingle men, a2 
matter of great importance to a people ſo vety jealous 6 
their liberty. Citon, Alcibiades, Lamachus, aud many other 
generals and mfr, were kept under by: —＋ the 
comic ſtrokes of a poet fo little cautious as Sib 5 
He was once indeed in danger of pa dear A 
He proſeſſed, as he telis us Simſelf, 8 
R to the ſtate ; and rated big merit eee 
to complain that he was not kay ag But, under pre- 
tence 11 A e he N 3 
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conduct, neither was government, ney revenues, po- 
pular aſſernblies, ſecret proceedings i n judicature, choice of 
miniſters, 'the Sererament of the” or chat of che 


Sit hon TM me Pirie, wad! * Birds; aro 
wonnen of che boldneſs of the poet, Who was not 
afraid of eenſuring the government for the obſtinate con- 

tinuance of a ruinous war, for undertaking new ones, aud 
feeding ſelf with wild imaginstions, and — to de- 
firuBion as it did for an idle point of honour. - " 

Nothing can be more reprozcbful' to the Abet * 
his play of the Knights, when he under an alle- 
gory that may be eaſily ſeen through, the nation of the 
Athenians as an Cid doating fellow tricked by à new man, 
mw as Cizon adenoma who were of the” a - 


4 4}: & © 9 


muſt rae; aſtoniſhment” Wb. the! ge one is 2 
below the ſchemes of women, whom the aythor makes 1i- 
diculous for no other reaſon than to bring contempt 8 
their huſbarids; who held the helm of govertiment,-'- 
The aps is written to expoſe the madneſs of people | 
for lawſuits and ktigations, and a "multitude of iniquitics 
are laid open | 
It may by beg gathered, that motwithſtinding the wife 
laws of Sofon, which | they ſtil profeſſed to follow, che 8 
vernment was falling into decay, for we are not to un 
ſtand the jeſt of Ariftephanei in the literal ſenſe. It W 
that the ee though we ſhould ſuppoſe it but half 
as much as we are told, was very great, it ended in 
che deſtruction of Athens, which could ſcarce raiſe its head 
again, after it had been taken by Lyſander. "Though. we 
_ conſider Ariffophanes as a comic writer who deals my Exag- 
geration, and bring down his {tories to their true Randard, 
we ſtill find that the fundamentals of their governments | 
fail in almoſt all the eſſential points. That che people 
wert i d by men of ambition; that all councils and 
decrees had their original in factious combinations; that 
avarice and private intereſt animated all their poliey to the 
hurt of che public; that their revenues were ill managed, 
allies' improperly treated; that their good citizens 
_ were: ſacrificed, and the bad put in places; that a mad 
eagerneſs for judicial litigation _ ek up all their attention 
Within, and that war was made 3 8 
3 Waldom 
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wiſdom and precaution, as with r and good luck; 
that the love of novelty and faſhion in the manner of ma- 
naging the public affairs was a-madneſs univerſally preva- 


lent; and that Melanthius ſays in Plutarch, che republic of 


- Athens was continued only by the perpetual diſcord of thoſe 
that managed its affairs. This remedied the diſhonour by 
| preſerving the equilibrium, and was kept: always in action 
by eloquence and comedy, /. ys OE, IO 
. This is what in general may be drawn from the reading 
| Ariſtophanes. The ſagacity of the readers will go farther : 
they will. compare the different forms of government by 
which that tumultuous people endeavoured to regulate or 
increaſe the democracy, which forms were all fatal to the- 
ſtate, becauſe they were not built upon laſting foundations, 
and had all in them the principles of deſtruction. A 
ſtrange contrivance it was to perpetuate a ſtate by changing 
the juſt proportion which So d wiſely ſettled between 
the nobles and the people; and by opening a gate to the 
ſkilful, ambition of thoſe who had art or courage enough to 
+ force themſelves into the government by means of the peo- 
ple, whom they flattered with protections that they might 
more certainly cruſh them. a KO OS" af} 
r IV. Another part of the works df Arifto- 
poets rallied. pbanes are his pleaſant - reflections upon the 
_ **...-. ...... moſt celebrated poets: the ſhafts which he 
lets fly at the three heroes of tragedy, and particu- 
larly at Zuripides, might incline the reader to believe that 
he had little eſteem for thoſe great men; and that probably 
the ſpectators that applauded him were of his opinion. 
This concluſion would not be juſt, as I have already ſhewn 
by arguments, which, if I had not offered them, the reader 
might have diſcovered better than I. But that I may 
leave no room for objections, and prevent any ſhadow. of 
captiouſneſs, I ſhall venture to obſerve, that poſterity will 
not conſider Racine as leſs a maſter of the French ſtage be- 
cauſe his plays were ridiculed by parodies. Parody always 
fixes upon the beſt pieces, and was more to the taſte of 
the Greeks than to ours. At preſent the high theatres give 
it up to ſtages of inferior rank; but in Athens the comic 
theatre conſidered parody as its principal ornament, for a 
reaſon which is worth examining. The ancient comedy 


was not like ours, a remote and delicate imitation ; it was 


the art of groſs mimickry, and would have been ſuppoſed - 
to have miſſed its aim, had it not copied the mien, the 
FR "wah, 


J 
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walk; the dreſs, the motions of the face of thoſe whom it 
exhibited. Now parody is an imitation of this kind; it is 
a change of ſerious to burleſque, by a ſlight variation of 
words, inflection of voice, or an imperceptible art of mi- 
mickry. Parody is to poetry as a maſque to a face. A 
the tragedies af E/chylus, of Sophacles,' and of Euripides, 
were much in faſhion, and were known by m. to the 
people, the parodies upon them would naturally ſtrike and 
pleaſe, when they were accompanied by the grimaces of a 
good comedian, who mimicked with archneſs a ſerious 
character. Such is, the malignity of human nature; we 
love to laugh at thoſe whom we eſteem moſt, and by this 
make ourſelves ſome recompenſe for the unwilling homage 
which we pay to merit. The * upon theſe poets 
made by Ariffophanes, ought to. be conſidered rather as en- 
comiums than ſatires. They give us occaſion to examine 
whether the criticiſms are juſt or not in themſelves: but 
what is more important, they afford.no proof that Euripides 
or his predeceſſors wanted the eſteem of Arifaphanes or his 
age. The ſtatues raiſed to their honour, the reſpect paid 
by the Athenians to their writings, and the careful preſerva- 
tion of thoſe writings themſelves, are immortal teſtimonies _ 
in their favour, and make it unneceſſary: for me to ſtop 
NA upon ſo plauſible a ſolution of fo. frivolous. an 
10N, - | bs. £2: «OE Oat of N 
W. The moſt troubleſome difficulty, and -:. © 
that which, ſo far as I know, has not yet | Frequent ridi- 


been cleared to ſatisfaction, is the con- Hue the gods. 


* 


” 


temptuous manner in which Ariſtephanes treats the g ods.” 8 


Though I am perſuaded in my own mind that I have found 
the true ſolution of this queſtion; I am not ſure that it will 
make more impreſſion than that of M. Baiuin, who con- 
tents himſelf with ſaying, that every thing was allowed to 
the comic poets; and that even Atheiſm was permitted to 
the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage : that the Athenians applaud- 
ed all that made them laugh; and believed that Jupiter 
himſelf laughed with them at the ſmart ſayings of a poet. 
Mr. Collier, an Engliſhman, in his remarks upon their ſtage, 
attempts to prove that Ariſtophanes was an open Atheiſt. For | 
my part I am not ſatisfied with the account either of one 
or the other, and think it better to venture a new ſyſtem, 
of which I have already dropt ſome hints in this work. 
The truth is, that the - Athenians profeſſed to be great 
laughers ; always ready for merriment on whatever on 
| 3 Fes pp ut 


* 
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if Aris 


But it cannot be conceived that {ri 
- puniſhment, publiſh himſelf an A 


iſt, unleſs we fu 


[that Atheifry' was the opinion likewiſe of the ſpectators, 
| plays; and 
yet this cannot be ſuſpected of thoſe who boaſted them- 
ſelves the moſt religious nation, and naturally the moſt ſu- 
perſtitious of all Greece, How can we ſuppoſe thoſe to be 
Atheiſts who paſſed ſentence upon Diagoras, Socvater, and 


and of the judges commiſſioned to examine the 


Aleibiades,' for impiety ? Theſe are glaring inconſiſtencies. 
To ſay like M. Boivin, for ſake e clear of the dif- 
ficulty, that Aleilindes, Bocrates, and 

ligion ſeriouſſy, and were therefore not allowed, but that 


Ariftephanet did it in jeſt, or was authoriſed by cuſtom, 
would be to triſſe with the difficulty, and not to clear it. 


Though the Atlenian loved merriment, it is not likely that 


ſantry in his diſcourſes, as the in his comedies. 


” 


ſpared him more than Sberates, who had as much life and 
lea 


the Athenians for-it, are therefore not the true reaſon w 


the poet was ſpared when Socrates was condemned. I fhall 


now ſolve the queſtion with great brevity, 990: 
The true anſwer to this queſtion is given by Plutarch in 
his-treatiſe of reading of the poets. Plutarch attempts to 
prove that youth is not to be prohibited the reading of the 
oets ; but to be cautioned againſt fuch paris as may have 
ad effects. They are firſt to be prepoſſeſſed with this lead- 


ing principle, that poetry is falſe and fabulous. He then 


enumerates at length the fables which Hemer and other 


44 the fables and alluſions, which it is the buſineſs of 


poets have invented about their deities; and coneludes 
thus: When therefore there is found in poetical compo- 


« ſitions any thing ſtrange and ſhocking, with reſpect to 


, pods, or demi-gods, or concerning the virtue of any 


« excellent and renowned characters, he that ſhould re- 


4 ceive theſe fictions 2s truth would be 3 


c erroneous opinion: but he that always keeps in his mind 


« poetry to contrive, will not be injured by theſe ſtories, 
« nor receive any ill impreſſions upon his thoughts, but 
4 will be ready to cenſure himſelf, if at any time he ha 

« pens to be afraid, leſt Neptune in his rage ſhould ſplit 
« the earth, and lay open the infernal regions.” Some 


pages afterwards, he tells us, * That religion is a thing 


« difficult of comprehenſion, and above the underſtanding 


ve of 


Diagorur, attacked e- 


nes kad profeſſed Atheiſm, they would have 


pungent raillery of Ariſepbanet, and the fondneſs of | 
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« of poets ; which it is,” ſays he, ( neceflary to haye in 
16 ped pr we read their fables.” _ dee e 
The Pagans therefore had their fables, which they dif- 
| tinguiſhed from their relignen for no one can be per-" 

ſuaded that Owid intended his Metamorphoſes as a true re- 
preſentation of the religion of the Romans. The poets 
were allowed their imaginations about their gods, as things 
which have no regard to the public worſhip. Upon this 
principle, I ſay, as I ſaid before, there was amongſt the 
Pagans two ſorts: of religion; one a-poetical, and a real re- 
ligion : one practical, the other theatrical; a mythology 
for the poets, a theology for uſe. ks fables, and a 
worſhip, which though founded upon fable, was jet ver 
different. 16 55 x 7 n 
Diagorat, Socratet, Plato, and the philoſophers, of Athens, 
with Cicero, their admirer, and the other pretended wiſe - 
men of Rome, are men by themſelves. eſe were the 
Atheiſts with reſpect to the ancients. We muſt not there- 
fore look into Plato, or into Cicero for the real religion of 
the Pagans, as diſtin from the fabulous. Theſe two au- 
thors involve themſelves in the clouds, that their opinions 
may not be diſcovered. They durſt not openly attack the 
wa religion; but deſtroyed it by attacking fable. 2 
To diſtinguiſh here with exactneſs the agreement or dif- 
ference between fable and religion, is not at preſent my 
intention: it is not eaſy *® to ſhew with exactneſs what was 
the Athenian notion of the nature of the whom they 
worſhipped. Plutarsh. himſelf. tells us, this was a 
thing very difficult for the philoſophers. It is ſufficient for 
me that the mythology and theology of the ancients were 


different at the bottom; that the names of the gods con- 


tinued the ſame; and that long cuſtoms gave up one to the 
caprices of the poets, without ſuppoſing the other affected 
by them. This being once ſettled upon the authority of 
the ancients themſelves, I am no longer ſurpriſed to ſee 
Jupiter, Minerva, Neptune, Bacchus, appear upon the ſtage - 
in the comedy of Ariftophanes z, and at the ſame time receiv- 
ing incenſe in the temples of Athens. This is, in m opi- 
nion, the moſt reaſonable account of a thing ſo pt Wt ; 
and I am ready to give up my ſyſtem to any other, by which 
the Athenians. ſhall be made more conſiſtent, with them- | 
ſelves; thoſe Athenians who ſat laughing at the gods of 


* See St, Paul upon the ſubjeRt of the Ie Dev. 
E a. ' Ariflephanes, 


* 
* 
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Ariflaphanes, while they condemned Socrates for having ap- 
peared to deſpiſe the gods of his county. 


555 VI. A word is now to be ſpoken of the 
— Me op Mimi, which had ſome relation to comedy. 
en. This appellation was, by the Grrels arid Ro- 
mans, given to certain dramatic performances, and to the 
actors that played them. The denomination fufficiently 
ſhews, that their art conſiſted in imitation and buffoonery, 
Of their works, nothing, or very little, is remaining; ſo 
that they can only be conſidered by the help of ſome paſ- 
ſages in authors: from which little is to be learned that 
deferves conſideration. I ſhall extract the ſubſtance, as I 
did with. reſpect to the chorus, without loſing time, by de- 
fining all the differeat ſpecies, or producing all the quota- 
tions which would give the reader more trouble than in- 
ſtruction. He that deſires fuller inſtructions may read Yo 
fut, Valois, Saumaiſes, and Gataker, of whoſe compila- 
tions, howeyer learned, I ſhould think it ſhame'to be the 
author. Met RT es NET | 
The Mimi had their original from comedy, of which at 
its firſt appearance they made a part; for their mimic actors 
always played and exhibited groteſque dances in the come- 
dies, The' jealouſy of rivalſhip afterwards broke them off 
from the comic actors, and made them a company by them- 
ſelves. But to ſecure their reception, they borrowed from 
eomedy all its drollery, wildneſs, groſſneſs, and licentiouſ- 
neſs. This amuſement they added to their dances, and 
they produced what are now called farces, or burlettos. 
[Theſe farces had not the regularity or delicacy of comedies; 
— were only a ſucceſſion of ſingle ſcenes contrived to 
raiſe laughter; formed or unravelled without order and 
without connexion. They had no other end but to make 
the people laugh. Now and then there might be good ſen- 
tences, like the ſentences of P. Syrus, that are yet left us: 
but the ground-work was low comedy; and any thing of 
greater dignity drops in by chance. We muſt however 
imagine, that this odd ſpecies of the drama roſe at length to 
ſomewhat a higher character, ſince we are told that Plato 
the philoſopher laid the Mimi of Sophron under his pillow, 
and they were found there after his death. But in general 
we may ſay with truth, that it always diſcovered the 
meanneſs of its original, like a falſe pretenſion to nobility, 


in which the-cheat is always diſcovered through the con- 
Theſe 


cealment of fictitious ſplendour. 
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Theſe Mimi were of two ſorts, of which the length was 
different, but the purpoſes' the ſame. The' Mimi of -one 
ſpecies were ſhort z thoſe of the other, long, and not quite 
ſo groteſque. Theſe two kinds were ſubdivided into many 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the dreſſes and characters, ſuch as 
ſhews, drunkards, phyſicians, men, and women. 
Thus far of the Greets. The Romans having borrowed 
of them the more noble ſhews of tragedy and comedy, were 
not content till they had their rhapſodies. They had their 
planipedes, who played with flat ſoles, that they might have 
the more agility z and their Sannions, whoſe head was ſhav- 
ed, that they might box the hetter. There is no need of 
naming here all who had a name for theſe diverſions among 
the Greeks and Romans. I have ſaid enough, and perhaps 
too much of this abortion of comedy, which drew upon 
itſelf the contempt -of good men, the cenſures of the 
magiſtrates, and the indignation of the fathers of the 
c | os ens ; 
. ſet of players were called Pantomimes : theſe 
were at leaſt ſo far preferable to the former, that they gave 
no offence to the ears. They ſpoke only to the eyes; but 
with ſuch art of expreſſion, that without the utterance of a 
ſingle word, they repreſented, as we are told, a complete 
tragedy or comedy, in the ſame manner as dumb Harlequin 
is exhibited on our theatres. Theſe Pantomimes among the 
Greeks firſt mingled finging with their dances ; afterwards, 
about the time of Livius Andronicut, the ſongs were per- 
formed by one part, and the dances by another. After- 
wards, in the time of Auguftus, when they were ſent for 
to Rome, for the diverſions of the people, whom he had 
enſlaved, they played comedies without ſongs or vocal ut- 
terance; but by the ſprightlineſs, activity, and efficacy of 
their geſtures; or, as Sidonius Apollinaris expreſſes it, 
claufis faucibus, et loquente geſtu, they not only exhibited 
things and paſſions, but even the moſt delicate diſtinctions 
of paſſions, and the ſlighteſt circumſtances of facts. We 
muſt not however imagine, at leaſt in my opinion, that 
the Pantomimes did literally repreſent regular tragedies or 
comedies by the mere motions of their bodies. We may 


F It is the licentiouſneſs of the Mimi and Pantomimes, againſt which 

| the cenſure of the holy fathers particularly breaks out, as againſt a thing 
ans or and indecent, without ſuppoſing it much con with the 

cauſe of religion. * n * N 


8 


E 2 1 juſtly 
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juſtly determine, notwithſtanding all their agility, their re- : 
preſentations would at laſt be very incomplete: yet we may 
uppoſe, with good reaſon, that their action was yery 
lively ; and that the art of imitation went great lengths, Wil * 
ſince it raiſed the admiration of the wiſeſt men, and made c 
the people mad with eagerneſs. Yet when we read that 


one Hylus, the pupil of one Pylades, in the time of Auguſſu, 4 
divided the applauſes of the people with his maſter, when F 
| they, repreſented Oedipus, or when Juvenal tells us, that WW ; 
| Bathillus played Leda, and other things of the ſame, kind, , 
it is not eaſy to believe that a ſingle man, without. ſpeak- 0 

ing a word, could exhibit tragedies or comedies, and male 
tarts and bounds ſupply the plate of vocal articulation, , 
Notwithſtanding the obſcurity of this whole matter, one may v 
know what to admit as certain, or hew far. a repreſents þ 
tion could be carried by dance, poſture, and grimace. A. 1 
mong theſe artificial dances, of which we know nothing WW ;: 
but the names, there was as early as the time. of and F 

phanes ſome extremely indecent. Theſe were continued in 
lTtaly from the time of. Auguſtus, long after the emperors. Wil c 
It was a public miſchief, which contributed in ſome me: p 
ſure to the decay and ruin of the Reman empire. To hare 4 
a due deteſtation of theſe licentious entertainments, then it 
| is no need of any recourſe to the fathers; the wiſer Pagan ; 
1 tell us very plainly what they thought of them, I have made t. 
this mention of the Mimi and Pantomimes, only to ſhev I t. 
TER how the moſt noble of public ſpectacles were corrupted BW |, 
=_ | and abuſed, and to conduct the reader to the end througl - 
N every road, and r e the bye · paths of human wit | 
1 from Homer and Eſcbylus to our own time. 8 
4 „ „ VII. That we may conclude this won 7 
} "2 | 8 of by applying the principles laid down at the 9 
| mind in the | beginnin , and extend it through the whole, 
| birth and pro- I deſire, the reader to recur to that point P 
greſi of thea-= where I have repreſented the human mind . 
* repreſen- as beginning the courſe of the drama. IE f. 
ns. chorus was firſt a tymn to Bacchus, produt : a 
ed by accident ; art brought it to perfection, and delight p 


made it a public diverſion. T. 75 made a fingle actor pl 
before the people; this was the beginning of theatrici 
ſhews. Eſelylus, taking the idea of the Jad and Odyſy 
animated, if I may ſo expreſs it, the epic poem, and ga 

a dialogue in place 4 ſimple recitation, puts the whole ino 
action, and ſets-it before the eyes, as if it was a pros 


U 


* 
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and real tranſact ion: he gives the chorus “ an intereſt 
in the ſcenes, contrives habits of dignity and theatrical de- 
corations. ' In a word, he gives both to tragedy; or, more 
properly, draws it from the boſom of the epic poem. 7 
made her appearance ſparkling with graces, and diſplayed - 
ſuch majeſty as gained every heart at the firſt view. So- 
hocles confiders her more nearly, with the eyes of a critic, . 
and finds that ſhe has ſomething ſtill about her rough and 
ſwelling : he diveſts her of her falſe ornaments, teaches 
her a more regular walk, and more familiar dignity. Eu- 
ripides was of opinion, that ſhe ought to receive ſtill more 
ſoftneſs and tenderneſs; he teaches her the new art. of 
pleaſing by ſimplicity, /and gives her the charins of grace- 
ful negligence ; ſo that he makes her ſtand in ſuſpence, 
whether ſhe appears moſt. to advantage in the dreſs of Sa- 
phocles ſparkling with gems, or in that of Euripides, which 
is more ſimple and modeſt. * Both indeed are elegant; but 
the elegance is of different kinds, between which no judg- 
ment as yet has decided the prize of ſuperiority. x.. 
We can now trace it no farther ; its progreſs amongſt the 
Greeks is out of ſight. We muſt paſs at once to the time 
of "Auguſtus, where Apollo and the Muſes quitted their an- 
cient reſidence in Greece, to fix their abode in {taly. But 
it is vain to aſk queſtions» of Melpomene; ſhe is obſtinately 
ſilent, and we only know from ſtrangers her power xr 
the Romans. Seneca endeavours to make her ſpeak; but 
the gaudy ſhew with which he rather loads than adorns 
her, makes us think that he took ſome phantom of Melpo- 
mene for the Muſe herſelf. *  _ : : | 
Another flight, equally rapid with that to Rome, muſt 
carry us through thouſands of years, from Rome to France. 
There in the time of Lewis XIV. we ſee the mind of man 
Fat den to tragedy a ſecond time, as if the Greet tra- 
peu ad been utterly forgot. In the place of Eſebylus, we 
have our Rotrou. In Corneille, we have another Sophocles ; 
and in Racine a ſecond Euripides. Thus is tragedy raiſed 
from her aſhes, carried to the utmoſt point of greatneſs, 
and ſo dazzling that ſhe prefers herſelf to herſelf. Sur- 
priſed to ſee herſelf produced again in France in ſo ſhort - 


* Eſchylus, in * *. as well as the other poets bis contem · 
porn retained the chorus, not merely becauſe it was the faſhion, but 
cauſe examining tragedy: to the bottom, they. found it not rational 
to conceive, that an action great and ſplendid, like the revolution of 
a ſtate, could paſs without witneſſes, n. 
| 1 a time, 


> * 


rect vice, without ſhocking the offenders. Plautus, among. 


does not perhaps equal ours in ſplendor and elevation, but 
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a time, and nearly in the ſame manner as before in Greece, 
ſhe is diſpoſed to believe that her fate is to make a fhort 
tranſition from her birth to her perfection, like the goddef 
that ifſued from the brain of Jupiter. | . 
If we look back on the other fide to the riſe of comedy, 
we ſhall ſee it hatched by Margites from the Odyſſey of Hh 
mer, in imitation of her eldeſt ſiſter; but we ſee her un. 
der the conduct of Ariffophanes hecome licentious and pe- 
tulant, taking airs to herſelf which the magiſtrates were 
obliged to cruſh. Menander reduced her to bounds, taught 
her at once gaiety and politeneſs, and enabled her to cor. 


the Romans, to whom we muſt now paſs, united the earlier 
and the later comedy, and joined buffoonery with deli. 
cacy. Terence, who was better inſtructed, received co- 
medy from Menander, and ſurpaſſed his original, as he en- 
deavoured to copy it. And laſtly, Moliere produced a new 
ſpecies of comedy, which muſt be placed in a claſs by it- 
fel, in oppoſition to that of Ariſſophanes, whoſe manner is 
likewiſe peculiar to himſelf. | 

But ſuch is the weakneſs of the human mind, that when 
we review the ſucceſſions of the drama a third time, we 
find genius falling from its height, forgetting itſelf, and 
led aſtray by the love of novelty, and the deſire of ſtriking 
out new paths, N degenerated in Greece from the 
time of Ariſtotle, and in Rome, after Auguſtus. At Rome and 
Athens comedy produced Mimi, pantomimes, burlettas, 
tricks, and farces, for the ſake of variety; ſuch is the 
character, and ſuch is the madneſs of the mind of man. 
It is ſatished with having made great conqueſts, and gives 
them up to attempt others, which are far from anſwering 
its expectation, and only enables it to diſcover its own folly, 
weakneſs, and deviations. But why Would we be tired 
with ſtanding ſtill at the true point of perfection, when it 
is attained ? If eloquence be wearied, and forgets herſelf a2 
while, yet ſhe ſoon returns to her former point: ſo will 
it happen to our theatres if the French Muſes will keep the 
Greek models in their view, and not look with diſdain upon 
a ſtage whoſe mother is nature, whoſe ſoul is paſſion, and 
whole art is ſimplicity : a ſtage, which, to ſpeak the truth, 


which excels it in ſimplicity and propriety, and equals it at 
leaſt in the conduct and dlectich of thoſe paſſions which 
may properly affect an honeſt man and a chriſtian, of 

ps | 8 ' For 
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For my part, T ſhall think myſelf well recompenſed for 
my labour, and ſhall attain the end which I had in view, 
if I ſhall in ſome little meaſure revive in the minds of thoſe 
who purpoſe to run the round of polite literature, not an 
immoderate and blind reverence, but a true taſte of anti- 
quity : ſuch a taſte as both feeds and poliſhes the mind, and 
enriches it by enabling it to appropriate the wealth of fo- 
reigners, and to exert its natural fettility in exquiſite pro- 
ductions; ſuch a taſte as gave the Racines, the Molieres, 
the Boileaus, the Fontaines, the Patrus, the Peleſſons, and = 
many other great genuiſes of the laſt age, all that they 
were, and all that they will always be; ſuch a taſte as puts = 
the ſeal of immortality to thoſe works in which it is diſco- ; ; 
vered ; a taſte ſo neceſſary, that without it we may be cer- 

tain that the greateſt powers of nature will long continue 

in a ſtate below themſelves; for no man ought to allow s 
himſelf to be flattered or ſeduced by the example of ſome 

men of genius, who have rather appeared to deſpiſe this 

taſte than to deſpiſe it in reality. It is true that excellent ＋ 
originals have given occaſion, without any fault of their & 
own, to very bad copies. No man ought ſeverely to ape 1 
either the ancients or the moderns: but if it was neceſſary | 
to run into an extreme of one fide or the other, which is 

never done by a judicious and well-direCted mind, it would 

be better for a wit, as for a painter, to enrich himſelf by 

what he can take from the ancients, than to grow poor by 

taking all from his own ſtock ; or openly to affect an imi- 

tation of thoſe moderns whoſe more fertile genius has pro- 

duced beauties peculiar to themſelves, and which themſelves 

only can diſplay with grace: beauties of that peculiar kind, 

that they are not fit to be imitated by others; though in 
thoſe who firſt invented them they may be juſtly eſteemed, 


* 
* 


and in them only. 
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| 


Ads to all thoſe things which have been publiſhed under the 
titles of Eſſays, Remarks, Obſervations, &c. on Shakeſpeare, (if 
you except ſome critical notes on Macbeth, given as a ſpecimen 

of a projeQed edition, and written as appears by a nodes a8 
« and genius) the reſt are abſolutely below a. ſeriqus notice.” 
Warburtar's Preface to 8 E. 


— 
_— ——_— 


events by the a 


ſiſtance o 


. 
nr. 


Enter three Witches. f | 


| 12 to make a true eſtimate of the abilities and me- 


rit of a writer, it is always neceſſary to examine the ge- 


nius of his age, and the opinions of his contemporaries. : 


A poet who ſhould now make the whole action of his tra- 
gedy depend r enchantment, and produce the chief 

ſtance of ſupernatural agents, would be 
cenſured as tranſgreſſing the bounds of er he would 
be baniſhed from the theatre to the nurſery, condemn- 
ed to write Fairy Tales inſtead of Tragedies; but a ſurvey 
of the notions that prevailed at the time when this play 


was written, will prove that Shakeſpeare was in no danger 


of ſuch cenſures, ſince he _ turned the ſyſtem that was 
then univerſally admitted to his advantage, and was far 
from overburthening the credulity of his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, though 
not ſtrictly the ſame, are confounded in this play, has in 
all ages and countries been credited by the common people, 
and in moſt by the learned themſelves. Theſe phantoms 
have indeed appeared more frequently, in proportion as the 
darkneſs of ignorance has been more groſs; but it cannot 


| be. ſhown, that the brighteſt gleams of knowledge have at 


any time been ſufficient to drive them out of the world. 


The time in which this kind of, credulity was at its height, 


ſeems to have been that of the holy war, in which the 
Chriſtians imputed all their defeats:to enchantment or dia- 
bolical r as they aſcribed their ſucceſs to the aſ- 

their military ſaints, and the learned Mr. War- 
burton appears to believe Suppl. to the Introduction to Don 
Quixote] that the firſt accounts of enchantments were 
brought into this part of the world by thoſe who returned 


from their eaſtern expeditions. But there is always ſome 


diſtance 
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diſtance between the birth and maturity of folly as of 
wickedneſs : this opinion had long exiſted, though perhaps 
the application of it had in no foregoing age been fo fre- 
quent, nor the reception ſo general. Ohympiodorus, in Pho- 
tius's Extract, tells us of one Libanius, who practiſed this 
kind of military magic, and having promiſed xj A d 
gap ire, to perform great things againſi the Barbarians 
without ſoldiers, was, at the inſtances of the empreſs Pla- 
cidia, put to death, when he was about to have given proofs 
of his abilities. The empreſs ſhewed ſome kindneſs in her 
anger by cutting him off at a time ſo convenient for his re- 
putation. 5 | | e NC z 
- But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this 
notion may be found in St. CHryſeffom's book de Sacerdotia, 
which exhibits a ſcene of enchantments not exceeded by 
any romance of the middle age; he ſuppoſes a ſpeQator, 
overlooking a field of battle, attended by one that points 
out all the various objects of horror, the engines of de- 
ſtruction; and the arts of laughter. - Aunwiro & irs Taps res 


| brarlig x eilopires inTvg did Twe- payſariiai, xe} india & aipO- On 


rpopulrysy nal c,] youlding Wap xai vie, Let him then pro- 
ceed to ſhaw him in the oppoſite armies horſes flying by enchant- . 
ment, armed men tranſported through the air, and every power 
and form of magic. Whether St. Chry/oſfom believed that 
ſuch performances were really to be ſeen in a day of battle, 
or only endeavoured to enliven his deſcription, by adopt- 
ing the notions of the vulgar, it is equally certain, that 
ſuch notions were in his time received, and that therefore 
they were not imported from the Saracens in a later age; 
the wars with the Saracens,: however, gave occaſion to 
their propagation, not only as bigotry naturally diſcovers 
prodigies, but as the ſcene of action was removed to a2 
| u diſtance, and diſtance either of time or place is 

ufficient to reconcile weak minds to wonderful rela- 
tions. dl 93 | 

The reformation did not immediately arrive at its meri- 
dian, and though day was gradually encreaſing upon us, 
the goblins of witcheraft ſtill continued to hover in the 
twilight, In the time of Queen Elizabeth was the remarka- 
ble trial of the witches of Warboisr, whoſe conviction is ſtill 
commemorated in an annual ſermon at Huntingdon, But 
in the reign of King James, in which this tragedy was 
written, many circumſtances concurred to propagate and 
confirm this opinion. The king, who was much _ 
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ed for his knowledge, had, before his arrival in England, 
not only examined in perſon a woman accuſed of witch- 
craft, but had given a very formal account of the practices 
and. illuſions of evil ſpirits, the compacts of witches, the 
ceremonies uſed by them, the manner of detecting them, 
and the juſtice of puniſhing them, in his dialogues of Dæ- 
monologie, written in the Scottiſh dialect, and publiſhed at 
Edinburgh. This book was, ſoon after his acceſſion, re- 
printed at London, and as the ready way to gain King 
12 favour was to flatter his ſpeculations, the ſyſtem of 
emonologie was immediately adopted by all who defired 
either to gain preferment or not to Joſe it. Thus the doc- 
trine of witchcraft was very powerfully inculcated, and as 
the greateſt part of mankind have no other reaſon for their 
opinions than that they are in faſhion, it cannot be doubted 
but this perſuaſion made a' rapid progreſs, ſince vanity and 
credulity co-operated in its favour, and it had a tendency 
to free cowardice from reproach. The infection ſoon reach- 
ed the parliament, who, in the firſt year of King James, 
made a law, by which it was mac, ch. xii. That « if 
«. any perſon ſhall uſe any invocation or conjuration of any 
« evil or wicked ſpirit; 2. Or ſhall conſult, covenant 
« with, entertain, employ, feed, or reward any evil or 
&« curſed ſpirit tg or for any intent or purpoſe; 3. Or take 
v« up any dead man, woman, or child out of the grave,— — 
« or the ſkin, bone, or any part of the dead perſon, to be 
«© employed or uſed in any manner of witchcraft, ſorcery, 
“ charm, or enchantment; 4. Or ſhall uſe, practiſe or ex- 
« erciſe any ſort of witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or en- 
« chantment; 5. Whereby any perſon an be deſtroyed, 
« killed, waſted, conſumed, pined, or lamed in any part 
« of the body; 6. That every ſuch perſon, being convict- 
« ed, ſhall ſuffer 'death”” 

Thus, in the time of Shakeſpeare, was the doctrine of 
witchcraft at once eſtabliſhed by law and by the faſhion, 
and it became not only unpolite, but criminal, to doubt it, 
and as prodigies are always ſeen in proportion as they are 
expected, witches were every day diſcovered, and multi- 
plied ſo faſt in ſome places, that biſhop Hall mentions a 
village in Lancaſhire, where their number was greater than 
that of the houſes. The Jeſuits and Sectaries took advan- 
tage of this univerſal error, and endeavoured to promote 
the intereſt of their parties by pretended cures of —.— 
| ; 4 4 ö . N # | a > ed 
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afflicted by evil ſpirits, but oy were detected and expoſed 
by the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church. 

Upon this general infatuation . might be eaſi 
allowed to found a play, eſpecially ſince he has follow 
with great exactneſs ſuch hiſtories as were then thought 
true; nor can it be doubted that the ſcenes of enchant- 
ment, however they may now be ridiculed, were both by 
himſelf and his audience thought awful and affecting. 


1 


enn 
% A n N n 
— Tur mercileſs Macdbnei from the Weſtern 


Ks 8 | 8 5 
Of Kerne and Gallow-glafſes was ſupply d, 
And fortune on his damned quarry ſmiling zj 
Shew'd like a rebel's whore. PRA”. 
| Kerns are light- armed, and ae heavy armed ; 
ſoldiers. The word quarry. has no ſenſe that is properly _ 


applicable in this place, and therefore it is neeeſſary to 
: read, Is 7 N 


And fortune on his damned quarrel ſmiling. 
varrel was formerly uſed for cauſe, or for the occaſion of a 
Io and is to . found in a ſenſe in xr | 
account of the ſtory of Macbeth, who, upon the ereation 
of the prince of Cumberland, thought, ſays the hiſtorian, 
that he had a juff quarrel to endeavour after the crown. 
 The'ſenſe' therefore is fortune ſmilirig on his execrable cauſe, 


NOTE mm 


Ir I fay ſooth, I muſt report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. 


: n 22 
i 46 2 Mr. 


= * _— U 


| cracks, an expreſſion not more loudly to 


- for ſome o 
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Mr. Theobald has l to improve the ſenſe of chi 
paſlage by M__ the en thus : F 


- The 
As cannons emerald, whth double cracks: 
So they redoubled Beaker on 


He 8 PR ſome Je ree of . that ks + 2h 
no idea of a cannon charged with double cracks ; but ſurel | | 


the great author will not gain much by an alteration whic 


makes him ſay of a hero, that he redoubles 2 with double 
applauded, or 
more 'cafily pardoned than that which is rejected in its fa- 
vour. That a cannon is charged with thunder or with double 
thunders may be written, not only without nonfenſe, but 
with elegance, and nothing elfe is here meant by cracks, 
which in the time of this writer was a word of ſuch em- 
phaſis and dignity, that in this play he terms the general 
Sifolution of nature the crack of doom. 


There are among Mr. Theobalds Wersten Sers which 


Ido not approve, though I do not always cenſure them; 3 

7 his amendments are ſo excellent, that, even 
when he has failed, he W to be treated with indulgence 
and reſpect. 


NOTE IV. 
King. * 8 comes here ? „ Mic 
Mat The worthy Thane of. Rofſe. aff £6 


| Lenox. What haſte looks through bis: eyes 71 
80 ſhould he look, that /zems to ſpeak things . 


The meaning of this paſſage as it now ſtands is, 6 


he look, that looks as if he told things flrange. But Raſſe — 
ther yet told ſtrange things, nor could look as if he told 
them; Lenox only conjectured from his air that he had 
ſtrange things to tell, and therefore undoubtedly ſaid 


 —— What haſte looks thro” his eyes? | 
So ſhould he look, that teems to * things "ERC 
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He les like one that is big with ſomething, of importance, 
a metaphor ſo en chat it t is every day uſed in common 
diſcourſe. 4 b f 


8 c * * E m. Ig 


me, ; Enter the three Witther. 


% With. inn haſt thou been, ble? 
2d Witch. Killing ſwine. 0 
3d Witch. Siſter, where thou? i 1 
175 Witch. A ſailor's wife had cheſnats in [ker ws. 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Give. me, | 
' quoth I. 
(1) Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cries.. 
Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, mare. o' th AN 2 
But in a fieve PI thither fail, | 
And like a rat without a tal, 
III do- I'll do—and PII do. 
2d Witch, T'll give thee a wind. 
1 Witch. Thou art kind. 
34 Witch. And I another. | 
ff Witch. I myſelf have all the other, 
And the (2) very points. they blow, 
All the quarters that they know, | 
P th' Ship-man's card | 
I will dr..n him dry as hayz - 
Sleep ſha neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-houſe lid; 
He ſhall live a man (3) forbid; 
Weary ſew'n- nights nine times nine, BEL , 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine: . * 
Tho' his bark cannot be loſt, 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt- toſt. 
Look what I have. 
24 Witch. Shew me, ſhew me. 


(1) Aroixt 


| 
| 
| 


paſſage. 


* 
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| (1) Arvint thee, witch, ae 


In one of the folio editions the reading is anoint thee, in 


à ſenſe ery conſiſtent with the common accounts of 


witches, who are related to perform many ſupernatural 
acts by the means of unguents, and PREY to fly 
through the air to the places where they meet at their hel- 
liſh feſtivals. In this ſenſe anaint thee, witch, will mean, 


away, witch, to your infernal afſembly. This reading I was 


inclined to favour, becauſe I had met with the word aroint 


in no other place; till looking into Hearne's collections, I 


found it in a very old drawing, that he has publiſhed, in 
which St. Patrick is repreſented viliting hell, and putting 
the devils into great confuſion by his preſence, of whom 
one that is driving the damned before him with a prong, 
has a label iſſuing out from his mouth with theſe words 
out out arongt, of which the laſt is evidently the 
ſame with aroint, and uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in this 


(2) And the very points they blow. oF 


* 


As the word very is here of no other uſe than to fill 


up the verſe, it is likely that Shaleſpeare wrote various, 


which might be eaſily miſtaken for very, being either 


negligently read, haſtily pronounced, or imperfectly heard. 


(3) He ſhall live a man farbid. 


Mr. Theobald has very juſtly explained forbid by a- 
eurſed, but without giving any reaſon of his interpreta- 


tion. To bid is originally 7 pray, as in this Saxon frag- 


* N / *% a 


He ir pix Þ bir 1 bore, &e. , 
He is wiſe that prays and-improves. 


As to forbid therefore implies to probibit, in oppoſition to 


the word bid in its preſent ſenſe, it ſigniſies, by the ſame 
kind of oppoſition to curſe, when it is derived from the 
ſame word in its primitive meaning. 


* 


* : 


A my a 


ine, 


l 
| 
| 
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Tux incongruity of all the paſſages in which the Thane 


of Cawder is mentioned is very remarkable; in the ſecon® 


ſcene the T —— and Angus bring the king an a- 
count of the battle, and inform him that Norway's £141! 


Aſſiſted by that moſt diſloyal traytor er 
The Thane of Cawdor, gan a diſmal Gnflift. 


It appears that Cawder was taken 'priſoner, for the king 
oe pl an ee eee 


ſays in the ſame ſcene, | 
—— Go, pronounce his death, 1 876 2 
And with his former title greet Macbetb. 
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Yet though Catudor was thus taken by Macbeth, in arms 


againſt his king when Macbeth is ſaluted, in the fourth* 
: 


ſcene, Thane of Cawdor, by the Weird Siſters, he aſks, : 
How of Cawdor? the Thane of Cawdor lives, 
A proſp'rous gentleman— . 


And in the next line conſiders the promiſes; that he ſho 


be dere and King, as equally unlikely to be accompliſh, 


ed. How can Macbeth be ignorant of the ſtate of the 
Thane of Cawdor, whom he has juſt defeated and taken 


poſed to diſſemble his knowledge of the condition of Caw- 


dor, becauſe he. enquires with all the ardour of curioſity, 


and the vehemence of ſudden aſtoniſhment ; and becauſe 
nobody is preſent but Banguo, who had an equal part in 
= 7 boar was equally 9 with Cawdor's trea- 
Vor. I. | 2 TIS os 


priſoner, .or call him a proſperous Gentleman who has for- 
feited his title and life by open rebellion ? Or why ſhould 
he wonder that the title of the rebel whom he has overs. 
thrown ſhould be conferred upon him? He cannot be ſup- 


_ fon. 
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; However, in the next ſcene, his ignorance fil 
continues; and, when Roſe and Angus preſent _ from 
the king with his new title, he cries out 


Ihe Thane of Cawdor lives. 
Why do you dreſs me in his horrowed robes ? 


j 


eond ſcene 1 ormed the king of the aſſiſtance given 
Cawdor to the invader, having loſt, | as well as Macbeth, 
of what they had ſo dach ſeen and N make 


this an wer, 


Roſſe and Angus, who were the meſſengers that in the 0 
a 


— Whether he was 
Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both _ 
He leurs, in his country's wreck, I know not. 


Neither Rofſe knew what he had juſt reported, nor Macketh 
what he had juſt done. This ſeems not to be one of the 
faults that are to be imputed to the tranſeribers, ſince, 
though the inconſiſtency of Roſe and Angus might be re- 
moved, by ſuppoſing — their names are erroneouſly in- 
1 and that only Roſe brought the account of the * 
| and only Angus was ſent to compliment Macbeth, 
the forgetfulneſs of Macbeth cannot be palliated, ſince w 5 
he ſays could not have been ſpoken by 3 other. . 


NOTE vn. 


TI HE tho * whoſe x murder yet is | but fantaſtical, | 
Shakes ſo my gl ſtate of . 


The Angle fate of man. ſeems to be uſed by. kiel 
for an individual, in oppoſition to a 2 or con- 


ius body of men. 
gut <7; | 
dun : 40 NOTE vnn. 


"cet, T4 what come 2 
. and the hour runs thro' the roughelt day. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I ſuppoſe 
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1 ſuppoſe every reader is diſguſted at the tautology in 
this paſſage, time and the hour, and will therefore willngly 
believe that Cory 4 wrote it thus, 


Come what come maß, 
Nm l on {—the hour runs thro” the eden day. ' 


Macbeth is deliberating upon the events which are to is 
fal him; but finding no ſatisfaction from his own thoughts, 
he grows impatient of reflection, and reſolves'to Fit. the a 
cloſe without harraſſing himſelf with and 


Come what come may. 


But to worten the pain of falpents; ks calls upon time 
in the now 22 I ardent deſire, to quicken his d x 


| Time! on 2 £ 


He theri 'comforts himſelf with the legion that al his | 
perplexity muſt Wein nd,, ͤ ud of | 


4 2 


3 
5 4 2 


— The hour runs thro? the rougheſt day. : 8 | 


3 the n to 
me to. ae 


. 15 


This conjedtire. is ſupported by the 
his lady, in which he ſays, They 25 wary 
on of time with Hail Ki ing that Jeu be. 


NOTE. IX. ayer 


SCEN * v. e 
Malolm. an, —Noning in his life - 1 iy e 
Became him like the leaving it. He died,” ö 
As one that had been adiec in his deat gn 


To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, e 
As twere a careleſs trifle. „ 
As the word o d affords here no tenſe b but ſuch as is 

forced and unnatural, it cannot be doubted that it was ori- 


ginally written, The dearef thing he own'd; a reading winch 
needs 2 defence nor explication. 


Fa "worn. 
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NOTE xX. 


— 


Tia. — Tarrrs + 

To find the mind's conſtruction in the face. 

_ culiar to Shakeſpeare; it implies the frame or diſpoſition of 
the mind, by which it is determined to good or ill. 


NOTE Xt. 
Mackets. THE fervice, and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itſelf, Your highneſs part 
Is to receive our duties, and our duties ; 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children and ſervants,, ' 
Which do but what they ſhould, in doing every. thing, . 
Safe tow'rds your love and honour. ey | 


Of the laſt line of this ſpeech, which is certainly as it 
is now read, unintelligible, an emendation has been at- 
tempted, which Mr. Warburton and Mr. Theobald have ad- 
mitted as the true reading. "Ie | 9-8 


| - Our duties 

Are to your throne and ſtate, children and ſervants, 
Which do but what they ſhould, in doing every thing 
Fiefs to your love and honaur. 1 


My eſteem of theſe critics, inclines me to believe, that 
cannot be much pleaſed with the expreſſions. Fifi to 

love, or Fiefs to honour ; and that they have propoſed this 
alteration rather hecauſe-no other occurred to them, than 
becauſe they approved it. I ſhall therefore propoſe a bolder 
change, perhaps with no better ſueceſs, but /ua cuigue pla- 
| 72 Our duties 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children and ſervants, 
Which do but what they ſhould, in doing nothing 
Save tow'rds your love and honour. Eg LI 
A We 


We do but perform our. duty when we 0 all our 


views to your ſervice, when we act with no other principle 


than regard to your /ove and honour. 


It is probable that this patſage was firſt corrupted 7 vit · 


ing /afe los hens and the lines then ſtood thus, 


— Doing nothin 
Safe tow'rd your love and 


Which the next tranſeriber obſerving to be wrong, me: yer 


nour.. 


not being able 2 n b 


ſent reading. 
NOTE 2! - 
4 1 6 0 EN E vn. 


. 'DST have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, «« as thou mult do if thou have *. 


« And that,” tc. 


As the object of Machetl's FP is hive introduced | 


ſpeaking of itſelf, it is neceſſary to read, 


———  Thouv'dſt have, great Glamis, | 
That wh . 40 or thou muſt do if thow hue: me.” 


NOTE XI, 


WW IE thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpirits. in thine ear, 
And chaſſiſe with the valour of m 


All that impedes thee from the . — r 


That fate and metaphyſical aid do fem 
| To have thee crown'd. withal. 


For ſeem the ſenſe evidently directs us to read K. The 


crown to which fate deſtines thee, and which. preternatu- 
pg endeavour to beſtow 19 thee, Ih —_ ound 
is the diadem. 


vor 


* 
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Lady A fon OME all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me from the crown-to th' toe, top-full 
Of direſt cruelty 3 make thick my blood, | 
Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 

* That no compunctious viſitings of nature 


Shake my fell puxpoſe,, nor keep peace between ne 44 800 


Th' effect and it. 
Mortal thoughts. 


This expreſſion ſi onifies not the thoughts of mortale, but, 

murderous, deadly, or dgſtructiue deſigns. Sp in act 5th. 
Hold faft the mortal ſword, 

And in another place, to 
With twenty mortal murthers, | 
or keep pace between 
Th' effect and it. = 5 

The intent of Lady Macbeth, evidently is to wiſh that 
no womanith tenderneſs, or conſcientious remorſe may hin- 


der her purpoſe from proceeding to effect, but neither this 
nor indeed any other ſenſe is expreſſed by the preſent read- 


ing, and therefore it cannot be doubted” that Shakeſpeare 


wrote differently, perhaps thus;  _ 

That no com ünctious viſitings of 97 mn 
Shake my fell purpoſe, nur le e between 
TH' effect and it. ng hon: «abc; ode 


To lep pace between may fignify 5 paſt between, to inter- 


vene. Pace is on many occaſions a favourite of Shakeſpeare. 


This phraſe is indeed not uſual in this ſenſe, but was it 


not its noyelty that gave occaſion to the preſent corruption ? 


NOTE 


4 * 
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o E . 
SCENE VIII. 


King Tu 18 caſtle hath a pleaſant fat; 1 ar 
N imbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf. | 
Unto our gentle ſenſes. 

| Banque. This gueſt of ſummer, | 
The temple-haunting Martlet, does approve, * 
By his lov'd manſionary, that heaven's breath _ 8 
dmells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird | 
Hath made his pendent. bed, and procreant cradle: 
Where they moſt breed and u 1 AY h 


The air is delicate. — 


In this ſhort ſcene, I propoſe a: fight alteration to be 

made, by ſubſtituting te for ſeat, as ancient word for 
ſituation ; and ſenſe for ſenſes as more agreeable to the mea- 
ſure ; for which reaſon * I have en to ad- 
juſt. this paſſage, | 


Heaven's breath ' | 
Smells wooingly here. No Jutting frieze, 


By changing the punctuation and adding a G au, 


——— Heaven's breath | 
Smells wooingly. Here is no jutting frieze. 


Thoſe who have peruſed books printed at the time of the 
| firſt editions of Shake eſpeare know, that greater alterations 
than theſe are neceſſary almoſt in every page, even where 
' It is not to be doubted that the top was correct. | 


NOTE XVI. 
BORN E:- Ky 


Ty E arguments by which Lady Macbeth perſuades her 
huſband to commit the murder, afford a proof of Shakes 
ſpeare's knowledge of human nature. She urges the excel» 
lence and dignity of courage, a glittering idea which has 
dagzled * from * to age, and animated * | 
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the houſebreaker, and ſometimes the conqueror ; but this 
ſophiſm Macbeth has for ever deſtroyed by d. Ninguiſhing 
true from falſe fortitude, in a line and a half; of which it 
may almoſt be ſaid, that they ought to beſtow immortality 


| lot. * though all his ay produRiong wud been 


I dare do all that mag become a tar, 
Who an do more is none. 


This topic; which ies! both always employed with too 
much ſucceſs, is uſed in this ſcene with peculiar propriety, 
to a ſoldier by a woman. Courage is the diſtinguiſhing 
virtue of a ſoldier, and the reproach of cowardice cannot 
be borne by any man from @ woman, without great impa- 
tiene. 

She then! urges the ſi by which he had bound himſelf 
to murder Dyncar, another art of ſophiſtry by which 


men have ſometimes deluded their conſciences, and per- 


ſuaded themſelves that what would be criminal in others is 
virtuous in them; this argument Shaleſpeare, whoſe plan 
obliged him to make Macheth yield, has not confuted, 


though he might eaſily have ſhown that a former obligation 
could not be vacated by a . 


NOTE XVII. 


Lerne GI dare not, wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i th adage, 


The adage alluded to is The cat ue jib ee we 
tor foot, 


Cana e piſee, fed non vult tingere plantar. 
NOTE XVIII. 
WI LL I with wine and waſſeL ſo convince. | 


Jo convince is in Shakeſpeare to W Ne or 1995 us 
in this play, | 


— malady 
| The great fly of a. 


"NOTE 
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Who ſhall bear the guilt OE. 


Of our great quell. 


Quell is murder, mangquellers n! in che old language te 
term for which er 4 is now 


NOTE . 
ACT u. SCENE I. 


| Do o'er one half the world 

(i) Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe. 
The curtain'd fleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecat's offerings : and wither'd murder, 
(Alarum'd by his {cntinel, the wolf, | 
Whoſe howl 's his watch) thus with his ſtealthy 

With (2) Targuin's raviſhing ſides, tow'rds his 1 
Moves like a ghoſt Thou Lr and firm-ſet earth, 

Hear not my 1 which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very ſtones prate of my where-about, | 
7 An (3) take the preſent horror from the time, 
| That now ſuits with it. 


(1) ——Now oer one 25 the world | 
Nature ſeems dead. 


That is, over our — all action and motion ſeem ta* 
have ceaſed. This image, which is perhaps the molt ſtrik- 
ing that pore can produce, has been adopted * N 
in his conqueſt of Mexico. ee 


All things are buſh'd as nature's ſelf hg dead, ry” 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head; ; & IA 
The little hirds in dreams their ſongs repeat, , 
And ſleeping flow'rs beneath the mght:dews 1 en ; 
Even luſt and envy fleep ! | . 


Theſe lines, though ſo well known, J have tranſ 

that the contraſt, between them and this paſſage of Shake- 
ſcore may be more accurately obſerved, 

Night is deſcribed by two great poets, but one deferibey 2 


2 N of quiet, the other of perturbation, In the 1 
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of Dryden, all the diſturbers of the world are laid aſleep; 
in that of Shakeſpeare, nothing but ſorcery, luſt, and murder 
is awake. He that reads Dryden, finds himſelf lulled with 
ſerenity, and diſpoſed to ſolitude and contemplation. He 
that peruſes Shakeſpeare, looks round alarmed, and ſtarts 
to find himſelf alone. One is the night of a lover, the 
other that of a murderer, . 1237 
(2) ——— Wither'd murder. 

| Thus with his flealthy pace, | 
With Tarquin's raviſhing ſides tew'rd his deſign, 
Moves like s ghoſt. me r vs 


This was the reading of this paſſage in all the editions 
before that of Mr. Pope, who for ſidet, inſerted. in the text 
Arider, which Mr. Theobald has tacitly copied from him, 
though a more proper alteration might perhaps have been 
made. A raviſhing ſtride is an action of violence, impe- 
tuoſity, and tumult, like that of a ſavage ruſhing on his 

rey ; whereas the poet is here attempting to exhibit an 
Image of ſecrecy and caution, of anxious circumſpeQjon 
and guilty timidity, the fea/thy pace of a rauiſber creeping 
into the chamber of a virgin, and of an aſſaſſin approach- 
ing the bed of him whom he propoſes to murder, without 
awaking him; theſe he deſcribes as moving like ghoſts, 2 
progreſſion is ſo different from frides, that it has been i 
all ages repreſented to be, as Milton expreſſes it, | 


Hy 


S Smooth ſliding without ſtep. . 


This hemiſtick will afford the true reading of this place, 
which is, I think, to be corrected thus; - | 


— And wither'd murder, 
— Thus with his ſtealthy pace, f 
With Tarquin raviſhing, flides tow'rd his deſign, 
Moves like a ghoſt. _ | 


Tarquin is in this place the general name of a raviſher, 
and the ſenſe is, Now is the time in which every one is 
a-ſleep, but thoſe who are employed in wickedneſs, the 
witch who is ſacrificing to Hecate, and the raviſher and the 


-murderer, who, like me, are ſtealing upon their prog” | 
5 * 
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When the reading is thus adjuſted, he wiſhes with great 


propriety, in the e lines, that the Taree 2 nat 
Hear his fleps. 


(3) And take the preſent horror from the time 
That now ſuits with it. 


believe every one that has urteritively read this dreadful 
ſoliloquy is diſappointed at the concluſion, which, if not 
wholly unintelligible, is, at leaſt, obſcure, nor can be ga- 


plained into ny ſenſe worthy of the author. I ſhall * 


fore propos s light alteration. : 
Thou ſound and firm-ſet earth, | 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my where-about, 1 4 
And tall —the preſent horror of the time . 


Wat now ſuits with it. 


Macbeth hag, in the foregoing lines, diſturbed his 3 ima- 


ination by enumerating all the terrors of the night, at 
Engtk he is wrought up to a degree of frenzy, that makes 


him afraid of ſome ſupernatural diſcovery of his deſign, 


and calls out to the ſtones not to betray him, not to declare 
where he walks, nor 20 fall. — As he is going to ſay of what, 
he diſcovers the abſurdity of his ſuſpicion and pauſes, but 
is again overwhelmed by his guilt, and concludes, that ſuck 


are the horrors of the preſent night, that the ſtones may be 


expected fo cry out againſt him. . 


© That now fuits with le. ” n KD 4 
He obſerves in a ſubſequent pallge, 0 Pin. on fuch o 8 


ſions flones have been known to move. It is now a 


and ſtrong picture of a man about to commit a deliberate - 


myrder under the ſtrongeſt panics of the ieren 
of * deſign. | 8 | 


* OTE XXI. 
8 0 E N E IV. 


Lenox. Tn E night has been untulyy- where we. hy 
, Our chimnies were blown down.” N as they 2 


- 
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Lamentings heard i'th* air, ſtrange ſcreams of death, 
And prophecying with accents 4 
Of dire combuſtions, and confuſed events, 
News harch' d ro the wwoful time 5 
The obſcure bird clamour'd the live long night, 
Some ſay the earth was fev'rous and did ſhake. 


Theſe lines I think ſhould be rather regulated thus; 


n with accents terrible, 
Of dire combuſtions and confuſed events, g 
New hatch'd to th' woful time, the obſcure bird 
Clamour'd the live-long night. Some ſay the earth was 
fev'rous and did ſhake. | 7” 


A prophecy of an event new-hatch'd, ſeems to be a prophecy 
of an event pop The term new-hatch'd is properly appli- 
cable to a bird, and that birds of ill omen ſhould be new- 
Sach d to the weoful time, is very confiſtent with the reſt of 
the prodigies here mentioned, and with the univerſal diſ- 
order into which nature is deſcribed as thrown, by the per- 

petration of this horrid murder. . 


NOTE XII. 


ie 
The great doom's image Malcom Banguo, 1 
As from. your graves riſe up, —.- - 


The fecond line might have been ſo eaſily completed, that 
it cannot be ſuppoſed to have been left imperfect by the 
author, who probably wrote, | | 


| —— Malcolm! Banque! riſe! 
As from your graves riſe up —IEF> | 


Many other emendations of the ſame kind might be made, 
without any greater deviation from the printed copies, than 
is found in each of them from the reſt. | 


NOTE XXII, 


Y Mackerb HERE lay Duncan, 


And 
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And his gaſh'd ſtabs look'd like a breach in nature, 
For ruin's waſteful entrance; there the murtherers © 

+ Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their 4 25 
Unmannerly breech'd with A 


editions breach'd with gore, are expreſſions not caſily to 


underſtood, nor can it be imagined that Shakeſpeare 
reproach the murderer of his king only with want of man- 


An unmannerl dagger and a * Pr > or as in 27 


vert. There are undoubtedly two faults in this dy 1 


| which I have ER to take away by . 


1 * Da wy 5 a0 8 od 

Unmanly drenab d . ͤ—äͤ— 
I /aw drench'd with the 2 blood the fatal —_ not 
only inflruments 1 murder but evidences of cowardice. * 


Each of cheſe words mi be eaſily be confounded with that X 
which I have ſubſtituted for it by a * not exact, a caſual 
blot, or a negligent inſpection. 

Mr. Pope has endeavoured to improve one of theſe 1 
by ſubſtituting gaary Baud for golden blood, but it may eaſily 
be admitted, that he who could on ſuch an occaſion talk of 
lacing the filver tin, would lace it with golden blood. No 
amendment can be made to this line, of which n word 
is equally faulty, but by a general blot. cbr 

It is not improbable, that Shakeſpeare put theſe foroed 
and unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth, as 2 
mark of artifice and diſſimulation, to ſhow- the difference 
between the ſtudied language of hypocriſy, and the natural 
outcries of ſudden paſſion. This whole ſpeech confidered 
in this light, is a remarkable inſtance of judgment, as it 
conſiſts entirely of antitheſes and TM pg 


NOTE XXIV. 
ACT IL SCENE u. 


Macteth. _—_OUR fears in Banque * 
_ deep, and in his royalty of nature 
ns that which would be fear'd. Tis much he dares, 
aufe to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 


He 
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He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in ſafety. There is none but he, 7 4 
Whoſe being I do fear: and under him 
My genius is rebuk'd; (1) as it is ſaid AMANN 
Anthony's was by Ceſar. He chid the ſiſters, | 
When firſt: they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to him; then prophet- like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, Bere 
And put a barren ſceptre in my gripecc, I, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, © © 
No ſon of mine ſucceeding. If *tis ſo, 
For Bangue's iſſue have I f d my mind, 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murther'd, - 
Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace 
Only for them, and mine eternal jewel | 
Given to the (2) common enemy of man, , 
' To make them kings, — the ſeed of Banguo kings. 
Rather than ſo, come fate into the liſt, 4 
(3) And champion me to th' utterance 23 2646 


> 1907 ee A, ive fads 
Anthony's was by Ceſar. © 


Though I would not often aſſume the critic's privilege, 
of being confident where certainty cannot be obtained, 
nor indulge myſelf too far in departing from the eſtabliſh- 
ed reading; yet I cannot but propoſe the rejection of this 
paſſage, which I believe was an inſertion of ſome player, 
that having ſo much learning as to diſcover to what Shake- 
fſpeare alluded, was not willing that his audience ſhould be 
leſs knowing than himſelf, and has therefore weakened 
the author's ſenſe by the intruſion: of a remote and uſe- 
leſs image into a ſpeech burſting from a man wholly poſ- 
ſeſſed with his own -preſent condition, and therefore not 
at leiſure to explain. his own allufions to himſelf. If theſe 
' words are taken away, by which not only the thought but 
the numbers are. injured, the lines of Shakeſpeare cloſe to- 

gether without any traces of a breach. | ; 


My genius is rebuk'd. He chid the ſiſters. 


(2), — The common enemy of man. 


\ 


It is always an entertainment to an inquiſitive reader to 
trace a ſentiment to its original ſource, and therefore 
though the term enemy of man applied to the devil is in it- 


ſelf natural and obvious, yet ſome may be pleaſed with be- 


ing informed, that Shakeſpeare probably borrowed. it from 
the firſt lines of the Deſtruction of Troy, a book which he. 
is known to have read. „ Page EW =: 9 
That this remark may not appear too trivial, I ſhall take 
occaſion from it to point out a beautiful paſſage of Milton, 
evidently copied from a book of no greater authority: in 
deſcribing the gates of hell, book ii. v. 879, he ſays, _ _ .. 


—— On a ſudden open fy, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, _ 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

Harſh thunder. 


In the hiſtory of Don Bellianis, when one of the knights 
approaches. as I remember, the caſtle of Brandezar,. the 
2 are ſaid to open grating harſh thunder upon their braſen 


Age. 


£ (3:) Come fate into the liſts, | 
And champion me to th' utterance, | 


This paſſage will be beſt explained by tranſlating it into 
the language from whence the only word of difficulty in it 
is borrowed. Que la deftinee ſe rende en lice, et quelle me 
donne un defi a Voutrance. A challenge or a combat a Pow- 
trance, ta extremity, was a fixed term in the law of arms, 
uſed when the combatants engaged with an odium interne- 


cinum, an intention te dgſtroy each other, in oppoſition to trials 


of ſkill at feſtivals, or on other occaſions, where the con- 


teſt was only for reputation or a prize. The ſenſe there- 


fore is, Let fate, that has fore-doomd the exaltation of the 


ſons of Banquo, enter the lifts againſt me, with the utmeſt 


animoſity, in defence T4 its own decrees, which I will endea- 
vour to invalidate, whatever be the danger. N 
NOTE XXV. 
Mactbeth. Ay; in the catalogue, ye go for 3 
As hounds and grey-hounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 


Shoughs, me and demy-wolves are clept 
All by the name of dogs. EC 


"Bee 
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Though | 


1 
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Though this is not the moſt ſparkling paſſage in the play, 
and though the name of dog is of no great importance, 
= it may not be improper to remark, that there is no 

ch ſpecies of dogs as /houghs mentioned by Caius de Ca- 
aibus Britannicir, or any other writer that has fallen into 
= hands, nor is the word to be found in any dictionary 
which | have examined. I therefore imagined that it is 
falſely printed for flouths, a kind of flow hound bred in the 
fouthern parts of England, but was informed by a lady, that 
It is more probably uſed, either by miſtake, or according 
to the orthography of that time, for /h 


NOTE XXV. 


Marbeth. —— Is this hour at moſt, 
I will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves, 
Acquaint you with the perfect fpy o' th' time, 
The moment on't, for't muſt be done to-night, 
And ſomething from the palace : 


What is meant by the ſpy of the time, it will be found 
difficult to explain; and therefore ſenſe will be cheapl 
gained by a flight alteration.— Macbeth is aſſuring the aſ- 
flins that they ſhall not want directions to find Banquo, 
and therefore ſays, | TIT 


T “ —® 5 
 Acquaint you with a perfect ſpy & 1% time. 


© Accordingly a third murderer joins them afterwards at 
the place of action. 


Perfeft is well infiructed, or well informed, as in this 

play, "ISIS DEST 
Though in your ſtate of honour T am perfect. 

Though I am well acquainted with your quality and rank. 


- 


„ 7 5 
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24 Murderer. H E nanls not to miſtul, Get he 
deliyers 
Our offices and what we have to do, 


To the direction juſt. 


Mr. Theobald has eudeavoured unſucceſsfully to amend 
this paſſage, in which nothing is faulty but the punctua- 
tion. The meaning of this abrupt dialogue is this. The 
Perfect. ſpy, mentioned by Macbeth in the foregoing ſcene, 
has, — they enter upon the ſtage, given them the di- 
rections which were promiſed at the time of their agree- 
ment; and therefore one of the murderers obſerves, that, 


ſince he has given them ſuch exact information, he needs not 


doubt of their performance. Then by way of exhortation to 
his aſſociates he cries out 


To the direction juſt. | b 


this nothing remains but that we 7 conform _ „ Mac- 
beth's direftions, 


NOTE vm 
SCENE V. 


Macketh. Yau know your own | degrees, fit down: 
At firſt and laſt the hearty, welcome. bs 


As this paſſage ſtands, not only the numbers are very 
imperfect, but the ſenſe, if any can be found, weak and 
contemptibfe. The numbers will be improved by reading 


dit down at firſt, 


And laſt a hearty welcome. 


But for laſt ſhould then be written next. Theliere the true 


reading i is 


vol. . | "OREN 6 „„ 
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You know your own degrees, ſit down—To firſt 
And laſt the hearty welcome. 


All of whatever degree, from the higheſt to the loweſt, may 
be aſſured that their viſit is well received. _ 


NOTE NX : 


Aacteth. — Tarr: blood upon.thy face, 

[To the murtherer aſide at the door. 
Murderer. Tis Banguo's then. 
Macbeth. "Tis better thee without, than be within, 


The ſenſe n——_ requires that this page ſhould be 
read thus-: 


fide a eds thn bim Sita, 


That is, 1 am more pleaſed that the blood of Vamgus Id 
be on thy face, bes in his n 1 


- 


NOTE N 


Lady Macbeth. Proper ſtuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear 


[Afide to Macbeth. 
This is the air-drawn 8 er which you ſaid F 
Led you to Duncan. „ theſe flaws and ſtarts, 


| Impoftures to true fear, 5 well become 

A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 

Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf % 
Why do you make ſuch faces? When all's done 
You look but on a ſtool. 


As farts can neither with propriety nor ſenſe be called 
impoſtures to true fear, ſomething elſe was undoubtedly in- 


tended by the author, who perhaps wrote 


Thoſe flaws and ſtarts, 
Inbelures true · to fear, would well become | 
A woman's ſtory,- | 


Theſe ſymptoms of- terror and amazement might better 
become impoſtures true only to fear, might become a coward 
at the recital of ſuch falſhozds as no man could credit whoſe 
underflanding was not weakened by his terrors ; tales, told by 
a woman over a fire on _ authority of op grandam. 


#eWS WP + < 


Macbeth. Nen and health to all! | 
Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine, fill full— 
I drink to th* general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banguo whom we * 
Would he were here! to all, 1757 him, we thirſt. 
And all to all, | 


\ 


Though this paſſage 1 is, as it now ſtands, capable of more 
meanings than one, none of them are very ſatafactory z 
and therefore I am,inclined to read it ene 


To all, and ahi we thirſt, 
And hail to all. 


Macbeth, 1 about to ſalute his company with a bum- - 


per, declares that he includes Banguo, though abſent, in 
this act of kindneſs, and wiſhes health to all. Hail or 
beil for health was in ſuch continual uſe among the good- 
fellows of ancient times, that a drinker was called a was- 
heiler, or a wwifher of health, and the liquor was termed 

10as-heil, becauſe health was {ſo oſte ten wiſhed over it. 1 
in the lines of Hanwil the Monk, | 


Jampue vagante = diſcincto gutture was-heil 
ngeminant was-hell : labor eff Plus perdere vint 


Ruam * 3 


05-2 / Theſe 
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Theſe words were afterwards corrupted into > waſſail and | 


waſſailer. 
NOTE XXXI. 


Macherh. Cas ſuch FR be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud 
Without our ſpecial wonder ? You make me ſtrange 
Even to the diſpoſition that I ove, 
When now think you can behold ſuch fights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your check, 
When mine is blanched with fear. 


This de as it now ſtands, is unintelligible, but * 
be reſtored to ſenſe by a very * alteration, 


— 


| You make me ſtrange . 
Ev'n to the diſpoſition that I know. 


Though I bod before ſeen many inſtances of your rourage, get" it 
now appears in a degree altogether new. So that my long ac: 
quaintance with your diſpoſition does not hinder me from os 
wn i/oment which novelty 3 ot 


NOTE XXVII. 


Ir will have blood, they ſay blood will have blood, 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to ſpeak, 
22 that underſtood relations, have 

3 and by (7% a and rooks ee, ſorck 
The ſeeret it man of blood. 


\ 


"Ai this is the firſt line loſes much of its how by 
the preſent punctuation. Macbeth having conſidered the 

prodigy which has juſt appeared, infers juſtly from it, that 
the death of rey cannot paſs unpuniſhed, ; 


Then 


Va 


ol 


1 wy 
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Then after a ſhort pauſe, declares it as the general obſer- 


vation of mankind, that murderers cannot eſcape. 
— They ſay, blood will have blood. 


Murderers, when they have practiſed all human means 
of ſecurity, are detected by ſupernatural directions. 


Augurs, that underſtand relations; Ge. 


By the word relation is underſtood the connection of ef- 
fects with cauſes; to underſtand relations as an augur is to 
know how thoſe things relate to each other which have no 


viſible combination or dependence, | - 
NOTE XXXIV. 
SCENE vn. 


Enter Lenox and another Loud 5 


* 


As this tragedy like the reſt of Shakeſpeare's is perhaps 


overſtocked with perſonages, it is not eaſy to aſſign a rea- | 
ſon, why a nameleſs character ſhould be introduced here, 
ſince nothing is ſaid that might not with equal propriety . 


have been put into the mouth of any other diſaffected 

man. I believe, therefore, that in the original copy, it 
was written with a very common form 8 contraction, 
Lenox and An. for which the tranſcriber inſtead of Lenox 


and Angus, ſet down Lenox and another Lord. The author 


had indeed been more indebted to the tranſcriber's fidelity 


and diligence, had he committed no errors of greater im- 


portance, 
NOTE XXXV. 
ACT W. s C EN R I, 
As this is the chief ſcene of enchanement in the play, it 


is proper in this place to- obſerve, with how much judg- 


| # 
1 
WW 
. 
- 
* 
F 
4 


| was tried about half a century before the time of Shake. 
 ſpeare, had a cat named Rutterkin, as the ſpirit of one of 
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ment Shakeſpeare has ſelected all the circumſtances of his 
infernal ceremonies, and how exaQtly he has conformed 
to common opinions and traditions. . 


Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 


The uſual form in which familiar ſpirits are reported to 
converſe with witches, is. that of a cat. A witch, who 


thoſe witches was Grimalkin; and when any miſchief was 
to be done, ſhe uſed to bid Rutterkin go and fly, but once 
when ſhe would have ſent Ruttertin to torment a daughter 
of the counteſs of Rutland, inſtead of going or fymg, he 
only cried mew, from which ſhe difcovered that the lady 
was out of his power, the power of witches being not 
univerſal, but limited, as Shakeſpeare has taken care to in- 
culcate, | | EE 
Though his bark cannot be loſt, 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt toſt. 


The common afflitions which the malice of witches 
produced were melancholy, fits, and loſs of fleſh, which 
are threatened by one of Shakeſpeare's witches, 


Weary ſev'nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 


It was likewiſe their practice to deſtroy the cattle of 
their neighbours, and the farmers have to this day many 
ceremonies to ſecure their cows. and other cattle from 
witchcraft ; but they ſeem to have been moſt ſuſpected of 
malice againſt ſwine, Shakeſpeare has accordingly made 
one of his witches declare that ſhe has been killing ſtvine; 
and Dr. Harſenet obſerves, that about that time, a /owv could 
not be ill of the meaſles, nor a girl of the ſullens, but ſome old 


weman was charged with witchcraft. 


Toad, that under the cold ſtone 
Days and nights has forty-one 
_ owelter'd venom ſleeping got, 
Poul thou firſt i'th* charmed pot. 
| Toads 


\ 
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Toads have likewiſe long lain under the reproach of be- 
ing by ſome means acceſſary to witcheraft, for which rea- 
ſon Shakeſpeare, in the firſt ſcene of this play, calls ene of 
the ſpirits padocke or toad, and now takes care to put a 
toad firſt into the pot. When Vaninus was ſeized at T. 
huſe, there was found at his lodgings ingens -bufo vitro in- 
cluſus, a great toad ſbut in a vial, upon which thoſe that 
. proſecuted him weneficium exprobrabant, charged him, I ſup- 
poſe, with witchcraft. „ 8 | 


-- Fillet of a fenny ſnake _ 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of neut, and toe of frog; 
For a charm, Wc. | 


The propriety of theſe ingredients may be known by 
conſulting the books de Viribut Animalium and de Mirabili- 
bus Mundi, aſcribed to Albertus Magnus, in which the 
reader, who has time and credulity, may diſcover very 
wonderful ſecrets. _ | | 


Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
_  Ditch-deliver'd by adrabj— - 


It has been already mentioned in the law againſt witches, 
that they are ſuppoſed to take up dead bodies to uſe in 
enchantments, which was confeſſed by the woman whom 
King James examined, and who had of a dead body, that 
was divided in one of their aſſemblies, two fingers for 
her ſhare. It is obſervable that Shakeſpeare on this great 
occaſion which involves the fate of a king, multiplies all 
'the circumſtances of horror. The babe whoſe finger is 
uſed, muſt be ſtrangled in its birth, the greaſe muſt not 
only be human, but muſt have dropped from a gibbet, the 
gibbet of a murderer, and even the ſow whoſe blood is 
uſed muſt have offended nature by devouring her own far- 

row. Theſe are touches of judgment and genius, 


And now about the cauldron ng : 


Blue ſpirits and white, 
Black ſpirits and grey 
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Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 


And in a former part, 
| 
Weird ſiſters hand in hand 
'Thus do go about, about 
Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine 
And thrice again to make up nine, 


| Theſe two paſſages I have brought. together, becauſe 
they both ſeem ſubject to the objection of too much le- 
vity for the ſolemnity of enchantment, and may both be 
ſhown, by one quotation from Camder's account of Ireland, 
to be founded upon a practice really obſerved by the unci- 
viliſed natives of that country. When any one gets a 
&« fall, /ays the informer of Camden, he ſtarts up, and turn- 
ing three times to the right, digs a hole in the earth; for 
& they imagine that there is a ſpirit in the ground; and if 
5c he falls ſick in two or three days, they ſend one of their 
„. women that is ſkilled in that way to the place, where 
e ſhe ſays, I call thee from the ; caſt, weſt, north, and 
&« ſouth, from the groves, the woods, the rivers, and the 
5 fens, from the fairies, red, black, white.” There was 
likewiſe a book written before the time of Shakeſpeare, 
deſcribing, amongſt other properties, the colours of ſpirits. 

Many other circumſtances might be particulariſed, in 
— Shakeſpeare has ſhewn his judgment and his know- 
edge. 


— 


NOTE XXXVI. 
8 G t u. 
Macketh, T HOU art too like the ſoicit of Banquo, down, 
Thy crown does (1) ſear my eye-balls, and thy (2) hair, 


Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the. firſt, 
A third is like the former, 


(i) The expreſſion of Macbeth, that the crown ſears his 


eye- balls, is taken from the method- formerly praCtiſed of 
} | | | dieſtroying 
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deſtroying the light of captives or competitors, by holding 
a burning baſon before the eye, which dried up its hu- 

midity. n & Tous ant” 
(2) ths Macbeth expected to ſeen a train of kings, and 
was only enquiring from what race they would proceed, he 
could not be ſurpriſed that the hair of the ſecond was bound 
with gold like that of the firſt, he was offended only that 
the ſecond reſembled the firſt, . as the firſt reſembled Ban-. 
quo, and therefore ſaid, * Fn : 


* 


Wan 
Thou other gold bound brow, is like the firſt. 


NOTE XXXVIL' 


I WILL—zgive to the edge oth? ſword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate ſouls 
That trace him in his lin.— no boaſting like a fool, 
This deed I'll do before my purpoſe cool. 


Both. the ſenſe and meaſure of the third line, which, as- 
it rhymes, ought according to the practice of this author, 
to be regular, are at preſent injured by two ſuperfluous 
ſyllables, which may eaſily be remoyed by reading 


— fouls, | 


'That trace his line—no boaſting like a fool. 


NOTE XXVII. 
SCENE M. 


Rofſe. Drakksr 1 
I pray you ſchool yourſelf; but for your huſband, 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious; and beſt knows 
The-fits o'th* time, I dare not ſpeak much farther, 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors, 
And do not 'know't ourſelves: when we (1) hold rumour * 
From what we frar, yet know not what we fear, | 


\ 4 But 


/ 4 
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But float upon a wild and violent ſea | 

Each way, and (2) move. Þ'll take my leave of you; 
Shall not be long but I'll be here again: 12 10 
Things at the worſt will ceaſe, or elſe elimb upward 
To what they were before: my pretty couſin, 

Bleſſing upon you. 


-(1) When we hold rumour 
From what we fcar, yet know not what we fear. 


The preſent reading ſeems to afford no ſenſe; and there- 
fore ſome critical experiments may be properly tried upon 
it, though, the verſes being without any conneCtion, there 
is room for ſuſpicion, that ſome intermediate lines are loſt, 
and that the paſſage is therefore irretrievable. If it be ſup- 
poſed that the fault ariſes only from the corruption of ſome 
words, and that the traces of the true reading are ſtill to 


be found, the paſſage may be changed thus: 


| —— When we bode ruin 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 


Or in a ſenſe very applicable to the occaſion of the 
conference, | S | 
—— When the bold running | 
From what they fear, yet know not what they fear, 
(2) But float upon a wild and violent ſea 
Each way, and move. 
That he who floats upon a rough ſea muſt move is evi- 
dent, too evident for Shakeſpeare ſo emphatically to aſſert. 
The line therefore is to be written thus: 


( 


Each way, and move Lil take my leave of you. 


Raſt is about to proceed, but finding himſelf over- 
owered by his tenderneſs, breaks off abruptly, for which 
he makes a ſhort apology and retires. - 


" NOTE 
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NOTE XXX. 


Malcolm. Lxr us ſeek out ſome deſolate ade, and and | 
there ö 0 

Weep our ſad boſoms empty. SR | | 7 

acduff. Let us rather 

Hold faſt the mortal ſword 3 and like good men, 

Beſtride our downfal birth-dows ; each new. morn, | 

New widows howl, new orphans cry, new 2 | | 

Strike heaven on the face, tht it reſounds 

As if it felt with Scotland, and. yell'd out 

Like ſyllables of dolou. ä 


He who can diſcover what is meant by him that ear- | 
neſtly exhorts him to beftlride his downfal birth-doom, is at 1 
liberty to adhere to the preſent text; but thoſe who are 
willing to confeſs that ſuch counſel would to them be un- 
intelligible, muſt endeavour to diſcover ſome reading less 
obſcure, 1 is s probable that W Hogs wrote, 


: Like good men, 
Beſtride our Swnfite birthdom—— 


The alluſion is to a man from whom ſomething valuable 
is about to be taken by violence, and who, that he may 
defend it without encumbrance, lays it on the ground, and 
ſtands over it with his weapon in his hand. Qur birth. 
dom, or birthright, ſays he, lies on the und, let us, 
like men who are to fight for what is eareſt. to them, 
not abandon it, but ſtand over it and defend it. This is a 
ſtrong picture of obſtinate reſolution, 

Birthdom for birthright is formed by the ſame ben 
with maſierdom in this play, ſignifying the provieges. or 
rights of a maſter. 

Perhaps it might be birth-dame for mother ; let us ſtand 
over our on that lies bleeding on the ground. 


— 


NOT E 
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NOTE IE : ; 


Malcolm. Now we'll together, and the chance of good. 


= 
Be like our warranted quarrel. 
The chance of goodneſs, as it is commonly read, conv 

no ſenſe. If there be not ſome more important error in 
the paſſage, it ſhauld at leaſt be pointed thus: a 


— And the chance of goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel. | 


That is, May the event be, of the goodneſs of heaven 
[pro juſtitia divina] anſwerable to the cauſe. | 
But I am inclined to believe that Shakeſpeare wrote, 


—— And the chance, O goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel. 


This ſome of his tranſcribers wrote with a ſmall o, which 
another imagined to mean of. If we adopt this reading, 
the ſenſe will be, and O thou ſovereign goodneſs, to whom we 
now appeal, may our fortune anſwer to our cauſe. 


— 


ACT v. SCENE. ii. 


Macbeth. Bam G me no, more reports, let them fly 
| a 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunſinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm ? 
Was he not born of woman? \ 
| — Fly falſe Thanes, 
And mingle with the Engiiſb epicures, 
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In the firſt line of this ſpeech, the 7 pauſes are 
0 not obſerved in the * editions. | 


Bring me no more reports let them 4 all— 
Tell me not any more of deſertions—Let 
me am ſafe till, &c. : 
The reproach of epicuriſm, on which Mr. Theobald has 
beſtowed a note, is 2 more than a natural invective 
uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, againſt thoſe 
who have more opportunities of luxury, 


NOTE XII. 


Macbeth. [noe liv'd long enough: my way of _ 
Is fall'n into the ww, the yellow leaf. 


As there is no relation between the way of 5% and 
fallen into the ſear, I am inclined to think, "on the is 


only an M inverted, and that it was originally wenn 
My My of life. | 


1 am now paſſed from the Sri fo the autumn 
| but I am without thoſe comforts that ſhould ſucceed t 4 Fi 


lineſs of my and ſupport me in this 8 ſeaſon. 


NOTE XLII. 


s E x. x IV. 


Malelm, T his main hope: 
For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more or leſs have given him the revolt; 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. 


The im propriety of the expreſſion - to be given, 
inſtead of advantage given, and the diſagreeable repetition of 
the word given in the next line, incline me to read, wer 

— ere 


— 


1 my ſubjefts leaus 15 
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_, ——- Where there is a vantage to be gone, 
Both more and leſs have given him the revolt. 


15 Advantage « or vantage in the time of Shalopeare en 
opportunity. 


More and leſs is — ſame with greater and leſs. 80 in the 
interpolated Mandeville, a book of that age, ng is a 
chapter of India the more and the leſs. 


NOTE XIIV. 
8. f N 2 v. 


gy W ueretore was 2 ery? 
Seyton. The queen is dead.  - 

Macketh, She ſhould (1) have died hereafter ; 3 
There would have been a time for ſuch a word, 
To- morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

Io % laſt ſyllable of (2) recorded time; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 

The way to duſty death. os out, brief en 
* s but a walking ſhadow.— | 


© She ſhould have died hereafter, 
There would have been a time for ſuch a word. 


This paſſage has very juſtly been faſpefted of being cor- 
rupt. It is not apparent from what awrd there would have 
heen a time; and that there would or would not be a time 
for any word, ſeems not a conſideration of importance ſuf- 
ficient to tranſport Macbeth into the n ncmton. 
I read therefore, 


( 1) She ſhould have died hereafter, 
There would have been a time for—ſuch a world!. 
To-morrow, Ec. 


1 is a broken ſpeech, in e part of the 
thought, is expreſſed, and may be —2 thus: The 
queen 
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queen is dead. Macbeth. - Her death ſhould have been deferred 
to ſome more peaceful hour ; had ſhe lived longer there would at 
length have been a time for the honours due to her ar a 
queen, and that reſpect which I owe her for her fidelity and 
love. Such is the world---ſuch is the condition of human life, 
that we always think to-morrow will be happier than to-day ; 
but to-morrow and to-morrow fleals over us unenjoyed and un- 
regarded, and wwe fill linger in the ſame expefation to the mo- 
ment appointed fo our end, All theſe days, which have thus 
paſſed away, have Np multitudes of fools to the grave, who 
were engroſſed by the ſanie dream of future felicity, and, when 
life was departing from them, were like me reckoning on to- 


Morro. 


(2) To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time. 


Recorded time ſeems to ſignify the time fixed in the de- 
crees of heaven for the period of life. The record of fu- 
turity is indeed no accurate expreſſion, but as we qnly 
know tranſaCtions paſt or preſent, the language of men 


affords no term for the volumes of preſcience, in which 


future events may be ſuppoſed to be written. 
NOTE XLV. 


Macbeth. Ir thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee: if thy ſpeech be ſooth, 
I care not if thou doſt for me as much —— 
I pull in reſolution, and begin 
To doubt th' equivocation of the fiend, | 
That lies like truth. „ Fear not till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunſmnane,” and now a wood 
Comes towards Dunſinane. 


| I pull in reſolution ——— 
Though this is the reading of all the editions, yet. as it 
is a phraſe without either example, elegance, or propriety 


it is ſurely better to read 
. 3 


| 15 


whether t 
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I poll in reſolution — 


1 languiſb in my conſtancy, my confidence begins to ferſake me, 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve how eaſily pal! might be 
changed into pull by a negligent writer, or miſtaken for it 
by an unſkilful printer. * 


NOTE XILVI. 


16 
Seywward. Hap I as many ſons as T have hairs, 
I would not wiſh them-to a fairer death : 
And ſo his knell is knollV'd. 


This incident is. thus related from Henry of Hunting- 
don by Camden in his Remains, from which our author pro- 
bably copied it. | 


When Seyward, the martial Earl of Northumberland, un- 
derſtood that his ſon, whom he had ſent in ſervice againſt 
the Scotchmen, was ſlain, he demanded whether his wound 
were in the fore part or hinder part of his body. When 
it was anſwered in the fore part, he replied, « | am right 
« glad; neither wiſh I any other death to me or mine,” 


G 
Li 
— 
_ 
— 


| A FTER the foregoing pages were printed, the late edi- 


tion of Shakeſpeare, aſcribed to Sir Thomas Hanmer, fell 


into my hands; and it was therefore convenient for me to 


delay the 3 of my remarks, till. I had examined 
ey were not anticipated by ſimilar obſervations, 
or precluded by better. I therefore read over this tragedy, 
but found that the editor's apprehenſion is of a caſt ſo dif- 
ferent from mine, that he'appears to find no difficulty in 
moſt of thoſe paſſages which I have repreſented as unin- 
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telligible, and has therefore paſſed ſmoothiy over — 5 
without any attempt to alter or explain them. 
Some of the lines with which I — — 5 
been indeed ſo fortunate as to attract his regard: „ undi 
is not without all the ſatisfaction which it is uſual to e- 
reſs on ſuch * that 1 find an entire agreement 1 
between us in ſubſtituting. [ſee Note TE]'\quarre/-for'quarry, 
and in explaining the adage of the cat, {Note XVII. . 72 
this pleaſure is, like Ene others, known only re- 
retted; for I have the unhappineſa to find no =. 8 
— with regard to any other paſſage. 
The line which I have endeavoured to amend, Note 3 | 
is likewiſe attempted, by the new editor and is per 
only pa Tage in the play in which he has not — rets 
d the 


admitte emendations of een critics; A 1 


the common raged bor ts bly weg engen ml 
—— Doing very thing. | 75 1 digt. 7 
2 towards Tae love and 8 16065 
11 11 i 4 Tt "»1 ;5 18. , "oldetha | 
he has vibes. 
— Bol every in IE 
 Shap'd towards your love and, — JOY 7 


£24 *1-4 


This alteration. *hich,, like all the reſt. attempted Fu 
him, the reader is expected to admit, without any Na 
alledged in its defence, is, in my opinion, more 1 | 
than that of Mr. Theobald 3; whether it is right, am 5 
to determine. | 

In the paſſage which. 1 have altered in Note XI. an — 
emendation is likewiſe attempted in the late edition, wheres | 


for 4 
31 7 54 } F 

| 3 . * bete, #3: 41,3 £4 een 

Be like our warranted quareal, ut ei batia} 


> ic 
7% TIT £32 KZ F 


is ſubtiared—And the chan in — _ 

more or elegance, dignity, and riety, 

reading which I have offered, * mull gain deem _ 

province of deciding; © | WY on 
Moſt of the other emendations which he has — 

ed, whether with good or bad e are too ttiviat t 
Vol. II. e deine 


oO 


W (OBSERVATIONS; we: 
daſerte mention For ſurely the weapons of eritieiſm 92 
not to be blunted agg inſt an editor, who can Hate 

he, is reſtoring while beris Ane * rn 
EP unte 44 


2 9 . 5 80 ion My : 
7 — Thislis 11 88 211 
. d al fer f., . | 

4 6 171 by fo: 

f tant bl * 1. 1 Ae 29 

1 e mer ſoldier 8 . 5 (D921 
vn ©! $7 vitae 

of 7 haz Diſmaydnt this „ Eden agit ad 
. Our captafns Macbeth anch n Soaps 1 6 
Vi SIT : #74, 9 24 1 5 ess In. 


to | gee! : Diſmay d not this 10 4, ar Din 2433 2 Manne 
Our e brave Macbeth and Ban Ves. YN TY 


Such harmleſs inſt may Y, \ fayely; be forgiven, if it 
cannot be praiſed? may e therefore never want a mono- 
nn who can uſe it wth fuch wann. dexterity... 


1440 * 28 464 


Shs quifquis rumpitur nue ! 


The reſt of this edition I have not WA but, from 15 
little that I have ſeen, think it not dangerous to declare 
chat / in my opinion, Its pomp recommends it more than 
its aceuracy. There is no diſtinction made between the 
anelent reading, and the innovations of the editor; there 
z no reaſon given for any of the alterations which are 
made; the emendations of former critics are adopted with- 
out 717 icknowledgment, and few of the difficulties are 
removed which Be hitherto embarraſſed the readers of | 
Shakeſpeare. 

I would not, however, be * ht to inſult the editor, 
nor to cenſure him with too much petulance, for having 
failed in little things, of whom 1 have been told, that he 
excels in greater. But I may, without indecency, obſerve, 
that no man ſhould attempt to teach others what he has 
er learned himſelf; and that thoſe who, like YMemijſfo- 
have ſtudied the arts of policy, and can teach a ſmall 
ate how to grow great, ſhould like him, diſdain to labour 
in iſles, — n. Per n ORE as Sn. their 
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A a, Aiſpoltion, . life will 
afford ſome opportunities of contributing to the wel- 


fare of mankind. Opulence and ſplendor are enabled to 


diſpel the cloud of adverſity; to dry up the tears of the wi- 
dow and the orphan, and to inereaſe the felicity of all 
around them: their example will animate virtue, and re- 
tard the progreſs of vice. And even indigenoe and. __ 


rity, though without power to confer happineſs; 


may at 
leaſt prevent miſery, and apprize thoſe ho are blinded by 
their patlioul thas ny are on che brink of irremediable ca- 


lamity. : 82 j 


"ia . 


Pleaſed, 8 withithe thought of recovering hed 


from that folly which has embittered my own days, 1 
reſumed -to ; Ats the Adventurer from the dreary 


ons of wretchedneſs and deſpair, of which the gates are 
ſo wonderfully eonſtructed, as to fly open for the reception 


have 
man- 


U 


of ſtrangers, though they are IO > , evoke ada- 


2 ag are within them :. 


. 
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— Pacihs deſtenſus Aerni; 
3 _ algus dies pawet atri janud Ditis: L 
Jed revacare gradum 6 cuadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus hic labor ef, N * © Vino. 
The gates of hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the deſcent, 2 4 the 3 5 


J Bol: e ee PT 
| 41 8 — ON x „ 4 


Suffer me to acquaint you, Sir, that I have glittered at 
the ball, and fparkled in the circle ; that I have had the hap- 
pineſs to be the unknown ene of an unknown lady at 
the maſquerade, have been the delight of tables of · the firſt 
faſhion, and the envy of my brother beaux; and to deſcend 
a little lower, it is, 1 believe, ſtill remembered, that Meſſrs. 

Felours and d'Eſpagne ſtand indebted for a great part of their 
preſent influence ee te the, elegance of, my ſhape, 


and the graceful freedom of my carriage. 


— $4 que præclura et pv t,: nh | 
Ut rebur detis par fit negli a haun Ji. 
See the wild purchaſe of the bold and vain, - ECT 

Wh gay $65 wart 2h pen ie - 


As Ientered into the world very young, with an elegant 
fon and a large eſtate, it was not long before'T diſen- 
tangled myſelf from the ſhackles of religion; ſor I was de- 
termined to:the-purfuir of pleaſure}: which zccording.to my 
notions conſiſted in the unreſtrained and 'unlimited/gratfi- 
cations of every paſſion and every appetite and as this 
eould not be obtained under the/frowns of a perpetual die- 
tator, I conſidered religion as my enemy; and proceeding 
to treat her with contempt and deriſion, was not a little de- 
lighted, that: the unfaſhionableheſs of her appearance, and 
the unanimated uniformity of her motions, afforded fre- 
quent opportunities for the ſallies of my imagination. 
Oonceiying now that I was ſufficiently qualified to laugh 
away ſeruples, I imparted my remarks to thoſe among my 
female ſavourites, whoſe virtue I intended to attack ; for | 
- was well afſured, 999 be able to make but 4 
weak defence, when feligion was ſubverted; nor was m 
fuccefs below my expectation: the love of -pleafure-is too 
ſtrongly implanted in the female breaſt, to ſuffer them ſeru- 
pulouſly- o examine the validity of arguments deſigned to 
weaken reſtraint ; all are eafily led to believe, that what- 
ever tuwarts their inclination muſt be wrong: little more, 
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therefore, was required; "than by the addition of ſomie cin | 
cumſſances, and the exaggerntion of others; to make merri- 
ment ſupphy the place © "demonſtration; nor sI ſo ſenſe- 
leſs as to offer arguments to ſuch as cbuld not attend to- 
them, and with whom a repartee or catch would more ef- 
ſectually anſwer the rh pu This ay ne . 
there remained only the qr of the-world. » Reva. 
na ſoared too high, to think preg opinion of e — —— | 
her notice; Lætitia ſeemed to think rait only do deelare, 3 
that (4 if all her hairs were worlds,” the ſhauld reckon them | 
« well loſt for love; and Paforella fondly conceived, that 
the could:dwell for ever by the fide of a bubbling fountain, 
content with her ſwain 4 7 vo care ʒ without conſidering 
tharſtillneſs and folitude can ee ene eg 


nocenc e. zOrd 5913 
It is not the delle of ooo ee but the glory of 
conqueſts, that fires the ſoldier's breaſt 4 as indeed-the-town 
is ſeldom worth much, when it has ſuffered; the devaſtations 
of a ſiege 3 ſo that though I did not openly declare the ef- 
fects of my own proweſs, which is forbidden by the Jaws - 
of honour, it cannot be fuppoſed that I was very ſolicitous 
to bury my reputation, or to hinder accidental diſcoveriea. 
To have gained one victory, is an inducement to hazard a 
ſecond engagement: and though the ſucceſs of the general 
ſhould be a reaſon for inereaſing the ſtrength of the fortifi- 
cation, it becomes, with many, a pretence for an imme» 
diate ſurrender, under the notion that no powir is able to 
withſtand ſo formidable an adverfary; while others brave 
the danger, and think it mean to ſurrender, and da 
5 ek Meliſſa, indeed, knew better; and though-ſhe, 
not boaſt the apathy, ſteadineſs, and inflexibilit) of a Cato, 
ora not the more prudent virtue of Ae and "ous 
the victory by declining the conteſt. 8 
Lou muſt not, however, imagine, that I-was, d 
this ſtate of abandoned libertiniſm, ſo fully convinced ing | 
the fitneſs of my on conduct, as 'to be free from uneaſi - 
neſs. I knew very well, that I might juſtiy be deemed the 
peſt of ſociety, and that ſuch proceedings muſt terminate 
in the deſtruction of my n and fortune 3 but to ad 
thoughts of this kind was to live upon the rack: I fled, 
therefore, to the regions of mirth and jollity, as they are 
called, and endeavoured with bu — ara und a continnal ro» 
2 of company, to fret m from the paugs uf reſieo- 
8 we . in * 
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of adventures, to the no ſmall terror and conſternation of 
all the ſober ſtragglers that came in our way; and N 
ve never injured, like our illuſtrious progenitors, the 
becks, either life or limbs ; yet we have in the midſt of Go 
went Garden buried a tailor, who had been troubleſome to 
ſome of our fine: gentlemen, bencath a heap in cabbogh | 


ag ſtalks, with this conceit, fre P 
” Sails hs conk grtoyfonter extifi.” 15 ä 38 N 369), wp 
Slot yourſeif'with cabbage, of which you hav lays ben yh 


is 100 vi 
105 There eanſhes no reaſon for mentioning the corhivon er- 
ploits of breaking windows and bruiſing the watch 3. unleſ 
it be ta tell you of the device of producing before the j 
tice broken lanterns, which have been paid for an hunde 
times: or their appearances with patches on their heads, 
under pretence of being cut by the ſword that was never 
drawn : nor need I ſay any thing of the more formidable at- 
tack of ſturdy Were armed with poles; by ai flight 
ſtroke of which, the pride of Ned Revel's face was at, once 
laid flat, and that ed in an inſtant, which its, moſt 
mortal foe had for years aſſayed in vain. I ſhall paſs over 
the accidents that attend attempts to ſcale windows, and 
endeavours to diſlodge figns from their hooks : there ate 
many © hair-breadth *ſcapes,” beſides thoſe in the © immi- 
nent (deadly breach ;” but the rake's life, though it be 
. equally hazardous with that of the ſoldier, is neither ac- 
companied with preſent honour nor with pleaſing retro- 
ſpett 3 ſuch is, and ſuch ought to be the difference, be- 
tween the enemy and the preſerver of his country, | 
Amidſt ſuch giddy and thoughtleſs extravagance, it vil 
not ſeem ſtrange, that I was often the dupe of coarſe flat- 
tery. When onſ. L'Allonge aſſured me, that I thruſt 
quart over arm better than any man in England, what could 
J leſs than preſent him with 2 ſword that coſt me thirty 
pon: Late bound for a hundred pounds for Tom Trippet, 
* becauſe he had declared that he would dance a minuet with 
= man'in the three — except myſelf, | But I often 
| parted with money inclination, either becauſe 
wanted the — yo fuſe, or 2 the appella- 
tion of a ni fellow ; and I may be trul ſaid to have 
ſquandered my eſtate, without honour, without friends, 
and without pleaſure. The laſt may, perhaps, appear 
Ange i to 9 the Een 0 oo 


CY 


of my correſpondence, ſhew you by; bat qo I deſcanf 
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1 deceived others, and I endeavoured to deceive myſelf 3 
and have worn the face of pleaſantry and gaiety, while my 


heart ſuffered the moſt exquiſit ite torture. 

By the inſtigation and encouragement” of 1 my friends, I 
became at length ambitious of a ſeat in parliament; and 
accordingly ſet out for the town of Wallp in the weſt, where 
my arrival was welcomed by a thouſand throats,” ahd I was 


in three days f ſore of a Wr y : bit. after, drinking out 


EL 


one hundred and fifty hogſheads of wine, and bribing two- 


thirds of the corporation twice over, IL had the mortifca- 
tion to find, that the borough had 4 been 9 1 ſelch to Mr. 


Courtly. . e Fins | 
187 7 life of this Und, my fortune, thatigh' Wellterable, 


was preſently diſſipated and as the attraction grows more 


ſtrong the nearef any body approaches the earth, when once 
a man begins to fink into poyerty, he falls with ey al- 
5 increaſing z every ſupply is purchaſed at a hig her and 
cher price, and every office of kindneſs obtained with greater 
5 greater dithculcy., Having now acquainted you with 
ſtate of elevation, I ſhall, if you encourage the, contjnuan 


. a firſt floor. in Pall-Mall to my preſent habitation, 
* am, 8 IR, 12 4: 2240191 1505 ig z 772 HY! 92 
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And not my chariot but my counſel take; „ 
While yet ſecurely on the earth you ſtand; TE” CES 
Vier touch ths bert with de raſh a hand, Asten, 


2 . 


e ADVENTURER, > 
1 NOW ſend you the ſequel of my ſtory ; which had 
not been ſo long delayed, if I could have brought my. 
Jelf to imagine, that any real impatience was felt for t 
late of en 5] who has travelled no unbeaten track 

to * and conſequently can preſent the reader only 


with ſuch incidents as occur in daily. life. | | 
You haye ſeen me, Sir, in the zenith of wy glory; not 


Lo 8 | - g l 4 * 7 
I R, 5 1 
1 7 2 * 7 , 


diſpenſing the kindly warmth of an all-cheering ſun, but, 
like — Tt Phaeton, ſcorching and blaſting every thing 
round me. I ſhall proceed, therefore, to finiſh my career, 
and paſs as rapidly as poſſible through the remaining viciſſi- 
tudes of my life. | 
When I firſt began to be in want of money, I made no 
doubt of an immediate ſupply. The news-papers were 
ally offering directions to men, who ſeemed to have 
no other buſineſs than to gather heaps of gold for thoſe who 
place their ſupreme felicity in ſcattering it, I poſted away, 
therefore, to one of theſe advertiſers, who by his | 
fals ſeemed to deal in thouſands ; and was not a tn hs” 
grined to find, that this general benefactor would have no- 
hin to do with any larger ſum than thirty pounds, nor 
would venture that without a joint note from myſelf and 
« — kouſekeeper, or for à longer time than three 
months. , | 5 
It was not yet ſo bad with me, as that I needed to ſo- 
ligit ſurety for thirty pounds: yet partly from the — 


. 
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chat extravagance always Trau and partiy from a 
— kg ſeeing the humour of a petty uſurer, a character 
of which IL had hitherto lived in ignorance, I condeſtend- 
ed to liſten to his terms. Ile proceeded tb inform me f 
my great felieity in not falling into the hands of an Extor-, 
tioner; and aſſured me, that T ſhould find him extremely 


moderate in his demands: he was not; indeed, Within, 
that he could furniſh me with the whole ſum, for people 


were at this TRE time extremely preffing and 1 impor- 


tunate for yet as I had the appearance of a gen- 
tleman, he would try wt he could do, and ve "me * 
anſwer in three days. 4 

At the expiration of the time, 1 called i upon bim ain; 
and was again informed of the great demand for 
and that “ money was money now: he then adviſed me 
to be punctual in my payment, as that might induce him 

to befend me hereafter; and delivered me the money, de- 
coding at the rate of five and thirty n e E 
panegyric upon his own moderation. 

L will not tire you with the various e ab e 
oppreſſion; but cannot omit my tranfaction with 'Squee: 
on Tower-bill; who finding me a young man of conſidera- 
ble expectations, employed an agent to perſusde me to 
borrow five hundred pounds, to be refunded by an annual 
payment of twenty per cent., during the joint Tives'of his 
daughter Nancy Sgureb and myſelf.” The negociator came 
prepared to inforcęe his propoſal with alt his art; But find. 
ing that I caught his offer with the /eagerneſs' of necellity, 
be grew cold and languid: ee he had mentioned it out of 
4 kindneſs; he would try to ſerve me: Mr. Squceze was 
« an honeſt man, but extremely cautious.” In three days 
he came to tell me, that his endeavours had deen ineffec- 
tual, Mr. Squeeze having no good opinion of m life: but 
that there was one expedient remaining; Mrs. Squeeze 
could influence her huſband, and her good-will might be 
pgs by a compliment. I waited. that afternoon on Mrs, 

queeze, and poured out before her the flatteries which 
uſually gain acceſs to rank and beauty: I did not then 
know, that there are places in which the only compliment 
is a bribe. Having yet credit with a jeweller, 2 
procured à ring of ehirty gvineas, which I humbly preſent. 
ed, and was ſoon bra. to 2a treaty with Mr, 'Squerst, 
He appeared peeviſh and backward, and 1 old friend 


ran) we, that he would never make bargain: 
1, TY 


appearance, for fear of alarming the lender 


* ſeven, hundred. 
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p * invited kim to a tavern. Nine times we met 
ain che fair 3 nine times I paid four pounds for the ſupper 


And claret; and nine guineas I gave the agent for good of- 


ices. I then obtained the money, paying ten per cent, ad- 


vanes ; and at the tenth meeting gave another 11 9 and 


diſburſsd fifteen: pounds for the writing. 

Others, who ſtiled themſelves brokers, would only truſt 
'their money, upon goods: that I might, therefore, try eve 
art of, expenſive folly, I took a houſe: and furniſhed it. 
amuſed myſelf with deſpoiling my moveableghf. their gloſſy 
ſuſpiclonsz 
and in this I ſucceeded ſo well, that he favoured, me with 
one hundred and Y pounds upon that which, was rated 

then found that I was to maigtain a 
n about me, to prevent the goods from being bro- 
n or removed. This was, indeed, an unexpected tax; 


| Int it, was tog late to recede ; and I comforted myſelf, that 


1 might preyent a creditor, of whom I had ſome 2ppredea 
Hons, from 2 by W a Prior execution An in 
wo ny te 45 | 
"yy uch, means 1 had fo embarraſſed myſell, that my 
who Zei. was engaged in contriving excuſes, and 
raiſing ſmall ſums to quiet ſuch as words would no longer 
mollify. I I col me eight — -Po pounds in preſents, to Mr. Leech 
the attorney, ſor his forbearance of one hundred, which 
he ſolicited me to take hen I had no need. I vas perpe- 
tually harraſſed with importunate demands, and inſulted 
y wretches, ho a few; months before would not have 
dared to raiſe their 275 from the duſt befare me. I lived 
in continual terror, frighted by every noiſe at the door, 


and terrified at the approach of every ſtep quicker than 
common. I never retired to reſt, without feeling the juſt- 


neſs of the Spaniſh- proverb, Let him who lleeps too 


% much, borrow the pillow of a debtor;“ my ſolicitude 
and vexation kept me long waking ; and when 1 had cloſed 


my eyes, I was purſued'or inſulted by viſionary bailiffs. 
en I reflected upon the meanneſs of the ſhifts. 1 had 
reduced myſelf to, I could not but curſe the folly and ex- 


travagance that had overwhelmed me in a fea, of troubles, 
From which it was highly , improbable that I ſhould-ever 
emerge. I had ſome time lived in hopes of an eſtate, at 


the death of my uncle; but he diſappointed me by, marry- 
ing his houſekeeper z and, catching an opportunity. ſoon 


wet oh raue with me, for ſettling twenty ous 2 
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year v IT x1) who I. had ſeduced, told me that he 
den N58 00 3 Hy fortune from being ſquan- 
dered upon proſtitutes. „ e IR 2090 T 
Nothing now remained, but the chance, of .extricati 
myſelf by marriage za. ſcheme which, 1 dattered. elk 
nothing but my preſent diſtreſs would have made me think 
on with patience. I determined, therefore, to look ouʒt 
for a tender novice, g n large fortune at her own diſ- 
poſal; ande ly fixed my eyes upon Miſs Biddy 
Simper. ow paid her fx or ſeven viſits ; and'ſo fully 
convinced f my being a gentleman and a rake, that 
I made no doubt that both her perſon and fortune would be 
ſoon mine. 1 e e 
At this critical time, Miſs Gripe called upon me, in 2 
chariot bought with my money, and loaded with trinkets 
that I had in my days of affluence laviſhed on her. | 
days were now over; and there was little hope chat they 
would ever return. She was not able to withſtand the 
temptation of ten —— that Talon the bailiff offer- 
ed her, but brought him into my apartment diſguiſed in a 
lirery; and taking my ſword to the window, under = 
tence of admiring the workmanſhip, beckoned him to ſci 
me. 5 aids nee 0.4 woot ee 
Delay would have been expenſive without uſe, as the 
debt was too conſiderable for payment or bail: I therefore, 
ſuffered mylelf to be immediately condudted to jail, | 
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Luflus & ultricei poſtdre eubilia ewes 6 
ö Pallenteſque habitant'mortt, / im ſque ſeneflus, OILS BO 
Et metus, et malquada fans, et tw js egelas. Vio. 


e S 
| id Bs te and in the jaws of hell, 2 ths 
evengeful cares, and ſullen ſarrows. dwellz, ' | _..., 
And pale diſeaſes, and repining ages.” © 1 
Want, fear, and famine's unrelitted rage. Dur. 


j 4 
* © 
” 5.4 * 


Confinement of any kind is dreadful ; a priſon is ſome- 
times able to ſhock thoſe, who endure it in a good cauſe: 
let your imagination, therefore, acquaint you, with what 
I have not words to expreſs, and conceive, if poſſible, the 
horrors of impriſonment attended with reproach and igno- 
_ of involuntary aſſociation with the refuſe of man- 

* 


kind, with wretches who were before too abandoned for 
ſociety, but being now freed from ſhamę or * MF 
| : = ; 8 urly 


- 


— 
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kick ate, however, a few, wharl like myſelf im pre 
ment has rather mortified than hardened : with- the only 
1 ebtwerſe; and of . you may hag cog Fee 
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hay No bar ar renet ſhip [dominion owns ; 1 7 | 3 2 55 
ail diſcord bo vers o'er divided thrones, . 


Ir bs _ known, that many. things appear Nav ble in 

ſpeculation, which can never be reduced to practice; 
and that of the numberleſs projects that have flattered man- 
kind with theoretical | ciouſneſs, few have ſerved any 
other purpoſe than to ſhew the ingenuity of their con- 
trivers. | A voyage to the moon, however romantic and 
abſurd the ſcheme may now appear, ſince the properties of 
air have been better underſtood, ſeemed highly probable to 
many of the a ſpiring wits in the laſt century, who began 
to doat upon their glofſy plumes, and fluttered with im- 
en or the hour of their TYP 


| cant wefligia mille 
1 At an, 22 gravis ungula campum. 


N Hille, yales, and floods ls appear already cre oo 
of — erche ftarts, a thou gere Neun 


Asa che fallacies which only experience © can detect, 


ter ale dome, of which eee, 9 itſelf can 
diedſtroy 
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deſtroy the influence; ſome which, by. a; - ſhew, 
of indubitable certainty, are perpetually, gaping; upon the. 
human mind; and which, though evęry trial ends in dit, 
appointment, obtain new credit as the ſenſe of — —— 
wears gradually away, perſuade us to fr. 1 we 
have, tried already, and expole * bythe fans failure 0 
double vexation. 1 by Vi 111%" 908 
Of this tempting, this Selukine: kind, At he; expeRation, 
of great performances by gonfedetated firepgth;;-; The ipea 
culatiſt, when * carefully obſerved. ho much may be 
2 ned by a fi "gt Mor Fol calculates by à very caſy ope- 
— the force of thouſands, and goes og/,accumylating 
wer till before it; then rejoices in the 
Rel, of his new ſcheme, and wonders at the folly, ar 
idleneſe of formeriages, ho have; lived in want of, hut 
might ſo readily be procured, and ſuffered themſelves to be 
debarred from happineſa by eee one. e 
| ſort. would have fo eafily ſurmounted. 10555 
But this gigantic phantom of colleQive:. power. [niches 
| at. once into air and emptineſs, at the firſt; attem to put 
it into action. The different apprehenfions, the. (anions 
paſſions, the jarring! intereſts of men, will Jeaveely —_ 
that many ſhould unite in one undertaking... 
Of a great and complicated deſign, ſome ü * — 
brou to diſcern the end; and of. the ſeveral means by 
which i it may be accompliſhed, the choice will be a perpe- 
tual ſpbjeQt of debate, as eyery man is ſwayed in his deter- 
mination by his own knowledge or convenience. In a long 
ſeries of action, ſome will languiſh with fatigue; and ſome 
be drawn off by preſent” gratifications; ſome will loiter be- 
cauſe others bY Sch and ſome will ceaſe to labour becauſe 
others loiter; and if once they come within proſpect of 


ſueceſs and profit, ſome will be greedy and others envi- 


ous z ſome will undertake more than they can perform, to 
enlarge their claims of advantage; ſome will perform leſs - 
than they undertake, leſt their e Jhould ee 
to the benefit of others. 

The hiſtory of mankind informs us that a angle - ver 
is very ſeldom broken by a confederacy. States of different 
intereſts, and aſpeQs malevolent. to each other, may be 
22 ſor a thee h common . ; and in the ardour of 
ſelf- preſervation fall unanimouſly upon an enemy, | 
they are all equally = But if their & — — | 
can be withſtood, time will never fail to difſolve- their 

2 union: 


— 3 * — 


— 


FA * 
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union: leccclt and les rrisge will be equally deſtructiw: 
after the conqueſt of a province, they will quarrel in the 
divifion; after the loſs of à battle; all will be eee 
to ſecure themſetves by abandoning the reſt: 
From the impoſſibility of confining numbers to the con- 
Aint and uniform proſecution of a common intereſt, ariſes 
the ny of ſecuring ſubjects againſt the encroachment 
of” Power is always*graduilly ſtealinz awa 
from the may: to the few, becauſe the few ate more 
knt and confiſtent; it ſtill contracts to a ſmaller” number, 
til in time it centers in a fingle Fee INTO th 
Thus all the forms of government inflituted a 
mankind, perpetually tend towards monarchy; and wer 
however diffuſed through the whole community, is by ne⸗ 
Hligence' or corruption, commotion or diſtreſs, repoſed at 
in the chief magiſtrate. Ft 
% There never appear,” ſays Swift, «© more than five 
« or ſix men of genius in an age; bat if the ey were united, 
© the world could not ſtand before them.” It is happy, 
therefore, for mankind, that of this union there is no to- 
bability. As men take in a wider compaſs of intellectual 
ſarvey, they are more likely to chooſe aifferent — 4. ol 
urſuit ; as they ſee more ways to the ſame end, they 
| leſs eaſily perſuaded to travel together; as each i is 
qualified to form an independent ſcheme of private ben 
neſs, he will reject with greater obſtinacy the project of 
another; as each is more able to diſtinguith himſelf" as 'the 
head of a party, he will leſs readily be mate « follower or 
an aſſociate. 
he reigning philoſophy informs 'us, thor the vaſt bodies 
which: conſtitute the univerſe, 'are I ulated in their-pro- 


 $refs through the etherial ſpaces, by the perpetual ageney 


of 'contrary os by one of hich they are reſtrained 
from deſerting heir orbits, and loſing themſelves in the 


immenſity of — and held off by the other from ruſh- 


ing together, and cluſtering round thety center with ever. 
la ing cohefion. 

The ſame contrariety of impulſe may be perhaps diſco- 
vered in the motions of men: we are formed for fociety, 
not for combination; we are equally unqualibed to, live in | 
a-cloſe connection with our fellow-beings, and in total ſe- 

ration from them; we are attracted towards each other 

by general ſympathy, 'but kept back from contact by private 


. «7 
\ 


\ 
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Some pbiloſophers have been fooliſh:enough deine ie bel 
that improvements might be made in the ſyſtém of the 
univerſe/ by a different arrangement of the orb f heaveng- 
and politicians, equally ignorant and equally preſumptutus, 
may eaſily be led to fuppbſe; that the + happmeſs{ oft 

world would be promoted by a different tendeney of the 
human mind. It appears, indeed, to à flight and ſuper- 


ficial obſerver, that many things impracticable in our pre- 
ſent ſtate, might be all ee, if mankind were drier 
diſpoſed to union and co-operation: but a little reflection 
will diſcover, that if confederacies were eaſily formed, they 
would loſe. their efficacy, (fince* numbers would be oppoſed 
to numbers, and unanimity to unanimity; and inſtead of 
the preſent petty competitions. of individuals ox ſingle fami- 
lies, multitudes would be ſupplanting multitudes, andi thou- 
ſands plotting agaiuſt thouſands.  -. n ANY . 
There is no claſs of the human ſpecies, of which che 
union ſeems to have been more expected, than of tlie learn- 
ed: the reſt of the world have almoſt always agreed to 
' ſhut ſcholars up together in colleges and clofttcts? urely / 
not without hope, that they would look for that happing 
in concord, which they were debarred from finding in wa- 
riety; and that ſuch conjunCions'of intellect would rettom- 
penſe the munificence of founders'and patrons, by perforin- 
ances above the reach of any ſingle ming 
But diſcord, who found meanò to roll her apple into the 
banqueting chamber of the goddeſſes, has had the zddrefs _ 


to ſcatter her laurels in the ſeminaries of learning. "The | 


friendſhip of ſtudents and of beauties is for the moſt part 
equally fincere, and equally durable: GOT for 
happineſs on the regard of others, on that of which the 
value ariſes merely from compariſon, they are both expoſed 
to perpetual jealouſies, and both inceffantly employed in 
ſchemes to intercept the praiſes of each other. 

I am, however, far from intending to inculcate;” that 


this confinement of the ſtudious to ſtudious companions; 
has been wholly without advantage to the public: neigh- 


bourhood, where it does not conciliate friendſhip, incites 
competition; and he that would contentedly reſt in a lower 
degree of excellence, where he had no rival to dread, will 
be urged by his impatience of inferiority to inceffant en- 
deavours —45— r 7 05055 75 775 7 DHA 
Theſe ſtimulations of honeſt” rivalry are, perhaps, the 
chief effects, of: academies and' ſocieties * 
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of their joint labours, every ſin e is always 
ae . of an individual, that a to his: 


colleagues but the contagion of diligence, a. refolution to 
becauſe the reſt are writing, and the ſcorn of 
| — oth: 50 n e . Bab ac ane e 


th 
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441 . wretch th at ofren has dteci / PE | cler * de | 
;bough th, he e is oor believ'd. een n, 


wins Arifotk was ance aſked, Tſp a ; inci 19501 
in by uttering falſehoods; he e la Not tr to 

« be te ited 1 he ſhall tell the truth,” 5 | 
aracter of a liar is at once ſo hateful ms con- 
x 405 that even of thoſe who have loſt their virtue it 
| be expected, that from the violation of truth they 
ould de reſtrained by their pride. Almoſt every other 
vice e that diſgraces human nature; may be kept in counte- 
=_ nanee by applauſe. and affociation : the corrupter of virgin 
innocence ſees himſelf envied by the men, ard at leaſt not 
deteſted by the women: the drunkard may eaſily unite with 
— rs like himſelf to noiſy merriments or ſilent 
inſenſi ility, who will celebrate his victoties over the no- 
vices of intemperance, boaſt themſelves the companions of 
his proweſs, and tell with rapture of the multitudes whom 
er emulation has hurried to the grave: even the 
robber and the cut- throat have their followers, who admire 
their addreſs and intrepidity, their ee of pine, 

and their fidelity to the gang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is zoveriably and univerſally 
deſpiſed, abandoned,, and diſowned: he has no domeſtic 
conſolations, which he can oppoſe to the-cenſure of man- 
kind; he can retire to no fraternity, where his crimes may 
ſtand in the place of virtues; but is given up to the hiſſes 
* the multitude, without friend and without — 


%, / 


na 


« neceſſary to all 
« fiſt without it.” 


expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpitied infamy, without 

an adequate een and that to guilt ſo eafily deteQ- 

ed, and ſo ſevere 

not readily be found. 5 4 | 
Yet ſo it is, that in defiance of cenſure and contempt, 

truth is frequently violated ; and ſcarcely the moſt vigilant 


with mankind, from being bovely deceived by men of 
whom it can fcarcely be imagined, that they mean any in- 
jury to him or profit to themſelves ; even where the fubje& 
of converſation could not have been expected to put the 


or zeal or malignity, ſufficient to induce any man to put 
his reputation in hazard, however little he might value 
it, or to overpower the love of truth, however weak might 
be its influence. e ee e 

The caſuiſts have very diligently diſtinguiſhed lies into 


malignity: but they have, I think, generally omitted that 
which is moſt common, and, perhaps, not leaſt miſchie- 


I ſhall diſtinguiſh as the i of uanity. 1 
To vanity may juſtly be imputed moſt of the falfehoods, 
which every man perceives hourly playing upon his ear, 
and, perhaps, moſt of thoſe that are propagated with ſuc- 
ceſs, To the lie of commerce, and the lie of malice, the 
motive is ſo apparent, that they are ſeldom negligently or 
_ implicitly received: ſuſpicion is always watchful over the 
practices of intereſt ; and whatever the hope of gain, qr 


is by reaſon equally cogent incited to refute. But vanity 
pleaſes herſelf with ſuch flight gratifications, and looks 
forward to pleafure fo remotely . confequential, that her 
practices raiſe no alarm, and her ſtratagems are not eafily 


diſcovered, 


ſuſpicion, becauſe he that would watch her motions, cat 
, Vol. II. 8 | - #58: . as 
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It is the eculiar condition of falſchood t be equally de 5 
teſted by the good and bad: “ The devils," fays Sir 720. 
mas Brown, © do not tell lies to one another; for truth is 
d all ocieties + nor can the ſociety of hel fub- 


It is natural to expect, that a crime thus pany de- 
teſted ſhould be generally avoided ; at leaſt, that none ſhould 


Xa an adequate temptation would 


and unremitted circumſpection will ſecure him that mixes 


paſſions in motion, or to have excited either hope or fear, 
their ſeveral claſſes, according to their various degrees of 
vous; which, ſince the moraliſts have not given it a name, 

defire of miſchief, can prompt one man to aſſert, another 


Vanity is, indeed, often ſuffered to paſs unpurſued -4 N 
her can 


. 


8 
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never be at reſt: fraud and malice are bounded in their 


influence; ſome opportunity of time and place is neceſſiry 


to their agency; but ſcarce any man is abſtracted one mo- 
ment from his vanity ; and he, to whom truth affords no 

tifications, is generally inclined to ſeek them in falfe- 

ds. PPE AY HR 5 1 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, that every man 
« has a deſire to appear ſuperior to others, though it were 
« only in having ſeen what they have not ſeen.” Such an 
accidental advantage, ſince it neither implies merit, nor 
confers dignity, one would think ſhould not be defired fo 
much as to be counterſeited : yet even this vanity, trifling 
as it is, produces innumerable narratives, all equally falſe; 
but more or leſs credible in proportion to the ſkill or con- 
fidence of the relater. How many may a man of diffuſive 
converſation count among his ' acquaintances, whoſe lives 
have been ſignalized by numberleſs eſcapes ; who never 
croſs the river; but in a ſtorm, or take a journey into- the 
country without more adventures than befel the knights- 
errant of ancient times in pathleſs foreſts or enchanted caſ- 
tles]! How many muſt, he know, to whom portents and 
prodigies axe of daily occurrence; and for whom na- 
ture is hourly working wonders invifible to every other eye, 
only to ſupply them with ſubjects of converſation! 

Others there are that amuſe themſelves with the diſſe- 
mination of falſehood, at greater hazard of detection and 
diſgrace; men marked out by ſome lucky planet for uni- 
verſal confidence and friendfhip, Who have been conſulted 
in every difficulty, entruſted with every ſecret, and ſum- 
moned to every tranſaction: it is the ſupreme. felicity. of 
theſe men, to ſtun all companies with noiſy information; 
to ſtill doubt, and overbear oppofition, with certain know- 
ledge or authentic intelligence. A liar of this kind, with 
a ſtrong memory or briſk imagination, is often the oracle 
of an obſcure club, and, till time diſcovers his impoſtures, 
dictates to his hearers with uncontrouled authority; for if 
a public queſtion be ſtarted, he was preſent at the debate; 


if a new faſhion be mentioned, he was at court thè firſt 


day of its appearance ; if a new performance of literature 
draws the attention of the public, he has patroniſed the 
author, and ſeen his work in manuſcript ; if a criminal of 
eminence be condemned to die, he often predicted his fate, 
and endeavoured his reformation: and who that lives at 2 
diſtance from the ſcene of action, will dare to contradict a 
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man, who reports from his own eyes and ears, and to 
whom all perſons and affairs are thus intimately known? 
This kind of falſrhood is generally ſucceſsful for a time, 
becauſe it is practiſed at ori with timidity and caution's 
but the proſperity of the liar is of ſhort duration; the re- 
ception of one ſtory is always an incitement to the forgery. 
of another leſs probable; and he goes on to triumph over 
tacit credulity, till pride or reaſon riſes up againſt him, and 
his companions will no longer endure to ſee him wiſer 
than themſelves. Ae eee itt 
It is apparent, that the inventors of all theſe fictions in- 
tend ſoine exaltation of themſelves, and are led off by the 
purſuit of honour from their attendance upon truth: their 
narratives always imply ſome conſequence in favour of their 
courage, their ſagacity, or their aCtivity, their familiarity 
with the learned, or their reception among the great; 
they are always bribed by the preſent * Sw of ſeeing | 
themſelves ſuperior to thoſe that ſurround them, and re- 
ceiving the homage of ſilent attention and envious admi- | 
ration. fs 1 N | 
But vanity is ſoinetimes excited te ſiction by leſs. viſible 
gratifications : the preſent age abounds with a race of liars 
who are content with the conſciouſneſs of falſehood, and. 
whoſe pride is to deceive others without any gain or glory 
fo themſelves. Of this tribe it is the ſupreme pleaſure. 
to remark a lady in the playhouſe or the park, and to pub- 
liſh, under the character of a man ſuddenly enamoured, 
an advertiſement in the news of the, next day, containing 
a minute deſcription of her perſon and her dreſs. From 
this artifice, however, no other effect can be expected, 
than perturbations which the writer can never fee, and 
conjectures of which he never can be informed: ſome 
miſchief, however, he hopes he has done; and to have 
done miſchief, is of ſome importance. He fets his in- 
vention to work again, and produces a narrative of a rob- 
bery or a murder, with all- the circumſtances of time and 
place accurately adjuſted. This is a jeſt of greater effect 
and longer duration: if he fixes his ſcene at a proper diſ- 
tance, he may for feveral days keep a wife in terror for her 
huſband, or a mother for her ſon; and pleaſe himſelf with 
refleQing, that by his abilities and-addreſs ſome addition 
made to the niiferies of life, 0: TD EG - 
There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland, by which 
- leaſng-making was capitally puniſhed. I am, —_— far 
: EY 1 2 | | rom 
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from deſiring to increaſe in this kingdom the number of 
_ executions; yet I-cannot but think, that they who deſtre 
the confidence of fociety, weaken the credit of intelli- 
gence, and interrupt the ſecurity of life; harafs the deli- 
cate with ſhame, and perplex the timorous with alarms; 
—— very properly be awakened to a ſenſe of their crimes, 
denunciations of a whippmg-poſt or pillory : ſince many 
are ſo inſenſible of right > wrong, that mp , 2 "fiins 
dard of action but the law; nor feel guilt, but as they 
dread puniſhment, © | N a 


0 N : | | 
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* Dyiſque ſuos patimur Manes. b | Vue. 
Each has his lot, and bears the fate he drew. 


N conſequence of my engagements, I addreſs you once 
more from the habitations of miſery. In this place, from 
which buſineſs and pleaſure are equally excluded, and in 
which our only employment and diverſion is to hear the 
narratives of each other, I might much fooner have ga- 
thered materials from a letter, had I not hoped to have 
been reminded of my romile but. ſince I find myſelf 
placed in the regions of oblivion, where I am no. leſs ne- 
| (ores by you by [the reſt of mankind, I reſolved no 
onger to wait for ſolicitation, but ſtole carly this evening 
from between gloomy ſullenneſs and riotous merriment, to 
give you an account of part of my co ions. 
One of the moſt eminent members of our club is Mr. 
| Edward Scamper, a man of whoſe name the Olympic he- 
' Foes would not have been aſhamed. Ned was born to a 
ſmall eſtate, which he determined to improve z and there- 
fore, as ſoon as he became of age, mortgaged part of his 
land to buy a mare and ſtallion, and bred horſes for the 
courſe. ee eee er ee 


eral of the king's plates, as he is now every day boaſting, 


at the expence of very little more than ten times their va- 


lue. At laſt, however, he diſcovered, that victory broughs 
him more honour than profit: reſolving, therefore, to be 
rich as well as illuſtrious, he repleniſhed his pockets by 
another mortgage, became on a fudden a daring better, 
and reſolving not to truſt a jockey with his fortune, rode 
his horſe hamſelf, diſtanced two of his competitors the 
firſt heat, and at laſt: won the race, by foreing his horſe on 


a deſcent to full ſpeed at the hazard of his neck. His 


eſtate was thus repaired, and ſome friends that had no 


ſouls adviſed him to give over; but Ned now knew the 


way to riches, and therefore without caution increaſed his 


expenſes. From this hour he talked and dreamed of no- 


thing but a horſe-race,; and riſing ſoon to the ſummit of 
equeſtrian reputation, he was conftantly expected on every 
courſe, divided all his time between lords and jockies, and, 
2s the unexperienced regulated their betts by his example, 

ined a great deal of money by laying openly on one 
—— on the other. Ned was now 2 ſure of 


growing rich, that he involved his eſtate in a third mort- 
gage, borrowed money of all his friends, and riſqued his 
whole fortune upon Bay- Lincoln. He mounted with beat- 
ing heart, ſtarted fair, and won the firſt heat; but in the 


ſecond, as he was puſhing againſt the foremoſt of his ri- 


yals, his girth broke, his ſhoulder was diſlocated, and be- 
fore he was diſmiſſed by the ſurgeon, two bailiffs faſtened 
upon him, and he faw Newmarket no more. His daily 


amuſement for four years has been to blow the fi for 
ſtarting, tg make imaginary matches, to repeat pedi- 
gree of Bay- Lincoln, and to form reſolutions againſt truſt- 
ing another groom with the choice of his girth. - 
The next in ſeniority is Mr. Timothy Snug, a man 
deep contrivance and 1mpenetrable ſecrecy. His father 


died with the reputation of more wealth than he poſſeſſ- 


ed; Tim, therefore, entered the world with a reputed for- 
tune of · ten thouſand! pounds. Of this he very well knew 
that eight thouſand was imaginary 
refined policy, and knowing how much honour is annexed 
to riches, he reſalved never to detect his own poverty; 
but furniſhed his houſe with elegance, ſcattered his money 
with profuſion, enco every ſcheme of coſtly plea- 
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: but being a man of 
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day before an execution entered his doors, had proclaimed 
at 'a public table his reſolution to be jolted no longer in a 
hackney-coach. * e eee of Wa 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous Jack 
Scatter, the ſon of a country gentleman,''who having no 
other care than to leave him rich, conſidered that litera« 
ture could not be had without expence ; maſters would not 
teach for nothing; and when a book was bought and read, 
it would ſell for little. Fack was, therefore, taught to 


read and write by the butler; and when this acquiſition 
was made, was left to paſs his days in the kitchen and the 


ſtable, where he heard no crime cenſured but covetouſneſs 
and diſtruſt of poor ' honeſt ſervants, and where all the 

raiſe was beſtowed on good houſekeeping, | and a free 
1 At the death of his father, Fack ſet himſelf to re- 
trieve the honour of his family: he abandoned his cellar 
to the butler, ordered his groom to provide hay and corn 
at diſcretion, took his houſekeeper's word for the expences 
of the kitchen, allowed all his ſervants to do their work by 
deputies, permitted his domeſticks to keep his houſe open 
to their relations and acquaintance, and in ten years was 


conveyed hither, without having purchaſed by the loſs: of 
his patrimony either honour or pleaſure, or -obtained any 


other gratification than that of having corrupted the neigh. 


bouring villagers by luxury and idleneſs. a rac 
Dick Serge was a draper in Cornhill, and paſſed eight 
yours in proſperous diligence, without any care but to keep 
is books, or any ambition but to be in time an alderman: 
but then, by ſome unaccountable revolution in his under- 


. ſtanding,” he became enamoured of wit and humour, deſ- 


piſed the converſation of pedlars and ſtockjobbers, and 
rambled every night to the regions of gaiety, in queſt of 


company ſuited to his taſte. The wits at firſt flocked about 


him for ſport, and afterwards for intereſt ; ſome found 
their way into his books, and ſome into his pockets 3 the man 
of adventure was equipped from his ſhop for the - purſuit 


of a fortune; and he had ſometimes the honour: to have 
his _— accepted when his friends were in diſtreſs, 


Elated with theſe affociations, he ſoon learned to neglect 
his ſhop; and having drawn his money out of the funds, 
to avoid the neceſſity of teazing men of honour for triſſing 


_ debts, he has been forced. at laſt to retire hither, till his 


friends can procure him a poſt at court. 
| Another 


Another that joins in the ſame meſs is Bob Cormce, whoſe 
life has been ſpent, in fitting up a houſe, About ten years 
ago Bob purchaſed the country habitation. of a bankrupt : 
the mere ſhell of a building, Bob holds no great matter; 
the inſide is the teſt of elegance. Of this houſe he was no 
ſooner maſter than he ſummoned twenty workmen to his 
aſſiſtance, tore up the floors and laid' them anew, ſtripped 
off the wainſcot, drew the windows from their frames, al- 
tered the diſpoſition of doors and fire-places, and caſt the 
whole fabrick into a new form : his next care was to have 
his ceilings painted, his pannels gilt, and his chimney- 
ieces oarved: every thing was executed by the ableſt 
2 Bob's bufineſs was to follow the workmen with a mi- 
croſcope, and call upon them to retouch their performances, 
and heighten excellence to perfection. The reputation of 
his houſe now brings round him a daily confluence of vi- 
ſitants, and every one tells him of ſome elegance which he 
has hitherto overlooked, ſome convenience not yet procur- 
ed, or ſome new mode in ornament or furniture. Bob, who 
had no wiſh but to be admired, nor any guide but the fa- 
ſhion, thought every thing beautiful in proportion as it was 
new, and conſidered his work as unfiniſhed, . while any ob- 
ſerver could ſuggeſt an addition; ſome. alteration - was 
therefore every day made, without any other imotive than 
the charms of novelty. |. A traveller at laſt ſyggeſted to 
him the convenience of a grotto : Bob e order- 
ed the mount of his garden to be excavated; and having 
laid out a large ſum in ſhells and minerals, was buſy in re- 
gulating the diſpoſition of the, colours and luſtres, when 
two gentlemen, who had aſked permiſſion. to ſee his gar- 
dens, preſented him a writ, and led him off to Jeſs ele- 
gant apartments... ale bo ff ated; 8 . 
I know not, Sir, whether among this fraternity of ſor- 
row you will think any much to be pitied; nor indeed do 
many of them appear to ſolicit compaſſion, for they gene- 
rally applaud their own conduct, and deſpiſe thoſe whom 
want of taſte or ſpirit ſuffers to grow rich. It were happy 
if the priſons of the kingdom were filled only with << 
racters like theſe, men whom proſperity could not make 
uſeful, and whom ruin cannot make wiſe; but there are 
among us many who raiſe different ſenſations, many that 
owe their preſent miſery to the ſeductions of treachery, the 
ſtrokes of caſualty, or the tenderneſs of pity ; many whoſe 
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ſufferings diſgrace fociety, and whoſe virtues would adorn 


it : of theſe, when familiarity ſhall have enabled me to te- 


count their ſtories without horror, you may expect another 


nere from, a ethfe 
8 1 R,. 5 malt 2095 rare. 190 

Your molt humble 8 
wende nto, 
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Dannant quod non intelligunt. . Cre. 
They . ue. weed. | 


E UR 1P1DEs, bang pekte eher With "thi 


writings of Heratlitur, ; philoſopher famed for invo- 
lution, and pen enquired afterwards his opinion of 


their merit. * What I underſtand,“ ſaid Socrates, © I find 
ce to be excellent; and, therefote; believe that to be of 
et equal value which I cannot underſtand.” 5 
Ihe reflection of every man who reads this paſſige will 
ſuggeſt to him the difference between the practice of 8. 


— and that of modern critics: Secrates, who had, by 


long obſervation upon himſelf and others, diſcovered the 


weakneſs of the ſtrongeſt, and the dimneſs of the moſt en. 


lightened intellect, was afraid to decide haſtily in Nis own 


favour, or to conclude that an author had written without 


meaning, becauſe he could not immediately catch his ideas; 


he knew that the faults of books are often more juſtly im. 
utable to the reader, who ſometimes wants attention, and 
ometimes penetration; whoſe underſtanding is often ob- 


ſtructed by prejudice, and often diſfipated by remiſſneſs; 


who comes ſometimes to a new ſtudy, unfurniſhed with 


| eng previouſly neceſſary; and finds diffculties inſu- - 
0 


table, for watit of A ſufficient to encounter thein. 
Pete and clearneſs are relative terms: to fomie 


readers ſcarce ny book is eaſy, to others not many are dif- - 


* 
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ficult : and ſurely they, whom neither any exuberant praiſe 
beſtowed by others, nor any eminent conqueſts over ſtub- 
born problems, have entitled to exalt themſelves above the 
common orders of mankind, might condeſcend to imitate 
the candour of Socrates and where they find inconteſtible 
proofs of ſuperior genius, be content to think that there is 
juſtneſs in the connection which they cannot trace, and 
cogency in the reaſoning which they cannot | compre+ 
This diffidence is never more reaſonable, than in the pe- 
ruſal of the authors of antiquity; of thoſe whoſe works 
have been the delight of ages, and tranſmitted as the great 
inheritance of mankind from; one generation to another: 
ſurely no man ean, without the utmoſt arrogance, ima- 
gine that he brings any ſuperiority of underſtanding to the 
peruſal of theſe books which have been preſerved in the 
devaſtation of cities, and ſnatched up from the wreck of 
nations; which th6ſe who fled before barbatians have been 
careful to carry off in the hurry of migration, and of which 
barbarians have repented the deſtruftion. If in books thus 
made venerable by the uniform atteſtation of ſucceſſive 
ages, any paſſages ſhall appear unworthy of that praiſe 
which they have formerly received; let us not immediately 
determine, that they owed their reputation to dulneſs or 
bigotry; but ſuſpect at leaft that our anceſtors had ſome 
reaſons for their opinions, and that our ignorance of thoſe 
| reaſons makes us differ from the. | 
It often happens that an author's reputation is endanger. _ 
ed in ſucceeding times, by that which raifed the loudeſt ap- 
plauſe among his contemporaries : nothing is read with 
greater pleaſure than alluſions to recent facts, teigning opi- 
nions, or preſent controverſies; but when facts are forgot 
ten, and controverſies extinguiſhed, theſe favourite touches 
loſe all their graces ; and the author in his deſcent to poſe. 
terity muſt be left to the mercy of chance, without any 
power of afcertaining- the memory af thoſe things, to 
which he owed his -luckieſt thoughts and his kindeſt re: 
On fuch occaſions, every reader ſhould remember the 5 
diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour the injuries 
of time; he ſhould impute the ſeeming defects of his au 
thor to ſome chaſm of intelligence, and ſuppoſe, that the 
| ſenſe which is now weak was once forcible, and the ex- 
prefiion which is now dubious formerly determinate. * 
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How much the mutilation of; ancient hiſtory has taken 
away from the beauty of poetical performances, may be 
conjectured from the light which a lucky commentator 
ſometimes effuſes, by the recovery of an incident that had 
been long forgotten: thus, in the third book of Horace, 
Fund's denunciations againſt thoſe, that ſhould preſume to 
raiſe again the walls oi: Troy, could for many ages pleaſe 
only by ſplendid images and ſwelling language, of which ng 
man diſcovered the uſe or propriety, till Le Fevre, by ſhew. 
ing on what occaſion the Ode was written, changed won- 
der to rational delight. Many paſſages yet undoubtedly 


remain in the ſame author, which an exacter knowledge of 


the incidents of his time would clear from objections. A. 
mong theſe I have always numbered the following lines; 
Aurum per medios ire ſatellites, sm. 
Et perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius ; 
lau ſulmineo. Concidit Auguris 
| Argivi domus ob lucrum 
Demerſa excidio. Diffdit urbium. | 
Portas vir Macedo, et ſubruit æmuln s 
Reges mwneribus, Munera navium | 
- Sevos illaqueant duces. . 


Stronger than thunder's winged force, 
All- powerful gold can ſpread its courſe, 

;  Thro' watchful guards its paſſage make; 
And loves thro? ſolid walls to break: 
From gold the overwhelming woes, 
That cruſh'd the Grecian augur roſe : 

Philip. with gold thro? cities broke, 
And rival monarchs felt his yoke; 
a of ſbibs to gold are ſlaves, 


75 fierce as their own winds and waver,  - Francis, | 


o 
#3 


The cloſe of this paſſage, by which every reader is now dif. 
appointed and offended, was pany the delight of the 
Roman court: it cannot be imagined, that Horace, after 
having given to gold the force of thunder, and told of its 

ower to ſtorm cities and to conquer kings, would have 
concluded, his'account of its efficacy with its influence-over 
naval commanders, had he not alluded to ſome fact then 
current in the mouths of men, and therefore more inte- 
reſting for à time than the conqueſts of Philip. Of the 
like kind may be reckoned another ſtanza in the ſame 
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mario — vocat — 
Ser navis Hiſpanæ magiſter 


Dedecorum pretigſus emptar. 


2 - The conſcious huſband bids her . 
When ſome r 
Who calls the wanton to his arms, 
And, prodigal of wealth and F 
Profuſely buys the coſtly ame, 5 | Francis, | 


LS — 7 


He hi little bee of nes who maine that the 
fatter, or the Spaniſh merchant, are mentioned by chance; 


there was undoubtedly ſome popular ſtory of an intrigue, PN, 


which thoſe names recalled to the memory of his reader. 
The flame of his genius in other parts, though ſomewhat 
dimmed by time, is not * eclipſed; his addreſs. and 
judgment yet- appear, th much of the ſpirit and yigour 
of his ſentiment is loſt _—_ has ha to ent Wer, 
ficth Ode of the firſt book. 1220 | 


Vit potabis e Saber 1 
_ Cantharis, Grecd, quod ego ipſe 1e 
Conditum levi ; datys in _theatro | 
Cam tibi plauſus, ep 
5 Chare Mecenas eques. . Ut paterny 
" Fluminis ripe, fimul et jocoſa + 
Redderet laudes tibi Vatican 
Montis imago,... 


A poet's beverage bumbly cheap, 
(Should great Mzcenas be my mo Fig 
The vintage of the Sabine g 
Hut yet in ſober cups . 
Tas rack d into a GEcian calk, 
Its rougher juice to melt ſy 
1 ſeal'd it too a pleaſing taſk !. 
With annual joy to mark the glorious diy, 
When in applauſive ſhouts thy name 
| Spread from the theatre around, 
Fibating on thy own Tiber's ſtream,. 
And mn, ys ot FO 4 the « wat, 


75 Francis, | 


We here eafly 3 che intertexture' of a happy com 
pliment with an humble invitation; but certainly are leſs 
delighted 


\ 
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delighted than thoſe, to whom the mention of the applauſe 


beſtowed upon Mzcenas, gave occalion to recount the ac- 


tions or words that produced it. 

Two lines which have'exercifed the ingenuity of modern 
critics, may, I think, be reconciled to the judgment, by 
an caſy ſuppoſition ; Horace thus addrefſes Agripp p 41-4 


Scriberis Vario fortis, a 8 
Piaor, Mzonii carmiais alite. 


e a ſwan o Homer's wv 
Shall bar 7 's conqu . 


That Varies ſhould be called A bird — 


4 ſo harſh to modern ears, that an emendation of the 
xt has been propoſed: but ſarely the learning of the an- 


| — kad deen on long ago —— had every man thought 


himſelf at liberty to corrupt the l ines ch he did not 


| underſtand. If we imagine that YVarius had been by any 
of his contemporaries celebrated under the appellation of 


Mufarum Ales, the ſwan of the Muſes, the language. of 
Horace becomes graceful” and familiar; and that ſuch a 
compliment was at = leaſt: poſſible, we know from the trans 
ſormation feigned by Hide of himſelf, forex 

The moſt elegant compliment was paid to Addiſon 
is of this obſcure and periſhable kind + : 


When panting Virtue her laſt efforts made, 
You brought your CL1o to the Ana Be. 


Thefe lines muſt pleaſe as Io they are underſtood ; 
but can be underſtood only by & that have obſeryed Ad- 
diſon's ſignatures in the ae. 


The nicety of thefe minute alluſions I ſhall exemplify by 
another inſtance, which I take this occaſion to mention, 
becauſe, as I am told, the commentatory have omitted it. 


. Tibullus addreſſes Cynthia in this manner : 


Te ſpedem, firma mibi cam venerit hora, | 


e tencam moriens deficiente manu. 


Before my cloling eyes, fear Cynthia, ah 
Held weakly by my fainting trembling hand. 


To theſe lines Ovid es gs the death, 
of Tacke, 
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. Cynthia decedent, felicius, inquit, amata 


2 ———— 9g 3 
| Cui Je quich i ti e mes danna 4: 
re eee, 


"WEE E 
e png Gruadls ops 


| Forbear, fd dee my 1 | 


The "pay of this ſig hich conbiſts i in the 
priation made by Nemeſis of the line originally directed to 
Cynthia, had been wholly imperceptible to ſucceeding ages, 
bad chance, which has eſtroped ſo many greater vo olumes, 
deprived us N of the 82 of Tibullus. EO 


i 


2 - — — — — | | - | - | 
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O fortuna wiris imvida fortibus 33 
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| To the ADVENTURER.. | 
SIR, 5 of as Eis Jane 6. 


1 of fuck of mpanions as are 
impriſoned without being ——_ or are miſer- 
able without any claim to oompaſſion; I promiſed to add 


CS. 
9 


the hiſtories of thoſe, whoſe virtue has made them unhap - 


„or whoſe misfortunes are at leaſt without 'a crime. 
this catalogue ſhould be numerous, neither you 
nor your readers ought to ; <<©-rart quippe boni;z” 
« the good are few.” Virtue is uncoramon in all the claſſes 
of humanity; and I ſuppoſe it will bn 
more frequent in a priſon than in other places. | 
Yet in theſe gloomy regions is to be found the tendie, | 


neſs, the generoſity, the philanthropy of Sereaxs, whe 
* 


diſtreſs were more than was neceſſary to move the heart 


— 
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might have lived in competence and eaſe, if he could have 
looked without emotion on the miſeries of another. Se- 


renus was one of thofe exalted minds, whom knowledge 


and ſagaeity could not make ſuſpicious ; who poured out 


his ſoul in boundleſs intimacy, and thought community of 


poſſeſſions the law of friendſhip. The friend of Serenur © 


was arreſted for debt, and after many endeavours to ſoften 
his creditor, ſent his wife to ſolicit that aſſiſtance which 
never was refuſed. The tears and importunity of female 


of Serenus; he haſted immediately away, and conferring a 
long time with his friend, found him confident that if the 
preſent preſſure was taken off, he ſhould ſoon be able to 


re-eſtabliſh his affairs. Serenus, accuſtomed to believe, and 


afraid to aggravate diſtreſs, did not attempt to detect the 
fallacies of hope, nor reflect that every man overwhelmed 
with calamity believes, that if that was removed he ſhall 
immediately be happy: he, therefore, with little heſita- 
tion offered himſelf as 1 e 
In the firſt raptures of eſcape all was joy, pus and 
confidence; the friend of Serenus diſplayed 
and counted over the ſums of which he ſhould infallibly be 
maſter before the day of payment. Serenus in a ſhort time 


began to find his danger, but could not prevail with him- 
fel 


to repent of beneficence ; and therefore ſuffered him- 


{elf ſtill to be amuſed with 1 which he durſt not 
conſider, for fear of finding 
debtor, after he had tried every method of raiſing money 


em impraQticable. The 


which art or indigence could prompt, wanted either fide- 
lity or reſolution to ſurrender himſelf to priſon, and left 
Serenus to take his place. | | 

Serenus has often propoſed to the creditor, to pay him 


whatever he ſhall appear to have loſt by the flight of his 


friend; but however reaſonable this propoſal may be 


thought, avarice and brutality have been hitherto  inex- 


orable, and Serenus ſtill continues to languiſh in priſon. . 
In this place, however, where want makes almoſt every 
man felfiſh, or defperation gloomy, it is the good fortune 
of Serenus not to live without a friend: he pafſes moſt of 
his hours in the converſation of Candidus, . a man whom 


the ſame virtuous ductility has with ſome difference of 
* circumſtances made equally unhappy. Candidus, when ho 


was young, helplefs, and ignorant, found a patron that 
educated, protected, and ſupported him: his patron 


more 


* 
— n —_— mw — — 


is proſpects, 


being 
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more vigilant for others than himſelf, left at his death an 
only ſon, deſtitute and friendleſs. Camdidis was eager to 


repay the benefits he had received; and having maintained 
the youth for a few years at his own houſe, afterwards 


* 
bonds 
5 72 Foods 


placed him with a merchant of eminence,” and gave 
to a great value as k ſecurity for his conduct. 
The young man, removed too early from the only eye of 
which he dreaded the obſervation, and deprived of the 
only inſtruction which he heard with reverence, ſoon learn- 


ed to conſider virtue as a reſtraint, and reſtraint as oppreſ- 


which he could not reach; and every pleaſure which he 
could not partake : by degrees he deviated from his firſt 
regularity, ' and unhappily mingling among young men 
buſy in diſfipating the gains of their fathers induſtry, he 
forgot the precepts of Candidus, ſpent the — in 
parties of pleaſure, and the morning in expedients to ſup- 
port his riots. He was, however, dextrous and active in 


buſineſs; and his maſter, being ſecured againſt any eon- 


ſequences of ' diſhoneſty; was. very little ſolicitous to in- 
ſpect his manners, or to enquire how he paſſed thoſe 
hours, which were not immediately devoted to tlie buſineſs 


of his profeſſion: when he was informed of the young 


man's extravagance or debauchery, Let his bondſman 
« look to that,” ſaid he, „I have taken care of my- 
60 ſelf”? | 7 | F ; f | | RAE 


Thus the unhappy ſpendthrift proceeded from folly to 
folly, and from vice to vice, with the connivance if not 


the encouragement of his maſter ; till in rhe heat of a noc- 
turnal revel he committed ſuch violences in the ſtreet as 


drew upon him a- criminal proſecution. Guilty and un- 


experienced, he knew not what courſe to take; to confeſs 
his crime to Candidus, and folicit his interpoſition, was 
little leſs dreadful* than to ſtand before the frown of a 
court of juſtice. Having, therefore, paſſed the day with 
anguiſh in his heart and diſtraction in his looks, he ſeized 
at night a very large ſum of money in the compting- 
houfe, and ſetting out he knew not whither, was heard of 
no more. N an 4 
The conſequence of his flight was the ruin of Candidus; 


ruin ſurely undeſerved and irreproachable, and ſuch as the 


laws of a juſt government ought either to prevent or repair: 
nothing is more inequitable than that one man ſhould ſuffer 


for the crimes of another, for crimes. which. he neither 
PI e promoted 
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prompted nor permitted, which he could neither foreſee 
nor prevent. we conſider the weakneſs of human 
teſolutions and the inconſiſteney of human conduct, it 
| 2 abſurd that one man ſhall engage for ano- 
2 he will not change his opinions or alter hip 
conduct. = | 2 | 1 
It is, 1 think, 3 confideration, whether ſince 
no wager is binding without a poſſibility of Joſs on each 
fide, it is not equally reaſonable, that no contract ſhould 
be valid without reciprocal ſtipulations: but in this -caſe, 
and others of the fame kind, what is ſtipulated on his fide 
to whom the bond is given? he takes advantage of the ſe- U 
eurity, neglects his affairs,” omits his duty, fuffers timo- 
rous wickedneſs to grow daring by degrees, permits ap- 
2 to call for new gratifications, and, perhaps, ſeer 
gs for the time in which he ſhall have power to ſeize 
the forfeiture : and if virtue or gratitude ſhould prove too 
ſtrong for temptation, and a young man perſiſt in honeſty, 
however inſtigated by his paſſions, what can ſecure him at 
laſt againſt a falſe accuſation ? I for my part always ſhal) 
fulpect, that he who can by ſuch methods ſecure his pro- 
ty, will go one ſtep farther to increaſe it; nor can B 
think that man fafely truſted with the means of miſchief, 
who, by his deſire to have them in his hands, gives an evi- 
dent proof how much leſs he values his neighbour's hap- 
pineſs than his own. e e N 5 oo 
Another of our companions is Lentulut, a man whoſe 
dignity of birth was very ill ſupported by his fortune. Ag 
ſome of the firſt offices in the kingdom were filled by his 
relations, he was carly invited to court, and encouraged. 
dy careſſes and promiſes to attendance and folicitation : a 
conſtant appearance in ſplendid company neceſſarily re- 
quired magnificence of -dreſs z and a. frequent participa- 
non of faſhionable amuſements forced him into expence: . 
but theſe meaſures were requiſite to his ſueceſs; ſince every 
body knows, that to be loſt to fight is to be loſt to remem- 
brance, and that he who deſires to fill a vacancy, muſt be 
always at hand, leſt ſome. man of greater vigilance 
in before him. . | 555 
this courſe of life his little fortune was every day 
made leſs : but be received ſo many diſtinctions in public, 
and was known to reſort ſo familiarly to the houſes of the 
great, that every man looked on his preferment as certain, 
àud believed that its value would compenſate for * 


Po 
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' 4 
he, therefore, found no difficulty in obtaining credit. for, 
all that his rank or bis vanity made neceflary.z and, 5 
ready. payment was not expected, the bills were propor- 
tionably enlarged, and the value of the hazard or del 
were: adjuſted ſolely by the equity of the creditor, At -length 
death deprived Lentulus: of one of his: patrons, and 3 
revolution in the miniſtry, of another ; ſo that all his proſ- 
pects vaniſhed at once, and thoſe that had before encou- 
raged his expences, began to perceive that their money 
was in danger: there was now no other contention but 
who ſhould firſt ſeize upon his perſon, and, by forcing 
immediate payment, deliver him up naked to the nce 
of the reſt. In purſuance of this ſcheme, one of them 
invited him to a tavern, and procured him to be arreſted 
at the door; but Lentulus, inſtead of endeavouring ſecretly- 
to pacify him by payment; gave notice to the reſt, and offer- 
ed to divide amongſt them the re mnant of his fortune: 
they feaſted ſix hours at his expence, to deliberate on his 
propoſul: and at laſt determined, that, as he could not 
offer more than five ſhillings in the pound, it would be 
more prudent to keep him in priſon, till he could procure 
from his relations the payment of his debts.; + iy 
| Lentulus is not the only man confined within theſe walls, - 
on the ſame account; the like procedure, upon the like 
motives, is common among men whom yet the law allows. 
to partake the uſe. of ſixe and water with the compaſſionate 
and the juſt; who frequent the aſſemblies of commerce in 
open day, and talk with deteſtation and contempt of high- 
waymen or houſebreakers: but, ſurely, that man 434 
confeſſedly robbed, who is compelled, by whatever means, 
to pay the debts which he does not owe; nor can I look 
with equal hatred upon him, who, at the hazard of hie 
life, holds out his piſtol and demands my purſe, as on him 
who plunders under ſhelter of the law, and by detaining 
my ſon or my friend in priſon, extorts from me the price 
of their liberty. No man can be more an enemy to ſo- 
ciety than he, by whoſe machinations our virtues are turn- 
ed ta our diſadvantage; he is leſs deſtructiye to man- 
Kind that plunders cowardice, than he that preys upon 
„ , ß 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer, you will readily confeſs, that 
though not one of theſe, if tried before a commercial ju- 
dicature, can be wholly. acquitted from imprudence or te- 
merityʒ got that, in the eye of all who, can conſider vir- 
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tur as Aſtinct from wealth, the fault of two of them, ut 
La, is oufweighed by the merit; and that of the third is 
ſo much extehuated by the circumſtances of his life, as not 
ty deſerve 4 perpetual priſon: alk mult theſe, with multi. 
tudes equally blandclefs, lan in Tee till me 
levolence ſhall xelent, or 80 la law be changed. 
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FULLY long ago obſerved, {that no ne 15 

ever weakened by long life, is yy conſcious of his own 
decrepitudle, as not to — that he may yet hold h 
year. 2 * 

Of the truth of this remark every iy furniſhes new 

confirmation: there is no time of liſe, in which men for 


the moſt part ſeem leſs to expect the iroke of death, than 


when every other eye ſees it impending; or are more 
in providing for another year _ * ol it is plain to 


but themſelves, that at er ar they cannot arrive. 


Though every funeral that paſſe their eyes evinces 
the deceitfulneſs of ſuch — fince every man who 


is born to the grave thought himſelf equally certain of liv- 
ing at leaft to the next year; the ſurvivor ſtill continues 


to flatter himſelf, and is never at a lofs for ſome' reafon 
why his life ſhould be protrafted, and the org death 
continued to be pacified with ſome other 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices | 
tiſed in the univerſal conſpiracy of mankind againſt 
elves : every age and every condition indulges ſome darl- 
ing fallacy; every man amuſes himſelf with projects which 
he knows to be improbable, and which, therefore, he re- 
Toles to TENOR daring to examine them, "What- 


ever 
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ever any man ardently Sins, he very readily believes that 
he ſhall ſome time attain : he + hoſe urs fon has over 
whelmed him with diſeaſes, ' while he Hnguiſhes in the 
ſpring, expects vigour and recovery from the fummer ſun 
and while he melts away in the ſummer, transfers 
hopes to the froſts of winter: he that gazes upon elegance 
or pleaſure, which want of money ane him from 
imitating or — rtaking, comforts himſelf that the time of 
diſtreſs will be at an end, and that every day br 
him neater to a ſtate of happineſs; though he knows it h 
ern not 'only without acquiſition of advantage, but per- 
without endeavours after it, in the formation of 
— that cannot be executed, and in the contempla- 5 
tion of proſpects which cannot be approached. | 
Such is the general dream in which we all lumber out 


1 time: every man thinks the day coming, in which he 


ſhall be gratified with all his wiſhes, in which he ſhall leave 


all thoſe competitors' behind, who are now rejoicing like 


himſelf in the expectation of — 5 ; the day in always 
coming to the ſervile in which they ſhall be powerful, to 


the obſcure in which they ſhall be eminent, and to the te. 


formed in which they ſhall be beautiful. 
If any of my readers has looked with ſo litfe attention 
on the world about him, as.to imagine 'this repreſentation i 


exaggerated beyond probability, let him reflect a little upon 


his own life; let him conſider what were his hopes and 
proſpects ten years ago, and what additions he then expect- 
ed to be made by ten years to his happineſs: thoſe years 
are now elapſed; have they made good the promiſe that 


was extorted from them, have they advanced his fortune, 


enlarged his knowledge, or reformed his condutt, to the 
degree that was once expected? I am afraid, every man 
that recollects his hopes, muſt confeſs his diſappointment 
and own that day has glided 0 from the poi day, and 
that he is (till at the fame diſtance from point of Aſp 


pineſs. 


With what Sn WER can thoſe, who n thus 1 | 


carried in their chief deſign, clude the memory of their 
ill ſucceſs? with what amuſements can they pacify their 


— after the loſy of ſo large a portion of life ? they 
ive themſelves up to the fame delufions, they 


Fro orm new ſchemes of airy gratifications, and fix ano- 
ther period of felici Si again reſblve to truſt the 
F den Lov be broken, they can walk in 


a circle 
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a circle with their eyes ſhut, and perſuade themſelxes to 
think that they go forward. L Wy | + Ro Bag 


Of exery great and complicated, event, 


therefore, that has paſſed the day without attention to the 


taſk aſſigned him, may be certain that the lapſe of life hay 
brought him no nearer to his object; for whatever idleneſs 
may expect from time, its produce will be only in propor- 
tion to the diligence with which it has been uſed. He that 
floats rag | down the ſtream, in purſuit of ſomething borne 
along by the ſame current, will find himſelf indeed move 


forward; but unleſs he lays his band to the oar, and in» 


creaſes. his ſpeed by his own labour, muſt be always at the 
ſame diſtance from that which he is following. 
There have happened in every. age ſome contingencies 


of unexpected and. undeſerved ſucceſs, by which thoſe, who 


are determined to believe whateyer favours their inclina- 
tions, have been encouraged to delight themſelves with fu- 

ture advantages; 71 confidence by conſidera- 
tions, of which the only proper uſe is to chaſe away deſ- 
pair: it is equally abſurd to fit down in idleneſs becauſe 

ome have been enriched without labour, as to leap a pre- 
cipice becauſe ſome have fallen and eſcaped with lite, or to 
put to ſea in a ſtorm becauſe ſome have been driven from a 
wreck upon the coaſt to which they are bound. 


P - s > . 


We are all ready to confeſs, that belief ought to be pro- : 


portioned to evidence or probability: let any man, there- 
fore, compare the number of thoſe who have been thus fa- 


voured by fortune, and of thoſe who have failed of their 


expectations, and he will eaſily determine, with what juſt- 
. neſs he has regiſtered himſelf in the lucky catalogue. 


But there is no need on theſe occaſions for deep nga 


ries or laborious calculations; there is a far eaſier m 


of diſtinguiſting the bopes of folly from thoſe of reaſon, 
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of finding the difference between proſpects that exiſt before 
the eyes, and thoſe that are only painted on a' fond imagina- 
tion. Tom Drowſy had accuſtomed himſelf to compute the 
profit of a darling praject, till he had no longer any doubt of 
its ſucceſs ; it was at laſt matured by cloſe conlideration, 
all the meaſures were, accurately adjuſted, and he wanted : 
only five hundred pounds to become maſter. of à fortune 
that might be envied by a director of a trading company, 
Tom was generous and grateful, and was refolved to re- 
compence this ſmall aſſiſtance with an ample fortune: he, 
therefore, deliberated for a time, to whom amongſt his 
friends he ſhould declare his neceſſities; not that he ſuſ- 
pected a refuſal, but becauſe he could not fuddenly deter- 
mine which of them would make the beſt uſe of riches, - 

and was, therefore, moſt worthy of his favour. At laſt 
his choice was ſettled ; and knowing that in order to bor. 
row he muſt ſhew the probability of re-payment, he pre- 
pared for a minute and ' copious explanation of his a 
ject. But here the golden dream was at an end: he ſoon 
diſcovered the impoſſibility of impoſing upon others the 
notions by which he had ſo long impoſed upon himſelf; 

which way ſoever he turned his thoughts, impoſſibility and” _ 
abſurdity aroſe in oppoſition on every fide; even credulity * 


"ZW. 


and prejudice were at laſt forced to give way, and he yew 
aſhamed of crediting himſelf what ſhame would not ſuffer 
him to communicate to another. as ee d 
To this teſt let every man bring his imaginations, before 
they have been too long predominant in his mind. What- © 
ever is true will bear to be related, whatever is rational. 
will endure to be explained; but when we delight to 
brood in ſecret over future happineſs, and ſilently to em- 
ploy our meditations upon ſchemes of which we are con- 
ſcious that the bare mention would expoſe us to derifion 
and contempt; we ſhould then remember, that we are. 
cheating ourſelves by voluntary deluſions; and giving up 
to the unreal mockeries of fancy, thoſe hours in ich wid 
ſolid advantages might be attained by ſober thought ane 
en OS ARE 8 
There is, indeed, ſo little eertainty in human affairs, 
that the moſt cautious and ſevere examiner may be al- 
lowed to indulge ſome hopes which he cannot prove to be 


much favoured by probability; ſince after his utmoſt en- OE 


deay ours to aſcertain events, he muſt often leave the iffue 


in the hands of chance, And fo ſcanty is our preſent ale 


lowance 
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lowance of happineſs, that in many ſituations life 
ſcarcely be ſupported, if hope were not allowed to relieve. 
the preſent hour by pleaſures borrowed from futurity; and 
re- animate the languor of dejection to new efforts, by 
pointing to diſtant regions of felicity, which yet no reſolu- 
tion or perſeverance ſhall ever reach. + Al 
But theſe, like all other cordials, though they may in- 
vigorate in a ſmall quantity, intoxicate in a greater; theſe, 
leaſures, like the reſt, are lawful only in certain circum- 
"amy and to certain degrees; they may be uſeful in a due 
ſubſerviency to nobler purpoſes, but become dangerous and 
deſtructive when once they gain the aſcendant in the heart: 
to {ſoothe the mind to tranquillity by hope, even when that 
hope is likely to deceive us, may be ſometimes uſeful ; but 
to lull our faculties in a lethargy, is poor and deſpicable. -_. 
Vices and errors are differently modified, according to 
the ſtate of the minds to which they are incident; to in- 
dulge hope beyond the warrant of reaſon, is the failure 
alike of mean and elevated underſtandings z but its founda- 
tion and its effects are totally different; the man of hi 
courage and great abilities is apt to place too much conh- 
dence in himfelf, and to expect from a. vigorous. exertion, 
of his powers more than ſpirit or diligence can attain: 
between him and his wiſh he ſees obſtacles indeed, but he 
expects to overleap or break them; his miſtaken ardour 
hurries him forward; and though perhaps he miſſes his 
end, he nevertheleſs obtains ſome collat good, and per- 
SA ſomething uſeful to mankind and honourable to him- 
The drone. of * preſumes likewiſe to hope, but 
without ground and without conſequence; the bliſs with 
which he ſolaces his hours, he always expects from others, 
though very often he knows not from whom; he. folds his 
arms about him, and fits in expectation of ſome revolution 
in the ſtate that ſhall raiſe him to greatneſs, or ſome golden 


| Y 1 2 
the day in muſing upon the morrow; and at the end of life 
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'T has been vl 1 think, 6 Sir hne Tok 
I and after him by almoſt. e other ik 4 that 
land affords a greater 7 * of characters tha n the reſt o 
the world. This is a bed to the Terry, prevailing 
amongſt us, which gives Fo man the Fee of being 
wiſe or fooliſn his own way, and preſerves him from, the 
neceſſity of hypocriſ Vor the, ſervility of imitation, 
That the poſition itſelf is true, i am not completely fa- 
tisſied. To pt acquainted with the people of dif- 
ferent countries can pen to few ; and in 3 
in every thing elſe bebeld at a diſtance, there ap 
even uniformity : the petty diſcriminations which. Sec 
the natural character, are not diſcoverable but by a clo 
inſpection; we, therefore, find them moſt at home, 9 
cauſe, there we have moſt o portunities of remarking them. 
Much. leſs am I coming that this peculiar diverſifica- 
tion, if it be real, is the conſequence. 0 FO liberty z 
for where is the Ben to be found that Er e 
individuals with ſo much vi ince, as not to: leave. their ri- 
vate conduct without n ? Can it enter into a reaſon- 
able mind to imagine, that men of every other nation are 
Lf Fave m2 of their gd time of iy h oules with 69 
ves equally at iherty to earumonou ro 
Folic o or ft en,. ee or e 1 Fr . 
tainly neceſſary to the full play of predominant humour; 
but ſuch liberty is to he found alike under the government 


of. wa or the few, Wee e Ha "2 
W eadily th minant ſon fuatc inter- 
N eng 4 8 85 een 


taken away, I had lately an * 
tunity 


* 
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d 
| : tunity to diſcover, 20 1 took a journey into the country t 
in a ſtage- coach; which, as every journey is a kind of 


| adventure, may be very properly related to you, though I 
'- can diſplay no ſuch extraordinary aſſembly as Cervantes has 
collected at Don DPuixote's inn. eV 
In a ftage-coach the {81 "ESI are for the moſt part 
wholly unknown to one another, and without expeRation 
of ever meeting again when their journey is at an end; 
one ſhould therefore imagine, that it was of little import - 
. ance to any af them, what conjectures the reſt ſhould form 
concerning him. Yet ſo it is, that as all think themſelves 
ſecure from detection, all aſſume that character of which 
they are moſt deſirous, and on no occaſion is the general 
ambition of ſuperiority more apparently indulged. ; | 
On the day of our departure, in t twilight of the 
morning, I aſcended the vehicle with three men and two 
women, my fellow-travellers, It was eaſy to obſerve the 
affected elevation of mien with which every one entered, 
and the ſupercilious civility with which they paid their 
compliments to each other. When the firſt ceremony was 
diſpatched, we fat filent for a long time, all employed in 
collecting importance into our faces, and endeayouring to 
ſtrike reverence and ſubmiſſion into our companions. 
It is always obſervable that filence propagates itſelf, and 
that the longer talk has been ſufpended, the more difficult 
it is to find any thing to ſay. We began now to with for 
converſation ; but no one ſeemed inclined to deſcend from 
his dignity, or firſt propoſe a topic of diſcourſe. At laſt 
2 corpulent gentleman, who had equipped himſelf for this 
expedition with a ſcarjet ſurtout and a large hat with a 
broad lace, drew out his watch, looked on it in ſilence, and 
then held it e at his finger. This was, I ſuppoſe, 
underſtood by all the company as an invitation to aſk the 
time of the day, but nobody A to heed his overture 
and his defire to be talking fo far overcame his reſentment, 
that he let us know of his on accord that it was paſt five, 
and that in two hours we ſhould'be at breakfaſt, 
© "His condeſcenſion wag thrown. away ; we continued all 
pbdurate ; the ladies held yp their headsz I amuſed myſelf 
with watching their behaviour; and of the other two, one 
ſeemed to exiploy himſelf in counting the trees as we drove 
by them, the other drew his hat over his y ho and coun- 
Ferfeired a number, The min of benevolence, to. luer, 
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that he was not depreſſed b by our negle&, hummed a tune 
and beat 'time upon his ſnuff-box. : 
Thus univerſally diſpleaſed with one anorker; and; not 
much delighted with ourſelves, we came at laſt to the little 
inn appointed for our repaſt; and all began at once to re- 
compenſe themſelves for the conſtraint of ſilence, by innu- 
— queſtions' and orders to the people that attended 
At laſt, what every one had called for was got, or de- 
cared impoſſible to be got at that time, and we were per- 
ſuaded to ſit round the ſame table; when the gentleman 
in the red ſurtout looked again upon his watch, told us 
that we had half an hour to ſpare, but he was forry to ſee 
ſo little merriment among us; that all fellow-travellers 
were for the time upon the level, and that it was always 
his way to make himſelf one of the REID re. 
« member,” ſays he, t it was on juſt ſuch a morn by 
« this, that I and my Lord Mumble and the Duke of 
„ ferden were out upon a ramble : we called at a little 
« houſe as it might be this; and my landlady, I _— | 
« you, not ſuſpecting to whom ſhe was talking, was 
« jocular and facetious, and made ſo many merry —— : 
« to our queſtions, that we were all ready to burſt with 
« laughter. At laſt the good woman happening to over- 
« hear me whiſper the duke and call him by his title, was 
« ſo ſurpriſed and confounded, that we could ſcarcely get 
« word from her; and the duke never met me from 
« day to this, but he talks of the little houſe, nr vr 
« rels with me for terrifying the landlady.” | 
He had ſcarcely time to congratulate himſelf- on the ve- 


at. 
» 


neratioh which this narrative muſt have procured him from © 


the company, when one of the ladies having reached out 
for a plate on a diſtant part of the table, va. hay to remark 
« the inconveniences of travelling, and the difficulty' which 
« they. who never ſat at home without a great number of 
« attendants found in performing for themſelves ſuch offices 
« as the road required; but that people of quality often 
66 travelled in diſguiſe, 20d m — be generally known from 
the vulgar by their condeſcenßon to poor 9 
« and the — — which they made for any defect 

« their entertainment; that for her part, w —— | 
10 — civil and 3 well; it = her 3 to 
find fault, for one not to ex n, a e all 
een eee ene rr 70 "mY 
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A general emulation ſeemed now to be excited. One of 
the men, who had hitherto ſaid nothing, called for the laſt 
newſpaper 3 and having peruſed it a while with deep pen- 
ſweneſs, „ It is — le,” ſays: he, « for any man to 
4 gueſs how to act with regard to the ſtocks; laſt week it 
was the general opinion that they would fall; and I fold 
ec out twenty thouſand pounds in order to a purchaſe: they 
ec have now riſen unexpectedly; and I make no doubt but 
« at my return to Londen I ſhall riſk thirty thouſand: pounds 


© among them again.” 


6 N man, who had hitherto diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
. the vivacity of his looks, and a frequent diverſion 
of his eyes from one object to another, upon this cloſed 
his ſnuff · box, and told us, that “ he had a hundred times 
« talked with the chancellor and the judges on the ſubject 
« of the ſocks; that for his part he did not pretend to be 
«. well, acquainted with the principles on which they were 
« eſtabliſhed, but had always heard them reckoned perni- 


«- cious to trade, uncertain in their produce, and unſolid 


4 in their foundation; and that he had been adviſed by 


. « three judges, his moſt intimate friends, never to venture 


« his money in the funds, but to put it out upon land- 
& ſecurity, till he could light upon an eſtate in his on 
r Oo 6 uh 5d; TIT 
It might be expected, that upon theſe glimpſes of latent 
dignity, we ſhould all have began to look round us with 
veneration; and have behaved like the princes of romance, 
when the enchantment that diſguiſes them is diſſolved, and 
they diſcover the dignity of each other: yet it happened, 
that none of theſe hints made much impreſſion on the com- 


F 


any two of us could ſeparate ourſelves for a moment, we 


_ vented * 291 at the ſaucineſs of the reſt. 


» At . e journey was at an end; and time and 
chance, that ſtrip off all diſguiſes, have diſcovered that the 
intimate of lords and dukes is a'nobleman's butler, who has 
furniſhed a ſhop with the money he has ſaved ; the man 


who 
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who deals ſo largely in the funds, f is a clerk of a broker in 
' Change-alley ; the lady who ſo carefully concealed her 


qua- 
lity, 2 a cook- ſhop behind the Exchange; and the young 
0 


is ſo eas in the friendſhip of the judges, en- 


— and tranſeribes for bread in a garret of the Temple. 


Of one of the women only I could make no diſadvantage- 
ous detection, becauſe ſhe had aſſumed no character, but 


ſtruggle for diſtinction or ſuperiority. 


I could not forbear to reflect on "the folly of praſting | 


a fraud, which, as the event ſhewed, had been already 

tiſed too often to ſucceed,. and by the ſucceſs of as, wt 
advantage could have been obtained; of aſſuming a 474 1 
ter, which was to end with the da wy and of claiming upon 


falſe pretences honours/which m periſh with the b 
that paid them. 


But, Mr. Adventurer, let not thoſe who laugh at me and 
my companions, think this folly confined to a 


Every man in the j journey of life takes the ſame advantage | 


of the ignorance. of his fellow-travellers, 1 himſelf 
in counterfeited merit, and-hears thoſe praiſes with com- 


placenc ny which his conſcience reproaches him for accept- 
ing. 


every illuſion ſhall ceaſe, when fictitious excellence ſhall 
1 away, 1d al muſe be ſhown n 
r | 


F am, 8 1 R, 
(Lanes humble ae 
viren. 


? 


accommodated herſelf to the ſcene before her, without any : 


ery. man deceives himſelf, while he thinks he is | 
deceiving others; and forgets that the time is at hand when 
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Lui cupis optatam curſu contingere metam, bug abe 


The youth M ho hopes th* Olympick prize to gan, 

Al a mud try, Las rl lullan. 0  PrAncis, 

is obſerved by Bacon, that “ reading makes a full man, 

« converſation a ready man, and writing an exact man.“ 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge ſcarcely ever 
reached by any other man, the directions which he gives 
for, ſtudy have certainlya juſt claim to our regard; for who 
can teach an art with ſo great authority, as he that has 
practiſed it with undiſputed fucceſs ? 5 

Under the protection of ſo great a name, I ſhall, there. 
fore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious contemporaries, 
the neceſſity of reading, the fitneſs of conſulting other un- 
derſtandings than their own, and of conſidering the ſenti- 
ments and opinions of thoſe who, however neglected in the 

reſent age, had in their own times, and many of them a 
E time afterwards, ſuch reputation for knowledge and 
acuteneſs, as will ſcarcely ever be attained by thoſe that 
deſpiſe them. oy ie eg en Axe pies 

n opinion has of late been, I know not how, propagat- 
ed among us, that libraries are filled only with uſeleſs tum- 
ber; that men of parts ſtand in need of no aſſiſtance; and 
that to ſpend life in poring upon books, is only to imbibe 
prejudices, to obſtruct and embarraſs the powers of nature, 
to cultivate memory at the expence of judgment, and to 
bury reaſon under a chaos pf indigeſted learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themſelves wiſe, and 
of ſome who 'are thought wiſe by others; of whom part 
probably believe their own tenets, and part may be juſtly 
ſuſpected of endeavouring to ſhelter their ignorance in mul. 
titudes, and of wiſhing to deſtroy that reputation which 
they have no hopes to ſhare. It will, I believe, be found 
invariably true, that learning was never decried by any 
learned man; and what credit can be giyen to thoſe, who 
venture to condemn that which they do not know? | 

If reaſon has the power aſcribed to it by its advocates, if 
ſo much is to be diſcovered by attention and meditation, it 
is hard to believe, that ſo many millions, equally partici- 

ws | i  pating 


— 


o 
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pating of the bounties of nature with ourſelves; have been 


for ages upon ages meditating in vain: if the vits of the 

reſent time expect the regard of poſterity, which will then 
inherit the reaſon which is pow, thought ſuperior to inſtruc- 
tion, ſurcly they may, allow themſelves to be inſtructed by 
the reaſon,.of former generations. When, therefore, an 


authot declares, that he has been able to learn nothing from 


the writings of his predeceſſors, and ſuch a declaration has 
been lately made, nothing but a degree of arrogance un- 
pardonable in the greateſt human underſtanding, can hin- 
der him from perceiying that he is raiſing prejudices againſ 
his own performances; for with what hopes of 
he attempt that in which greater abilities have. hitherto miſ- 
carried? or with what peculiar, force does he ſuppoſe him- 
ſelf invigorated, that difficulties hitherto invineible ſhould 
give way before him; | AUR DL e 


& 2932 be 2662507 gn 


additions to human knowledge, the number is extremely 
ſmall ; and what can be added by each fingle mind, even 
of this ſuperior claſs, is very little: the greateſt part of 
mankind muſt owe all their knowledge, and all muſt owe 


far the larger part of it, to the information, of others. Io 
underſtand the works of celebrated authors, to comprehend 


their ſyſtems, and retain. their reaſonings, is a; talk. more 
than equal to common intelleQs ; and he is by no means to 


be accounted uſeleſs or idle, who has ſtored his mind with 


* acquired knowledge, and can detail it occaſionally to others 


; . ” 1 — 
” * . «4 * 


who have leſs leiſure or weaker abilities. 


12 : - 7 


Perſus has juſtly obferved, that knowledge is nothing to 


him who is not known by others to poſſeſs it; to the ſcho 
lar himſelf it is nothing with reſpect either to honour or 
advantage, for the world cannot reward thoſe ; qualitics 
which are concealed from it; with reſpect to others it is 
nothing, becauſe it affords no help to ignorance or error. 


It is with juſtice, therefore, that in an accompliſhed cha- | 
racter, Horace unites juſt ſentiments with the power of ex- 


preſſing them; and he that has once accumulated learning, 


is next to conſider, how he ſhall moſt widely diffuſe and 


moſt agreeably impaft it. de ets 
A ready man is made by converſation. He that bu- 
ries himſelf among his -manuſcripts, « beſprent,” as Pope 


expreſſes it, with learned duſt,” and wears out his days | 


and nights in 1 reſearch and ſolitary meditation, is 
too apt to loſe in hit 


#1 +4 
* 
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of fuccels can 


elocution what he adds to his wiſdom i | 
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und when he comes into the world, to appear overloaded 
with his own notions, like 4 man armed with weapon 
which he cannot wield. | He' has no facikty of inculcating 
his ſpeculations, of adapting Himſelf to the various degrees 
of intellect which the accidents of converfation will pre. 
Cent ; but will talk to moſt aeintellhcidly, and to all wtiples. 
fan 
ö at the lectures of a profits: philo- 
ſopher; a man really ſkilled in the ſcience which he pro- 
feſſed, who having occaſion to explain the terms epacum ind 
told us, after ſome heſitation, that gpacur:; was, 
as one might ſay, opoke, and that pellucidum fignified pellu- 
Such was the dexterity with which this learned teader 
facilitated to his auditors the intricacies: of ſcience 3 and 


ſo true is it, that a man may know what he cannot teach. 


Beerhaave complains, that the writers who have treated 
of chemiſtry before him, are uſeleſs to the greater part of 
ſtudenta, becauſe they pre-ſuppoſe their readers to haye 
ſuch degrees of {kill as are not often to be found. Into the 


fame error are all men apt to fall, who have familiatiſed 


any ſubject to themſelves in ſolitude: they diſcourſe, as if 

they thought every other man had been employed in the 

ſame inquiries ; and expect that ſhort hints and obſcure il- 

Jufions will produce in others, . the ſame train of ideas which 
excite in themſelves. | 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man of 


buen hafen from a recluſe life. When he meets with an 


opinion that pleaſes him, he catches it up with eagerneſs; 
looks after ſuch arguments as tend to his confirma- 


tion; or ſpares himſelf the trouble of 1 and adopts 


it with very little proof; indulges it long without ſuſpicion, 
and in time unites it to the general body of- his know- 
ledge, and treaſures it up among inconteſtible truths: but 
when he comes into the world among men who, arguing 

upon diſſimilar principles, have been led to different con- 
clufions, and being placed in various ſituations, view the 
fame object on many fides ; he finds his darling poſition at- 
tacked, and himſelf in no condition to defend it: having 


thought always in one train, he is in the ſtate of a man who 


having fenced always with the ſame maſter, is perplexed 


and amazed by a new poſture of his antagonift; is en- 
a tangled in unexpected difficulties, he is harralled by ſudden 
objections, he is unprovided with ſolutions or replies, his 
ſurpriſe impedes his natural Powers of reaſoning, his 


__ 
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W ae ſelttered and confounded, and he rati 
— of airy petulance with an ealy victory. 


It is difficult to imagine, with what otic ra ck | 


one mind perceives almoſt by intuition, will be rejetted 
by another; and how many 1 — muſt be Pagel, td 

re admiſſion for the moſt evident p propoſion into un- 
derſtandings frighted by their novelty, or hardened apainft 


them by accidental prejudice ir can ſcarcely be"coriceived, 


how REY, in theſe extemporaneous cottroverfies, = 
dull will be ſubtle, and the acute abfurd 5 how often ſtu 
dity will elude the force of argument, by involying” it 
in its own gloom; and miſtaken ingenuity will weave” art- 
ful fallacies, which reaſon can ſcarcely fin means to dif 
entan le. 8 1 FO * 1 

In deten encounters the tearning of the rethiſe- afually 
fails him: nothing but long habit and frequent experiments 
can confer the power of changing a poſition into various 
forms, preſenting it in different pornts of view, connect- 
ing it with known and granted truths, fortifying it with 
intelligible arguments, and illuſtrating it by apt ſimilitudes; 
and he, therefore, that has collected his knowledge in 
5 muſt n its Wi e by rer WES man- 
kind. 

But while the various s opportunities of 8 in- 
vite us to try every mode of argument, and — Bok of 


recommending our ſentiments, we are frequentl 7 ed 
ly defe 


to the uſe of ſuch as are not in themſelves ſtri 

ſible: a man heated in talk, and eager of victory, takes 
advantage of the miſtakes or ignorance of his mirqelry, 
lays hold of conceſſions to which he knows he has no right, 
and u proofs likely to prevail on his opponent, 
he knows limſelf — dg have no e : thus the 
rity of reaſon is — — many topies are aceumulated, 


but without juſt ment or diſtinction; we learn to 8 


ſatisfy — 2 with ſuch ratiocination as ſilence others; 
and ſeldom recal to a cloſe ure that diſcourſe 
which has gratified our vanity with victory and applauſe. 
Some caution, therefore, muſt be uſed leſt copiouſneſi 
and facility be made lefs' valuable by inaccuracy a. confu- 
ſion. 3 fix the thoughts by writing, and ſabje& them to 


uent examinations and teviews, is the beſt method of : 


enabling the mind to detect ita on ſophiſms, and keep it 


on guard againſt the fallacies which it practiſes on others: 


en nes CO JON and in 
writing 


" 


chouſh 
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writing we contract them ; method is Rb 5 


writing, and unconſtraint the grace of converſation. TW 
To. read, write, and converſe in due proportions, is, 


there is not often equal opportunity; excellence, therefore, 
js not often attainable ; and molt men fail in one or * 
of the ends propoſed, and are full without readineſs, ot 
ready without exactneſs. Some rl muſt be forgiven 
all, becauſe all are men; and more muſt allowed to.paſs 
uncenſured in the greater part of the world, becauſe none 
can confer upon himſelf A ilities,. and few , the choice 
ſituations proper for the improvement. of thoſe which 


Zion in our eye; that we may always * e 


it, n we know it nerer can * ehen 
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Nuns. 92. SaTURDAT, September 22, 4752, | 
Cem tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet bono, Hesi 


Bold be the critick, zealous to his truſt, ol 
Niere the firm judge inexorably „ 


To the ADVENTURER. 
81 R. | 1 


ublic, I have remarked a ſpirit of candour and love of 
Jy equally remote from bigotry and captiouſneſs; a juſt 
diſtribution of praiſe amongſt the ancients and the moderns; 
a ſober deference to reputation long eſtabliſhed, without a 
blind adoration of antiquity z| and a willingneſs to favour 
later performances, without a light or e fondneſs for 
noveltx. 
1 ſhall, therefore, venture to lay before you * uch obſer- 


Virgil's paſtorals, without any inquiry how far my ſenti- 


de found that Virgil can derive from them very little claim 


therefore, the buſineſs, of a man of letters. Fox, all theſe 


nature has beſtowed : it is however, reaſonable, to have 


N the papers of criticiſm which Mu have given to che 


vations. as have riſen to my mind in the conſideration of | 


deviate from eſtabliſhed rules or common opinions. 
If we ſurvey. the ten paſtorals in a En v. view, it will 


. | ] 
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to the praiſe of an inventor. To ſearch into the antiquity 
of this kind of poetry, is not my preſent purpoſe; that it 
has long ſubſiſted in the eaſt, the Sacred Writings ſufficients' 
ly inform us; and we may conjecture, with great proba-' 
bility, that it was ſometimes the devotion, and ſometimes 
the entertainment of the firſt generations of mankind.” 
Theacritus united elegance, with. fimplicity ; and taught his 
ſhepherds to ling with fo much eaſe and harmony, that his 
countrymen” deſpairing to excel, forbore to imitate him; 
and the Greeks, however vain or ambitious, left him in 
juiet poſſeſſion of the garlands which the wood-nymphs 
id beſtowed Upon CO TOnn 
Vini, however, taking advantage of another language, 
ventured to copy or. to rival the Sicilian bard: he has writ- 
ten with greater 8 of diction, and elevation of ſen- 
timent : but as the mag nificence of his performances was! 
more, the ſimplicity was leſs; and, perhaps, where he ex»! 
cels Theocritus, he ſometimes obtains his ſuperiority by de- 
_ vaating from the paſtoral character, and performing what 
eocritus never attempeeddG . 
Yet, though I would willingly pay to Theocritus the ho- 
nour which. is always due to an original author, I am far 
from intending to depreciate Virgil; of whom Horace juſt- 
pt declares, that the rutal muſes have appropriated to him 
their elegance and ſweetneſs, and who, as he copied Theo- 
critus in his deſign, has reſembled him likewiſe in his ſue- 
ceſs; for, if we except Calphurniut, an obſcure author of 
the lower ages, I know not that a ſingle paſtoral was writ- . 
ten after him by any poet, till the revival of literature. 
But though his general merit has been univerſally acknow- 
ledged, I am far from thinking all the productions of his ru- 
ral Thaha equally excellent: = Ho is, indeed, in all his paſto- 
rals a ſtrain of verſification which it is vain to ſeek in any 
other poet ; but if we except the firſt and the tenth, they ſeem 
liable either wholly or in part to conſiderable objections. 
The ſecond, though we ſhould forget the great charge 
againſt it, which I am afraid can never be refuted, might; 
I think, have periſhed, without any diminution of the praiſe 
of its author; for I know not that it contains one affecting 
ſentiment or pleaſing deſcription, or one paſſage that ſtrikes 
the imagination or awakens the paſſions. 
The third contains a conteſt. between two ſhepherds, be- 
un, with. s quarrel of which ſome particulars might well 
be ſpared, carried on with ſprightlineſs and elegance, and 
. ae a _* © terminated 
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terminated at laſt in 2 reconciliation : but, ſurely, whether 
the invectives with which they attack each other be true or. 
falſe, they are too much degraded from the dignity of paſ- 
toral innocence  and-inſtead of rejoicing that they are both 
victorious, I ſhould not. have grieved could they e | 
„% ũ ((( 
The poem to Pollio is, indeed, of another kind: it is 
filled with images at once ſplendid and pleaſing, and is ele- 
vated with grandeur of language worthy of the firſt of 
Roman poets ; but I am not able to reconcile myſelf to the 
diſproportion, between the performance and the occaſion, 
that produced it: that the golden age ſhould return becauſe 
Pollio had a fon, appears ſo wild a fiction, that I am ready 
to ſuſpect the poet of having written, for ſome other pur- 
poſe, what he took this opportunity of producing to the. 
" The fifth contains a celebration of Dephnis, which has 
ſtood to all ſucceeding ages as the model of paſtoral ele- 
gies. To deny praiſe to a performance which ſo many 
Senad have laboured to imitate, would be to judge with 
too little deference for the opinion of mankind ; yet who- 
ever ſhall read it with impartiality, will find that moſt of 
the images are of the mythological kind, and, therefore, 
eaſily invented; and that there are few ſentiments of ra- 
tional praiſe or natural lamentation. | FC ans 
In the Silenus he again riſes to the dignity of philoſo- 
hic ſentiments and heroic poetry. The addreſs to Vari- 
is eminently. beautiful: but ſince the compliment paid to 
Gallus fixes the tranſaction to his own time, the fiction of 
Silenus ſeems injudicious; nor has any ſufficient reaſon yet 
been found, to juſtify his choice of thoſe fables that make 
the ſubject of the ſong. _ | 1 
The ſeventh exhibits another conteſt of the tuneful ſhep- 
herds: and, ſurely, it is not without ſome reproach to his 
inventive power, that of ten paſtorals Virgil has written 
two upon the ſame plan. One of the ſhepherds now gains 
an acknowledged victory, but without any apparent ſupe- 
riority, and the reader, when he ſees the prize adjudged, 
is not able to diſcover how it was deſerved. © 
Of the eighth paſtoral, ſo little is properly the work of 
Virgil; that u no claim to other praiſe or blame than 
that of a tranſlator. re e , icy ak = HER 
Of the ninth, it is ſcarce poſſible to diſcoyer the defign 
or tendency : it is ſaid, I know not upon what authority, 


* 


%. 


* 
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to have been comp ofed fem fragt ents "6.4 her pms 
and except a few lines in which the author 
his own misfortunes, there is nothing t = any : 
priated to any time or place, or of w * 
can be diſcoyered than to fill gn I 

The firſt and the tenth paſtorals; whatever dv determin- 
ed of the roſt, are. ſufficient-to place their author above the 
reach of Kral The complaint of Gallur inted in 
his love, is ful of ſuch ſentiments as diſa pointed love na- 
turally produces; his wiſhes are wild, hs refentment is 

tender, and his purpoſes: are inconſtant. In the genuine 
language of deſpair, he ſoothes himſelf a whith d the 
pity that ſhall be paid him aiter his death # 25 off Hel tn bus 
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5 | ande . 4 ont ai Nl 
Dilcootentsd ali his preſent conditiday: 4ind+defirous to 
be any thing but what he is, he wiſties himſelf owe of tho 


ſhepherds. He then catches the idea'of rural tranquillity 3 1 

but ſoon difeovers how much happier he daa Be in theſe - 

n "with Lycorie at his fade: . —_— yy 5 
Eee | as > e e 
ere | 1 


Tela inter media, atque ad verſas detinet hoſtes. 
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| Here cooling 8 roll thro Jow'ny, a, 5 wad x a 
Here woods, Lycoris, life their OE bends + Wis 7 155 bt OT 
Here could I wear my careleſs life away, e 5 


And in thy ans infulbily decay: IS TEE th 
1 2 ard 
* N 
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I 5 me frantick love detains 3 
. and dreadful darts, aud bloody Pliny: © RN 
While Fou. en oben my füt the rale believe, 3 

2 011 Pu oye af comm, och ward'ftly Tevve ©" eo} Beg 1 | 

1 "M&"m Jover, barbarous fugitive ! 

| Seek the on Alps whete fnows'etertial be 4 nr 
.  :" Ahbjoyleſrbordery of the frozen Rhine. 
Ahl may no cold e' er blaſt my d I; 873 0b. 
Wer radar thy e e o 3» ls W azron, >; 


An oval bomiogqalib zg Nr Hr higher en 
« He: ther-turns his thoughts on 2: 2 fide;-in; queſt of 
ſomething that may ſolace or amuſe him: he propoſes-hap. 
pineſs to :himfelf, firſt; in one ſcene and then 3 in another; 
and at laſt finds that nothing will ſatisfſy: d Hai 36544 41 


1 | am neque Hamadr yades rurſum, ure cornins nokis- 
| | Igſa placent : itſe\rurſum-'\conceditefylves > 1h bd. 
| | Non illum- noftri paſſunt mutare: 1 brd 


| . Nec þ frigoribus medi n N 

| 8 | Scithomaſque nives hyemis ſubeamus a 

| ec fi, cum moriens alta liber \aret i — 
| Eihiopun wer ſemus oves ſub"; Corrs 185 
nd of non r a -t. wn, 
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| But now again no mote the 4 1 — 
Nor paſtoral ſongs delig in—Farewell, ye fhades— | 


No toils of ours the cruel god can change, 
Tho? loſt in frozen deſerts we ſhould range; 

Thal wve ſhouid drink here chilling Hebrus fon, 10 

Eodure bleal winter's blaſts, and Thracian ſnows ig 

Or on hot-Judia!s; plains our flocks ſhould feel. 
Were the parch d elm declines his — " 
Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's, fiery beam, A Wie 
Far from cool breezes and refreſhing . „ 


8 


Love over all maintains reſiſtleſs ſway, 1 
And let us love's ag e obey, 1 
> LY wk 44% SUS res „ . 
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But notwichGanding che; OA VASES of che tenth: .paftoral, 
I cannot forbear to give the preference to the firſt, which 
is equally natural and more 2 The complaint of 
the ſhepherd, Who ſaw his old companion at eaſe in the 
4 ſhade, while himſelf was driving his little flock he knew 
not whither, is ſuch as, with variation of 5 
= . always atters ; at the Wi: of Ftolperity': 
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And lol fad partner of the general care, 7 11 i 
Weary and faint I drive my goats afar! 1 BEL 
While ſcarcely this my leading hand — CORR 


Thh hopes and promile of my ruin'd fold! 
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You, Tit'tus, in the groves at leiſure laid“ wy a 17 
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Sem gregis, ab! Alice in nuda connixg e aa wt 


Tir'd with the way, and recent from her . 3 
For mid yon tangled .hazels as we paſt, 
On the bare flints her hapleſs twin ſhe caſt, 


 Wanton, 


The deſcription of nu. happineſs in mY little farm, 


combines almoſt all the images of rural pleaſure ; and he” 
therefore, that can read it with indifference, has no ſenſe | 


of paſtoral poetry : 


Fortunate ſees, ergo. tic rura manebunt, : 
Et tibi magnd ſatis ; quaimvis lapis e ee, 
1.imoſoque palus obducat paſcua junco, 

Nen inſueta gravis tentabunt pabula _ 

Nec mala wicini pecoris contagia ledent. 
Fortunate ſenex, hit inter flumina nota, 

Et fontes ſacros, frigus captabis opacum. , | 
Hine tibi, * Ke vicino eee, 50 „ 
Hybleis apibus florem depaſta ſalickej i. 
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Happy old man I then Ade Wee 


Enough for thee, ſhall bleſs thy frugal boar. 
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—_ | What tho? rough ſtones the naked ſoil oerlpread,, . 


Or marſby bulruſh rear its wat'ry head. 
No foreign food. thy teeming ewes ſhall fear, 
| 3 No touch contagious ſpread its influence here. 
Happy old man! here mid th' accuſtom'd ſtreams  _ 
| Add {acred ſprings, . you'll ſhun the ſcorching beam ; ._ 
While from yon willow-fence, thy paſture's — 5 | 
The bees that ſuck their flow'ry ſtorey around, 
all ſweetly mingle, with the whiſpering boughs, © 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe: -. . 
Wuile from ſteep rocks the pruner's ſong is heard; ; 
= Nor the ſolt · cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 
of | Mean while ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting ſtrain, 
1 Nor turtles from th? aerial elm to plain. Waren. 


- It may be obſeryed, that theſe two poems were produced 
=_ by events that really happened; and may, therefore, be of 
2 uſe to prove, that we can always feel more than we can 
imagine, and that the moſt artful fiction muſt give way to 
truth. 1 AY N 1 


514 
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; am, 8 I R, | 2 
Your humble ſervant, 
| | Dvn1vs. 
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NvumMB..95- TuzsDar, Otter 2, 1753. | 
—— Dulcique animes novitate lenebo. Ovrd. 
And with ſweet novelty your ſoul detain. + 


| is often charged upon writers, that with all their pre- 
1 tenſions to genius and diſcoveries, they do little more 
than copy one another; and that compoſitions obtruded 
upon the world with the pomp of novelty, contain only te- 
dious repetitions'of common ſentiments, or at beſt exhibit 
2 


. 


tranſpoſition of known images, and give a new appear- 
ance to, truth only by ſome light diffexence of dreſs; and 


incidence of ſentiment may eaſily happen without any com- 
munication, ſince there are many ocecaſions in which. all 
| reaſonable men will nearly think alike. Writers of all ages 
have had the ſame ſentiments, becauſe ver 5 in all ages 
had the ſame objects of ſpeculation; the intereſts and 
ſſions, the virtues and vices of mankind, have been di- 
verſified in different times, only by uneſſential and eaſual 
varieties; and we muſt, therefore, expect in the works of 
all thoſe who attempt to deſcribe them, ſuch à likeneſs as 
we find in the pictures of the ſame perſon drawn in dif- 
,, TR. pr 
It is neceſſary, therefore, that before an author be charged 
with plagiariſm, one of the moſt reproachful, though, per- 
haps, not the moſt atrocious of literary crimes, the {ubje& 
on which he treats ſhould be carefully confidered. We do 
not wonder, that hiſtorians, relating the ſame faCts, agree 
in their narration z. or that authors, delivering the elements 
of ſcience, advance the ſame theorems, and lay down the 


ſame definitions: yet it is not wholly without uſe to man- 


kind, that books are multiplied, and that different authors 
lay out their labours 8 ſame ſubject; for there will 
always be ſome reaſon why one ſhould on particular occa- 
ſions, or to particular perſons, be preferable to another 


ſome will be clear where others are obſcure, ſome will | | 


pleaſe by their ſtyle and others by their method, ſome by 


their embelliſhments and others by their ſimplicity, ſome b) 


cloſeneſs and others by diffuſion. 


The ſame indulgence is to be ſhown to the writers of 


morality : right and wrong are immutable; and thoſe, 
therefore, who teach us to diſtinguiſh them, if they all 
teach us right, muſt agree with one another. The rela- 
tions of ſocial life, and the duties reſulting from them, muſt 


be the ſame at all times and in all nations: ſome petty dif-. 


ferences may be, indeed, produced, by forms of govern- 


ment or arbitrary cuſtoms; but the general doctrine can 


* 


receive no alteration. | SES AS; 
Yet it is not to be deſired, that morality ſhould be _ 


ſidered as interdicted to all future writers: men wi 


15 ways be tempted to deviate from their duty, and will, there- 


fore, always want a monitor to recall them; and a new 
book often ſeizes the attention of the public, without any 
: N * 1 * 1 2 E 4 DS I os ta "7 $33 8 1 #£4S | * 
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The allegation of reſemblance between authors, is indif- - 
putably true; but the charge of plagiariſm, which is raiſed 
upon it, is not to be allowed with equal readineſs. A co- 


p=y 
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bther claim than that it is new, There is likewiſe in 
compoſition, as in other things, a perpetual viciſſitude of 
faſhion; and truth is recommended at one time to re. 
gard, by appearances which at another would expoſe it to 
negle& ; the author, therefore, who has judgment to diſ- 


will have always an opportunity to 
kind, by conveying inſtruction to 
hicle. | | | , ; 


ſerve well of man- 
m in a grateful ye- 


cern the taſte of his pporuniy e {kill to gratify it, 


„e mien was e by WEAK. 


a moraliſt may deſerye the name of an original writer; 
he may familiariſe his ſyſtem by dialogues after the manner 
of the ancients, or ſubtilize it into a ſeries of ſyllogiſtic 
arguments: he may enforce his doctrine by ſeriouſneſs 
and ſolemnity, or enliven it by ſprightlineſs and gaiety ; 
he may deliver his ſentiments in naked precepts,” or illuf, 
trate them by hiſtorical examples; he may detain the ſtu- 
dious by the artful concatenation of a continued diſcourſe, 
o relieve the buſy by ſhort ſtrictures, and unconnected ef; 
2 To excel in any of theſe forms of writing, will require 4 
particular cultivation of the genius; whoever can attain to 


excellence, will be certain to engage a ſet of readers, whom 
no other method would have equally allured ; and he that 


communicates truth with ſucceſs, muſt be numbered a- 
mong the firſt benefactors to mankind. | 5 OR 


* 3 


. The ſame obſervation may be extended likewiſe. to the 


paſſions ; their influence is uniform, and their effects nearly 
the ſame in every human breaſt :.a man loves and hates, 
deſires and avoids, exactly like his neighbour; reſentment 


and ambition, avarice and indolence, diſcover themſelves _ 


by the ſame Er-, in minds diſtant a thouſand. years 
from one another. A Tr ON ns e 

Nothing, therefore, can be more ,unjuſt, than to charge 
an author with. plagiariſm, merely becauſe he aſſigns to 
every cauſe its natural effect; and makes his perſonages 
act, as others in like circumſtances have always done. 
There are conceptions in which all men will agree, though 


each derives them from his own obſervation: whoever has 


been in love, will repreſent a lover impatient of every idea 
| — interrupts his meditations on his miſtreſs, retiring to 

es and ae that he 1 without Siftgrigpes 
on his approaching . happineſs, or aſſociating himſelf wi 
fome friend that Datters kis u, an 


* 


palton, and talking away the 


[ 
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hours of abſence upon bis darling ſubject. Whocter has - 


been ſo unhappy as to have felt the miſeries of long- eontl- 


nued hatred, will, without any aſſiſtance from ancient vo- 


lumes, be able to relate how the paſſions are kept in per- 
petual agitation, by the recolleCtion of injury and medita- 
tions of revenge ; how the blood boils at the name of the 
enemy, and life is worn away in contrivances of mif- 
Every ather paſſion is alike ſimple and limited, if it be 


conſidered = with regard to the breaſt which it inhabits; 
the mind, as thar of the body, muſt per- 


the anatomy of of th | 
petually exhibit the ſame appearances ; and though by the 
continued induſtry of ſueceſſive enquirers, new movements 


will be from time to time diſcovered, they can affect only 


— 


| the minuter parts, and are commonly af more curioſity 


than importance. 


It will now be natural to inquire, by what arts are the 


writers of the preſent and future ages to attract the no- 


tice and favour of minkitid. ' They are to obſerve the al- 


terations which time is always making in the modes of life, 
that they might gratify every generation with a picture o 


_ themſelves. Thus love is uniform, but courtſhip is perpetu- 


ally n different arts of gallantry, which beauty 


has inſpired, would of themſelves be ſufficient to fill 4 


volume; ſometimes balls and ferenades, ſometimes. tourna- 
ments and adventures, have been employed to melt the 
hearts of ladies, who in another century have been ſenfi- 
ble of ſcarce any other merit than that of riches, and liſ- 


tened only to jointures and pin- money. Thus the ambi- 


tious man has at all times been eager of wealth and power; 
but theſe hopes have been gratiſied in ſome countries by 


ſupplicating the people, and in others by flattering the 


prince: honour in ſome ſtates has been only the reward of 


military atchievements, in others it has been gained by 
noiſy turbulence and popular clamours. Avarice has worn 


a different form, as ſhe actuated the uſurer of Rome, and 


the ſtock- jobber of England ; and idleneſs itſelf, how lit- 
tle ſoever inclined to os trouble of invention, has been 
forced from time to. time to change its amuſements, a 
contrive different methods of wearing out the day. _ + 
Here then is the fund, from which thoſe who ſtudy 
mankind may fill their compoſitions with an inexhauſtible 
variety of images and alluſions: and he muſt be confeſſed 
to look with little attention upon ſcenes thus perpetually 


k \ 


2 changing, | 
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changing, who cannot catch ſome of the figures before 
y are made vulgar by reiterated deſcriptions.  _ - 
It has been diſcovered by Sir 1faac Newton, that the 
diſtin& and primogenial colours are only ſeyen ; but every 
eye can witneſs, that from various mixtures, in various 
proportions, infinite diverſifications of tints may be pro- 
duced. In like manner, the paſſions of the mind, which 
put the world in motion, and produce all the buſtle and 
eagerneſs of the buſy crowds that ſwarm upon the earth; 
the paſſions, from whence ariſe all the . ag and pains 
that we ſce and hear of, if we analyſe the mind of man, 
are very few; but thoſe few agitated and combined, as ex- 
ternal cauſes ſhall happen to operate, and modified by 
_ prevailing opinions and accidental caprices, make ſuch fre. 
quent alterations on the ſurface of life, that the ſhow, 
while we are buſied in delineating it, vaniſhes from the 
view, and a new ſet of objects ſucceed, doomed to the 
Jame ſhortneſs of duration with the former: thus curioſity 
may always find employment, and the wy Cate of man- 
=_ kind will furniſh the contemplative with the materials of 
ſpeculation to the end of tim. 3 
The complaint, therefore, that all topicks are preoccu- 
pied, is nothing more than the murmur of ignorance or 
\ idleneſs, by which ſome diſcourage. others and ſome theme 
{elves ; the mutability of mankind will always furniſh wri- 
ters with new images, and the luxuriance of fancy. may 
always embelliſh them with new decorations. 


Nvws. 99. Tvzspar, Oftober 16, 1763. 


3 Magnis kamen excidit ouſt, Ovi. 
But in the glorious enterprize he dy d. _ ADp1308. 


JT has always been the practice of mankind, to judge 
of actions by the event. The ſame attempts, conduct- 
ed in the ſame manner, but terminated by different ſuc- 
ceſs, produce different judgments: they who attain their 
wiſhes, never want celebrators of their wiſdom; and their 
SD, i | virtue; 
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virtue; and they that miſcarry, are quickly diſcovered to 
have been defective not only in mental but in moral qua- 


| lities. The world will never be long without ſome good 


reaſon to hate the unhappy : their real faults are immedi- 
ately detected; and if thoſe are not ſufficient-to. fink them 
into infamy, an additional weight of calumny will be ſu- 
peradded; he that fails in his endeayours after wealth 
or power, will not long retain either honeſty or cou- 
This ſpecies of injuſtice has ſo long prevailed in univer- 
ſal practice, that it ſeems likewiſe to have infected ſpecu- 
lation: ſo few minds are able to ſeparate the ideas of 
reatneſs and proſperity, that even Sir. William Temple 
ohh determined,“ that he who can deſerve the name of 
« a hero, mult not only be virtuous but' fortunate,” 5 


By this unreaſonable diſtribution of praife and pla 1 a 


none have ſuffered oftener than projectors, whoſe rapi- 
dity of imagination and vaſtneſs of defign raiſe ſuch envy 
in their fellow-mortals, that every eye watches for their 


fall, and every heart exults at their diſtreſſes: yet even a 
projector may gain favour by ſucceſs; and the tongue that 


was prepared to hiſs, then endeavours to excel others in 
loudneſs of applauſe. | 3 
When Coriolanus, in Shakeſpeare, deſerted to Aufidius, 


the Yolſcian ſervants at firſt inſulted him, even while he 


ſtood under the protection of the houſehold gods; but 
when they ſaw that the project took effect, and the ſtran- 


ger was ſcated at the head of the table, one of them very 


judiciouſly obſerves, “ that he always thought there was 
« more in him than he could think.“ n e , > 363 

Machiavel has juſtly animadverted on the different no- 
fice taken by all ſucceeding times, of the two great pro- 
jectors Catiline and C2/ar. Both formed the e pro- 
ject, and intended to raiſe themſelves to power, by ſub- 
verting the commonwealth: they purſued their defign, 
perhaps with equal abilities, and with equal virtue 1 — 
Catiline periſhed | 


every monarch of the earth has thought himſelf honoured 
by a compariſon with Czfar and Catiline has been never 
mentioned, but that his name might be applied to traitors 
and incendiaries. # p Tn | 


In an age more remote, Xerxes projected the conqueſt 


of Greece, try, wk: the power of 4% againſt it: 


but after the world had been filled with expectation and 
: i terror: 


— 


in the field, and Czfar returned from 
Pharſalia with unlimited authority: and from that time, 
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terror, his army was beaten, his fleet was deſtroyed, and 
Xerxes has been never mentioned without contempt. © _. 
A few years afterwards, Greece likewiſe had her turn of 
giving birth to a projector; who invading Afa with a ſmall 
army, went forward in ſearch of adventures, and by his 
eſcape from one danger, gained only more raſhneſs to ruſh 
into another: he ſtormed city after city, over-ran, king- 
dom after kingdom, fought battles only br barren victory, 
and invaded nations only that he might make his way 
through them to new invaſions: but having been fortunate 
in the execution of his projects, he died with the name 
of Alexander the Great. 3 „ 
Theſe are, indeed, events of ancient times; but hu - 
man nature is always the Tame, and every age will afford 
us inſtances of publick cenſures influenced by events. 
The great buſineſs of the middle centuries, was the holy 
war; which undoubtedly was a noble project, and was for 
a long time proſecuted with a ſpirit equal to that with 
which it had been contrived : but the ardour of the Eu- 
ropean heroes only hurried them to deſtruCtion ; for a long 
time they could not gain the territories for which they 
fought, and, when at laſt gained, they could. not keep - 
them: their expeditions, therefore, have been the ſcoff of 
idleneſs and ignorance, their underſtanding and their. vir- 
tue have been equally vilified, their conduct has been ridi- 
culed, and their cauſe has been. defamed. | 3 
When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in the diſ- 
covery of the other hemiſphere, the ſailors, with whom 
he embarked in the expedition, had ſo little confidence in 
their commander, that after 125 been long at ſea look- 
ing for coaſts, which they expected never to find, they 
raiſed a general mutiny, and demanded to return. He 
found means to ſooth them into a permiſhon to continue 
the ſame courſe three days longer, and on the evening of 
the third day deſcried land. Had the impatience of his 
crew denied him a ſew hours of the time requeſted, what 
had been his fate but to have come back with the infamy 
of a vain projector, who had betrayed the king's credulity 
to uſeleſs expences, and riſked his life in ſeeking countries 
that had no exiſtence ? how would thoſe that had rejected 
his propoſals, have triumphed in their r and 
when would his name have been mentioned, but with the 
makers of potable gold and malleable glaſs ? 


* 


* 


the demi- gods. 
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The laſt royal projectors with whom the world has be 


powers, who ſent their ambaſfadors to ſolicit. his friend- 


« war.” * TP” ES F 
The Czar, found employment ſufficient in his own do- 
minions, and amuſed"Kirhſelf in digging canals, and build- 
ing cities; | murdering his ſubjects with inſufferable fa- 
tigues, and tranſplanting nations from one corner of his 
dominions to another, without regretting the thouſands 
that periſhed on the way; but he attained his'end, he made 


LE : ** .\, 0 ; 8 9 2 ü 7 $17 * pe PE : ; — = #3 #$ : : a 4 
his people formidable, and is numbered by fame” among 
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I am far from intending to-vindicate the fanguinatg pro- 


horror and deſolation, ſhould be more kindly 7 5 by 
wicke d- 


= 
-. 


rally laudable, and whoſe labou 


loquy, and whom the univerſal contempt with which they 
are treated, often debats from that ſucceſs which their in- 
duftry would obtain, if it were permitted to act without 
„% Oe ends 1 Ar wr ebay? cg 
They who find themſelves inclined to cenſute new un- 
dertakihgs, only becauſe they are new, ſhould RR 


d N « 
/ — 
- 
. 
* 


* 


their morals; they all fail by attempting things bey 
power, by deſpiſin vulgar attainments, and aſpiring to 
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viceroy of the Indice, who in "the rage of bobine had - 
We to make Egypt a barren delart, by wurning che 
Nile into the Red Sea. 

Thoſe ho have attempted mch, "bare ſeldlom failed to 
perform more than thoſe who never Geviate from the com- 
mon roads of action: many valuable preparations of che- 
miſtry are ſu 2 to have riſen from unſucceſeful en- 
quiries after the grand elixir: it is, therefore, ſuſt to 
encourage ohe who endeavour to enlarge the power of 
art, fince they often ſucceed beyond expecatiom; and 
when they fail, may ſometimes benefit the world erent * 
ee 1 8 1 | Hobs 
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155 HAVE been for 3 A ad in London, u 
e 


beginning was narrow, and my ſtock ſmall; I was, 
refore, a long time brow-beaten and deſpiſed by thoſe, 
who having more money thought they Had more merit 


than myſelf. I did not, however, ſuffer my reſentment to 
inſtigate me to any mean arts of ſupplantation, nor 
5 of riches to betray me to any inditect meth 
gain; I purſued my buſineſs with — alliduity, 
| 0 ae by the hope 90 being one day richer than | thoſe 
who contemned me; and had, r finding every annual review 
of my books, the ſatisfaQtion wy wh fortune 852 | 
creaſed ns my erpeckatian. CEE 


£ — 
FLA" 


1 


1 


In a few years my induſtry and probity were fully re. 
compenſeds, my wealth was really great, and my reputs- 
tion for wealth till greater. I had large _watchouſey 
crowded, with, goods, and conſiderable ſums in the public 
funds ; 1 was carefſed upon the Exchange by the moſt'emi- 
nent merchants; became the oracle of the common coun-' 
cil; was-ſolicited” to engage in all commercial undertak- 
ings z,,was fattered with the hopes of becoming in a ſhort 
time one bf. the directors of a wealthy company; and, to 
complete my mercantile honours, enjoyed the expenſive 
appineſs, of fining for ſberiff ft. 
' Riches, you know, eaſily produce riches: When I had 
arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no longer any ob- 
ſtruction. or oppoſition to fear; new acquiſitions were 
hourly brought within my reach, and I continued for ſome 
years longer to heap thouſands upon thouſands. 8 
At laſt I reſolved to complete the circle of a citizens 
proſperity by the purchaſe of an eſtate in the country, 
and to cloſe my life in retirement. From the hour that 
this defign entered my imagination, 1 found the fatigues 
of my employment every ; more oppreſſive, and per- 
ſuaded myſelf that T Was no longer equal to perpetual at- 
tention, and that my health would ſoon be deſtroyed bß 
the torment and diſtraction of extenſive buſineſs, I could 
image to myſelf no happineſs, but in vacant jollity, and 
uni ed leiſure; nor entertain my friends with any 
other topick, than the vexation and uncertainty of trade, 
and the happineſs of rural 22. ph - 6 


But notwithſtanding theſe declarations, I could not at 
once reconcile myſelf to the thoughts of ceaſing to get 
money; and though I was every day enquiring for a pur- 
chaſe, I found ſome. reaſon for. rejecting all that were of. 
fered me; and, indeed, had accumulated ſo many beauties 
and _conyeniencies in my idea of the ſpat, where 1 was 
finally to be happy, that, perha s, the world might have 
been travelled over, without diſcovery of a place Which 
would not have been defective in ſome particular,. 
Thus I went on till talking of, retirement, and ſtill re- 
fuſing to retire; my friends began to laugh at my dels, 
ad I grew aſhamed to trifle longer with my own inelina- 
tions; an eſtate was at length purchaſed, I transferred my 
ſock to a rage young man. who.had married my daugh- 
ter, went down into the country, and commeticed Jord of | 
' a ſpacious manor, no eee 
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Here for ſome time I found happineſs equal to my expec- 
tation. I reformed the old houſe according to the advice 
of the beſt architects, I threw down the walls of the gar- 


den, and incloſed it with palliſades, planted long avenues 
of trees, filled a green houſe with exotic plants, dug anew 


canal, and threw. the earth into the old moat. 
The fame of theſe expenſve improvements brought in 
all the country to ſee the ſuew. I entertained my viũtors 
with great liberality, led them round my gardens, ſhewed 
them my apartments, laid before them plans for new de- 
corations, and was gratified by the wonder of ſome and the 
Z ods yd Bio: 3d finds 1 oo Honky 

I was, envied; but how little can one man judge of the 
condition of another? The time was now coming, in which 
affluence and ſplendour could no longer make me pleaſed 
with myſelf. I had huilt till the imagination of the archi. 
tect was exhauſted ;. I had added one convenience to/ang- 


ther, till I knew not what mare. to wiſh or to deſign ; I bad 8 


laid out my gardens, planted my park, and completed my 
water-works; and what now remained to be done ? what, 
but to look up to turrets, öf which when they were once 


time was tarniſhing the furniture, to ſtand by the caſcade 


of which I ſcarcely now perceived the ſound, and to watch 


the growth of woods that muſt give their ſhade to a diſtant 


= 


generation. 


In this gloomy inaQivity, is every day begun and ended 8 


the happineſs that I have been ſo long procuring is now at 
an end, becauſe it has been procured; I wander from room 
to room till I am weary of myſelf; I ride out to a neigh» 
bouring hill in the centre of my eſtate, from , whence all 
my lands lie in proſpe& round me; I ſee nothing that I 
have not ſeen. before, and return home diſappointed, though 
I knew that I had nothing to expeccde. 

In my happy days of buſineſs I had been accuſtomed to 
riſe early in t 


I grieved that the night came ſo. ſoon upon me, and obliged 
me for a few hours to ſhut out affluence and proſperity. 1 
now ſeldom, ſee the riſing ſun, but to-* tell him, with the 
fallen angel, „how I hate his beams.” I awake from ſleep 
as to * or impriſonment, and have no employment 


for the firſt hour but to conſder by what art I ſhall. rid 


myſelf of the ſecond. I protract che breakfaſt as long 48.1 
can, beeanſe when it is ended 1 have no call for men- 
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he morning ; and remember the time when 
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ton, till T can with fome degree of decency grow impa- 
tient for my dinner. If I conld dine wy life, I se 
, tins . F eat not beeauſe I am hungry, but becauſe} 
am jide: bat, alas! he time quickly comes when I can 
ent no longer; and ſo ill does my conftitution fecond my 
- inclination, that I carmot bear ſtrong liquors: fevers hour 
tuft therr be endured before I ſhall fup ; but ſupper comes 
_ af laſt, the more welcome as it is in a ſhort time ſucceeded 


which ſeduced me from the duties and 5 of a mer- 
cantile life. I ſhall be told by thoſe who read my narra- 
tive, that there are many means of innocent amuſement, 
and many ſchemes of uſeful employment, which 1 do not 
ar ever to have known; and that nature and art have 
provided pleaſures, by which, without the drudgery of ſet- 
tled buſineſs, the active may be engaged, the ſolitary ſooth- 
ed, and the ſocial entertamed/ oo ID 
© "Theſe arts, Sir, I have tried. When firſt I took poſleſ- 
ſion of my eſtate, in conformity to the taſte of my neigh- 
bours; I bought guns and nets, filled my kennel with dogs 
and my ſtable with horſes; but a little experience ſhewed 
me, that theſe inſtruments of rural felicity would afford me 
| gratifications.. I never ſhot but to miſs the mark, and; 
to donfeſs the truth, was afraid of the fire of my own gun. 
I could diſcover no muſic in the cry of the dogs, nor could 
aliveſt myſelf of pity for the animal whoſe peaceful and 


inoffenſwe life was facrificed to our fport. I was not, 


indeed, always at leiſure to reflect upon her danger; for 
my horſe, _=_ _ — to the chaſe, did not 3 
regard my choice either of ſpeed or way, but leaped 

by ditches at his own diſcretion, ad 1 me along 
with the dogs, to the great diverſion of my brother ſportſ- 

men. His eagerneſs of purſuit once ineited him to ſwim 
_ a'rivery and 1 had leiſure to reſolve in the water, that I 

Were never hazard my liſe again for the deſtruction of 
I then ordered books to be procured, and by the direc- 
tion of the vicar had in a few weeks a cloſer 1 fur- 
niſhed. You will, perhaps be ſurpriſed when I ſhall tell 
you, that when once I had: ranged them according to their 
_  fizes, and e them up in regular gradations, I had re- 
ceived all the pleaſure which they could give me. I am 
not ah to excite in myſelf any curioſity ads + | 

a e *-"#A ET :--. » 1+ have 


— 


8 


have been long paſſed, and in which I can, ' therefore, have 


no intereſt : I am utterly unconcerned to know wh tl fo 


Tully or Demoſthenes excelled in oratory,” whether Hannibal 


loſt 1aly by his own negligence or the corruption of his 
countrymen. I have no ſkill in controverſial learning, nor 


- conceive why ſo man volumes ſhould' have been writ- 
which I have lived fo long and ſo hap-- 


upon queſtions, 
pily without underſtanding. I once reſolved to go through 
the volumes relating to the office of juſtice of the peace 
but found them ſo; crabbed and intricate, that 15 
than a month I deſiſted in deſpair, and reſolyed to f 
22 by. paying A hs Oy, tO 3; 
.cle | 


I am naturally i hoſpitaliey; and for. [ſore "AR TE. 
| kept up a conſtant intercourſe of viſits with the neighbour- 
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ing gentlemen': but thou TW they. are eaſily brought about WW | 


me by better wine than, 
am not much relieved by their converſation; 2 no 
{ill in commerce or the ſtocks, and I have no 
of the hiſtory of families or the factions of the be country; fo 
that when the firſt. civilitics are 

one another, and I am left alone in t wa” 27 1 the com- 


pany. Though I cannot drink myſelf, I am obliged to en- 
courage the circulation of the glaſs; their mirth gros 


more turbulent and eee and before their merti- 
ment is at an end, I am ſick with diſguſt, and, perhaps, 
reproached with my e or * ſome ſly inſinuations 
inſulted as a cit. 


Such, Mr. e is the life to hich 1 am Wer 
demned by a fooliſh endeavour to be happy by imitation; 


ſuch is the happineſs to which I pleaſed myſelf with ap- 
. proaching, and which I conſidered as the chief end of my 
cares and my labours. I toiled year after year with cheer- 
fulneſs, in expectation of the happy hour in which I might 


be idle; the privilege of idleneſs is attained, but, has * 


denke wit it the eee rn 
| 1 am, 5 . 
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can ſind at any other houſe, T - 
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17 has been ſometimes aſked by thoſe, who find the ap- 
+ Ipearance of wiſdom more eafily attained by queſtions 
than ſolutions, how it comes to paſs, that the world is 
divided by ſuch difference of opinion; and why men, 
equally reaſonable, and equally lovers of truth, do not al. 
With regard to ſimple propoſitions, where the terms are 
underſtood, and the whole ſubject is comprehended at once, 
there is ſuch, an uniformity of ſentiment among all human 
beings, that, for many ages, a very numerous ſet of no- 
tions e ers to be innate, or neceſſarily co-exiſterit 
with the faculty of reaſon : it being imagined, that unver- 
fal agreement could procced only from the invariable dic- 
tates of the univerſaſ parent. you 
In queſtions diffaſe and compounded, this fimilarity of 
determination is no longer to be expected. At our firſt 
fully into the intellectual world, we all march together 
along one ſtraight and open road; but as we proceed further, 
and wider profpeCts open to our view, every eye fixes u 
a different ſcene; we divide into various paths, and, as we 
move forward, are ſtill at a greater 'diſtance from each 
other. As a queſtion becomes more complicated and in- 
volved, and extends to a greater number of relations, diſ- 
agreement of opinion, will always be multiplied; not be- 
"cauſe we are irrational, hut "becauſe we are ſinite beings, 
furniſhed with different kinds of knowledge, exerting dif- 
ferent degrees of attention, one diſcovering conſequences 
which eſcape another, none taking in the whole concatena- 
tion of cauſes and effects, and moſt comprehending but a 
very ſmall part, each comparing what' he obſerves with 
A 1 criterion, and each referring it to a. different 
urpoie. : 13 N 8 | Py 
l ere, then, is the wonder, that they who ſee only a 
ſmall part ſhould judge erroneouſly of the whole ? or that 
they, who ſee different and diſſimilar parts, ſhould judge 
ady from each other | VG 


Whatever 


/ 


Whatever bas various reſpects, muſt, have various ap- 


-arances of good and evil, beauty or deformity ; thus, the 


—— tears up as à weed, the plant which the phyſi- 
cian gathers as a medicine; and, “a genefal,” ſays Sir 
Kenelm Digby, e will look with pleaſure over a plain, as a 
« fit place on which the fate, of empires might, be 

« in battle, which the farmer will deſpiſe as bleak and, 
e barren, neither fruitful of paſturage, nor fit for til- 


Two men examining the ſame queſtion. proceed com- 
monly like the phyſician and gardener in ſelecting herbs, 


or the farmer and hero looking on the plain; they bring 
minds impreſſed. with different notions, and direct their in- 
quiries to different ends; they form, therefore, contrary 


concluſions, and each wonders at the other's abſurdity. 


We have leſs reaſon to. be. ſurpriſed or offended when 


we find others differ from us in opinion, becauſe we very 
often differ from ourſelves. How often we alter our minds, 


we do not always remark z becauſe the change is fometimes 
made imperceptibly and gradually, and the laſt conyiction 


effaces all memory of the former: 8 man, accuſ- 
tomed from time to time to take a ſurvey a his own no- 
tions, will by a flight retroſpection be able to diſcover, that 
his mind has. ſuffered many revolutions z that the ſame 
things have in the ſeveral parts of his life been condemned 
and approved, purſued and ſhunned: and that on many 


occaſions, even when his practice bas been ſteady, his 


mind has been wavering, and he has Ii in a ſcheme 
ol action, rather becauſe he feared the cenſure of incon- 


ſtaney, than becauſe he was always pleaſed with his own ; 


choice, 30) ts EO PEIFSER SE — wy ' 1 Wy. e hw Fe EEE” 
Of the different faces ſhewn, by the ſame objects as they 
are viewed on oppolite fides, and of the different inclins- 
tions which they muſt conſtantly raiſe in him that contem- 


plates them, a more ſtriking example cannot eaſily be found 


than two Greek epigrammatiſts will afford us in their ac- 
counts of human life, which I ſhall lay before the reader 


"mi Englijh proſe. x4 


| Pojdippur, a.comie poet, utters this complaint: « Through 


e which of the paths of life is it eligible to paſs? In pu 


« lic aſſemblies are debates and troubleſome affairs: do- 


« meſtic privacies are haunted with anxieties ; in the 
“ country is labour; on the ſea is terror; in a foreign land, 


„ he that has money mult live in ſear, he that wants it 
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« muſt pine in diſtreſs; are you married ? you are trou- 
ec bled with ſuſpicions; are: you fingle ? you languiſh in 
cc ſolitude ; children occafion toil, and a childleſs life is 3 
« ſtate of deſtitution ; the time of youth is a time of folly, 
« and grey hairs are loaded with infirmity. This choice 
« only, therefore, can be made, either never to receive 
« being, or immediately to loſe itt. 
Such and ſo gloomy is the proſpect, which Pofidippur has 
laid before us. But we are not to acquieſce too haſtily in 
his determination againſt the value of exiſtence : for Me- 
trodorus, a philoſopher of Athens, has ſhewn, that life has 
leaſures as well as pains ; and having exhibited the pre- 
{ne ſtate of man in brighter colours, draws, with equal 
appearance of reaſon, a contrary concluſion. 
& You may paſs well through any of the paths of life, 
In public aſſemblies are honours and tranſactions of wiſ- 
« dom; in domeſtic privacy is ſtillneſs and quiet; in the 
« country are the beauties of nature; on the ſea is the 
1 hope of gain; in a foreign land, he that is rich is ho- 
« noured, he that is poor may keep his poverty ſecret; 
« are you married? you have a.cheerful houſe ;- are you 
« ſingle? you are unincumbered ; children are objects of 
ee affeCtion, to be without children is to be without care; 
* the time of youth is the time of vigour, and grey | 
« are made venerable -' piety, It will, therefore, never 
te be a wiſe man's choice, either not to obtain exiſtence, or 
« to loſe it; for every ſtate of life has its felicity.“ 
In theſe epigrams are included moſt of the queſtions 
which have Engaged the ſpeculations of the inquirers after 
happineſs ; though they will not much aſſiſt our de- 
terminations, they may, perhaps, equally promote our 
qui that no abſolute determingtion ever can 


jet, by ſhewing 
" beamed. © | 2. 
_ Whether a public ſtation, or private life be deſirable, has 
always been debated. We fee here both the allurements 
and diſcouragements of civil employments : on one ſide 
os is trouble, on the other honour: the management of 
affairs is vexatious and difficult, but it is the only duty in 
which wiſdom can be conſpicuouſly diſplayed : it muſt then 


fſtill be left to every man to chooſe either eaſe or gl 


happy by ion of another. 
| Thus, what is ſaid of children by Peſdippus, i that they 
+ #| arg occaſipns of fatigue," W 


— 
nor can any ge RES de given, ſince no man * 
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« they are objects of affeCtion,” is equally; certain; but 
whether they will give moſt pain or pleaſure, muſt depend 
on their future conduct and diſpoſitions, . on many . cauſes 
over which the parent can have little influence: there i 
therefore, room for all the caprices of imagination, 


deſire muſt be proportioned to the hope or fear that ſhall | 


happen to predominate. , IRIS 
Such is the uncertainty in which we” are always likely 
to remain with regard to queſtions, wherein we have mo 
intereſt, and which every day affords us freſh opportunity 
to examine ; we may. examine, indeed, but we never can 


decide, becauſe our faculties are unequal to the ſubjeQ: 


change it. | f 0 e 
This inconſtancy and unſteadineſs, to which we muſt 

ſo often find ourſelves liable, ought. certainly to teach us 
moderation and forbearance towards thoſe who cannot ac- 
commodate themſelyes to our ſentiments: if they are de- 
ceived, we have no right to attribute their miſtake to ob- 
ſtinacy or negligence, becauſe. we likewiſe have been miſ- 
taken; we may, perhaps, again change our own opinion; and 
what excuſe ſhall we be able to ſind for averſion and ma- 
lignity conceived againſt him, whom we ſhall then find to 
have committed no fault, and who offended us only by re- 
fuſing to follow us into.error ? | 


we ſce a little, and form an opinion; we ſee more, and 


It may likewiſe contribute to ſoften that reſentment'which : 


pride naturally raiſes againſt oppoſition, if we conſidet 
that he who alkers from us, does not Aways contradict us * 


he has one view of an object, and we have another ; each 


deſcribes what be ſees with equal fidelity, and each regulates 


his ſteps by his own eyes: one man, with Pyſdinppu es 


on celibacy as a ſtate of gloomy ſolitude, without a 2 
in joy or a comforter. in ſorrow ; the other conſiders it, 
with Metrodorus, as à. ſtate free from incumbrances, in 
which a man is at liberty to chooſe his own, gratifica- 


tions, to remove from, place to place in queſt of plea- 
ſure, and to think of nothing hut merriment and diverlignth;: 


full of theſe notions one haſtens to chooſe. a wife, and 


is poſhble that each is right, bus ths each i richt oaly for 
am „„ 85 's FE is 5 cog ar 2 7 BE" | 
Life is not the object of frience : we ſee a little, very lit- 
tle; and what is beyond WE; e conjecture. If we 
_ Inquire of thoſe who have gone before ue, we receive {mall 


* 
* 


2 
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other laughs at his raſhneſs, or pities his ignorance ; yet 


* 
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N ſatisfaction ; ſome have travelled Ke without obſervation, 
and ſome willingly miſlead us. thought, there- 
fore, on which we can e with hone tor is that. which 
. to us the care of Providence, whoſe eye takes in 

e whole of things, and under whoſe direction all invo- 
luntary errors will terminate in pm 855 
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No off perpetuo uma dormienda. B © 94 VA Carouius, 
EE © When once the ſhort-liy'd mortal dies, ' r t 
kv A . "ou | Apvizon | 


105 


may have been obſetved 17 every fender, that there 
are certain topicks which never are exhauſted, Of fome 
images and ſentiments the mind of man may be faſd to be 
enamoured; it meets them, however often 1 "= 
With the ſame ardour which a lover feels at the 25 
of his miſtreſs, and parts from them with che ſame reger 
when they can no longer + oy ed. 

Of this kind are many deſcriptions which the poets haye 
tranſcribed from each other, and their ſucceſſors will prq- 
bably copy to the end of time; which will continue to en- 
Rege, or, as the French term it, to flatter the imagination, | 
as . as human nature ſhall remain the ſame. 

When a poet W the e ck , we know that the ze. 
s are about to whiſper, tt are to fecoyer 
her verdure, the Pede to 'warbſe' Forth their notes of, 
Tove, and the flocks and herds to friſt over vales painted 
with flowers: yet, who is. there ſo infenfible of the beau- 
ties of nature, ſo little delighteft with the renovation of the 
world, as not to feel his heart bound at the mention of che 


ſprin 

K When night ovetſhadows/ a romantic tene; alt js fill 
- nels, filence, and quiet; the poets of the grove ceaſe their 

melody, the moon towers over the world in gentle majeſty, 

men 105 et their labours and their cares, ani every paſſion : 

dna p ſült is for a while Tulpendey.” All this we know 


ON. | e 


— 
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werf, fer, we bear It feyenteck without, . 
cauſe is Ry y the life of man, that he is pleaſed 


to think on time * be ſhall pau from a why of 


his condition. 
When a Pod grove invites us to its covert} we. e 


that we ſhall find what we have already ſeen, a limpid brook. 
murmuring over pebbles, à bank diverſified with flowers, a 
green arch that excludes the ſun, and a natural gvot ſhaded | 
with myrtles; yet who can forbear to enter the 'plealing - 
gloom, to enjo coolneſs 'and ' privacy, and gratify himſelf 
once more by ſcenes with which nature has formed Kick to 
be delighted? 

Many — tentimenke likewiſe! are ſo vilayied wo "WR 
ſtate, that we find approbation whenever they ſolicit it, and 
are ſeldom read without exciting a gentle emotion in the 
mind: ſuch is the compariſon of the life of man with the 
duration of a flower, a thought which, perhaps, every na- 
tion has heard warbled in its own language, from the in- 
ſpired poets of the Hebret to our own times: yet this 
compariſon muſt always pleaſe, becauſe every heart feels its 
juſtneſs, and every hour confirms it by example 

Such, likewiſe, is the precept that directs us to uſe "the 
preſent hour, and refer nothing to à diſtant time, which we 
are uncertain whether we ſhall reach: this every moraliſt 
may venture to inculcate, becauſe it will . de "approv-" 
ed, and becauſe it is always forgotten. g 

This rule! is, indeed, every day enforced, 5 Arenen 
more powerful than the differtatioris of mora iſts : we ſer 
men pleaſing themſelves with future happineſs, fixing"a 
certain hour for the completion of their withes, and periſh- 


ing ſome at a greater and ſome at à leſs diſtance from the, 


happy time; all complaining of their diſappointments, and 
lamenting that they had ſuffered the years which Heaven 
allowed them, to paſs without improvement, and deferred 
the principal purpoſe of their lives to the time Whit . te | 
ſelf was to forſake them. 5 
It is not only uncertain, whether; dyn al ws . ; 
ties and dangers which beſet the life of man, we ſnall be 
able to reach the time appointed for happineſs or wiſdom; 
but it is likely, that whatever now hinders us from doing 
that which our reaſon and conſcience declare way to 
be done, will equally obſtruct us in times to come.” It is 
eaſy for the imagination, operating on things nor y exiſt- 
ing, to pleaſe itſelf with ſcenes of unmingled felicity,- or 
FR 2 courles of uniform virtue : but good and evil are 
1 


* 
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in real life inſeparably united ; habits grow ſtronger. by in. 
z and. reaſon loſes her dignity, in proportion ag 
ſne has oftener yielded to temptation : * he that cannot 
% live well to-day,” ſays Martial, “ will be leſs qualified 
46 to live well to-morrow.” © 4 „330 
Of the uncertainty of every human good, every human 
being ſeems to be convinced; yet this uncertainty is volun- 
tarily increaſed by unneceſſary delay, whether we reſpect 
external cauſes, or conſider the nature of our own. minds, 
He that now feels a deſire to do right, and wiſhes to regu- 
late his life according to his reaſon, is not ſure that, at any 
future time aſſignable, he ſhall be able to rekindle the ſame 
ardour; he that has now an opportunity offered him of 
breaking looſe from vice and folly, cannot know, but that 
he ſhall hereafter be more entangled, and ſtruggle for free- 
dom without obtaining it. | 5 % e en 
Me are ſo unwilling to believe any thing to our own diſ- 
advantage, that we will always imagine the perſpicacity of 
' our judgment and the ſtrength of our reſolution more like- 
ly to. increaſe than to grow leſs by. time; and, therefore, 
- conclude, that the will to purſue laudable purpoſes, will be 
always ſeconded by the power. CO wtf 91. 
But however we may be deceived in calculating the 
ſtrength of our facultics, we cannot doubt the uncertain- ' 
ty of that life in which they muſt be employed: we ſee 
every day the unexpected death of our friends and our ene- 
mies, we ſee new graves hourly opened for men older and 
younger than ourſelves, for the cautious and- the careleſs, 
the diſſolute and the temperate, for men who like us were 
providing to enjoy or improve hours now irreverſibly cut 
off; we ſee all this, and yet, inſtead of living, let year glide 
after year in preparations to lie. 
-. Men are ſo frequently cut off in the midſt of their pro- 
jections, that ſudden. death cauſes little emotion in them that 
behold it, unleſs it be impreſſed upon the attention by un- 
common circumſtances., I, like every other man, have 
outlived multitudes, have ſeen ambition ſink in its triumphs, 
and beauty periſh in its bloom; but have been ſeldom ſo. 
much affected as by the fate of Zuryalus, whom | lately 
„Aol as began to l bim. 
 Eurgalus had for ſome time flouriſhed. in a lucrative pro- 
feſſion ; but having ſuffered his imagination to be fired by 
an _unextinguiſhable curioſity, he grew weary of the ſame 
dull round of life, reſolyed to haraſs hi no longer 


with 


- 


. 


- 
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with the drudgery of getting money, but to quit his buſi- 
neſs and his profit, and enjoy for a few years the pleaſures 
of travel. His friends heard him proclaim his reſolution 
without ſufpecting that he intended to purſue-itz but he 
was conſtant to his purpoſe, and with great | 
cloſed: his accounts and ſold his moveables, paſſed a few 
days in bidding farewell to his companions, and with all the 
eagerneſs of romantic chivalry crofſed the ſea, in ſearch of 
happineſs. Whatever place was renowned in ancient or 
modern hiſtory, whatever region art or nature had diſtin- 
guiſhed, he determined to viſit : full of deſign and hope he 
landed on the continent; his friends expected accounts 
from him of the new ſcenes that opened in his 
but were informed in a few days that Euryalus was dead. 

Such was-the end of Euryalus. He is entered that ſtate, 
whence none ever ſhall — ; and can now only benefit 
his friends, by remaining in their memories a permanent 
and efficacious inſtance of the blindneſs of deſire, and the 
uncertainty of all terreſtrial good. But, every 
man has like me Joſt an Euryalus, has known a friend die 
with happineſs in his graſp 5 and yet every man continues to 
think ' himſelf ſecure of life, — defers to ſome future 
time of leiſure what he knows. will be fatal to have finally 
omitted. 

It is, indeed, dd. da wich an Kralle zahn 
in our nature; the defire of deferring to another time, 
what cannot be done without endurance of ſome pain, 
or forbearance of ſome pleaſure, will, perhaps, never be 
totally overcome or ſu 3 there will always be ſome- 
thing that we ſhall to have finiſhed, and be neverthe- 
leſs 'unwilling to begin: but againſt this unwillingneſs it 1s 
our duty to avis le, and every conqueſt over our paſſions 


will make way for nen conqueſt ; cuſtom is ęquallx 


| forcible to bad and good; nature will always be at variance 
2 reaſon, but will rebel Ny as ſhe is oftener 
ub duet. | 
The common negledt of the preſent hour.is more ame- 
ful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it by. error, but 
admits it by negligence. Of the inſtability of life, the 


weakeſt underſtanding . never thinks wrong, though. _ 
ſtrongeſt often omits to think juſtly: reaſon and experi- 1 


ence are alwa ready to inform us of our real ſtatez but 
we refuſe to liſten to — ſuggeſtions, becauſe we feel our 
hearts unwilling to * them: * Io nothing i is more 


# 


— 


. - 


- unworthy 8 
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unworthy of a reaſonable being; than to ſhut his eyes, 
when rag ſees the road which he is commanded' to travel, 
that he may deviate with fewer reproaches from. himſelf; 
nor could any motive to tenderneſs, except the conſciouſ- 
neſs that we have all been guilty of the ſame fault, diſpoſe 


us to pity" oſe who ns gs ann to n 
ruin. 


Nes. 111. Tuner, November 7, 1753: 
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T H E evils inſeparably mn to the W 4 
tion of man, are ſo numerous and affliftive, that it 
has been, from age to age, the taſk of ſome to bewail, and 
of others to ſolace them; and he, therefore, will be in 
danger of ſeeing a common enemy, who ſhall attempt to 
depreciate the ow pleaſures and felicities which nature has 
allowed us. 

'Yet T will confeſs that I have ſometitnes epi 
| thoughts in examining the pretenſions that are made to 
happineſs, by the ſplendid and envied condition of life; 
and have not thought the hour unprofitably ſpent, when I 
have detected the impoſture of counterfeit advantages, and 
found diſquiet lurking under falſe appearances. . galety ; 
and greatneſs, 

It is aſſerted by a tragic poet, that (c eft miſer nemo niſ 
t comparatus,” « no man is miſerable, but as he is com- 
* pared with others happier than himſelf:”. this poſition 
is not ſtrictiy and philoſophically true. He might have 

laid, with rigorous propriety, that no man is happy but as 
he is compared with the miſerable; for ſuch is the ſtate of 
this world, that we find in it abſolute miſery, but happi- 
_ only comparative; we may incur as much pain as we 

n poſſibly endure, though we can never obtain as much 


bel as we might * enjoy. . 
et 
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Yet it is certain likewiſe, that many of our n 
merely comparative: we are often made unhappy, not by 
the preſence. of any real evil, but by the e ſome 
fictitious good; of ſomething which is not required by 

any real want of nature, which has not in itſeif any power 
of gratification, and which neither reaſon. nor fancy would 
have e TID us tuin een 
of others. ACNE 

For a mind diceaſed with vain longings after unattain- 


able advantages, no medicine can be preſcribed, but an im- 


partial inquiry into the real worth of that which is, ſo ar- 
dently deſired. It is well known, how much the mind as 
well as the eye, is deceiĩved by diſtance; and, perhaps, it 
will be found, that of many imagined bleſſings it may be 


doubted, whether he that wants or n, them has more 20 


reaſon. to be ſatisfied with his loo. 

The dignity of high birth and long extraction, no man, 
to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon himſelf; 
and, therefore, it deſeryes to be conſidered, whether the 


want of that which can never be gained, may not easy be 
endured. It is true, that if we | conſider the wag and 


delight with which moſt of thoſe recount their anceſte 
who have anceſtors to recount, and the artifices by w 
ſome who have-riſen to unexpected fortune endeavour. to 
inſert themſelves into an honourabte . ſtem, we ſhall be in- 
clined to fancy that wiſdom or virtue may be had by; inhe- 


ritance, or that all the excellencies of a line of Progenitors 
„will 


are accumulated on their deſcendant. Reaſon, i 


ſoon, inform us, that our eſtimation of birth is arbitrary and "Sp 


capricious, and that dead anceſtors can havg D influence 
but upon imagination: let it then be examined, whether 
one dream may not operate in the place of another, whe- 


ther he that owes nothing to forefathers, may not receive 


equal pleaſure from the conſciouſneſs. of owing all to hi 


ſelf; whether he may not, with a little medication, find | 


more honourable to found than to continue à family, and 


to gain dignity than tranſmit it ʒ whether, if he receives 


no dignity from the virtues-of his family, he does not like- 
1 the danger of being diſgraced by their crimes ; 
and 


out a ſtake, and 1 on 2 Pt een 5 | 


has nothing to loſe. | | 
Th | Te | There 


F. \ 2 
- 


r he that brings a new name into the world, 
has not he convenience-of playing the game of life with- _ 


*% 
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There is another opinion concerning happineſs, which 
. approaches much more nearly to univerfality, but which 
may, perhaps, with equal reaſon be diſputed. The pre- 
tenſons to anceſtral honours many of the ſons of earth 

eafily ſee to be ill- grounded; but all agree to celebrate the 
advantages of hereditary- riches, and to confider thoſe az 
the minions of fortune, who are wealthy from their cradles, 
whoſe eſtate is © res non parta labore ſed reliaa z” * the 
« acquiſition'of another, not of themſelves ;” and whom a 
father's induſtry has diſpenſed from a laborious attention to 
arts or commetce, and left at liberty to diſpoſe of life as 
fancy thall direct them. oo © 4 Wire 


If eyery man were wiſe and virtuous, capable to diſcern 
the beſt uſe of time, and reſolute to practice it; it might 
be granted, I think, without hefitation, that total liberty 
would be a bleſſing; and that it would be deſirable to be 
leſt at ＋ to the exerciſe of religious and ſocial duties, 
without the interruption of impoxtunate avocations. 

But ſince felicity is relative, and that which is the means 
of happineſs to ore man may be to another the cauſe of 
miſery, we are to conſider, what ſtate is beſt adapted to 
human nature in its preſent degeneracy and frailty. And, 
ſurely, to far the greater number it is highly expedient, 
that they ſhould by ſome ſettled ſcheme of duties be reſcu- 
ed from the tyranny of caprice, that they ſhould be driven 
on by necefſity through the paths of life with their atten- 
tion" confined to a ſtated: taſk, that they may be leſs at lei- 
ſure to deviate into miſchief at the call of folly. "5 
"When we obſerve the lives of thoſe whom an ample in- 
heritance has let looſe to their own direction, what do we 
"difcover that can excite our envy ? Their time ſeems not to 
"paſs with much applauſe from others, or ſatisfaction to 
= "themſelves : many ſquander their exuberance of fortune in 
5 luxury and debauchery; and have no other uſe of money 
than to inflame their paſſions, and riot in a wide range of 
licentiouſneſs; others, © leſs criminal indeed, but, ſurely, 
not much to be praiſed, lie down to ſleep, and riſe up to 
trifle, are employed every morning in finding expedients to 
rid themſelves of the day, chaſe pleaſure through all the 
| mar ublic reſort, fly from London to Bath, and from 
© Bath to — without any other reaſon for changing 
place, but that they go in queſt of company as idle and as 
vagrant as themſelves, always endeavouring to raiſe ſome 


” 
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new defire tlat they may ane ſomething nn ite 
kindle ſome hope which they know wi be. difappointed, / 
changing one amuſement for another which a fe mo dd Et, 
will make equally inſi pid, or finking into languqr and 

eaſe for want of ſomething to actuate their bodies. or ex 
- hilarat& their ͤU,‚ 9974 HI DH OS 


Whoever has frequented thoſe WOW: phate hers aims e 5 


ble to eſcape from ſolitude, knows that this is generally 
the ſtate of the wealthy; and from. this ſtate it is 0 perl 
hardfhip to be debarred: ''No*matt can be happy i in tot; 
idleneſs: he that ſhould, be condemned to lie t id” | 
motionleſs, 5 would fly for recreation,” ſays Su, '« to 
« the mines and the gallies;“ and it is well, ben n 
ture or fortune find employment for thoſe, who. would not 
have known how to procure it for themſelves 
Hle, whoſe mind is engaged. by the acquiſition or im- 
provement of a fortune, not only eſcapes the Joy. i 5 
indifference, and the tediouſneſs of inactivity but | 
enjoyments wholly unknown to thoſe, who live/lazily 5 
the toil of others; for life affords no higher — * than 


that of ſurmounting difficulties, paſſing from one ſtep of 


ſucceſs to another, forming new wiſhes, and ſeeing t 
gratified.- He that labours in any great or laudable under- 
taking, bas his fatigues firſt ſupported by hope, and aſter- 
wards rewarded by joy; be is always moving to a certain 
end; and When he has attained it, an end more diſtant In- 
vites him to a new purſuit. | 

It does not, indeed, always happen, that Aigner is 
fortunate; the wiſeſt ſchemes are broken by unexpected 
accidents 3 the moſt conſtant perſeverance ſometimes toils 
through life without a recompence; but labour, though un- 

ſuccelaful, i is more eligible than idleneſs; he that proſe- 
cutes a lauf urpoſe by lawful means, acts always —_— 
the approbatiòh of his own reaſon ; he is animated 
the courſe "of his endeavours by an' expectation bich, 
though not certain, he knows to be juſt ; and is at laſt com- | 
forted in his diſappointment, by the conſciouſneſs that he 
bas not failed by his own fault. 


That kind of life is molt. happy which affords us moſt - 


opportunities of gaining our own eſteem; and what can 
any man. infer in his own favour from a condition to which, 
however proſperous, he contributed „ and which 
e * would have * 
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"To. ſieve with: dioultion, and: to er Fug is the 
tigheſt human felieity; the next, is to ſtrive, and deſerve 
to: conquer: but he whoſe life has pafſed without a conteſt, 
and w io can boaſt neither ſucceſs nor merit, can ſurvey 
' himſelf only as 2; uſeleſs, filler; of exiſtence; and if be is 
content with his on ne muſt owe his bat 
eee 3 

Thus, it appears that the ſatiriſt Ad rightly, ved 
he. directed us to. reſign, ourſelves to the hands af Heaven, 
=p to eng 0 Nur as ee the determination of our 
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22 Ap] os Yer; eke bus Half fo well. "Wot 
| s N Durban, 


ont OY of life Ain EN pee is uncertain ; 
but that uncertainty ought to repreſs the petulance of com- 
Pe 2 lence the GY, of 1 i 
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HEY who have attentively ede the kiſtory 

of | mankind; know that every age has its peculiar 

4 racer. At one time, no deſire is felt but for military 
honours; every ſummer affords battles and ſieges, and the 
world is filled with ravage, bloodſhed, and devaſtation: this 
* 


5 - Py 


| Gnguinary fury at lengch ſabGdes, and nations. are diyided 


into factions, y controverſies about points that will never 


be decided. Men then grow weary of debate and alterca- 
tion, and apply. . themſelves to the arts of profits trading 


gener: 
formerly. left to — . who * 7 nah or appearance wo” 


ſtudy, were ſuppoſed to have gained knowledge unattain- 


able by the buſy part of mankind; but in theſe enlightened 
days, cvery — is 
al he th bn the amv or guides the plough, not con- 
tent with ſupplyin neceſſities, amuſes himſelf in 


” hours of ig wi providing intellectual pleaſures for 
* 2 that of this, 0 01. other exile, n oa 


laints have been wade by every generation 1 but though, 
b gener be ru, tht e times more hang hee 


it may, 
willing 


have been able to write, yet there is no reaſon 


for believing that the dogmatical legions of the preſent ae 


were ever equalled in number by any former period ; for 
ſo widely. is ſpread the iich of leerary praiſe, that almoſt 
every man is an author, either in act or in purpoſe ; has 
either beſtowed his favours on the public, or withholds 


them, that they may be more ſeaſonably offered, or made 


more worthy of acceptance. 

In former times, the pen, like the ſword, was conſidered 
as conligned by nature to the bands of men; the ladies con- 
tented homie ves with private virtues and domeſtic excal- 
| lence; and a female writer, like a. female warrior, Was 
conſidered as 2 kind of eccentric being, chat deviated, how- 
ever illuſtriouſiy, from her due ſphere of motion, and. was, 
therefore, rather to be gazed at with wonder, than coun- 


tenanced by imitation. Bas 86 ds times /paf an ld 0 1 
have been a nation of Amazons, who drew the bo and ED”. 


wielded the battle-axe, formed encampments and waſted 


rations 3 the en af —_ er — 


Volt. H. 
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companies are formed, manufactures q tray vm navis _ 


qualified to inſtruct every other man; 
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lebe fe iseg dun of Ur Job wild aft fig din er 
their predecoſſdrs have ſet maſculine tyranny at defiane 


aſſerted their claim to the ——4 6f ſcienee, ang ſeem 1 


ſolved to conteſt the uſurpat ns of virilicy, bag nt 
Some, indeed, there are of both ſexes, ko are authors 
only in deſire, but have not yet attained the power of eib 


cuting their intentions whoſe performances have net r. 


rived at bulk ſufficient to form a volume, or who' hive not 
the confidence, however impatient of nameleſs obſcurity, 
to ſolicit openly the aſſiſtance of the printer. Among theſe 
are the innumerable” correſpondents of public papers, who 
are always offering affiſtance which no man w receive, | 


And ſuggeſting hints that are never taken, and who” com- 


lain loudly of the petverſeneſs and arrogance of atiths 
ament their inſenſibillty of their own intereſt, and fill the 
ooffee-houſes with dark ſtories of performances 00 nin 
__ which have been offered and rejected]. 
WA what cauſe this univerſal eagerneſs of ane 9 
perly aſcribed, I have not yet Co able to diſcoree, At. 
that 2 art is propagated in proportion to the 
rede conferred upon it j 'a poſition from which a-ſtrin. 
ger would naturally infer, that literature was now bleſſed 
with patronage far tranſcending the candour or munificence | 
of the Auguſtine age, that the road to greatneſs was open 
to none but authors, and — 5 en _ riches' wu 


| * were to be obtained. £417 ee 


But fince it is true, that ern like othit competitors, 
are very little diſpoſed to favour one another, it is not to 
be expected, tha at a time, when every man writes, any 
man will patronize; and, 8 there is not one 
that I can recollect at pleſent who profeſſes the leaſt regard 
for the-votaries of ſcience, invites the addreſſes of learned 
men, or ſeems to N tor Aren from my pen but his 


be, enste therefore,” of :this: epidetniaal aner 
the deſtruction oſ paper, muſt remain a fecret : uor 6afiT 
diſcover, whether we owe it to the influences of the con- 


ſtellations, or the intemperature of ſeaſons : whether the 


long continuanee of the wind at any ſingle point, or in- 
toxicating vapours exhaled from the earthy have turned 


our nobles and our peaſants, our ſoldiers and traders, TC 
our men and W hg into. rite,” Talern, 


writers. in #7175407 | OT 5 $633 £4 $731 We Mi 
It is; indred, of more 8 wiſareh out the: cure 


ms cauſe of this intellectual malady; and he would 
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deferve well of; his wende ab- inſtrad af ee 
ſelf. wich conjec aral ſpeculations, ;{þ means. pf; 


perſuading the peer to in 2 ERS e 


repair the rural manſion « his auceſtors, 
— tradeſway behind; hie counzer, and fend hack, 
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eser By the; conſticution af ancient, 
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lived,” and the, number of 
mited. Thus among us, writers 5 
plied, till no rad et efE 
of writing: mult, neceſſarily-ceale.. ..,, 311 10 1; 
„But as it will be before the cure ig t | | 
efſe@edy\ and the evil ſhould. be Apen ilit 9 0 
before: i mies 10 0 Feng . bei uid; with that 
ſexes would fix theft thoughts: 
fideratians, which might. Pa 
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_. . T. olexcuſe 

ing, but the power 7 — N 
ceſlary! to be lieren. As; D__ 
may ſometimes ſtart a uſeful, ought, or mak 


edycryy- or obtain by chance f ame, { 

intelligence of facts, o which. the mo 

may be ignorant, and which. it is 1 I | 

by 4 aha tas unſkilful., communication, Man 10, Po „0 
ever by ſupp eſſing it. N 288] vo] 


20 few will be jel ths en el. 9 
e books and pamphlets ave, overflowed o 
ſcarce one has made any 3 l cn 
tained more * I of cc 
nn common mil. 
It will: be tr anon, A, * I. 
an inclination to * _ y venture. . 22 kappe 01 yt 

ly qualified; a nce. every m ined" o 
progls 24 of his own intellect, by what " he may try 
his abilities, without ee the n or INTO: . 
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jw: mers ot hx we do nor knew; nor can 

eſtruBtbrhers while we are burſelves in want 

Meteo barhe next requilite''is; ther! he de maſter 

of the language in which he delivers hi ſentiments; ite he 

eee and demonſtration mat he has attained 2 

Riv ca = nerrous and erpreſtve ; if his topicks 

be N nd perſuaſdry, that he be able to recommend 

on of e ind imagery, to diſ⸗ 


| play y the ed of varied detto "me rout We the mu- 


tk of modulated periods. 
1 quired, ler principles — wan 
that he theſe powers, it may 
dily anſwered, ar. — but by the proper 
new es he only can rationally preſume that pads Wk 
who has read and compared the writers that have 
17 difcuſſed it, familiarized their te t hin- 
925 meditation, conſulted the foundations of :dif- 
ſyſtems, and ſeparated truth> from error by . 
N17 eee 10 
51 like manner, he only has's' right 1e ſuppoſe ther he 
eſs 3 = hater wer they are, with £29 


elegance,” w he 
curately noted Fork diverfiri 


thors, : 


Cx hermit attentive practi „ * ef emen Vai 
an is a rhetbrician or philoſbpher by chance; He 
9157 knows't that he undertakes to write on queſtions which 
he Has never ſtudied, may without heftation determine, 
that he is about to "Waſte his 'own time and that of his 
_—_ {een 1 ge himſelf to the derifion of thoſe whom 

ruct ; he that without. e 

by he Ru 1 models; haſtens to 

Nee of fe — may be certain; thats what- 

he Thafl ſhock the learn- 
ith erden contribute, [wherever his work 
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to conſtitute happineſs, he meant 225 
or contraQion. of Genre. bi decks 


2 5 
ſeſſed the inhabitant of a ub the — m 


an to 555 25 © 


5 e Es . 
— — UEnce,: a e wi with N e 
ihe facility with which. they may be, AN. Ie make 
rz dean happen. to xery Jew and. in, the whir 
certainty, of human affairs, A | DE, meident 
labour Without reward, and to loſe 77 


abilities, and others opportunities to 1585 ate Foe 
It is therefore happy, ; that. nature has allowed. vs. 
certain and cafy,rond. to, plenty 3 Fg man may ff 
by contraRing-his TR e. 
what has been given him ply t ence © 
Ter ſo far is —.— man . anden 
neſs of ee 
power 3 chat it ſgems 7 
create nd h 
obſerved. by, 
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part of that life, of which every man knows and de. | 
pore ſhortneſs: and it may be 2 with equal 
chat though cvery man lamentg, his oven ſinſuſf. 
ciency to his 1 1 Re knows PſA a neceſfitous 
and precarious being, incefſantly ſoliciting the alliſtance of 
others, and feeling wants, e 18 0 15 or ſtrengt 
cannot ſupply ; yet ther is no man, who, FA Pots by 1 
ſuperadition of unnatural D GER ſtill more 
dependent; who does not create an artificial be and 


ſuifer himſelf to feel pain ſor Re Bs wait bf engt 
when it is gained, N have no e 5 FF, 11 
a uſe it ſteals 3 way ent and "invilibley-2nd man 
4 Bert. am Before” YRS ONLY: that it's" p paſſing; G 
Ae inſinuate themſelves unobſerved. into the 
a, 9 hen in which they” 16 weben os" to 
95 vigilant to take account' of every. 
1977 his life, or wad watch, every motion” 5f his "heatt. 
bo aufe we ſec others trile: im the ſame? manner we 
f {eh From: example the Sontagion [df geßre ; we ſeo all 
t us büßen Jutſuit of imagir 200d, and begin 
1 n 55 ; EHazoant 5:11 Fats 
cog t is true, that ts" ian,” 3 2 debe vl ther, „mar 
a becom? "neceffary, which, ps; in ſtate 


ater 


Tt muſt, indeed, be allowed," that'as we: loſe part of our 
E Fas, Hot perceive that they ar . 

Wan is ſufficiently 
Mutt" of our this Meise is facrifiecd to cuſtom j wwe tri- 
even che ſa  Thave, feſt great mould erk. 
nature" ate fuporflacus; and that”! ny things; not GG 


| Jutelynet ace are yet fo uſeful an convenient,” that they 
-cafinot eaſily ares” I will make yet # more ample and 
fer, esnel gde ent ſtates und regular govern- 
fits, the tem falione to wealth and rank; and to the diſ. 
15 s that follow them, are fuch »; 4 50 force of under. 
funds it ealy to refiſt? © Aertt Of d bee yd ay” - 
„ therefare, 1 faw the quiet of life 3ifturded only by 
2 5 ater" 4 nd honour ; oy — ping a6 whi 
e world, wh or not, conſidered as important; 
"how ſearc*ly have 2 e d. Lourize to ineuleate pip 
, or moderation” und forbeafünee. He chat 
7 in a purfult, in which all mankind profeſd to be his his 
is. is fu 528 0 the zuthe 'of all- mankind in the 
roſecution'of His « and will, therefore, "ſcarcely 


hear the lectures of 4 ne philoſopher, Nor am 
n. hi the denden 
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hindered; Asen of Juſt homonrgadways to be rer 
fled. Whatever can enable the poſſeſſor to: ne any | 
Jenefit upon others, may be deſired upon virtubus princi- 
ples; and we ought not too raſhly .to-:accuſe'tafy ma | 
r eo: confine>the influence of his agent e 
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But if Waste banned upon mankbind, hom mall wr | 


find among thoſe that fortune permits to form their own 
manners, — is not tormenting himſelf with a wiſh for 

ſomething, of which allithie pleaſure and all che benefit will 
ceaſe at e momem of attainment? One man is be 
this poſterity! to build a houſe, which when finiſhed he never 
will e is levelling mountains to open a proſ- 
pect, which, when he has once enjoyed it, he can — 
no more; another in painting eielings, carving ere 
and filling his apartments with coſtly- — only that 
ſome amn may not be rieher or finer than 
bia aun. 5 eee Dos e ee ene 17 leg 

That nder and elegance Tas not degrable, am not 
ſo abſtracted from life as to inbulpate; but if. wit | — 4 
eloſely into the reaſon for which: they are eſteemed, c. 
ſhall ind them valued principally as evidence of wealth. 
Nothing, therefore, can ſhew greater depravity of under- 
ſtanding, than to delight in the ew, nelleb the” reality is 
wanting; or voluntarily to become e 
NG COULIES 2b Hp FEY 

t there are yet minuter objects and more triſſin 

eties. Men may be found, who are kept from Pug 4 
the want of a ſhell particularly variegated 1who'care- — 
ing their lives, in sto obtain a book in a lang 
which they do not underſtand; who pine with envy at 
flowers of another man's parterre; Who hover like 4 
tures round the owner of a foſſil, in hopes to plunder his 
cabinet at his death zu und who would not — regret to 
ſee a ſtreet in nee bat e feartered 
| in the tumult. 4 1: Malta bar: a e en 0 

| He that imagines thei-106)ſpeak:-of theſe ages in — 
exaggerated and hvnerbolical, þ has converled bib: little with 
the race of the'virtuaſes. q A ſlight acqua 
ſtudies, . theix aemblier, would inform 
him, that nothing is ſb : worthleſe, but thut prejudice 5nd 
caprice can giue it value nor any thing of {6- little? uſe, 
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pride, 2 man may make if to himſelf one of the necefſs. 
Leigh 5/7 dos 0c, ata Fo hong 
- .. Debres like theſe, I may furely, without incurring the 
cenſure of moroſeneſs, adviſe every man to repel when 
they invade his mind ;; or if he admits them, never to allow 
them any greater influence, than is neceſſary to giv 
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amuſements. 


| An ardent wiſh, whatever be its obje&, will al 
| able to interrupt tranquillity, What we be ou 
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ey inthe to of way that e ſta 


danger 


and infelicicy. ' 


When we eake the moſt; diſtant pi 


ment and/defeat ? If we view paſt ages i 


hiſtory,” what do they offer to our meditation bil ol 


and calamities ? One year is diſtinguiſhed by a e 1 


ther by an eurthquake ; kingdoms are made deſolate, TH 


times by 
the world is i 
tyrant, at-another by 


wars; and ſometimes by peſtilence ; the" 
tech at one time by the captice of a 
che "tage 


of a The me- 
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roving, life by any Lat enjoyment, as of. inſſicting a 
on others, and gratifying their. own pride by - 00mps- 
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But by him that « examines life with a Prey 2 


tion, the happineſs of the world will be found ſtill leſs 
than it appears. In ſome intervals of public proſperity, 
or to uſe terms more proper, in ſome intermiſſions of ca- 
lamity, a general diffuſion of happineſs may ſeem to over. 
ſpread a- 2 all is triumph and exultation, jollity and 
plenty; there are no public fears and dangers, and de no 
% complainidgs in the ſtrects.“ But the condit of i in- 


dividuals is very little mended by this general calm: pain 


and malice and diſcontent. ſtill, continue their havock; the 


ſilent depredation goes inceſſantly forward and d the grave 
continues to be filled by the victims of ſotrow, 


He that enters a gay aſſembly, beholds the .cheerfulneſs 
ee in every countenance, and finds all. fitting vacant 
and diſengaged, with no other attention than to give. or 
to receive. pleaſure ; would naturally imagine, that he” had 
3 the metropolis of felicity, the place ſacted 

9 heart, from * nee all fear and anxiety 
25 1125 ly excluded, Such, indeed, we may -ofted 


nd to be the opinion of ke — from a lower ſtation 
— 2 the pomp and gaiety which they cannot reach: 
3 thoſe. ho. frequent theſe luxutious: aſ- 

Prat U ill not confeſs his own uneaſineſs, 0c 
not recount 1 the vexations and diſtreſſes 8 the 


Hyes of. his, nd compatuonsf.,.,.* n ⁰ 


The world, in its beſt ſtate, is nothing; mort; than 2 


| — er aſſembly of beings, combining to counterfeit happi · 


$ which they do not feel, employing every; art and con- 
ks to embelliſh life, and to hide their real conflition 
om the eyes of one another.... 14199111119 02 
e ſpecies, of happineſs. moſt obvious $01thevobſerra- 35 
tion of others, is that which depends 0900 5 1 of 
fortune; yet even this is often itio There i in the 
World more poverty than is generally not on 
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larger, and many meaſute their —. 7 che —_— 
which others en 9 71 but great we are preſſed by real 
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_ that addict their minds to. ſpeculstion, 
to talk much of the delights of retirement; 
ara the moſt pleaſing compoſitions produced in 17 . 
age contain (deſcriptions of tho. yepes' and happineſs of 
country lie- 75 
I know not whether thoſe who! thus rte, — 
the praiſes of ſolitude, have 
depreciate; mankind by declarings. that v = run ex- 
eellent or deſirable is to be- obtained by daring od 
them; that the aſſiſtance which we may derive from 
another, is not equivalent to the evils which we ip 
fear; that the kindneſs of a few is overbalanced. b 
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e greater _of- ſolitude, as of at 
other claſſes of mankind, ave no higher or remoter view, 
than the preſent gratification of their paſſions. Of theſe 
ſome, haughty and impgtuous, fly from wy on] becauſe 
they cimnot bear to Yepay tb others the Ahem- 
ſelves exact; and think no ſtate of life eligible, but that 
which places them out of the reach of cenſure or controul, 
.and*iﬀords them opportunities of living in a per | 
compliance with their own. inclinations, without the ne- 
ceſſity of regulating their ations by, ak other ag con- 

 SEnighce or opinion. M IH&w 4it; ; B46 3 140%. 41 1: 9 b 
There are others of minds more delicnte and tender, 
Addy offended by every deviation from rectituge, ſoon dif- 
uſted by ignorance or impertinence, and always expecting 
Pod the converſation of mankind more elegance, purity, 
nd truth, chan the mingled” miſs of life will eaſily: afford, 
uch men ate in haſte! to retite from groſſne ſu, falſehood; 
and brutality; and hope to find in private habitations at 
leaft 7 Hiatt age "an *exemprion' fromthe: hocks and 
rturbations with which public ſcenes are Lan g dif- 

. ne t 24; q 8 Onion 
n . theſe votaries will as afford that con- 
tent, which ſhe has been raught ſo ſaviſhiy to promiſo. 
The man of srroganee will quickiy diſeoverz chat by —.— 
ing from his opponents he has "loſt his — 
Ning wb is nothing where it is not ſeen, and 
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will find his condition very little by trans- 
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of his mind with the news of, the day. Oy 5 
Others confider ſolitude as che Parent of. phitSſoph 15 4 1 
retire in expectation of greater'fitimacies' with ſcience, 7 
Numa repaired to the groves when he conferred with 25 
ria.” Theſe men haye not always reaſon to repent. Some 
ſtudies ' require a continued” Frome 8 the. Lime 1 
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But how 1 ng 1 be e by biens 5 
application mult be attained; by general converſe. He hag 
learned to no purpple, "that is not able to teach; and he 
will always reach” upſuceeſFfblty, who, cannot recomm nd 
his ſentiments by his dicklon br Addreſs: cy 

Even the ac aequiſiton of kiiowledge is often Nbg Faciti: - 
tated by the atvantages of Tociety © he that never compares . 
his we Moog with the e of others, readily acquieſces in his - 
firſt thoughts; and Nerf "Jeldom Alcon s the objections. 
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often chfaks himfelf in Bon of” ons i when he is on 
TI an error long ſince exploded, He that has neither 
companions 
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„ they may em- 
ply. 479-4 time in the dutics of Aug = that they m 

ulate their actions with ſtricter vigilance, and p 

ir thoughts by more frequent meditation... 
| To men thus elevated above. the miſts of mortality, Iam 
far from Ing myſelf qualified to give directions. On 
kim that appears « +, through things temporary, 
with no other . th an * not to le finally the thi 
« eternal, ” I look with ſuch veneration as inclines me to 
approve his conduct in the whole, without a minute exa- 
mination of its parts 17. I could neyer forbear to wiſh, 
that while vice is every day multiplying ſeducements, and 
ſtalking forth with more hardencd effrontery, virtue would 
"= N — prac 5 of her 8 or 3 to 
aſſert natu it open and undaunte 
rance in the ri Re) 8 in ſolitude, like the 
flower that Ti. 4k in the delart, may give its fragrance to 
the winds of Heaven, and delight thoſe unbodied ſpirits 
that ſurvey the works of God and the actions of men; but 
it beſtows no aſſiſtance upon earthly beings, and however | 


free from taints of i party, yet wants the facred Tplendor 
of beneficence. 


Our far ys who thoug bh he gave us fuch varieties of 
temper and ſuch difference of po jet deſigned us all 
for happineſs, undoubtedly intended, that we ſhould obtain 
that kaopin s by different means. Some are unable to 

reſiſt the remptations of im . , or the <7 api of - 
their own paſſions incited orce of preſent t 
tions; of theſe it is ie tg the duty — fly A ene- 

mies which they cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the 
Fam of ſolitude, that virtue which | is too tender to. endure 
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grow · more ſtrong ä and 
wha. — an uniform tenor of virtue, but by 
expoling their manners to the public eye, and bing 
admonitions. of conſcience with the fear of infſamy: 
ſuch it is dangerous to exclude all, witneſſes of their com 
duct, till they haue formed Arms habits. of virtue, a 
weakened: their paſſions by frequent victories. But there 
is a higher order of men 5 inſpired with ardour, and ſo 
fortified with xeſalution, that the world paſſes. before them 
without influence or regard: theſe 2 to conſider —.— 
ſelves as appointed. * guardians ol mankind: | 
placed in an evil, world, to exhibit public; examples cot 1 
life and may be ſaid, when, they withdraw to ſolitude, to 
deſert the ation ee Wen eee qi 55 
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| i 2 2 panegyric on FIT an 
ton, cloſes a long cnumeration of that great philoſo- 
pher's, virtues and attainments, with an ation, that 
he was not diſtinguiſhed from other men, by any nr 
* larity either natural or affected.“ 
It is an eminent inſtance. of | Newton's. ſuperiority to the 
reſt of mankind, that he was able to ſeparate 4 
from thoſe weakneſſes by which knowledge i is generally dif- 
graced ; that he was able to excel in ſcience and wiſdom, 
without purchaſing them by the neglect of little things; 
and that * —— alone, merely becauſe he had leſt the reſt 
of mankind behind him, not rade De, derlated from the 


beaten track, 
. Whoever, after the example of Plutarch, ſhould' com- 


re Bars lives of illuſtrious men, might ſet this part of 
rn to view with * r by oppel- 
You. WW. 
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* to chat of Buben, perhaps the only man of later ages, 
he has 4fty pretenſſons to diſpute with him the palm bf 
| ius or feieice. 655 1 33 027» P7371 114; 67 It rtr 
Bacum, after he had added t6 à long and careful oontem - 
tion of almoſt every other object of knowledge a curibus 
ſpection into common life, ant; after having furveyed na- 
ture as à philofpher, had eiamſned “ men's buſüneſs and 
« boſom?” 8 a ſtuteſmat j yet Failed ſo much in the con- 
duct of domeſtic affaire; that, in the moſt luctutive poſt to 
which 2 great and wealthy kingdom could advance him: 
he felt all the miſeries bf d —— reunion commit 
_ te all the crimes to which poverty ineites. Such were at 
6noe His negligence and rapaeiry that; as ir is fad, He 
would gain by” unwörthy prackiceb chat money, which, 
when ſo acquired, his ſervants might ſteal from one end 
2 the table, while he ſat ſtudious and abſtracted at the 
As ſcarcely any man has reached the excellence, 
few have ſunk to the weakneſs of Bacon: but almoſt 
the ſtudious tribe, as they obtain any participation of his 
knowledge; feel like wiſe ſome contagion of his defects; 
and obſtruct the veneration which learning would procure, 
by follies greater or leſs to which only learning could be- 
de bar ” e 
t has been formerly remarked by The Guardian, that the 
world puniſhes with” too great Feverity the error of thoſe, 
who imagine that the ignorance of little things may be com- 
enſated by the knowledge of great; for ſo it is, that as 
more can detect petty failings Real can diftinguiſh or ef- 
teem great qualifications, and as' mankind is in general 
more eafily diſpoſed to cenſure than to admiration, con- 
tempt is often incurred by flight miſtakes, which real vir- 
tue or uſefulneſs cannot counterbalance. ooo 
© Yet ſuch miltakes and inadvertencies, it is not eaſy for-a 
man deeply immerſed in ſtudy to avoid; no man can be- 
come qualified for the common intercourles of life, by pri- 
vate meditation; the manners of the world are not a regu- 
lar ſyſtem, planned by philoſophers upon ſettled principles, 
in which every cauſe has à congruous effect, and one part 
has a juſt reference to another; Of the fuſhions prevalent 
in every country, a few have ariſen, perhaps, from parti- 
cular. temperatures of the climate; a few more from the 
conſtitution of the government; but che greater part have 
grown up by chatite 3 been ſtarted by caprice, been Auer 
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trived by alfeftutiony; or borrowed without wy juſt motives 


of choice from other oountries- Le 24674314 

Of all theſe, the frage that Hunts his prey upon. the, 
mountains, and the ſage that ſpeculates in his c muſt 
neceſſarily live in equal ignotanoe; yet by the obſervation 
of theſe trifles it is, that the ranks of 7 nagkind are kept in 
order, that the addreſs of one to another is regulated and 


the general r world carried on win facility! 


and method. tt HHi&& + 51 434130 V3 einn A1. e 51 
Theſe things, therefore, though ſmall in themſelves, be⸗ 
come great by ney ; and he very much mi | 


his own inteveſt,>who;: 200 unavoidable unſkilfulneſs 
abſtraction and retirement, adds a voluntary 
common forms, and increaſes the diſadvintagesof a ſtanti« L 
ous courſe: of lift by an arrogant contempt of thoſe prae- 
tices, by which others endearour e 2 and mul- 
tip! friendſhips. id g 
real and ;nderior diſdain 106 Aten eee 
indeed, not very often to be found : much the greater 
2 thoſe wh 


part 
pretend to laugh at foppery and formality, 
ſeeretiy wiſh to have fleet thoſe: qualifications; which. 
they pretend to deſ iſe; and becauſe they find it difficult 
to waſh- away the ncture which. they have ſo deeply im 
bibed, endeavour to harden themſelves in u ſullen appro- 


bation of their dun colour. N is a ſtate, int 
which the buſy paſſions of man nne caſily ſubldeq 
and he who is in — of the pangs of envy, is ge⸗ 
_ forced to recteate hie 8 with an effort 1 
com ort. 2 

Some, hte: may be be; who need brd 
conſciouſneſs of great abilities, and elevated by à long 
courſe of reputation and applauſe, voluntarily eonſign them - 
ſelves to ſingularity, affect to croſs the roads of life be- 
cauſe they know that they ſhall not be juſtled, and _— 
- — 1 of — or —.— 

ey qu 8 of this kind are — 
rally known by —— 8 Humourifts, an appellation by 
which ke chat has obtained it, and can be contented to 
keep it, is ſet free at once from the ſhackles of faſhion z 
and cam go in or out, fit or ſtand, be talkative or ſilent, 
gloomy or merry, advance abſurdities or oppoſe — a 
tien, — any other re 3 from e | 
_— it is his way, that ke is an odd fellow, and muſt be let 
alone. 6 WT e en 
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This ſeoms to an eaſ paſſport through the vari- 
ous factions of mankind; and — whom it is beſtow . 
ed) appear too frequently to confder the patience with 
which their captices are ſuffered as an undoubted evidence. 
of their own importance, of a genius to which: ſubmiſſion 
is univerſally paid, and whoſe irregularities are only con. 
ſidered as conſequences of its vigour. Theſe peculiarities, 
however; are always: found to ſpot à character, though 
they may not totally obſcure it; and he who expects from 
mankind, that they ſnhould give up eſtabliſhed cuſtoms in 
compliance with his ſingle will, — exacts that deference, 
| wp dre he __ not pay, r —— but can aan 
a h bis © De 
"Singular 101 Ad i 3 — — and 
invariably d — In whatever reſpect à man dif- 
fers from others, he muſt be conſidered y them as either 
worſe or better: by being better, it is well known that a 
man gains admiration oſtener chan love, ſinoe all approba- 
tion of his practice muſt neceſſarily condemn him that gives 
it; and though a man often pleaſes by inferiority, there ate 
few who deſire to give ſuch; pleaſure. Let the truth is, 
that ſingularity is almoſt always regarded as a brand of 
flight reproach; and where it is aſſociated with acknow- 
ledged merit, ſerves as an abatement or an allay of excel- 
lence, by which weak eyes are reconciled to its luſtre, and 
by which, Rong. kinaſe, is nat gained, at l erg is 
averted. 


Zut rg no man bei in haſte to ds bis own — fo 
great or conſpicuous, as to require or juſtify ſingularit 
it is as hazardous for a moderate underſtanding to uſurp. he 
prerogatives of genius, as for a common form to play over 
the ãirs of unconteſted beauty. The pride of men will not 
patiently endure to ſec one, whoſe underſtanding or attain- 
ments: are but level with their own, break the rules 
which have conſented to be bound, or forſake the di- 
rection which they ſubmiſſively follow. All violation of 
eſtabliſhed practice implies in its own nature. a rejection of 
the common opinion, a defiance of common cenſure, and 
an appeal from general laws to private judgment: he, there- 
fore, who differs from others without apparent advantage, 
ought not to be angry if his arrggance i puniſhed with ri- 
dicule ; if thoſe, whoſe example he ſuperciliouſſy over- 


looks, point him out to * and hoot him back again 
The 


into the common road. 
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The pride of ſingularity is often exerted in little things, 
where right and wrong are indeterminable, and where, 
therefore, vanity is without /excuſe.* But there are occa- 
ſions on which it is noble to dare to ſtand alone. To be 
pious among. infidels, to be diſintereſted in a time of gene- 
ral venality, to lead a life of virtue and reafon in the midſt 
of ſenſualiſts, is a proof of a mind intent on nobler things 
than the praiſe or blame of men, of a. foul fixed in the 
contemplation of the higheſt good, and ſuperior to the ty- 
ranny of cuſtom and example, 2 Nie F Sein d N A 
In moral and religious queſtions only, à wiſe man will 
hold no conſultations with faſhion, becauſe theſe duties are 
conſtant and immutable, and depend not on the nations of 
men, but the commands of Heaven: yet een of theſe, 
the external mode is to be in ſome meaſure regulated by 
the prevailing taſte of the age in which we live ; for he is 
certainly no friend to virtue, who neglects to give it any 
lawful attraction, or ſuffers it to deceive the eye or alieuate 
the affeQions for want of innocent compliance with fa- 
ſhionable decor ation i Bat Gy een mase(t 2% ee 
It is yet remembered of the learned and pious Nelſn, 
that he was remarkably elegant in his manners, and ſplen- 
did in his dreſs. He knew, that the eminence of his cha- 
rafter drew many eyes upon him; and he was careful not 
to drive the young or the gay away from religion, by repre- 
ſenting it as an enemy to any diſtinction or enjoyment in 
which, human nature may innocently delight. 
In this cenſure of ſingulaxity, I have, therefote, no in- 
tention to ſubject reaſon or conſcience to euſtom or exam: 
ple. To comply with the; notions: and practices of man- 
kind, is in ſome degree the duty of a ſocial being; becauſe 

y compliance only he can pleaſe, and by pleaſing only he 
can become uſeful :- but as the end is not to be loſt for the 
ſake of the means, we are not to give up virtue to com- 

laiſance ; for the end of complaiſance is only to gain the 
kindneſs of our fellow-beings, whoſe kindneſs is deſirable 
only as inſtrumental to happineſs, and happineſs muſt be 
always loſt by departure from virtuṽmmue. 
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8 man is 2 ado very Gn furniſhed viths the 
A power of preſcience, he can © for the future 

y conſidering the paſt; and as uturity is all in which 
he has any real intereſt, he ought very diligently to uſe'the 
only means by which he can be enabled to enjoy it, ani 
frequently to revolve the experiments which he has hitherto 
made upon life, that he may gain wiſdom —_ 
ond caution from his miſcarriages. 

Though I do not fo exadtly coriform to the dee 
Prthogoras, as to practiſe every this ſolemn reollec- | 
tion, yet I am not ſo Joſt in in di as wholly to omit 
it ; nor can I forbear ſometimes to inquire of myſelf, in 
what employment my life has paſſed away. Muc of m 
time has ſunk into nothing, and left no trace by which 
enn be diſtinguithed ; of this I now only know, that 
it was wand a» „ and war once have been im- 
proved. D W603 een 16 e dee 

Of * radia of life memory ean give ſome abebuft; 
at ſome hours 1 have been gay, and at others ſerious; I 
Have ſometimes mingled in_ converſation, and ſornetimes 
meditated in ſolitude ; one day has been ſpent in conſult- 
ing the ee lage, and ag in 1 Ae. 
e 

At this beneiutien of any g it is-uſual to com- 
yo: the loſs and profit. As 1 ſhall ſoon oeaſe to write 
Adventurers, I could not forbear lately to confider what has 


been the conſequence of my labours; and whether I am to | 


reckon the hours laid out in theſe compoſitions, as applied 


to a good and laudable purpoſe; or tuifexed yo fume away 
in uſeleſs evaporations. 


That I have intended well, I have the atteſtation of my 
own heart : but intentions may be fruſtrated when they 
are executed Nene ng ſuitable ſkill, or directed to an end 


pnategzaable in igfelf 


"Ion 
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ſelf-congratulation; ſome who affirm, that books have no 


influence upon the public, that no age was ever made bet- 
ter by its authors, and that to call upon mankind to gor- 
rect their manners, is like ems, to ſcourge the wind, or 
ſhackle the torrent. * Ante 2 i! 4 (Hon. + D505 'f 
This 22 they pretend to ſupport hy unfailing expe- 
rience. The world. is full of fraud and corruption, rapine 
or malignity z intereſt is the ruling motive o mankind; and 
— one 55 — to inereaſe 2 8 
happineſs by perpetual accumulation, without, reflecting 
upon the numbers whom his ſuperſſuity condemns to want: 
in this ſtate of things a book of morality is publiſhed, in 
which —_— — — nee ny ſtrong] 2 and 
it is proyed beyond oppoſition, that men are happy in pro- 
portion as they are virtuous, and rich as they are liberal. 
e book is applauded, and the author is preferred; be 
imagines his applauſe. deſerved, and receives leſs pleaſure 
from the acquiſition of reward than the | conſciouſneſs of 
merit. Let us look again upon mankind; intereſt is ſtill 
the ruling motive, and the world is yet full of fraud and 
corruption, malevolence and rapine. + » oo 
The difficulty of confuting this aſſertion ariſes merely 
from its generality and comprehenſion : to overthrow it by 
a detail of diſtinct facts, requires a, wider ſurvey of the 
world than human eyes can take; the progreſs. of refor- 
mation is. gradual and ſilent, as the extenſion of evening 
ſnadows ; we know that they were ſhort at noon, and are 
long at ſun- ſet, but our ſenſes were not able to diſceru their 


increaſe: we know of every civil nation, that it was once 


ſavage, and how was it reclaimed but by a precept and 
adme mitm; 1 et e ee eee 


F ae q N 
Mankind are univerſally corrupt, but corrupt in different 


degrees; as they are univerſally ignorant, yet with greater 


or leſs .irradiations of knowledge. How has knowledge 
or virtue been increaſed and preſerved in one place be- 
yond another, but by diligent ineuleation and rational in- 
for cement?! | ol < Tots. EIS 
Books of morality. are daily written, yet its influence is 
ſtill little in the world; ſo the ground is annually ploughed, 
and yet multitudes are in want of bread. But, ſurely, 
neither the labous of the moraliſt not af the huſbandman 
are vain: let them for a while neglect their taſks, and their 
uſefulneſs will be known; the wickedneſs chat is now fre- 


10 — 


when the meadows are floated by a ſummer ſhower :*yet 


| ments: but the moſt 
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would become univerſal, the bread ah is now (ſcarce 


Fouls wholly fail. 5 - 


Ihe power, indeed, of traty individual i is ſmall, and the 
; conſequence- of his endeavours imperceptible in a general 
proſpect of the world. Providence has given no man abi- 
ſay to do much, that ſomething might be left for every man 
to do. The buſineſs; of life is carried on by a general co- 
operation; in which the part of any ſingle man can be no 
more diſtinguiſhed, — the — 22 of 4 particular drop 


© he hep drop increaſes'the inundation, and Every e adds | 
happineſs or miſery;of mankind. 


That 'a writer, however zealous or: e, ſeldom 
avorks a viſible effect upon cities or nations, will-readil 
granted. Tbe book which is read moſt, is read 155 
compared with thoſe that read it not; and of thoſe. few, 
the greater part peruſe it with ee chat e n 
favour their own improvement. | 
It is difficult to 9 — theoforgral mein which 
procure to books the honour of peruſal : ſpite, vanity,” and 
curioſity, hope and fear, love and hatred, every paſſion 
which incites to any other action, ſerves at one time or 
other to ſtimulate a reader... 

"Some Lp — ern a celebrated e 100 their 
kinds, uſe t to diſtinguiſh) their penetration, 
by finding favles which, have 00% py the public; others 
eagerly bu it in the firſt bloom of reputation, that they 
may join the chorus of praiſe, and not lag, as: Faljte 


terms it, in * the rearward of the faſhion.” 


Some read for ſtyle, and ſome for argument: one has 
little care about the ſentiment,” he obſerves only how it is 


_ expreſſed ; another regards not the concluſion, but is dili- 


gent to mark how it is inferred: they read for other pur- 
poſes than the attainment of praQtical knowledge; and are 
no more likely to grow wiſe by an examination of a trea- 
tiſe of moral prudence, than an architect to inflame his 
devotion by conſidering attentively the Proportions of e 
temple. 

[ — read that they may embelliſh their commutation 
or ſhine in diſputez ſome — they may not be detected in 
ignorance, or. want the reputation of literary accompliſh- 
and prevalent reaſon of ſtudy 
another amuſement equally 


is the impoſſibility 


finding 
cheap or or con equa biet 9 the r. 
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* 
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PP He that wants money. to follow the chaſe of 
pleaſure | through her yearly circuit, and is left at home 
when the gay world rolls to Bath or Tunbridge; he whoſe 
gout compels bim to hear from his chamber the rattle 
of chatiots tranſporting happier beings to plays and af 
ſemblies, will be forced to leck in books 2 wee from 
himſelt. | 


The 4 is not wholly tors who: itt inno- 
cent amuſe ments for minds like theſe. There are in the 
preſent ſtate of things ſo many more inſtigations to evil, 
than incitements to good, that he who keeps me in a 
neutral ae may * 9 conlidered as a an 
to life. 

But, apo, it ſeldom 8 that ud ane 
in — Books have always a ſecret 12 on 
the underſtanding z we cannot at pleaſure obliterate ideas: 
ke that reads books of ſcience, though without any fixed 
defire of improvement, lo more knowing; he that 
entertains himſelf with or religious treatiſes, will 
imperceptibly advance in goodneſs; the ideas which are 
often offered to the mind, will at laſt ind A B, moment 
when. it ĩs diſpoſed to receive them. 

It is, theretore, urged without reaſon, as a  diſcourage- 
ment to writers, that there aie already books ſufficient in 
the. world; that all the topics of perſuaſon have been diſ- 
cuſſed, and every important queſtion clearly ſtated and Juſt- 

Is dickiad's and that, ther Berens there is no room to ho 
xo pigmies ſhould conquer where heroes have been de- 
feated, or that the petty. — the preſent time ſhould 
advance the. great work formation, which their pro 
deceſſors were forced to leave ankaithed,.- | 

Whatever, be the preſent extent of. human Leeni N 
is not only finite, and therefore in its own nature capable 
of increaſe. z but ſo narrow, that almoſt every underſtand- 


ing may, by a diligent application of its powers, hope to 5 


enlarge it. It is, however, not neceſſary, that a man ſhould 

forbear to write, till he has diſcovered ſome truth unknown 
before; he may be ſuſſiciently uſeful, + by: only y diverſifying 
the ſurface, of knowledge, and luring, the mind by a new 
appearance to a ſecond view of thoſe beauties which t had 
paſſed over inattentively before. Every writer may find-in- 
tellects correſpondent to his own, to whom his expreſſions 
are familiar, and his hts 3 and, perhaps, 
bum i. often more. y propagat: Cs 


/ 


* 
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: \who,; adopti the opinions: o 
have no care but to explain clearly, than — 
ſpeculatiſts and curious ſearchers, who — from their 
readers powers equal to their own, and if their fabric 
of ſeience be urn, take 1 ore to wender dhem 10 
ceſſible. er ice 
For my part, Ido not regret AW which I have tail 
out in theſe little compoſitions. That the world has grown 
appatently better, ſince the publication of the Adventurer, 
I have not obſerved; but am willing to think, that many 
have been affected - by fingle ſentiments, of which it is their 
| buſineſs to renew the impreſſion; that many have caught 
hints of truth, which it is now their duty to purſue; and 
that thoſe who have received no eg 3 | 


. 


re 


11815 _ 2 
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Er PCP ler ? honos, 44 clin, Gt 1627 
An ſecretum iter, et. fallentis ſemita vita? | «bin; NT 
W herber the rangui mind and pure, e e 3 2 
Honours or wealth our bliſs infure ; . . FEY 
Or down through life unknown way gz 0 24 347; 
; Where lonely leads Mense Nuh 52 rl busen. 
AVING oonſibeies: the im ues to 


the welfare of the public, I am led by a — 
train of thought, to reflect on their condition wich 
to themſelves; and to inquire what degree of — 


or vexation is annexed to the difficult and laboripus em- 


ployment of providing inſtruction or nme, for 
— 5 eier 

In eſtimating the pain or pleaſure of 27 phrtieklae e, 
every man, indeed, | ard his deciſions from his on breaſt, 
and cannot with certainty' determine, whether other minds 
are affected by the ſame cauſes in the ſame" manner. Yet 
by this criterion we muſt be content to judge, becauſe no 
other can be obtained; and, indeed, we have nd fenſon to 
ant i very fallacious, for extepting; here and there ah 


* 


anomalous mind, which either does not feel like others, or 
diflembles its ſenſibility, we find men unanimouſly. concur 
in attributing happineſs or miſcry to, particular conditions, 


as they agree in acknowledging the cold of winter and the -. 


heat of autumn. 


If we apply, to authors themſelves. for an account of 


; their ſtate, it, will Appear very little to deſerv e envy "i the | 
have in all ages been addicted to complaint. I 


ſurd raren by which ignorance and d 
tain 


of invectiye z and few have left their names to poſterity, 
without ſome appeal to future candour from the perverſe- 


: x 


neſs and malice of their own times. 


I have, neverthelefs, been often inclined to doubt, whe- 


ther authors, however querulous, are in reality. more mi- 


ſerable than their fellow-mortals. The preſent life is to all 
a ſtate of infelicity ; every man, like an author, believes 
himſelf, to merit more than, he obtains, and ſolaces the 


reſent with the proſpect of the future; others, indeed, 
C in Glence, of which the wat. 
ter complains, to ſhew how well he has learnt the art of 
lamentation. ie 5 S 5841 3 hy 
There is at leaſt one gleam of i , of 


writers have miſſed the enjoyment; be 


; 
1 

— 
7 


hopes have 


ſo far overpowered- his fears, as that he has 'reſglved to 


ſtand forth 2 candidate for fame, ſeldom. fails to amuſe 
himſelf, before his appearance, with pleaſing ſcenes of af- 
Aluence or honour 3 while ha fortune is yet under the re- 
gulation of fancy, be. caſily models it to his wiſh, ſuffers 
no thoughts of critics or rivals to intrude upon his mind, 
but counts over the bounties of patronage, or liſtens to the 

Some there are, that talk very luxuriouſly of the ſecond 


period of an author's happineſs, and tell of the tumultu- 


ous raptures of invention, when the mind riots in ima- 
ery, and the choice ſtands ſuſpended between different 
ntiments. : n 


| Theſe pleaſures, I believe, may ſometimes be indulged 


to thoſe, ho come to a ſubject of diſquiſition with minds 
full of ideas, and with fancies ſo vigorous, as eaſily to ex- 


cite, ſelect, and . * e | 
unpleaſing employment, when. one ſentiment readily pro- 
| duces another, and both ideas and expreſſions preſent my 


* 
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learni | e neglect | 
of learning, the ingratitude of the preſent age, and the ab» 
: | Jeb often ob- 


1 1 
1 
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ſelves at the firſt ſummons: but ſuch happineſs, the greateſt 
| | da not always obtain; and common writers Know 
| it only to ſuch a degree, as to credit its poſlibility. Com. 
= polition is, for the moſt part, an effort of flow diligence 
| and ſteady perſeverance, to which the mind is dragged'by 
neceſſity or reſolution, and from which the attention j 
every moment ſtarting to more delightful amuſements. 
It typ avg happens, that a deſign which, when con- 
ſidered at à diftance, gave flattering hopes of facility, mocks 
us in the execution with unexpected difficulties ; the mind 
which, while it conſidered it in the groſs, imagined itſelf 
oy furniſhed with materials, finds ſometimes an uner- 
pected barrennefs and vicuity, and wonders whether all 
thoſe ideas are vaniſhed, which a little before ſeemed ſtrug- 
_ Bling for emiſſion. © RE Ts Ou 


Sometimes many thoughts preſent themſelves; but ſo 
confuſed and unconnected, that they are not without dif. 
ficulty reduced to method, or concatenated, in à regular 
and dependant ſeries: the mind falls at once into à la. 
byrinth, of which neither the beginning nor end can be 

diſcoveted, and toils and ſtruggles without progreſs or e. 
e ee neee 
It is aſſerted by Horace, that „ if matter be once got 
«together, words will be found with very little difficulty ;” 
a poſition which, though ſufficiently plauſible to be inſerted 

in political precepts, is by no mears ſtrictly and philoſo- 
p ically true. If words were naturally and neceffarily con- 
equential to ſentiments, it would always follow, that he 
who has moſt knowledge muſt have moſt eloquence, and 
that every man would clearly expreſs what he fully under- 
Rood : yet we find, that to think, and difcourſe, are often 
the qualities of different perſons: and many books might 
ſurely be produced, where juſt and noble ſentiments are de- 


* 


graded and obſcured by unſuitable diction. 
Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the care of 
an author. Indeed of many authors, and thoſe not uſeleſs 


or contemptible, words are almoſt the only care: _ | 
1 * make it their ſtudy, not ſo much to ſtrike out new ſen 

i ments, as to recommend thoſe which are already known to 
2 more favourable notice by fairer decorations; but ever) 
=_ man, whether he copies or invents, ' whether he delivers h 

4 own thoughts or thoſe of another, has often found himſelf 


deficient in the power of expreſſion, big with ideas which 


terms 


- 


terms . his conceptions, / and at laſt 
to impreſs ap is roadon-the;: image exiting in his own 
mind. * 731 

It is one 45. the comman diſtrefſes 55 eridery 6a, be 
within a word-of ; happy period, to want only a. ſingle 
epithet to give amplification its full force, to require. wick 
correſpondent term in order to. finiſh a paragraph w 
nce, and make one of its members anſwer to the 


ous + but theſe deficiencies cannot always be. ſupplied "2 


and after a long ſtudy and veration, the paſſage is turn- 


ed anew, and the web; unwoven that was ſo neariy finiſhed; 


But when thoughts and words are collected and. adjuſted, 
and the whole compoſition at laſt concluded, it ſeldom gra- 


tifies the author, When he comes coolly and deliberately to 


review it, with the hopes which had been excited in the 

fury of the performance: novelty always captivates * 
mind.; as our thoughts riſe. freſh; upon us, we readily be- 

lieye them juſt and original, which, when the 4 of 

eee is over, we find to be mean and common, or 


rrowed from the works of others, and ſupplied by me- 


mory rather than invention. 
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But though it ſhould happen that the writer finds no 


ſuch faults in his performance, be is ſtill to remember, that 


he looks upon it with partial eyes: and when he conſiders, 


how much men who could judge of others with great ex- 
actneſs, have often failed of judging of themſelves, he will 
be afraid of deciding too haſtily in his own favour, or of 
allowing himſelf to contemplate with too much compla- 
cence, treaſure that has not yet been brought to the teſt, 
nor paſſed the oaly trial that can ſtamp its value. 


From the public, and only from the public, is he to 


await a confirmation of his claim, and a final juſtification 
of ſelf-eſteem z but the public is not eaſily perſuaded to fa- 
vour an author. If mankind were left to Judge for them- 
ſelves, it is reaſonable to imagine, that o 

| at leaſt, as deſcribe the movements of the human paſſions, 


ſuch writings, ' 


and of which every man carries the archetype within him, 


"un iy wp would be farmed ; but whoever has remark- 
te of books, muſt have found it governed by.other 


cauſes, than general conſent ariſing from general convie-' 
tion. If a new performance happens not to fall into the 
hands of ſome, who have courage to tell, and authority to 


Fl * 


propagate their opinion, it often remains ow N obſcurity, 


and periſhes unknown and . few, a very 


few, 
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few, commonly conſtitute the taſte of the time 3 the judg. 


ment which they have once pronounced, | ſome are tob lazy 
to diſcuſs, and ſome too timorous to contradiCt : it may 


| however de, I think, obſerved; thet their power is greater 
to depreſs than 'exalt, as mankind are more eredulbus of 


cenſure than of praiſe. 100 hig 
This perverſion of the public judgment is not to be 
faſhly numbered amongſt the miſeries of an author; ſince 
it commonly ſerves, after miſcarriage, to reroneile him to 
himſelf. Becauſe the world has ſometimes paſſed an un- 
juſt ſentence, he readily eoneludes the ſentence unjuſt by 
which his performance is condemned; becauſe ſome have 
been exalted above their merits by partiality, he is ſure to 
aſcribe the ſucceſs of a rival, not to the merit of his work, 
but the zeal of his patrons. Upon the whole, 28“ the 
author ſeems to ' ſhare all the common miſeriés of life, 
he appears to partake likewiſe of its lenitives and abate- 
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büsenfrTiew os A zes IN A 1 16 
not Dig 0105 gt” eim 
VE Who liſten with ne to the whiſpery uf n 
y and purſue with eagerneſs the phantoms of hope; 
who expect that age will perform the promiſes of youth, 
and Pr the deficiencies of the preſent day will be ſupplied 
by the morrow ; vf to the hiſtory of nue Feinde of 
Abiſſinia. 
Raſſelas was the fourth ſow of the mighty emiperonty/ in 


; 


' whoſe dominions the Father of Waters begins his courſe; 


_ whoſe bounty pours down the ſtreams of yy and (ad. 
ters over half the world the harveſts of an. 
According to the cuſtom which has nded from 
to age among the monarchs of the. torrid 20ne, Raſſ e 
was confined in a private palace, with the other ſons and 
daughters of Abiſſinian royalty, till the order of Tucceſſion | 
ſhould call him to the throne. 
The place, which the wiſdom or policy of antiquity had. 
"deſtined for the reſidence of the Abiſſinian prinees, 'was - 
a 9 valley in the kingdom of Amhara, ſurrounded on 
every ſide by mountains, of which the ſummits overhang 
the middle part. The only paſſage, by which it could” a, 
entered, 


ff 6 


Z 
, 
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entered, was a cavern that paſſed under a rock, of which 
it has long been diſputed whether it was the work of nature 
or of human induſtry... The outlet of the cavern was con- 
 cealedby thick wood, and the mouth which opened into the 
valley was doſed with gates of iron, forged by the artificers 
of ancient days, ſo maſly thay' no man could without the 
help of engines open or ſhut them. 24-466 is 
| From the mountains on every ſide, rivulets deſcended 
that filled all the valley with vetture and fertility, and form- 
ed a lake in the middle inhabited by fifh of every ſpecies, 
and frequented by every {fowl hom nature has taught th 
dip the wing in water. This lake diſcharged. its Tuperflui. 
ties by a ſtream which entered a dark cleft of the mountain 
on the northern; fide, and fell with dreadful noife from pre- 
eipice to precipice till it was heard no more.. 
The ſides of the mountains were covered with trees, the 
banks of the brooks were diverſified with flowers; every 
blaſt ſhook ſpices from the rocks, and every month dropped 
fruits upon the ground.. All animals that bite the graſs, 
or brouſe the ſhrub, whether wild or tame, wandered in 
this extenſive circuit, ſecured from beaſts of prey by the 
mountains which confined them. On one part were flocks 
and herds: feeding in the paſtures, on another all the beaſts 


of chaſe friſking in the lawns ; the ſprightly kid was bound- 


ing on the rocks, the ſubtle monkey frolicking in the trees, 
and the ſolemn. elephant repoling in the ſhade. All the 
diverũties of the world were brought together, the bleſ- 
ſings of nature were collected, and its evils extracted and 
exeludec. in adi o birpe: th dil: wt 

The valley, wide and fruitful, ſupplied its inhabitants 
with the neceſſaries of life, and all delights and ſuperflui- 
ties were added at the annual viſit. which the emperor paid 
his children, when the iron gate was opened to the ſound 
of muſick; and during eight days every one that reſided in 


the valley was required to propoſe whatever might contri- 


bute to make ſecluſion pleaſant, to fill up the vacancies of 
attention, and leſſen the tediouſneſs of time. Every defire 
was immediately granted. All the artificers of pleaſure 
. were called to gladden the feſtivity ; the muſicians exerted 
the power of harmony, and the dancers ſhewed. their ac- 
tivity. before the princes, in hope that they ſhould paſs 
their lives in this bliſsful, captivity, to which thoſe only 
were admitted whoſe performance was thought able to add 
novelty. to luxury. Such was the appearance of 2 
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"2nd delight which this retirement afforded, "eto © 

| whom it was new, always defired that zit might be 7075 1 

3 and old, on 5 the iron e had once dof 

| "ol were never ſuffered to return, the effect of longer ex- . 

| | perience could not be known. Thus 'every'yea rp 18 e 
new ſehemes of delight, and new cer for 8 | 
ſonment. uf | ee af cars. - 

The palace ſtocd om an eminence "raifed hon thirty 

"paces Wire the ſurface of the lake. It was: divided into 
many ſquares or courts, Built with er or leſs 
cence, ke to the rank of thoſe for whom they 


"the dau 1243 to Fer Aang the 
ſolſtitial in and 6g 5 need of 
rep aration. aft 


5 This houſe, 904 was ſd large as to be full ty Lops 
| none but ſome ancient ' 6fficers who ſucce fis As 
the ſecrets of the place, Was built as if fuſpi ag herſelf 

had dictated the ae.” To every be was, an open 
and ſecret paſſage, every ſquate had a communication Wiüb 
the reſt, either from the 5 — ſtories * private galleries, 
'or by fobterranean paſa age from the lower apartments. 

| NZV of the columns had unſuſpected cavities, in which'a 
long race of 'monarchs had re 2 5 their treafures. They 
then cloſed up the opening with marble, which was never 

to be removed but in the utmoſt” exigencies of the king- 

dom; and recorded their accumglations in a book which 

was itſelf concealed, in 'a tower not entered but by be 

emperour, artended 15 che * who. N next in ſuc- 
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ERE the ſons and dau of Abi e 

to know the ſoft viciſſitudes of pleaſure and repoſ, 
— *. by all that were ſkilful to delight, and —_ 0 
with whatever the ſenſes can enjoy. | — | 1 
n MU? and 14 in "the fortreſſes of 7 few - 9 * I 
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ty. Every art was praftiſed to make them pleaſed with 
138 awn condition. - The ſages who inſtructed 
E them of nothing but the miſeries of publie life, and 
ribed all beyond the mountains as regions of a 


* , mity, where, diſcord. yas always raging, 180 where. man 
pre ed upon man. 


o heighten their opinion of their own "Felicity, ther 
of wh 


were daily entertained. with ſongs, the Lan | 
was the happy valley. Their appetites ere eicited by fre- 
quent enumerations. of different, enjoyments, and revelry 
and merriment was the buſineſs of 


every hour from the 
a of morning to the cloſe of eren. 
Theſe methods were generally ſucceſsful ; few of the 


princes had ever wiſhed to enlarge their bounds, but 


their lives.in full conviction thac they had. all within. their 
reach that art or nature could beſtow, and pitied "> 


2 fate had excluded from this ſeat of hab 


rt of chance and the laves of miſery. 
ws they roſe. in the morning and lay down. at ni 


3215 with each other and with themſelves, all but 


ſelas, who in the twen 4 ear of his age 
withdraw himſelf from imes and L Ar 
to delight in ſolitary walks 2 * filent meditation. * | 


.often 5 before tables covered with luxury, and f 


taſte the dainties that were placed before him: he roſe * 
ruptly in the midſt of the 5 5 and haſtily retired beyond 


the ſound of muſick. His attendants obſerved the change, 
and endeavoured to renew his love of pleaſure : he ne- 


glected their officioufneſs, repulſed 125 invitations, and 


Tpent day after day on the * of rivulets ſheltered with 


trees, where he ſometimes liſtened to the birds in the 


branches, ſometimes obſerved the fiſh e in the ſtream, 


and anon caſt his eyes upon the paſtures and mountains 


filled with animals, of which ſome were biting the herbage, 


and ſome fleeping among the buſhes. 
This ſingularity of his humour made him much abſerr- 


ed, One of the Sages, in whoſe converſation he had for- 


merly delighted, followed him ſecretly, in hope of diſco- 
yering the cauſe of his diſquiet. Ra clas, who knew not 


that any one was near him, having for ſome time fixed his 
eyes upon the goats that were brouſing among the Lock, 


began to compare their condition with his o ẽ n. 
&« What,” ſaid he, „ makes the difference between man 


nhl the reſt of the animal . . 


ſtrayt 


- 
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rays beſide me has the ſume corporal neceſſities with my- 


| ſelf; he is hungry and the graſs, he is thirſty and 
drinks the ſtream, his thirſt and hunger are appeaſed, he 
is ſatisfied and ſleeps he tiſes/again and is hungry, he is 
again fed — is 8 I am _ and thirſty L 
him, but w hunger ce am not at 5 | 
I am, 1. like him, paine with want, but am | not, like | 
faisficd with fulneſs. The intermediate; ho edi 
and gloomy ;, I long gain to be "hungry a T ay again 
quicken my attention. The birds peck'the Betties or che 
corn, and fy 1. $0 the groves, where t ft 3 in ſeemin; 
happineſs on the branches, aud waſte! their "lives in tunin 
one-unvaried ſeries of Ton l. Fee can call the lu 
taniſt and the finger, bt the ſounds that” pleafed' nie yell 
terday weary, me to · . and will n . 5 255 
tomorrow. 5 can. 75 1 within me no power is | 
tion. which. is not g . th its proper hg ET | 
ot feel myſelf 5 Man ſurely " has ſome: kitent 
e for op! Fe ace' affords no gratification, or he 
has ſome defires diſtin from ſenſe which muſt 5 fariafied 
before he can 'be happy.” ” 2 30 te 832 . 
After this he lifted, his heid, and ſcein e moo; 
ring, walked towards the palace. © Av be pe 5 Ur 
the fields, and ſaw the animals ardutid kim, % Te, aid 
he, are happy, and: need not enyy me tllat Wall thus among 
you, burdened. with myſelf; nor do 1, ye 3 — 855 XR. 
enyy your elicit); for it is not the feli man. 1 — 
many diſtrefles from. which ye are free; f when - 
I do not feel it j I ſometimes fhri en 11650 ed, an 
ſometimes ſtart at evils" anticipated: furely the equity e 
Providence has balanced peculiar > rx, Wich peculiar 


enjo ments.“ 


ith obſervations be theſe" the prince aſa t 
as he returned, uttering them with a plaintive voice, yet 
with a look that diſcovered him to feel ſome complacence 
in his own perſpicacity, and to receive ſome ſolace of the 
miſeries of life, from conſciouſneſs of the 3 | 
which he felt, and the uence with which h 
them. He N cheerfully in the 1 
Wel INTE | ge to En un is 
| lightened, 2 75 = 9 1 
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arcs Hot whe on 9 Aae that be 
8 es Yate, With his Uifeale 
N 2 fs Fo, res 


e confer ence, which" the 
Wh, 1 2 in as, NT 5 whoſe ihtelleats 
x ile to. W 46. 9 


had ak 1e. wy. form, 8 hi fate at 

ſide, 2 e ep 1 | 
BUY az, 5 be e, to 1 555 3 man em 

e had once rererenced and till loved, he. i bim w 


4 down with, 3 e | 
The old N . b gs mee th 
95 e been, ately 0 nora, in 15 Prince, and 


5 he ſo often retired © | er = 
8 palace, ta lonelineſs and. lence, 11 A rom pe 
ure, {a id the prir  hecauſe 4 1 3\C to plea _ 
am lonely becauſe I am miſerable, 3 ant unwillin 
cloud with y preſence the happineſs of, © thers.” © 0 
5 = 7 by age, are ”M 4 who E dener Gl 
| in appy to. convince ou that 
complaints have, 9H Fx You are Vet in. full 1. — : 
ſeſſion, of all that the emperour of "Abilſiniz can 80 
here; is. neither labour ta be endured nor danger to, 
. dreaded, yet heres all that labour or danger. can procure 
or. purchaſe, | 100k, round and tell 15 Which of pour 
wants is without by ſupply ;.1 5 if. J Want 1 nothing, how's ate 


mw unhapp Mi dc; ka 

4 That am nothing, die the pri prince, or that I Know 
not what I want, is the cauſe of my complaint; if 1 had 
any known want, I ſhould have a certain wiſh ; that wiſh . 
would excite endeavour, and I ſhould not then repine to 
Jeb the ue ſo — towyrds 8255 weſtern * 


or lament hen the da as | fleep. will no longer 
hide me from;n the oy U 1 ok een and the 8 
chaſing one er fancy that I ſhould; be* Happy ift! 
had Toh ie. But, pofſelling "alt that I can. 


45: i 2 

want, I find ; bee. day 'and one hour exactly like another} 7, 
exc 1 that "ie latter ks more 3 — * 5 

tab ur ex Roe inform me how che dy may n 

1 r n wy childhood, while” Nature Was yet 

freſt, zuck every Walken ſheiged me whit Phrver had "ob 

ferved | fore. © I Have Reedy a en joyed't ce iniich 1 give me 


4 for thing to deſi eſire.“ ! THO Y SL JET A n 
1d aß was foiptiſed at this . ſpeetes of u- 


flition, and knew got what tos e Was ee, = ++ 
to be lent 6 Sir, ſaid Be, if tlie miſe . 
of the world; 'y you woul know how to value your preſence . 
' ſlate.” "ir Now, faid che prince, you hate gwen me ſomes | 

thing to deſire; I ſhall. Aaguy ch the miſeries of the world 5 


Wr R 
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A. b als the ſound of: anſick procluitned: ihe ou 
{of repaſt, and the converfatiom was rue 
Tube old man went away - ſufficiently. diſcontented, toy fi > 
that his reaſonings had produced the only. e hdr wy 
5 they were intended to prevent. But in the decline of life 
ſhame and grief are of ſhort duration; whether it be that 
. eaſily what we have borne _ or ens Lewe 5 


ourſelve in age leſs regarded, we leſs 
that we 100 with ſlight regard upon affli 
we know that the hand of death is about to yoo an wa, 4204 


The prince \ whoſe" views were extended to a wider ſpace, 
could: 575 ſpeed quiet his emotions; He hid been be- 
fore terrified at t enger of life which nature promiſed 
him, becuuſe he conſidered chat in a long time much muſt 
be endured; he now rejoieed in his youth, becauſe in many 
years muck thight be done- | 121 Nin ht 9 5 31914 5 ; 

This firſt beam of hope, that had been ever.darted itito — 
his mind; 1 outh in his: cheeks, and doubled the A 
luſtre of his eyes & wat fired with the dere of doing 
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ſomething, though be knew not ot yet wich din ol 


end or means. 
He was now no longe 
fidering himſelf as ma x of a Lo ſtock of ioele 
which he could en enjoy only y by concealing. it, he of ppc to 
be buſy in all ſchemes. of diverſion, dd endeavoured to 
make others pleaſed with the ſtate of which he himſelf was 
weary. But pleaſures never can be ſo er en or con- 
tinued, as not to leave much of life unemployed ; there 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could ſpend without ſuſpicion in ſolitary thought. The 
load of life was much lightened.; he. went eagerly into 
the afſemblies, becauſe he ſuppoſed the frequency. 8 5 
preſence neceſſary to the 5 5 of his p 


urpoſes; 
tired yo. ral to privacy, becauſe he had WE 2 we dhe o 
£ t. 
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115 chief amuſement was to picture to himſelf that 2 


world which he had never ſeen; to place himſelf. in various 
conditions ; to be entangled in imaginary difficulties, and 
to be engaged in wild adventures: but his benevolence al- 
| ways ferminated his projects in the relief of diſtreſs, the 
detection of fraud, the defeat of n and the dif- 
fuſion of happineſs ER =O) | 
Thus paſſed twenty months of the life” of Raſſelas. Ho 
duſied himſelf ſo intenſely in yifionary buſtle; that he for- 
| got his real ſolitude, and, amidſt; hourly preparations for 
various incidents. of human affairs, neglected to con- 
fider by what means he ſhould mingle. with mankind; 
One day, as he was fitting on à bank, he feigned to him- 
ſelf an orphan virgin robbed of her little portion by a 
treacherous lover, and crying after him for reſtitution and 
tedreſs. So. ſtrongly was tlie image impreſſed upon his 
mind, that he ſtarted up in the maid's defence, and ran 
forward to ſeize the plunderer with all the | eagerneſs of 
real purſuit. - Fear naturally quickens the, flight of guilt, 
Raſſelas could not catch the r with his utmoſt ef- 
_ outs rer. to 2 perſeverance, him the fo | 
could not in — on till 
of the mountain ſtoppe „ ee 
* he e and ſmiled at hi own ule 
f impetu is. eyes to the mountain, 
n This, ſaid he, is the u Wade dn hinders at once 
the. enjoyment of | pleaſure,. and the exerciſe; of virtue. 
r neee wiſhes have flown be- 
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vond this boundary of my life, which yet I riever have at- 


tempted to ſurmount! ?! 195 RY 

Struck with this reflection, he fat: down to muſe; and 
remembered, that fince he firſt reſolved to eſcape from His, 
+ confinement, the ſun had pafſed twice over him in his an- 
nual courſe. He now felt a degree of regret with which 
he had never been before acquainted.' He conſidered how 


much might have been done in the time which had paſſed, _ 


and left nothing real behind it. He compared twenty 
months with the life of man. „ In life, faid he, is not 
to be counted the ignorance of infancy, or imbecility of 
age. We are long before we are able to think, and we 
ſoon ceaſe from the power of acting. The true period of 
human exiſtence may be ' reaſonably eſtimated at 8 
years, of which I have muſed away the four and twenti 
part. What I have loſt was certain, for I have certainly 
pill is but of twenty months to come who can al- 
ure Wer ef; . a 
The conſciouſneſs of his own folly pierced him Heyy ) 
and he was long before he could be reconciled to him 5/4 
« The reſt of my time, faid he, has been loſt by. the 
crime or folly of my anceſtors, and the abſurd inſtitu- 
tions of my country; I remember it with diſguſt, yet with- 
out remorſe ; but the months that have paſſed fince new 
light darted into my ſoul, ſince I formed a ſcheme of rea- 
ſonable felicity, have been ſquandered by my own' fault. 
I have loſt that which can never be reſtored: I have ſeen 
the ſun riſe and ſet for twenty months, an idle gazer on 
the light of heaven: In this time the birds have left "the 
neſt of their mother, and committed themſelves to the 
woods and to the ſkies ; the kid has forſaken the teat, and 
learned by degrees to climb the rocks, in queſt of inde- 
pendent ſuſtenance. I only have made no. advances, but 
am ſtill helpleſs and ignorant. The moon, by more than 
twenty changes, admoniſhed me of the 'flux of life; the 
ſtream that rolled before my feet upbraided my inactivity. 
I fat feafting on intellectual luxury, regardleſs alike of 
the examples of the earth, and the inſtructions of the 
pls 2 Twenty months are paſſed, Who ſhall reſtore 
. em 55 25 LEE AF AI! K * 5 
Theſe ſorrowful meditations faſtened upon his mind; 
he paſſed four months in reſolving to loſe no more time 
in idle reſolves, and was awakened to more vigorous ex- 
ertion, by hearing a maid, who had broken a porcelain 


* 
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AMT remark, that what Fannat he wpered is not be re- 


15 5 was obvious ; 3 RY Rafſclas rep roached himſelf that 

be had not diſcovered it, having not 2 or not con- 

ſidered, how many uſeful hints are obtained by chance, 

and how often the mind, hurried by her; own ardour to 

diſtant views, neglects the truths that lie open before her. 

He for a few hours, regretted his regret, and from that 
- _ time bent his whole mind. upon the means of n 
— e the VO of Nr. | : RES 
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fect that which it was very eaſy to ſuppoſe effected. 
en he looked round about him, he ſaw himſelf confined 
by the bars of nature which had never yet been broken, 
and by the gate, through which none that once had paſſed 
it were ever able to return. He was now impatient as an 
eagle i in a grate. He paſſed week after week in clambering | 
the mountains, to ſee if \there was abel perture which the 
buſhes, might conceal, but found all the ſummits inacceſſi- | 
ble by their prominence. The iron gate he deſpaired to 
open; for it was not only ſecured with all the power of 
art, but was always watched by ſucceflive-ſentinels, and was 
by its poſition expoſed ag the perpetual. obſervation of, all 
the inhabitants. 
le then examined the cavern through which the waters 
of the lake were diſcharged ; and, looking down at a time 
when the ſun ſhone ſtrongly upon its mouth, he diſcovered 
it to be full of broken rocks, which, though they 822 5 
ted the ſtream to flo through many narro Felten would 
ſtop any body of ſolid bulk. He returned diſcouraged and 
dej edded 3 but, having now known the bleſſing | of hope, 
relolyed never to deſpair. 

In theſe fruitleſs ſearches he ſpent ten months. The | 
time however, paſſed cheerfully away : in the morning he 
roſe with new Jo e, in the evening applauded his own 
diligence, and in km ht flept ſound after his fatigue. 


_ N Por amuſements ts which | beguiled his bf | 


1 T*, now Wund that it ud be very difficult to . 
h 


— 
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and diverſified his thoughts. He diſcerned the various in- 

ſtincts of animals, and properties of plants, and found the 

place replete with wonders, of which he purpoſed to ſo;k 

| Jace. himſelf with the contemplation, if he ſhould never be 

able to accompliſh his flight; rejoicing that his endeavours, 

though yet unſucceſsful, had ſupplied him with a ſource of 

inexhauſtible enquiry. _ PA oy TY SCE 
But his original curioſity was not yet abated; he reſolved 

to obtain ſome knowledge of the ways of men. His wiſh : 

ſtill continued, but his hope grew leſs. He ceaſed. to fur- 

vey any longer the walls of his priſon, and ſpared to ſearch 

by new toils for interſtices which he knew could not be 

found, * determined to keep his deſign always in view, 
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propriated to the ladies, was ventilated by fans, to Which 
the rirulet that ran through it gave 1 motion ; and 
inſtruments of ſoft muſick were placed at proper diſtances, | 
of which ſome played by the impulſe; of the wind, and -'. | 
ſome by the power of the ſtreem. CET oY 4 
This artiſt was ſometimes viſited by Raſſelas, who was 
pleaſed with every kind of knowledge, imagining that tzjge 
time would come when all his acquiſitions ould be” af-wit 
to him in the open. world. He came one day to amuſe - © / 
himſelf in his uſual- manner, and found the maſter buſy in 1 
building a failing chariot: he ſaw that the deſign was prac- _ : 
ticable upon a leyel ſurface, and with expreſſions of great 
eſteem ſolicited its completion. The workman was pleaſed IM 
to find himſelf ſo much regarded by the Ls” mM Mi 
| | i 3 v 25 
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_Tolved to gain yet higher honours. Sir, ſaid he, you . 
have feen but a ſmall part of what the mechanick ſciences 
can perform. I have been long of opinion, that inftead of 
the tardy conveyance of ſhips and chariots, man might uſe 
the ſwifter migration of wings; that the fields of air are 

open to knowledge, and that only ignorance and idleneſg 

need crawl upon the ground.“ DA, ben 6 

This hint rekindled the prince's deſire of paſſing the 
mountains z having ſeen what the mechaniſt had already 
performed, he was willing to fancy that he could do 
more; yet reſolved to enquire further, before he ſuffered 
hope to afflict him by diſappointment. “I am afraid, ſaid 
he to the artiſt, that your imagination prevails over your 
ſkill, and that you now tell me rather what you wiſh, than 
what you know. Every animal has his element aſſigned 
him; the birds have the air, and man and beaſts the earth.” 

So, replied the mechaniſt, fiſhes' have the water, in which 

yet beaſts can ſwim by nature, and men by art. He that 

can ſwim needs not deſpair to fly: to ſwim is to fly in a 
groſſer fluid, and to fly is to fwim in a ſubtler, We are 
only to proportion our power of reſiſtance to the different 
denſity of matter through which we are to paſs. You will 
be neceſſarily upborne by the air, if you can renew any im- 

ulſe upon it, faſter than the air can recede from the pref- 

=; > 37 | 5 

« But the exerciſe of ſwimming, ſaid the prince, is 
very laborious ; the ſtrongeſt limbs are ſoon wearied; I am 
afraid the act of flying will be yet more violent, and wings 
will be of no great ufe, unleſs we can fly further than we 
can ſwim.” | | | 8 ; 

The labour of riſing from the ground, ſaid the artiſt, 
will be great, as we ſee it in the heavier domeſtick fowls, 
but as we mount higher, the earth's attraction, and the 
body's gravity, will be gradually diminiſhed, till we ſhall 
arrive at a region where the man will float in the air 
without any tendency to fall: no care will then be neceſ. 
ſary but to move forwards, which the gentleſt impulſe will 
effect. You, Sir, whoſe curioſity is ſo extenſive, will ea- 
fily conceive with what pleafure a philoſopher, furniſhed with 
wings, and hovering in the ſky, would ſee the earth, and 
all its inhabitants, rolling beneath him, and preſenting to 
him ſucceſſively, by its diurnal motion, all the countries 

within the ſame parallel, How muſt it amuſe the pendent 
ſpectator to ſee the moving ſcene of land and ocean,” moo 
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| and deſerts! To ſurvey wi equal ſecurity the marts of 
trade, and the fields of battle; mountains © infeſted by bar- 
barians, and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty, and lul- 
led by peace | How ealily ſhall we then trace the Nile 
through all his paſſage; paſs over to diſtant regions, and 
examine the face of nature from one extroimigy of the earth 
to the other.” _ 
_ « All this, ſaid the prince, is much to be defired 4 dit 
I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe in theſe re- 
gions of ſpeculation and tranquillity, I have been told, that 
reſpiration is difficult 1 — lofty mountains, yet from theſe 
precipices, though ſo high as to produce . tenui : 
air, it is very eaſy to fall: therefore I ſuſpect, that 
any l. eight, where life can be ſupported, there may be dan- 
ger of too quick deſcent.” ; 

% Nothing, replied the artiſt, will ever be attempted, if 
all poſſible objetions muſt be firſt overcome. If you will 
favour my project, I will try the firſt flight at my own ha- 
zard. I have conſidered the ſtructure of all volant animals, 
and find the folding continuity of the bat's wings moſt ea- 
fily accommodated to the human form, Upon this model I 
ſhall begin my taſk. to-morrow, and in a year expect "to 
tower into the air beyond the malice and purſuit of man, 
But I will work only on, this condition, that the art ſhall 
not be divulged, and that you ſhall not require me to make 

wings for any but ourſelyes.“ 
Why, faid Rafſelas, ſhould you envy others fo great 
an advantage? All {kill ought to be exerted for univerſal 
good; every man has owed much to others, and ought to 
repay "the kindneſs that he has received.“ 

« If men were all virtuous, 8 the artiſt, I ſhould 


with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But what would 


be the ſecurity of the good, if the ba could at pleaſure in- 
yade them from the ſky? Againſt aft army failing through 
the clouds, neither walls, nor mountains, nor ſeas, could 
afford any ſecurity, A figh t of northern ſavages might 
hover 3 in the wind, and light 
n the capital of à fruitful region that was rolling 
3 m. Even this valley, the retreat of ptinces, the 
abode of happineſs, might be violated by the ſudden def-' 
cent of ſome of the 2 
of the ſouthern ſea... 
The prince promiſed ſecrecy, and waited for- the: 


at once -with irrefſtible vio- 


nations that INE . 


formagce, not wholly "HI of ſuccets.” He viſied * 1 
| | war ; 7 
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work. from time to time, obſerved its , progreſs, and, Te 
marked many ingenious contrivances to facilitate 7 
and unite levity with ſtrength. The artiſt was every 
more certain that he ſhould leave vultures and cagles N 


him, and the contagion of his confidence e upon the 


. prince. 10 7 


In a year the wings were kniſhed, and, on 2 work 
appointed, the maker appeared furniſhed for flight o 
little promontory: he waved his pinions a 1 to 
air, then leaped from his ſtand, and in an inſt t droppe 
into the lake. His wings, which were of no uſe in the air, 
ſuſtained. him. in the water, and the prince ey, my; to 
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7 THE. prince was not much afflicted by dhl diſaſter, 
having ſuffered himſelf to hope for a ppier event, 
y becauſe he had no other means of eſcape in view. Be 


Kill perſiſted in his deſign to leave the happy e by the 


Guſt opportunity... 
His imagination was now at a Kind; ; he had no proljen 


of entering into the world; and, notwithſtanding. all his 
endeavours. to ſupport himſelf, diſcontent b Serena, prey prey- 
ed upon him, and he began again to loſe fs thoughts in 
ane, when the rainy ſeaſon, which in theſe countries 
is periodical, made it Mconyenzent, to wander in the 
woods.; 55 
The rain continued longer and with more violence than 
had been ever known: the clouds bob on the ſurround- 
mountains, and the torrents ſtrgamed into the plain on 
every fide, till the cavern was too Brtow to diſcharge the 
water. The Jake overflowed its banks, and all the level of the 
valley was covered with the u n, The eminence, on 
ich the palace was, built, and ſome other ſpots « of riſing 
round, were all that the eye could now diſcover. "The 
rds and flocks left the paſtures, and both the wild beaſts 
and. the, tame retxeated to the mou titans... | 
This inundation confined all 5 rinces to domeſtick 
uſements, and the attention of Raiſe las was 0 8 | 
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2771 in having found a A SERA 338 wal 
and could {6 fki fully p 9 2 the ſeenes of life. 18 2 aſked” 
thouſand queſtions” about things, to Which, though 60 
mon to all other mortals, his ee nfineinent” trot £ Stood 
had kept him a ſtranger. The poet pitied his "ignoran 
and bed his curiohty, and ee bim 708 day to, 
day with hovelty and inſtru&tion, {6 that the Seine legte. 
1 the e Bu Nor fleep, and longed till the morning ould 
roger his pleaſure nes Oy 
As they, were 'Giting to ogether, the prints | commanded 
Imlac to relate his 555 and to tell by what accident he 
was lp! 4 or by otive induced, to clole his life in 
the happy valley. As he was goin to pegi in his! narrative, 
Raſſelas Was e ed tö a concert, an 400 obliged to reſtrain his” 
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DE clofe-of the day is in the regions 1 rg 
zone, the only ſeaſon of diverſion and entertainment, 
and it was therefore midnight before the -miufic _ ceaſed, 
and the princeſſes retired. ' Rafſelas then called" for his. 
| ang and required. him to An thy" * . N 
« Sir, aid dane, hiſtory will Arte long : the life 
that is devoted to Ae aſſes filently away, and * 
* little diverſified by events. To talk in public, to think 
olitude, to read and to hear, to enquire, and anſwer ' 
enquiries, is the buſineſs of a fcholar. He wanders about 
the world without pomp or tetfour,' and is neither known Fy 
nor valued-but by men like himſelf. | 
. as born in the kingdom of Gb at 15 bes 
diſtance from the fountain of the Nile. My father was a 
wealthy merchant, whe traded between the inland coun- 
tries of Africa and the ports of the Red Sea, He was 
honeſt, frugal, and diligent, but of mean ſentiments, ane 
narrow * he 28 py to be rich, and to 


5 n 


1 oF 
SELL 


mn 1 RASSELAS, 
conceal his riches, leſt he ſhould be ſpoiled by the goyer- 


nors of the proyince,” W | 
„ Surely, ſaid the prince, my father muſt be negligent 
of his charge, if any man in his dominions dares take that 
which belongs to another, Does he not know that kings are 
accountable for - injuſtice permitted as well as done? If ; 
were em rour, not the, meaneſt of my ſubjects ſhould be 
oppreſſed with, impunity. My blood boils: when I am told 
that a merchant durſt not enjoy his honeſt gains for fear of 
lofing them by the rapacity of power. Name the governor, 
who robbed the people, that I may declare his crimes to 
the emperour,” © WA, e e © * 
„ Sir, ſaid Imlac, your ardour is the natural effect of 
virtue animated by youth: the time will come when you 
will acquit your father, and perhaps hear with leſs impa- 
tience of the governor. Oppreſſon is, in the Abiſſinian 
dominions, neither frequent nor tolerated z but no form of 
overnment has been yet diſcovered, by which cruelty can 
| be wholly prevented. Subordination ſuppoſes power. on 
one part, and ſubjeCtion on the other; and if power be in 
the hands of men, it will ſometimes be abuſed. The vigi- 
lance of the ſupreme magiſtrate may do much, but much 
will ſtill remain undone. He can never know all the 
crimes that are committed, and can ſeldom puniſh all that 
he knows.“ | + | 
This, ſaid the prince, I do not underſtand, but I had ra- 
ther hear thee than diſpute. Continue thy narration - 
« My father, proceeded Imlac, originally intended that 
I ſhould have no other education, than ſuch as might qua - 
lify me for commerce; and diſcovering in me great ſtrength 
of memory, and quickneſs of apprehenſion, often declared. 
His hope that I ſhould be ſome time the richeſt man in 
Abiſſinia.” | E 
„% Why, ſaid, the prince, did thy father deſire the in- 
creaſe of his wealth, when it was already greater than he 
durſt diſcover or enjoy ? I am unwilling to doubt thy vera-, 
city, yet inconſiſtencies cannot both be true. 
« Inconſiſtencies, anſwered. Imlac, cannot both be right, 
but, imputed to man, they may both be true. Yet diver- 
ſity is not inconſiſtency. father might expe& a time of 
| Frome? ſecurity, However, ſome deſire is neceſſary to kee 
in motion, and he; whoſe real wants are ſupplied, muſt 


A admit thoſe of fancy.” 


« This, ſaid the prince, I can in ſome meaſure con- 
ceive. I repent that I interrupted thee.” wi 
| | ; | 60 ith - 
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ſchool ; but when I had once found the delight of know- 
ledge, and felt the pleaſure of intelligence and the pride 


_ « With this hope, 


of invention, I began ſilently to deſpiſe riches, and deter- 


mined to diſappoint the purpoſe of my father, whoſe grofſ- 
neſs of conception raiſed my pity. I was twenty years 
old before his tenderneſs would expoſe. me to the fatigue of 
travel, in which time I had been inſtructed, by ſucceſſive 
| maſters, in all the literature of my native country. As 
every hour taught me ſomething new, I lived in à continual 


courſe of gratifications; but as I advanced towards man- 


hood, I loſt much of the reverence with which I had been 
uſed to look on my inſtructors; becauſe, when the leſſon 


was ended, I did. not find them wiſer or better than com- 


mon men. 


4 At length my father reſolved to initiate e in com- 
merce, and opening one of his ſubterranean treaſurics, count- , 
ed out ten thouſand pieces of gold. This, young man, ſaid - 


he, is the ſtock with which you muſt negotiate. I began 


with leſs than the fifth part, and you ſee how diligence and 
parſimony have increaſed it. This is your own to waſte or 


to improve. If you ſquander it by negligence or caprice, 


you muſt wait for my death before you will be rich: if, in 


four years, you double your ſtock, we will thenceforward 


let ſubordination ceaſe, and live together as friends and 


partners; for. he ſhall always be equal with me, who is 
equally ſkilled in the art of growing rich .. 1 


« We laid our money upon camels, concealed in bales 
of cheap goods, and travelled to the ſhore of the Red Sea. 


When i caſt my eye on the expanſe of waters, my heart 


bounded like that of a priſoner eſcaped. I felt an unex- - 
tinguiſhable curioſity kindle in my mind, and refolved to 


ſnatch this opportunity of ſeeing the manners of other na- 
tions, and of learning ſciences unknown in Abiſſinia. 
I remembered that my father had obliged me to the 
improvement of my ſtock, not by a promiſe which I ought 
not to violate, but bo a penalty which 


; deſire, and by drinking at the fountains of knowle dee, 10 
quench the thirſt of eurioſity. „ 


« A I was: ſuppoſed to wade without connexion wih 


my father, it was eaſy for me to become acquainted with 
the maſter of a ſhip, and procure a. paſſage to ſome other 


country. I had no motives of choice to regulate my ey Ez: 
| | | MEE +> 


I was at liberty to in- 
cur; and therefore determined to gratify my predominant - 
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it was ſufficient for me that, wherever I wandered; 1 ſhould 
ſee à country which I had not ſeen before. I therefore en- 
tered a ſhip bound. for Surat, having left a letter for my 
father declaring. my intention. e. LF 
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FFF HEN TI'firft entered upon the world of waters, 
VVV and loſt fight of land, I looked round about me 
- with pleaſing terror, and thinking my ſoul enlarged by the 
boundleſs proſpect, imagined that I could gaze round for 
-ever without ſatiety; but, in a ſhort time I grew weary of 
looking on barren eee where I could only ſee ag 
What 1 had alteady ſeen. ' I then deſcended into the ſhip, 
and doubted for a while whether all my future pleaſures 
would not end like this, in diſguſt and diſappointment. 
Let, ſurely; ſaid I, the ocean and the land are very differ- 
ent; the only variety of water is reſt and motion, but the 
earth has mountains and vallies, deſerts and cities: it is in- 
habited by men of different cuſtoms and contrary opinions; 
and 1 may hope to find variety in life, though I ſhould 
ien e 7 UL $09 00D 2 OE TR 
„ With this thought I quieted my mind, and amuſed 
"myſelf during the voyage, ſometimes by learning from the 
ſailors the art of navigation, which I have never practiſed, 
and ſometimes by forming ſchemes for my conduct in dit- 
' ferent ſituations, in not one of v_ I have been ever 
« T was almoſt weary of my naval amuſements when we 
landed ſafely at Surat. I ſecured my money, and purehaſ- 
ing ſome commodities for ſhew, joined myſelf to a caravan 
that was paſſing into the inland country. My companions, 
for ſome reaſon or other, conjecturing that I was rich, and, 
| "by my inquiries and admiration, finding that I was igno- 
rant, conſidered me as a novice whom they had a right to 
cheat, and who was to learn at the uſual expence the art 
of fraud. They expoſed me to the, theft of ſervants, and 
the exaction of 'officers, and ſaw me plundered upon falſe 
pretences, without any advantage to themſelves, but that 
of rejoicing in the ſuperiority of their own ö ö 
| | « Stop 
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ele 2s. the province of poetry is to de- 
ribe N ture and Paſſion, which are always the ſame, the 
"writers took poſſeſſion” of che CN. ſtrikin object 
defer 51 and Op moſt proba ble occurences: for fe- 
5 to thoſe 1 Ine followed them, but 
leription Pls de e events,. and new coinbinations of 
Tame images, - Whatever be the reaſon, 3 it is commonly 

t the early writers, are in poſſeſſion of, nature, 
"and their followers of art: that the fi excel in ſtreny | 


+ and Orgy 


CIV 


. Was | 


in Snenzaladiivuldy wed! my wme he) chipMaſirideiGize = 

terlity- Iread alt E „ind _ 

in the nes Zut 1 henry bor — bm 
exit :by (imitation; My dehre 

— — er to nature and to fe: 

re to he m — and men to be auditors9 

breoutbatever. defer; 


hope denten choſe with del the r terror whoſe” 


4 tm nerd od % e 


ſometimes — . lake ” the 2 46 
1 can be uſeléſs. Whatever is beautiful, and 
whatover is 3 myſt be familiar to His ima inatjon 
— —3 = that is awfully-vaſt or ele 
rr ap The plants of the garden; che bye rk of the 
— ol the earth, and meteors bf the Ty, 
wut all. coneut to! ſtore his mind with inexhauſtible Yao 
tiety e for every idea is uſeful for che erforcetticat or ec. 


ration of moral or religious truth; and he, ho knows 
moſt,. wilhave-moſt power of diyerſifying his ſcenes, and 


of gratifying his reader Wins remote alluſions and unex- 
pected inſtruction. 

« All the appearances of nature 1 was therefore careful 
to ſtudy, and every gountry1which I have 925 has con- 
tributed ſomething to my poetical powers 10 

« In ſo wide a yen. ſaid the Bin, ſurel 
have left much unobferved. © 1 have li hy Vf now, 2 
the Co of theſe mountains, and Jer carinot walk abroad 
without fight of ſo ething whic I h r 
wr — ein! hk — 5 

26 buſineſs of a' * „is examine 
the individual, bur the ſpecies 3 to remark 22 
| ies and large pee; he does 
reaks of the tulip or deſctibe.the different r in he 

I; . He is to.exþibit in hie 7 9 of 
nature ſuch promin and Krriking features, as recall the 


, 
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original 10 every; ind and muſt, neglect the minuter if- 
eriminstions, hich one may have remarked, and another 
have nur thoſe eharacteriſtichs which N 
obvious to vigilance and careleſſneſo. ; 
3 But the knowledge of nature is only half. the talkof 
3 he muſt be. acquainted: likewiſe with: all 'the | 
ole, Hi pe: *r he 1 _ 
miſery of every condition; obſerve the power 
Picks the ns in all their combinations, and trate the 
changes o the human mind as they are modifled by-various 
inſtitutions and accidental. inſiuences of climate or cuſtom, . 
from the ſprightlineſs of infancy to dhe defpondence of ide» = 
cxepitude.., He muſt diveſt himſelſ of the pre 0 
his age or country; he muſt confider right and wrong in 
their abſtracted and invariable ſtate; he muſt diſregar pre- 
ſent laws and opinions, and riſe; to genetal and 'tranſcen- 
dental truths, which. will always be the fame : he muſt 
therefore content. himſelf. with the: flow progreſs: of hi 
name; contemn the applauſe of his on time, and com- 
mit his claims to the juſtice of poſterity. He muſt write 
as, the interpreter of naturo and the legiſlator of man- 
kind, and conſider himſelf as prefiding over the thoughts 
and manners of future ene 3 2s Leg E 1 


time an . 6 | 

His labour r is not yet at an end: d bn many 

languages and many ſciences; and, that his ſtyle may be 

worthy of his thoughts, mult, by inceſſant Za 2. fa- 

ny to himſelf e ee of e and N of 
57 
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u Ac now felt the enthubaliick fit, and ns pro- i 
ceeding to aggrandize his owt 1 hen the 
1 cried Ge % Enough! thou halt convinced; me; that 

human W ee Wen ; 


narration.” gigs 
Tell yr pres 


. To be a poet ſaid Imlac 
* ' Bo * returned t . 
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you wene 


D * Nn 


through? By- * 


e his labours. Ten e 
had ſeen Perg,. . 4 45 
| =_ ' Perfia, faid' the poet, E-truvelled 
ria; and for three yeath v reſided in Paſeſtine, 
verſed with great numbers of the notiert 
tions of Europe; the nations which are now ing 
of all power and all knowledge 
ible, and ' whoſe flects command the Femoteſt parts of 
globe. When 1 theſe men with the natives 
our own kin „and thoſe that ſurround" us, they ap- 
red elmoſt ahether order of beings.” IL their countries 


nually tabouring for their convenienet and N 

whatever their dA e 

wan ener Slg moe $507 
By what IO the ince; Sada Eure 


or Africa for ttade or conqueſt, cunnot the Aſlaticks 
- Africans invade their coaſts,” plant colonjes* in their'ports; 
and give laws to their natural princets ? * marr win 

that carries them back would bring us thicher. “ 110 


„ They are mort powerful, Sir, than Net, afwere hai 8 


lac, becauſe they are wifer; knowledge will always predo- 
minate over e as man governs the other animals, 
But why their knowledge is more than ours, 1 Kno ] 


what reaſon can be Siren, * the Nr N will of the 


4 


Supreme me Being.“ ert o au F 
„ When, faid the prince with a Gigh, man 1 be abe W 
viſit Paleſtine, and min ngle- wich this migh confluence of 


F 


nation ꝰ Till that hopp , 

up the time with- beprefenituriont — cinſt give 
me. 14 yant of the motive that afſembles ſuch 
numbers in that place; 
eentre of wiſdom” and to which the beſt and wiſeſt 


men of every land muſt be — relortin et t 


#c; that: nd: few vis 


«© There are ſome natians, 


ſitants to Paleſtine/z' ſor — — and learned ſects 


in Europe concur to cenſure 


pilgri 88 fa nee 
deride it as ridiculous”. ©» R no 


112 4 * 1 


You know, #44 the prints, how en ue hy 


— — acquainted wich diverſity of opinions ir wil be 
too long to hear the on fidesz you that. 
| NEIL the reſult· 


where” een. 85 
> whoſe "aries ar dent. 


[is dificule ze with for any: thingy that my be de e 
ed: a thouſand utte; of which we newer heard,” are cofith- | 


e his dene buen by: 
T 120 1 req ul 51 


tharpowerfal, or: wi Shics they Ws 18 wach — 21 


arfiye; let me HH 


and cannot dut vonſider it as the 


$ „ie, 
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«.P like, many. other ati oi 
a D on — — —_ Tinh 


ſuperſtitious, agcarding ta ther prigy 
25 upon which it ia performed, jaurnſes in ſcareh 
trutk. axe not e Truth, ſuch ius is nteaſſzry 


to the regulation of lifes. is always found where it is ha- 
. 1 t. v/\ you placa i 18 NQ, — 
piety, f. ,Anexitably prod pati 
—— Yet, fing mem —— view / the: figlddi 
bere great action — —.— 


have; 
S f —— — 


ö — 
aur poop Bo. do betinning 3404 4 believe: nb; ala — 
— ſcenes without ſame: confirmation of choly 
at. f 7 the Supreme Being map ba more eubly; 
pro one place than in another, i the dream. of 
idle p e 5 but that ſome places may. operate upon 
our o mints in 2 uncommen N is an opinion 
— bounty, experience will juſtiſy. He who ſuppoſes 


his. vices may: be more ſucceſsfully ;combated in * 
* rhaps, find himſelf miſtaken, yet he may 80 
ut: folly: he who, thinks. they milho- pi 
ech pardoned, ihonours at once his reaſon and::relit 
gion. Sui oo $1091 zT 
"4, Theſe, ſaid; the, prince, are European diſtindtion [7 
will conſider them another time. What hay gr m———_— 
the . ——— WG theſe: 
Tt SIO TPRAY 50 $216 4: 9th Fil 11697 rel 
roi There i is ſo much latein, ſaid the poet, in hand | 
* — any man has. Ieiſare from his on diſt reſſes to 
rative happineſa of others. Knowledge ig 
eee one, of the, means of pleaſurx, as is confeſſadi by: 
patyral deß re: which mind feels! of increaſing iti 
ice. Ignomnce is mere, 33 nothiag cam 
de prodxcedi; it is A Vaeuity in hic foul ſits motion · 
feln ieee aral aden er 
0 Up We; alwayy dice when We loamy 8 gr 
* we ſorget 8 conelude, "6; | 
if; nothing cqunteracts che natural-comſequence'of learning; 
we ; grow more; bappy. as: our; minds take g wider range, 
«In enumerating the particular comforts of life we ſha . 
fad many-advantages-on the fide of the Europeans," They 
care; wounds and diſeaſes; with which we: vidh-and pes 
tk, -. We ſuſſen inclemencies. of; - which: they! can 
obyigte, © They have engine for this: di eee 


te yo ary aL 
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Hogs works, which we muſt by manual indafirgs 
There's — — that 
one friend un hardly be ſaid to be bent — 
Their policy removes al pabfie inconveniencies : they 


tds eu heir moutainez and brit —— 
their rivers! And ie a OW an aries of life; 


their habifations Are mD 
hr a TIO node: boi tnc! — NW ce 


«They ar fre Hy happyyſatd therqrince5-who habe all 
cheſs Pa vel ethane hone ſo much as: 
the "facility vith which) ſopurared friends:imerchange their 
aa Ake eee AY 19 ROOEIG or vIT65 a 4 
bee The —  waſwersd? ice aro eee 

thin Wes but they arg not happy Humm life: is ereryr 

— FANS in whith,miich/is robe. rndyreds arid lege $6: 


br el 167 HN 215 1 q: Wik tomb add vn 
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4% AM not et- willing, ſaid dhe prince, ſoppaſe! : 

that happineſs is ſo parſimonioully. diſt ributed-; t6-, 

moines nor dan . biſt- that, if I ad the. choięe of I 

life, I ſhould bo able to fill. very day; with glesſurę. 
would injure no man, and auld provoke, gs wn or 
| I would: relieve everyidiſtreſs;; and mould enjeg the bengdie-- 
tions 6f gtatitudo, I would chooſe'my; —— the, | 
wiſe; and my wife amongy the'- virtuous ] gd. 5 
ſhould be in n from treachery or unkindneſa. My. | 
children. ſbould by m eateprhe: |, ad- pins, and 

would repay to my age what their chi — 
What wogld dare to moleſt him who mig call on everys” 
ſide to thouſand g enriched by his bounty r aſſiſted by hin 
power? And why ſhould not life glide quietly away in the: . 
ſoft reci - of: ꝓroteſtion and reverence ? All this 
de done without, the: help, of European xefinemen * 
——— bene — . len. 
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congritwl ew 


recommend myſelf to the nobles of the kingdom; they ad- 


At laſt — ind for my nate gen that I · mi 
repoſe after; my travels ond fati the places 
had ſpent my eartieſt years, an Laden mx old. compar, 
nions ith 1 Sete e m eee 

gure to m wit ſported; awsy the 
gay hours of dawning life, ſitting touad me in — 
wondering at my tales, and liſtening to my counſels,.;{ 11,4; 
Ws When this thought had taken poſſeſſion- f wy mind 
conſidered every moment an wſed which: did por bring 
me riearer to Ahiſſinia. I haſtened into Egypt, and not 
withſtanding m i atience;. was detained. irn munths in 
the contemplation of its ancient —— and in in 


quiries after che remains bf its angient | ings I Fund 
in Cairo à mixture f all nations : ſame — 
of gain, and ma 


the love of knowledge, ſome 2 
ny by the deſire of living — theif on manner 


ervation, and of hig bid in the obſcurity of multi- 
tudes: for in a city ty, populous as Cairo, it is poſſible ta 
obtain at the ſame + -1gratificygions of 1 and 
the ſeereey of — e. 
e From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and . on the 
Red Sea, püfſin, along the evaſt till Larrised at the port 
m which I had departed twenty years before. Here 
1*jvinid 1 ſelf to Caravan, « d'ire-entered: ty /naYye 


17 * - 1 ; andthe: 
ations-of my-friends, | — withotit hope 
My" father, whatever. value he had ſet uο² ribhes, 


that 


would, Gn. ich gladneſb and pride à ſon who was able 10 
add to the Felicity and Honouy ofi:the ination. But l as 
Toon convinced that my thoughts were vaim Myfather 
hid” been dead ae. years, having divided thisweahh' 

among my hrothers,' who! were removed to ſgme;dther pro- 
wee 'Of- my 


/mpanions the greater part wap in the 


A of the Gy ſome could wats che comeped temember / 
and ſome 6 pry erat —_ "corrupt wüten | 
Ser ; 2 „ r q 7070 4 


% A man uſed to viciſieudess 1 A ede If. 
got, after a time, my endeavoured to 


— me to their tables, heard my ſtory, and diſrhifſed . 
me." 9 and: wk ip rohibited to teach. © 1 
nes in th quiet of domeſt lik J 
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that pf my. conxoꝶſ 
re e was 2 —_ . * 


ente ar lat with e pad gee lies, 
G's wt 2 or ever from t 1d, nc 
n Or e 


on ah? e gate oi the ho the | 
| that I might "did — to hope and. h fa day came; 


pexſormanem was — favour e _— 


AE — * confinement. . 
4s happineſs af laſt, {a * 
br? me —_ . art Thon rontent with thy condi-. 


] tion? or daſt though £0 he Main wande a nd inquire 
| 2 — the inhabitants af this — Jchraze their lot, 
: ing? at the oY = W's ge . Emperor, u 


which-I. can va and combine at pleaf ure, ;, I Can. 
my ſolitude by e lente W 
gins to fads rom my memory, and by 
accidents, of my paſt life, ie. Let all this en 
ful Rm one that my — Al 
\dod that none of, rap pleainrey cap again, enjoyed. 
reſt, whale minds, —.— | e 1 
e e er co ed, Jy. t. patliang,/.or. bt, 
in of. * 1605 7 
'4. What, elbe cap. ae bee, e ET : 
have uo rivals ? 5 AY in a place where. imp = 
— — and eee enyy is re IR 1 5 
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— of ah miſery. are weary of 2 
— and of each other, and A. to find r in new 
ear ee They wy the page which their 0 
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im thay” it were Lale 
p10 0-0! Wee hid 20gim 1 150: 


| og mech hee 25 
my Kaſey. 


the =: - 
„Pur ind mytelf ge ak 
10 5 - 


"eve de ihe 
S rh 35 
| 2 « Bir, an x the Sf wi r eſcape will be'diicule; 
3 our curioſi . 
a eee tri 
yon wil be ſometimes 
Ansicties, you'wilt wiſh #'t uſaridfirhi 
f 
| 1 me from 
* _ nth 


'be”the 
the ee 
— 24 F ils Ter 
nd 
bh | 36th and quer as the "lake 
„alley, e find' "fea Tong with" t a 
the Wivediof Hotenge, 2Hd Rinctiiies Müde 
Jef treachery. '" Amidſt wrong —— 
— 4 — ; 
j . 
Ven cer — —— ſingly e Sack 
my 
printed L — Js ſee Nhat ay purpoſes Gori nt 2 
eee of the —_— its evident} | 
i. WIA verb 
— — 0 — Fam reſolve 2 udge 
ev — dpi e ih | —— various — 2 of! 


then' to make » Mn gie 22 h | 

« T am afraid tere 15 hindered r 
reſtraints than a per 5 5 if your eee 

is fixed, Tae 5 
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„4. „el: 8 170 nol 25009 (42752 Use it 6 bo 100 vady Anno; 26 
pa903L45/OrocomeAS deer uns e E of. * 
Abts 2710] | I Sul C07 1900 Aale L4 DOTURGTR, Aale! : 
PHE prince now dif his {avourits feſt; but 
{the Mit rative c ond&tg ile oveltics ANG Mg w 
10H, © 
ech innumterable ge iber ths Mprnißg. - 
| Book His uncafinefs wut now removedl® 192 8 Had a 
friend 10 hb he ebuld Iimpart his thoughts and whoſe 
ce bould aht kim fr his defigitss Hib heart was 
no longer condemned to Well. With" Wibent yexationc! He 
thought” that even the“ 4 y might be en | 
ſuch a ebmpamien, and that 1 Ficould teWworld 
together, he: Heul häve nothing Farther 16586 ke} 5 017 
Ina few days the water was diſcharged, and the 2 5 
dried. The prince and Imlac then A out toget | 
eonverſo without the notice bf The reſt, © pa oy 5 
thoughts were always o the ing, as ot the = 
fad; with à counte (ſorrow: 
A 8 28 1255 «s 
jon; onde] 


« ſtrongy" anch wh 5s mam ſo weak *. 

— is nt — anſwered his" cold Y 
why more chan cquivalent'ty/ force. gage of me. , 
chanicslauphs/at' Orang?! Pean burſt the gate, | 
hot —— ; "Some other enpedient mut bel tried.“ ” 
8 — walking on the ſide of the m8inithiti, they 
— at the eee eden che rain had Fier fro 

their buxrowsy bad talen ſhelter among the bulhes; and 


He rhei all that ne Bag herd, 


formed holes behind them, tending upward& in aobligue . 


line. « It has been the opinion of antiquity, ſaid Imlac, 
that human reaſon, .borrowed, e arts from the inſtinct of 
animals; let us, therefore, n think ourſelves degraded 


by learning from the coney. We may eſcape b 28 
ths mountair? in the ſarhe 'difeFion: We wein hefe 
the ſummit hangs over the middle part, and labour upward, 


till we ſhall iſſue up heyond, the Le 


The" eyes of the prince, — Heard . 
e joy: The Exbcttibn vas 255 


Thie 77 EP ut #3 73.3%; EA 


Nas time mende ik wy taffeied Girly mom: 
1 place their mine ey clam⸗- 
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ed with" great fatigns” —— * mene and 
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returned 3 Tre any k 7 part that FROM 

their deſign econd a rd day were ſpent 

the ſame Per and with 12 4 3 

the fourth, they found a ſmall cavern, concealed by a thicket, 

where they — to make their æxperiment5 - 

_ . Imlac procured inſtruments proper to hue ſtone and re- 
i move earth, and they fell to their work on the next 


with more than vigour. They were preſently 
wa by cheir efforts, and ſat down 1 
graſs.» The prince, ſor a moment, appeared to be: di a 


= | raged; , Sir, ſaid his companidn, practice will euab 
| to. continus our labour for a longet time; mark, however, 
| bo far we have advanced,; and you will find. that our . 
will — — 5 — — Great works — . — 
7 y ſtrength, but verance; r palace vag ra 
| . ngle ſtones, 22 lex. its height and ſpaciouſneſs. 
He that ſball walk with vigour three hours a. day; will paſt 
in emen ſpace equal to tha neee dene of the 
| globe. got hh N O11 hi 17 
They returned to their work day aſter, 3 
ſhort time, found a ſiſſure in the rock, which. — 4 — 
| to paſs far, with ery li little obſtruction. This Raſſelas con- 
| ; ſidered as a good omen. Do not diſturb. men 
5 1 with other hopes 0 or fears barn 97 — may eget 5 
You. ate \Pleaſed wit ognoſticks good, vou. wi 
terxißed likewiſe with _— of evil, and yobr:whole life 
will be. a. prey to. ſuperſtitions; Whatever facilitates, our 
work i is more than an omen,,it is a cauſe, of ſucceſs; This 
is one of thoſe: pleaſing ſurpriſes. which often happen ta 
active reſolution. Many. . At ae tant: 
_ eee ert nods HGH elo bar 
FE aA bie 7 Ag } 1 4001 110 9 8112 5902 eat 1383 ant 
ena tgitul] 10 
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q ey War wrought their way 22 5 je, 
ang, ſolaced theit toil with.the approa 1 
when the prince, coming —— to ref deln Hantel with 22 


found ſiſter Nekayah ſtanding before the mouth of the 
| cavity. 13 ſtarted —5 ſtood confuſed, afraid. to tell his 
4 s nd |, yet hopeleſs to e it. A few moments 


etermined 


? 
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determined him to repoſe on her fid ad becure ber | 
ſecrec by a declaration without reſttve. he 1 
not imagine, ſaid the princeſs,” that 1 ei l, | 
20 4 fpy'z' I tad er 4 705 , tha 72 Wh 
and Ilse directed your walk every day towards the fame. 
point, but I did not oppo yon had any Seb 
the preference br Made, A more Hugeant bu . 
nor Followed: u wit aither” to: e 0 
our converfatio cs not ige Yb, but fondneſs 
s detected you, = bear _—_ ? eh Nora Y 
covery.' I am equally of confittethent with yourſelf, 
and Go lefs deſtrous re CER done or e 
in the world. Permit me to fly with you from this taſte- 
leſs — which will yet grow more loathfome when 
have left me. "206 ny deny me to Accomp any you, 
— cannot hinder me from e Ii 3 5 
The prince, who loved Nekayah above his oat b ie, 
had no inclination to refufe her requeſt,” and gtieyed that 
| he had loſt an opportunity of ſhewing his con dence by 2 
voluntary communi „It was therefore 7 agreed | * 
| the ſhould" leave the val Fer with them; and that, in the 
mean time, ſhe ſhould leſt any other ftraggler ſhould, - 
by chance or curioſity, follow them to the mountain. - 
At length their labour was at an end; they ſaw fight 
beyond the prominence, and, iffuing to the top of the 
| mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow current, wandet- 
ing beneath them. ' 
The prince looked round with repituvs, atiticipated all the 
eaſures of travel, and in thought was alread 2 
. his father's dominions. Imlac, though very joyful 
at his eſcape, had leſs expectation of feafuren in the AL 
which he | before "tried, and © Which he had been 


2 wa ſo week delig hted with a wider horizon, 
that he could not ſoon be Te uaded to return into the 
valley. He informed his ſiſter that the way was open, 
and that u Bo now remained but o prepare for thei | 


departure. 
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. Fly 
down on 


their eyes el lum. 15 
their proſpect, conkidere - 
| loſtzi in a dreary vacuity. "They: 
am, 1 ee * 


every 

by men * my 2 * * prince felt neariy the 
1 7 ator, dough he thought morę e. % 

e ems ＋ 


Imlac ſmiled at "their terrors, nk encouraged them to 
2 but the princeſs continued irreſolute till ſhe, had 
n imperceptibly drawn forward too far to return. 
Tn the morning they found ſome ſhepherds i in the field, 
who ſet milk and fruits before them. The princeſs won- 
dered that the did not ſee a palace ready for het.r 28 
and a table ſpread with delicacies but, being faint a 
bungry, ſhe drank the milk and cat the fruits, and thought 
them of a higher flavour than the products of the.xalley. - 
Wo, travelled forward by eaſy journies, being all — 
tomed to toil or difficulty, and 85 that though they 
might be miſſed, they could not be —— In a few 
days they came into à more populous ion, where Imlac 
wag diverted with the admiration hi which his companions 
expreſſed at 640 diverſity of manners, n and em- 
ployments. | 
l Their dreſs was ſuch as might not bring upon them the 
ſuſpicion of having any thin ng to conceal, yet the prince, 
wherever he came, expected to be obeyed, and the prin- 
ceſs was frighted, becauſe thoſe that came into her preſence 
did not prollxute themſelves before her. Imlac was forced 
10 
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THEY exTeR Leine, AND "Yi r Max: x Havre: 


8 they : roached the ci which filled the" tans 
As ey appro ment, 2 5 a the pre 
e dr where ma ip W. . merchants aſſemble — 4 
all the Ae of the earth ou will here. find men of 
every character, and every occupation. Com is here 
n I wil a 2s aber nd ire „ and, Fey u ſhall =p 


Ras pd who wont e wy than curiokity ;. | 
f t ye are rich; our reputation 
will 3 vs. acceſs to all whom we ſhall þ know ; 
jou will ſee all the conditions of N e 
pourſelf at leiſure to make your | 
They Ion: entered the 879 2 ſtunned and 
offended by the crowds. * 1 not yet ſo 12 8 4p pre- 
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a aka but chat they, wondered to ſee them 
als undiftinguiſhed:? a i t, and met by the hy 
the propfe withont reverence 'pr notice. The“ kincet⸗ 
ould not at firſt bear the thought of being kerl 
** vulgar, "2nd, for Tone days, © rib in her 5 * 
"was "ferved by Her "ahorice Pekitah 45 in 
77 of the valtey. - TS hy 
bac, who unde ood” krafck, ft part VF" the | 
of next da ay, ard hired '4 houfe, which he adorned" . 
fuck maguncence, that fie wat immediately confidered 5 
a merchant of great wealth. og Re docked attracked many 
| Icqualittance, and his gererdfity made Him couttel by may 
 dependants. "His table was lowed by men of 
tion, who 5 Wr c his 1 and föffeited his fa. 
vour. His conipatiions, not being able to mii in che con- 
"verfation, co make no” diſcovery of their Ignorance or 
ſurpriſe, Ber were gradually initiated in the l md as they 
d knowledge of the bat dege n een 
prince Had, by Frequent lectures, been tavght the 
l K nature of money; but the ladies could. Bt for 
 -@ long. time, comprehend” what the merchinrs did with 
ſmall pieces of gold and filver, or why thingy of ſo little 
| an mould be received as . to the eceſſarics of 
Efe. | 
They ſtudied the language two years, white Yhalac way 
preparing to ſet before them the various ranks and condi- 
tions of mankind. He grew acquainted with all who had 
any thing uncommon in their fortune or conduct. He fre- 
. quented the voluptuous and the fru al, * idle and the 
| buf iy, the merchants aud the men of _ 
e prince being now able to converſe wi fluen , and 
haying learned the caution neceflary to be obſerved 1n his 
| intercourfe with ſtrangers, began to accompany Imlac to 
places of reſort, and to. enter into alf aſſemblies, that he 
might make his choice ꝙ Hife. 
| For ſome time he __ choice needleſs, Becauſe A. 
appeared to him equally happy. Wherever he went he 
 parety and kindneſs, and heard the ſong of joy or the laugh 
of careleſſneſs. He began to believe that the world over- 
flowed 'with univerfal plenty, and that nothing was with- 
held either from want or merit; that every hand ſhowered 
liberality, and every heart melted with benevolence ; ; «and 
"wha A vill be fuffered to be Wen 7" 1 


Imlac 
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4% permitted ehe caſing dea, and was u 
Imla pt „till one day; having 


cruſh the hope of ine ti 
bib lest) te gs — id — — 
the reaſon 4 U am mote unhappy than any of- our 
I ſee” —— rpervaly and unakerably cheerful, but feel 
my own mind reſtleſs: und ume ghar tron pico 
— pleaſures which I ſeem moſt to our; I live in the 
crowds of jollity, not ſo much to enjoy company as to 
ſhun myſelf, and am . e merry to conceal my if 
ſadneſs.” IVY 4 e | 
46 Every man, 44 Imlac, ao by — his own 
mind, gueſs what paſlgs in, the minds f others: when jou 
feel that your own gaiety is counterfeit, it may juſtly lead 
ou to ſuſpect that of ybur companions not to be rare 
is e bay I reciprocal. We eee 
ee has ines is 9 to, be 
belieyes it i eg „ to pn es he hag of ohe 
fainin r himſel * herr you. paſt 
the met night, there ty ſuch ip ineſs of air 1 | 
yolatility of 4 as might have ſuited beings of a an. hi 
order, bu id 1 8 Wart inaecel] 10 | 
care or orro! Wi rince, there was not one, | 
who did not 2 bo moment, * n ſpppld | deliver. | / 
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ped 


N his, 
is true of Jet 1 be he gene N L 


man, one e ore h ; 4 other 5 
ion fir, Arts a, 0 make he i leaſt oy ay by thi . 


life,” * 1 9 IT 8 
by The cauſes, of 8884 Se eat ür red. lola, a are 1 
various and uncertain, ſo often entang led with ea other, | 
ſo diverſified by various relations, 14 ſubj „„ 
accidents wich eanngt-be foreſeen, t 6 would fix | 
his condition , upon. meonteſtible nos Laſh 0 Freference,, „ 
muſt live and die enquirin and deliberating.“ =”; 
« But ſurely, ſaid Rafſelas, the wiſe men, /to, whom we, / 
liſten with reverence and onder, ſe that mode of. life 


| e themſelyes which 9020 hou ought » Hi to * them | 


app; 
7 few, ſaid the poet, live by chole 
is placed tn To Hee go bby 5 cſs wh 
hs 0 
e * 
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| without his foreſight, * With 
Wo 8 and — you 
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nd at law frown of 
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ught it unſuitable to a reaſo CES 10 act without 
cs, 30 10 bs 0 80 deer el Fee. . 
pinels, aid he, "mult be ſomething AK vl PR me 
Without fear | 5 hout un te ved Ve; Fe { 
"But his young © ompanions had gaj 


eve them withour warning m ä 
friend 1 he I have Kaba e our 0 
"Hi ol r prof on, and find that we have miſtaken out own, = 
el A s er man muſt make proviſion for 


the laſt, He that never Fans 1 never can be wiſe. Perpe- 


ratice 3 and intemperan 
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duration; in — eee 
. — fancy ſhall oeaſe, and phantom of, 23 
no more about us; we ſhall Rave no comfoſts ui the aten 
of wiſe men, and the means af doing good Let vo, theres: 
fore, ſtop, while to ſtop is in our power: Jet us live a 
men who are ſometime, to grow ald, and: to whom it Win 
be the moſt dreadful of alt evils to count their paſt y D 
follies, and to be reminded of their former! of = 
healch only by the maladies which riot has produced p I 
They label a while in ſilenee one upon another, and! bt 8 
lt es bim _ A Kae Seren t ene 


enn IT 15 him? Is 3 ibi io on 


Fe confcioufneſs that ths Sutimedis Wie juſt, and his 
intentions" kind; unt ſearcely ſufficient. er en him; 
jw horror of deriſion- Nr is. tran»: 
quillity, TT eas 2 4A7 95 16H £108 Vit: a £16 
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As a was one day walking i in n_the*fireet, he ſaw.a- 
fpacious building which all Were, by the open ddors, 
invited to enter: he followed the ſtream oſ people, and. 
found it a hall ur ſchoobof declamation; in Which 1 
read lectures to their » He fixed::bis e upon 
ſage: raiſed: above the reſt, who-diſcourſed: e e 

on the government of the. . His: Joa was vener- 
able, his action 13 his iationl clear, and his 
diction elegant. He ſhewed, with great ſtrength of ſenti=| 
ment, and variety of iliudiroricn] —— 1 . 
graded and debaſed, hen the lower faculties 
over the higher; that when fancy, the parent of N 
uſurps the dominion of the mind; — enſues but the 
natural effect of unlawful urbation: and 
confuſton ; that ſhe betrays I fortreſſes the intellect to 
rebels, and excites her; — 2s ſeditĩon againſt:: rehſom 
their lawful ſovereign. He compared: reaſon to the ſun; | 
of which: the lights conſtant; uniform; und hfting;-and- 


fancy to la. meteor, of: bright but 3 ee, 


in ee, pen en 3fs 11005 _ 
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He n the' various precepts given from / 
time 10 time ſor the conqueſt of paſſion, and diſplayed the. 
ha of choſe who had obtained the important vie - 
tory, after which man is no longer the ſlave of fear, not 
the fool of hope; ie no more: emaciated by-envy, inflamed; 
fangs emaſculated by renderneſs, or depreſſed -byigriefs. 
but walks on calmly'through: the tumults or |ptivacies of 
life, ws'the-ſuri — alike his bounſe chrough: the calm or 
the ſtoriny Ex. r ex torr di eothelnm of Nd wine Hd 
He enumerated many examples of Bettes inamtoveable” 
pain or — looked with indifference on thoſt 
modes or accidents to which the vulgar give the names I 
gooll land evil, He exhorted his hearts to lay aſide their 
prejudioes, and arm themſclves againſt the ſhafts of malice 
or: misfortune;'by. -invulnerdble patience, concluding! that. 
this ſtate only. was r and that W wis in 
every one's r. 

Raſſelas liſtened to him with * veneration due to the 
inſtructions of a ſuperior being, and, waiting for him at 
the door, humbly implored the liberty of viſiting ſo great 
_ a maſter of true wiſdom, The lecturer: hehtated a mo- 
ment, when Raſſelas put a purſe of gold into hig 
hand, which N received with * mimure of Joy and 

wonder. 1 
0 There tone ſaid the prince; 4 bivia return 155 Ae 
a man who can teach all that is neceffary to be knoun, 
who, from the'utiſhaken throne of rational fortitude, loo 
down on the ſcenes of life changing beneath him. He 
ſpeaks, and attention watches his lips. He reaſons, and 
conviction cloſes his periods. This man ſhall be m 
future h Twin learn His Senn and imitate 42 55 
* 5 : r N. 


-# Be not too haſty, | GE Lak ee 
teachers of ne _w MO are we —_— kene, 


live like men.“ 9 : | 
_ - "Rafſelas,” who oould not mage how any mas jade" 
| r ſo 3 without feeli fer of 1 own. 


id his viſit in . daye, was denied 
e Hie had now learned the power of money, jay 
Rs Tres Rn, old to the inner apartment, 
where: he found the philoſopher in a room half: darkened, 
with his eyes. miſty, and his face pale. „ Sir, fal he, 


you are come at a time when all human friendſlup is uſeleſs;. 
8 ſuffer cannot be Ur what . 
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be f ed? My daughter, zhte1 

er 2852 all I my! 2 hs 
ac bf My vie wa, my p 87 11 
125 end: 1 am now a lonely heing ade 5 


ci Ine * 59 Eft. Wo 1 12 aii I! ot bes - of 12 81 
44 Sir, ſaid the p es, mortality is am event by: which 
a'wiſe' man can ee know:that death is 
near, an it ſhould fore always be expected: 
« Young man; anſwered" the philo! fophery ou: ſpeak like © 
one that hag never felt the pangs of on- f. Have 
you then 1 the 1 15 Raffelas, which you ſu 
2 y enforced'?' Has wiſdom no ſtrength ti arm the 
h inſt calamity ? Conſider, - that external thing: 
turaliy variable, but truth and | reaſon/ars oe the 
ame. . comfort, ſaid the maurner, can truth 
and reaſon afford me f what effecd are they no, but to: 
tell me, that my daughter will not 'be! reſtored'?” (32%, 4& 
The prince, - whoſe humanity would not ſuffer him to in- 
ſult miſery with reproof, went away corwinesd.of the emp 
tineſs of rhetorical ſound, and 15 Leue 90 e 
periods ane Oy N ou: Ac e Nen 
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A _— or PASTORAL, ie. | 


E was Gil th er u the se s 1 havi 
H heard of a gr on that lived near J. dh 8 
ta 


ract of the Nile, and filled the whole country N 
fame of his fanctity, reſolved. to viſit his retreat, and 
= whether that felicity, which publick life could . 
ord, was to be found in ſolitude z and whether 4 ne oh 
whoſe age and virtue made him venerable, could teach ny; 
| peculiar art of ſhunnin . evils, or enduring them? 

Imlac and the princeſs a to accompany. him, and; 


after the neceſſary preparations, Re! began their journeys,  - 


Their way lay A the fields, where ſhepherds tended. 
we 40 and the lambs were playing upon the paſture... 
% This, Dany A is the life which.200 e 2 
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pleaſed chem, and * incuet the 
Hetds, by | preſents and familiar . to * 
opinion'ef their-own ſtate : they were ſo 1 
rants: ivlittie:abl>ito compare the with the evi 
| ben a and ſo indiſtinct in their narratives mes 00 
ec ples, could. be learned. from them. But 
* was Tale their: hearts were cankered — 
tent; that they confidered themſblyes as condemned. ig 
boür for the luxury of the rich, and looked up- 
2 malevolence, towards thoſe that were; plated. _=_ 
TR HAH pf 6 e $56. err U 117 oY 
The . cunced with rehemence, that ſhe y 
never ſuſfer envious. ſavages) to be her * 
and that ſhe dea an loom be e of ſecing ag 
af ruſtick happineſs; but could lieve 1 
the accounts of primeval fiene were fabulous, and 
was yet in doubt, 3 life had any thing that ould 
be juſtly preferred to the: placid gratifications of fields and 
woods. /' Ihe hoped that time would; come, when, with 
4 few virtuous and elegant companions, ' ſhe ſhould gather 
flowers planted by her own hand, fondle the lambs of her 
own ewe, and liſten, without care, among brooks and 
Wn. to one of her an reading in the ſhade. 
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* 3 . er ne, al the 

heat compelled them to look round for ſhelter; - At 
2 De 
ſooner entered than they RO that they weve ,3 
ptoaching the habitations o The fhrubs were 
gently cut away to open 5 * | 


eſt ; the boughs of -oppoſite-trees were artificially inter- 
woven; . flowery turf were raiſed 8 ſpaces, 


and a rivulet, that wantoned along the fide of a Ron 
„ had its banks fometimes into ſmall baſons; 
ſtream ſometimes obſtructed by little mounds of: ano" 
d together to increaſe its murmurs. | 
paſſed flowly'through the wood, delighted with-ſuck: 
unexpedted accommodations, and entertained: each other 


ith 
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with conjecturing what, or who, he could be, chat, in 


/ 


thoſe rude and 5 regions, had leiſure and art . 
os heard d ound of mukick, % 


for ſuch harmleſs 1 


As . adv 
ſaw uths and —.— 5 Sr in the grove; and, going 
ſtil farther;/ belield a ately palace buff tp Ness 4 Mit Tur: 
rounded with woods. The laws of any a em th al- 
| lowed them to enter, and the maſter welcomed them like * 
man liberal and wealthy. Wine 1, co eee 1TH 
He was fKilfuf enough in 
chat they were no — 1 and fpread his ta 
magnificence. 1 
tion, and the lofty courteſy of the printeſv2xcited: hi re- 
ct. When they offered to depart he dnrated their Ray, 


bir was the next day; ſtill more unwilling: ito Aitmits than 225 


than before. "They" were cafily * perſuaded do ſtop, and 


eivility grew up in time to freedom arid vum en,... 


The prince nos w all the domeſtitha cheerfidl; und all 
the face of nature filing round the plaee, and could not 
forbear to hope that he ſhould find here what he was * 
ing; but when he wat congratulating the maſter u 
poſſeſhons, he anſwered with a fig} e 
indeed the a —— - of happineſs = 
delufive. 115 prof perity puts my life in n dangers 5 
of Egypt i 1 wp enemy, incenſed' only by m wealth 


popularity. I have been hitherto protected againſt him by : 


the princes of the country; but, as the favour of the 
is uncertain, I know not how ſdon my defenders mi 


be 


perſuaded to ſhare the plunder with the Buſſa. I have ſent 
my treaſures into 4 diſtant coutttty, and, upon the ftſt 
alarm, am prepared to follow them. Then de Ait 8 

1 


mies — my manſion, and enjoy. the gore 

nted. | | 

They all joined in 8 his * und. deprecats 
ing his exile and 1 was ſo much diſturbed wi 
the tumult of 1 that ſhe retired to 
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apartment. bc ontinued with their kind inviter 2 ml 


Uays e and then went 8 mt ae the Herwiez® 
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Tune e on the third ** by the dire ion of, the 
to the hermit's cell; it was a cayern in the 
ſide of - a. mountain; over-nadowed with palm- trees at 
ſuch. a diſtance, from the cataract, that nothing more Was 
heard than a gentle uniform murmur, ſuch 38 compoled | 
the mind of penſive . n when it 
aſſiſted by the wind whiſtlin the. branches. I 
firſt rude eſſay of nature ha g wag o much improved, by 
human labour, that the cave contained ſeveral apartments 
appropriated to different uſes, and oſten afforded lodging 
ee n darkneſs or Oe RT over- | 
64 cha; 
= The hermit ſat on a bench at dle door, to enjoy the 
coolneſs of the evening. On one ſide lay a book with 
Pens and papers, on the other mechanical inſtruments 
various kinds. As they approached * uritegarded, th 
— obſerved that he had not the countenance of 
e ohen. 
Els, 5 16 
» They ſaluted him with great reſpect, which he, repaid 
| like a. man not unaccuſtomed to the forms of courts. M 
children, ſaid he, if you have loſt. your way, you ſhall. be 
willingly ſupplied with ſuch conveniencies - for the night 
ms this cavern will afford. I have all that nature re- 
| quires, and you will not expect delicacies in a heres 
cell. 8 
: They thanked him, and, entering, were l with 
the neatneſs and regularity of the place. The hermit ſet 
fleſh and wine before them, though he fed only upon fruits 
and water. His diſcourſe was cheerful without levity, 
and pious without enthuſiaſm. He ſoon gained the eſteem 
— his gueſts, and the PRs repemtod of her haſty cen- 
ure. 


At laſt lac began thus: 1 do not now wonder that 


4 tation is ſo far extended; we have heard at 
Tai of your willen, and came hither to implore dion 
wn 


\ 
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Io Te him that —— thb Reni) every 


form ol life is good] nor can I give any other rule for 
choice, than to remove from all apparent eviii 
4 He will remove maoſt certainly from evil, ſaid the prince, 8 
Who ſhall devote himſelf to that: ſolitude which you have | 


recommended by your example. 
« ] have indeed lived fifteen years in ſolitude, ſaid the 


hermit, but have no. ee. 0 my example ſhould gain 


profeſſed arms, and was 


any imitators. . In 1 ee 
higheſt military rank. I have tra- 


raiſed by degrees to t 


verſed wide countries at the head of my troops; and Teen 


many battles and ſieges. At laſt, being diſguſted by the 
preferments of a younger officer, and feelin 1 that my vi- 


r was beginning to decay, I was reſolve 
| ice in proves having found: the world full of ſnares,/; 


cord and miſery. I had once eſcaped from the purfus ot 
the enemy b the ſhelter of this cavern; and thereſbre choſe 


Ae 


to ee i | 


argon doe this 3 young, man. and maden in de ie of 1 0 


29 Ox47 " : 


it for my final - reſidence. - | employed artiſcers rm 


| it into chamber, and ſtored it with all that I was Ine e 


want, 1 Sift; SHARE; 21 ones 
e For ſome time after my retreat, Irejoicad like a tem- 


peſt-beaten ſailor at his entrance into the harbour, being 
delighted with the ſudden change of the noiſe and hurry 


of war to ſtillneſs and repoſes When the pleaſure of no- 


velty went away, Jemployed my hours in examining che 
which Sh 1n the ne and the minerals which 
collected from the rocks. But that iry is now 


taſteleſs and irkſome. Ihave been for time un ettled 


and diſtracted : my mind is [diſturbed with a thouſand: per- 


. of doubt, and vanities of imagination, which 
0 


urly prevail upon me, becauſe I have no opportunities 


of relaxation or diverſion. +I am ſometimes aſhamed to | : 


think that I could not ſecure. myſelf from vice, but by re- 
tiring from the exerciſe of virtue, and begin to ſuſpect that 


I was rather impelled by reſentment, than led by devotion, 


into ſolitude; |My fancy riots: in ſcenes of folly,” and 1 la- 


ment that I have loſt ſo much, and have gained ſo little. 
In ſolitude, if.I-eſcape the example of bad men, I want 
likewiſe the counſel and converſation of the good. I have + 


been long comparing the evils. with the advantages of ſo- 
fu» ad wen to yen: into _ a: to-morrow. 


F 5 * OE, P 1 _ V 8 
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The iſe of ai ſolitary mam will — ng 

not certainly devout.” 
They heaft his feſolution with ſurptiſt, but after a "ag 

pauſes viſerial to conduct him to Cairo. He des Up 

-. conſiderable tteaſure which he had hid wats 

and aqcoimpartied them tothe” city; on whit a5 he ap- 

pronchet it, S N r Were en | of 
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4881.8 went often to an n affembiy * ledrned ann, 
who met at ſtated times to unbend their minds, and 
compare their opinions. Their matners were ſomewhiat 
coarſe, hut their converſation was inſtructive, and their 
diſputations acute, though ſometimes too violent, and often 
continited till neither controvettiſt remembered upon what 
' queſtion they began. Some faults were almoſt general | 
among every one was defrous to dictate to the 
reſt, and every one was nn . | 
of another depreciated. 

In this aſſembly Raſſelas was relatin dis interview with 
the hermit, and the wonder with which he heard him cen- 
ſure a courſe of life which he had ſo deliberately choſen, 
and ſo laudably followed. The ſentiments of the hearers 
were various. Some were of opinion, that the folly of 
his choice had been juſtly puniſhed by condernnation to 
— — perſeverance. One of the youngeſt among — 
at vehemence, pronounced him an hy 
talked fof the right of ſociety to the labour of — idoal 
and conſidered retirement as a deſertion of duty. Others 
readily allowed, that there was a time when the claims of 
ot: publick were ſatisfied,” and when a man might pro- 

oy ſequeſter himſelf, to review his life, and: r en 


j One, who aj peared more affected ich che narrative 
than the reſt, — it likely, that the hermit would, in 

a few years, go back to his retreat, and, perhaps; if ſhame 
did not reſtrain, or death intercept him, return onee more 
from his retreat into the world: 60 "Ove the hope. _ 


P 
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pineſs, ſaid he, is, e 
experience is not a SP Fg e a 
whatever * t 1 ine 17 5 ag 
ery ; yet, when thg fame, Is again at Ai; 80 
— paints it 28. de Wt: But the, N ON taroty | 
come, when, defire,will be ng longer, our, U ee n 
man ſhall he wretched hut b his own, fault. — ig þ 5464 u 
«6, This, ſaid the —— —— who, had "yg 
tokens of great impatiencey..is the ge 55 lien 7 * 
wiſe man. The time is, aft J come, when, none. Fg 
wretched but by their own Nothing, 16 Rt 
than to enquire after e which nature indly 
placed within our reach. The way to be happy is to lire $2 
according to nature, in obedience to, that univerſal and 
unalterable law with which every heart is originally im- 
preſſed ; which is ndt written on it by precept, but engra- 
yen by deſtiny, not inſtilled by education, but ' infuſed at 
our nativity. He that lives according to nature will luer 
nothing from the deluſions of hope, or ee of 
deſire: he will receive and reje&t with equahility of tem 
per; and act or)ſuffer-as -the reaſon of things ſhall alter⸗ 
nately preſcribe. Other men may amuſe themſelves; with 
ſubtle definitions, or intricate ratiocinatious. Let them 
earn to be wiſe by eaſier means: let them obſerve the hind 
of the foreſt, and the. linnet of the grove: let them con- 
ſider the life of animals, whoſe motions are regulated by 
inſtinct; they; obey their guide and are happy. Let us 
therefore, at length, ceaſe to diſpute, and learn to lives 
throw away the ineumbrance of precepts, which they Wo 
utter them with ſo much pride and pomp do not under- 
ſtand, and carry with us this fmple and Senke. 
maxim, That deviation trom nature is deviation from | 


pineſs.” 


air, and enjoyed t e conſciouſneſs of his own -beneficence;/ 
« Sir, faid the prince, with great modeſty, as I, like all 
the reſt of -mankind, am deſirous of felicity, my cloſeſt at- 
tention bas been fixed upon your diſcourſe: I doubt not 
the truth of a poſition which a man ſo learned has fo: con- 
fidently advanced. Let me nlp know what it is to live 
according to nature 2 
„When] find young men ſo humble nd 0 docile, 124 
n keln r I can deny them no. information which 
my F afford. 1 lire ö 


When be had „ve looked round kl abs pk 8 
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to nature! is 0/400 always with aue regard ee ths 955 
arifiig from che telations' and alifies of «cauſes anch ef. 
fects; to Uncut it the great and unchangeable ſcheme 
of "univerfal Felicity f. to co-operate" with the Fever ſpe 
fition and tendene of n tem ef thing „ 
1 foon found us one foes 
hom he ſhould underſtand 1 hy © He heard him longer. "4 | 
therefore bowed and was Gent; add the philofopher; ſu 
poſing him fatisfied, and the reſt” vanquiſhed,” roſe up 10 
departed" with the air of 4 man that had tact n with 
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iN deter THE WORK OF: OBSERVATION. -: 14% 94) 
; ect! N 4 Ins tes? en ay res 6 3 9 . 
R SE EA S:1lewened home full of refleftions; 1 — 

ful how'to direct his future ſteps. Of the way to 
happineſs he found the learned and imple equally igno · 
rant; but, as he was yet young, he flattered himſelf that 
he had time remaining for more experiments, and further 
enquiries. He communicated to Imlac his obſervations: 
and his doubts, but was anſwered by him with new doubts, 
and remarks that gave him no comfort. He therefore dil. 
cedurſed more frequently" and freely with his ſiſter, who 
had yet the ſame hope with himſelf, and always aſſiſted 
him to give ſome ke why, though he had been hitherto 
_ fruſtrated, he might ſurceed at laſ. { 

We have hitherto, ſaid ſhe, known bio little of the 
world: we have never yet been either great or mean. In 
our own country, though we had royalty, we hat no 
power, and in this'we have not — ſeen the private recef-. 
ſes of domeſtick peace. Imlae favours not our ſearch, leſt 
we ſhould in time find him miſtaken. We will divide the 
_ taſk between us: you ſhall try What is to be found in the 
ſplendour of courts, and I will range the ſhades of hum- 
bler life. Perhaps command and authority may be the ſu- 
preme bleſſings, as they afford moſt opportunities of — 
good: or, perhaps, what this world can give may be foun 
in the modeſt habitations of middle fortune; too low: ſor 
3 * for * n ” v. 5 
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) ASSELAS PT" ee, Ad apparent want. 
day with a ſplendid retinue at the court of the Baſſa. 
e was | ſoon/ diſtinguiſhed for his magnifteenge; and:ads:. 
ery as a prince whoſe curioſity, had brought him from 
diſtant countries, to an intimacy with the great officers, 
and frequent converſation with the Baſſa 8 LH 
He as at / firſt inclined td believe, that the man muſt be 
pleaſed with his own condition, whom all approached. Witch 
reverence, and heard owtitly[obedicnce nee, and who had che 
power to extend his edicts to a whole kingdom. t. There 
can be no pleaſure, ſald ho; equal to that of: feeling at once; 
the _— of thouſands all made happy by wiſeladminiſtra- 
Let, ſulce, by the law of ſubordination, this ſublime; 
delibhacams be in one nation but the lot of one, it is ſurely; 
reaſonable to think, that there is ſome ſatisfaction more 
popular and acceſſible, and that millions ca e be ſub- 
tothe will of a ſingle man, only to his paticu- | 
lar breaſt! with incommunicable; content.“ bild dvi 
| Theſe! thoughts were often in his mind: and he found 
no ſolut ion of the difficulty. But as preſents and givilities 
gained him more familiarity, he found that almoſt; evety 
man who ſtood high in employment hated allzthe ret, nx 
vas hated by them, and that Weir lives were a continual, = 
ſucceſſon of plots and detections ſtrata and eſcapes, 
faction and treachery. I Many of thoſe v ſurtounded the ; 
Baſſa, were ſent only to watch and report his pms | 
every tongue was muttering 'cenſure, and ener Meese 
ſear for à fault. D Day 14 91 arty 71 5111 4115 go” | ; 1 
At laſt the letters of revocation arrived, ile Baila WAS 
carried in chains to > Conſtantinople, and his arne, men- 
tioned No, m,, . msi i 5} ch 
„ Whät are we e id 60 the prevogaines, of | 
power, ſaid Raſſelas to his ſiſter j is it without any efficacy 5 
to good ? or, is the ſubdtdinate degree only 55 and 
the ſupteme ſafe and glorious&{1s the Suhan the only 
happy man in his domiuions firot, is the Sultan himſelf 
ſubjett to ae eee ſuſpicions and the dread of 
enemies? 17 2 4 T1195 5 94k 9 $6; 5 20 $549 1 2 9 ITS Beba * 
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BY. The princeſs and her btother commonly x 


A, br Nekaya had boen / too long accuſtomed to the: con- 


affabifity 


„ Ass 


In a ſhort time the ſecond Baſſi was depoſed. The 80 
tan, that had advanced him, was murdered by the Janiſ. 
ſaries, and his ſucceſſor had other views and different fa- 
vourites. T0 203597 14.45 SFHFT- $5375 15 vhs zh 8:4 8.4 r 
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THE emen, a "HER: INQUART: WITH MOR 
ws 1111: 47 DILIGENCE : TAN $/V©QE 88+; A . i 
10 215 (1300 27 IS} - Bs 8 Tmin us ©; 184 Fan 
HE princeſs, in the mean time, infinuated berfolf 
into many famili ies . forſthere are few! dbors, _— | 
| which eee joined: with, good humour, cannot find 
The daughters of manj houſes were airy. — 0, 


verſation of Imlac and her brother to be much pleaſed-with 
childiſh ring ther prattle which had no meaning.» She: 
found their ts narrow, their:\withes: low, and their! 
merriment often — Their pleaſunes, poor 26 they 
were, could not be e w. but were embittered 
competitions worthleſa emulation They were 
ay alous of the beauty of- each other; of: quality to 
whic Golicitade can add nothing, and fcom which'detrac- 
ton eum take nothing away. Many were in love with triſſer: 
Rke themſelves; and at fancied/ that they were in love: 
vben in truth they were only idle: Their aſfection was not 
Red; on 1 01 virtue; and thereforo ſeldom ended but in 
vexation,- Their griof, however, ; like their joy, was tran- 
kent ; every: thing floated: in their mind 3 
the paſt or future, ſo that one deſire eaſily gave way: to ano- 
ther, 28 a ſecond ſtone caſt into / the e 0 TA 
founds/theoircles'of the firſ. 
With theſe girls ſhe played as with. Wade . | 
and found them one of ber ef and mad ad 
her company. 

But her pytpoſe was to.examine more e deeply, unit hip 
eably; perſuaded:'the hearts that were: ſwelling 
with ſorrow to diſcharge their ſecrets in her ear : and thoſe; 
hom hope flattered, or proſperity __ Ar 1,75 
ed her to partake their pleaſur ese 

eb hie Gag 


ing in @ private: ſummer-houſe on the bank of the Nile; 
an relate to each other the occurrences * | 


were Gulag together, the rinceſe caſt. her eyes 
9575 river: that owed: before her. R ne. 
father of waters; thou that rolleſt thy 'floods' gap : 
cighty- nations, to to the invocations of 2 5 dau ghter vol oy. 
wie kg Tell me if thou watereſt,” chrough a 
courſe, 2 fingle habitation from Ak thou a0 rnd 
the murmuts of complaint 7 „ eee 
„ Tou ate tlten, ſaid Raſſelas, 100 Abe ſueceſdful in 
private houſes than I have been in courts/?' 41 have, ſince 
the laſt partition of our prouinces, ſaid the princeſs, en- 
abled myſelf to enter familiarly'rinto many f families, Where 
there was the faireſt- ſhew / of proſperity and rere and 
r 5 not haunred by rf y. that 
- a quiet. „ine 140 * * * if 
75 A ae deen eaſe among the poor, bedeute leb 
cluded chat there it could not be found. But an men 
whom I had: ſup {ed to live in aſfluxnce. 7 
pe bays cities, very different a appearatices * Y be" is oft 
concealed. in ſplendour, and often in extrayiganite;” N 
the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the reſt : they ſupport themſelves'by Wine 
porary.expedients, and every 1 7 is loſt ieee g,for 
the morgow, Ten Bott MG S906 41H (oder: Tut) 
4 This however, was an evil, BIO eluent; 
ſaw. with lefs pain, becauſe could felkers in it. Tet Lomé 
| have refuſed my bounties ; more offended with" my quick 
neſs. to detect thete wants; than pleaſed with m Names 
to ſuccour. them: and others, whale exi 8 eowpelied 
them to adinit my kindneſs, have never able to; ler. 
give their benefaQreſg. Many, however, have been oo 
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cerely , without the Meine 10 "grativadg,' or 
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| Na KAY AH her bother artenton faked 
proceeded in her natrative;-/ 
bes is 


Ala families, eee 
be, as — tells us; a 


commonly diſcord: if a 
great ani, a: family eee * 
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wihloltions,; and expoſed to revolutions: An unpradtifed 
| | ny ene the love of parents and children tobe con- 
ant and equal; but this kindneſs ſeldom continues beyond 
the years of inſaney: in a ſhort time the children become 
rivals to their parents. -: Benefits are erg. oy N 
and gratitude debaſed by envy-:; l 
« Parents and children ſeldom aQi in concert conch child 
endeavours to appropriate the eſterm or fondneſs of the pa- 
rents, and the parents, wirh get leſs] temptationz betray 
each other to their children; thus ſome place their cbnſi- 
| 2 e's father, and ſome in the mother, and by d6& . 
gree is filled with-artifices and ſeuls 
1 ions of children and parents, of the young 
and the — are naturally oppoſite, by the contrary eſſecto 
of ho pe and. de dence, of expectation and experlente, 
3 or folly. on either fide; - The colours of life 
in ouch and, age appear different, as the face of nature in 
ſpring and winter. And how can children eredit the afſer- 
| een e which, qheir own eyes. an them to be 
1 5 57 2 FIRE SEW he 6 $43.50 
„ em parents aQ in fre, e as vols to enforce 
their -maxims; by the credit; of their lives. The old man 
truſts wholly to flow contrivance and gradual progreſſion: | 
the youth expects to force his way by genius, vigour, and 
procipitance. . The old man pays regard to riches, and the 
youth reverences virtge. The old man deiſies prudence: 
ihe youth commits himſelf to magnanimity aud chance. 
The young man, who intends no ill, believes that none is 
intended, and therefore acts with openneſs and candour: 
but his father, having ſuffered the injuries of fraud, is im- 
elled to ſuſpect, and — to practiſe it. Age 
with anger on the temerity of youth, and youth with | 
contempt on the ſcrupuloſity. of age. Thus parents and 
children, for the greateſt part, live on to love leſs and leſs: - 
and, if thoſe whom nature has thus cloſely united are the 
torments of each other, _ hal we * for 2 Fun 
and conſolation : "(og 4 if Fx : { £ 1 
« Sure ly, ſaid the 5 rince,-you 1 ho bins leis | 


nate in your choice o acquaintance : I am unwilling to be- ; 


lieve, that the moſt tender of all relations 1 0 
in its effects by natural neceſſity ? 14 
<« Domeſtic diſcord, anſwered ther: is not inevitab and 
fatally neceſſary 3 but yet it is not cafily avoided. /'We ſel- 
. eee Men yeyes the good und 
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evil cannot well, * evil et leſs agree with 
one another: a virtnous Fall E to variance, 


when their virtues are of different kinds, and tending to 


| extremes. In general; thoſe Parents bare maſt reverence 
who moſt deſerve it: for he that lives well cannot be 


deſp e 4 RFI Oe | ſes nee, tits,” Sou „ 
haves 7 5 aber le hl je * 0 N e af 


9255 axe 1 in continuf : 5 0 | E Caprice ot rich 
relations, whom th Noreen p jun 7 aue not offen 
Ponte * 


are, Im wives. Þ 
and, as Ix; 1s N re 1 1 1 evil 4 i than 49 a | 
the wilds Mm or 159 an og e Cal} ver be man 
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af Vii 
ve mel, laid the py rincels, WY many who live 
rag for that reaſon ; ; but J neyer found wr Ag pru- 
dence ou ught. to "Taife envy. They dream aa yn; their time 
without riendſhip, witho 1 and are driven to rid- 
themſelves of the day, of Which they 78 no 1 by 


childiſh, amyſements, or: vicious delights. _ IB | 
ings under the. coriſtant ſenſe of ſome 1 * 1 

that fills their minds with rancour, and their tongues Link 
cenſure. "They are peeviſh at home, and maleyolentabroad; | 
and, as the s of human Far make it their buſ- 
neſs and their pleaſure | to diſturb that ſociety -which, del Jars. 


en 50 its priviles s, To. live without feelin 79 SN - 


e . to 3 rtunate withquit addin Kit 1 feli icity 
of 55 fflicted without taſting the” pity, 11 
a Rats By [1-1 | gloomy than ſolitude: { it is not. eden 
excl ufion ln mankind. Marriage | has many. Pains, 'buk 5 
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ed life with preſbdice, and ſuppoſed m 
ere the did n 1 50 t 3 25 oh oa narrative, 5 he, in 
Fan 
Beetle 0 e 

inted; by 9955 5 ** fave 1 2 57 835 11 600 that 
Wo is not the danghtor of grandeur, or of power; that 
r pteſencæ id not to be bought by wealth, nor enforced 
by ueſt. It is evident, that as any man aks in « wider 
cc mpa s, he muſt be more Expoſed” to oppoſition from en- 
mity or mifcarriage from chance; whoever has many to 
peat vw govern, muſt uſe the miniſtry of many agents 
ſome g f whom will be wicked, and fome i orant; 
Tome he, will be miſled, and by others betrayed... "If he 
ratifies one he will offend another: thoſe that are not fa- 
Hast will think themfelves in jured; and, ſince favours 
tan be conferred but upon few, the greater. nutiber wk he 
always diſcontented. ? 
The diſcontent, ſaid the dine which 3 is thus un- 
reaſonable, 1 hope that I ſhall always lave e to deſpiſe, 
and you, power to repreſs.” 
„ Diſcontent, anſwered Raſſelas, will not. always be 
without reaſon under the molt juſt and vigilant adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs. None, howevet attentive, can al- 
ways diſcover that merit which indigence or faction may 
happen to obſcure and none, however powerful, can 
ways reward it. Yet, he that ſees inferior-deſert advanced 
above him, will 44 . impute that preference to partia- 
lity or caprice ; and, indeed, it can ſcarcely be hoped that 
any man, however magnanimous by nature, of exalted by 
Condition. will be able to perfiſt for ever in the fixed and 
mexorable juſtice of diftribution ; he will ſometimes in- 
dulge his Lon affections, and ſometimes thoſe of his fa- 
vourites; he will permit ſome to pleaſe him who can never 
ſerve him; he will diſcover in thoſe whom he loves, qua- 
lities which in reality they do not 3 and to thoſe, 
ow whom he receives n will in his turn en- 
* 2 5 18 
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.deavour to give ita (Thos will recommendicions kene 
prevail which were . 5 * W 
deſtructive bribery ef. ebe bers „% Banggg 
„% He that has ue do alle eie ng wrong; p< 
of that wrong muſt ſuffer the co e — if it were 
poſſible that he ſhould always a@irightly, vet When ſuch 
\tambers arg 555 judge, of his e e bad will oenſure 
and 0 —__ wink  malevolenee, and the good ſometimes 
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1 of a: cannot therefore hope 1e. 2 
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vac and placid: obſcuxity. or what can. Nader 2 2 
faction, or interoept the e tions, of him whoſe ahi- 
lities are adequate to his ho ſees with his 
on eyes the hole) circuit, of ae ho chooſes 
by bis 0 own knowledge all whom! he truſts, and whom none 
are tempted, to deceive by hope or feat ? Surely. he has % 
825 4 do dee love and tube louad, to be virtuous and 
to 102.3. 410 Zandt ill "2144 } ee 
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proportion to vifihle virtue. All. natural, and — 
political evils, are incident 2 to the bad and 6 ay — 
are confounded in the miſery of a ſamine, an 

diſtinguiſhed 56 the fury of a faction 3 they fink together 
in a tempeſt, and are driven together from their 
by invaders... All that virtue can: afford is 2 of con- 
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is princeſs; ſaid Raiſclus, you fall _into-the 
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„in 2 familiar diſquiſition, examples of na- 

and fcenes of extenſive miſery, which 

in books rather than in the world, and 
r 22 are * are ordained to . 


. ute ie 12 1 


255 d. not imngine'vſt which we do nd feel, bos 
tife: by mjfreprefemarions] I ednet bear that 
eloquence which; threatens every eſty with'a ſiege liks that 
tof: Jerufuley chat malteb famine! on every Moti of 
Joonſts,' atid ſud) r 4 wget ppm ig evevy'diat 
«that Mucs from ie Newls bloodt o 1687 aldileg 
210% O0 nebeifa ad inevitable e hic ena 
. al diſputation is a, on x 
they muſt be endured. But it is evident; that 
Head w of vun verſũb rciſtreis are e idreaded than felt; 
cchouſairds and: tür chenfands fiduriſh in youth, and-wither 


imagt wiihbar the kn of any. e domeſtic 
Hd; imd-ſhave dhe fate pleaſures and vexations; whether 
their Kings aut ilk ëπun ele whether the ar mies. of their 


«#buntry put ſue thatremernity;or rettet e While 
thuxis ard diſturbed with Inteſtine corꝑxtiti 
baffador are negotiaxingl im foreign oountries, th — 

- plies his arivikcandchier hattaiduanidrives his: 'plow for- 
board z the ndcefſabies-bf.dife ire: required uhd'obtanel; 

and the ſucceſſive buſineſs of the ſeaſons confinupy: o-rhalte 
ita worited: revolotdidrigps +120 Betrag 1912207 
* Let us oeaſe to- conlidetr what, ps; may fever 
and what, when it ſhall en will 1a [at hu- 
5 ſprvulaidui / We will not en — to modify che 

of che tlements or to then iny of kingdons. 
iti is: dur huſine ſi io con del Tian — like us hub per- 
Atormy each labouring- for ii ownhappineſs, by:promot- 

| _ an his eircle; however nart oP: dle ape f 
(3. 53078 (264% eib 2: ge e 

00.50 Marringe i is cvidemely he'diflate-of: 0 men and 
womeit are made go be companions of each other, and 
therefore I cannot be; Ache marriage is one of 
the means of happi „ing AP 7122 55e tail 
I know not, ſaid the — whether marriage be 
more than one of the innumerable modes of human milery. 
When I ſec and reckon the tarious forms of connubial in- 
ſelicity, the unexpected cauſes of laſting diſcord, the di- 

verſities of temper; the oppaſitions of: opinion, the. rude 

colliſions of contrary deſire where both are urged by vio- 
nt ini puilſes, the obſtiate conteſts of :diſagtetablgvittues, 
{Where both are renne by conſciouſneſs of g ten- 
tion, I am ſometimes ed is to think with the — 
:caſuiſts'of moſt nations, tha is rather perm 

bthan approved: and — dard tlie alteren = 2 
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that pruden 


benevolence will make marriage happy.” The gene 
of mankind is the cauſe of general complaint. What can 
be expected buj diſappointment and repentance from a 


choice made in the i immaturity of 


uns. 


padde Ao 


"is the fate 
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youth, 'in the ardour of 


dere, without Judy ment, without forebght, 9 in- 


| qui after con 


itude of judgment, or purity 'of Parents 3 6 
20 Such is che common 7. 'of marriage. 


or maiden rheeting by chance, br 


brought Weber 


otmity of opinions, 1 ſi milarity of mann ners, 


/youth, 


arti- 


fice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilitics, go home, and” 
ide another. Having little "to divert. attention, : 
When they 

are apart, and therefore concluiſt that they malt be happy 
and diſcover what nothing 'but vo- 
Juntary blindneſs before had concealed; they wear out life 
in e 


dream 


or diverbfy thought, they find themſelves uneafy 


ether. 


of 
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hardly 'reom at once for two 
begins fo bloom before the mo 
4 neither can forbear 


other. 
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may be well enough 
— Longer time will increaſe en 
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They matry, 


and charge narure With: 5 ee 
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ildren: the” ſon is eager to enjoy the 
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fore the father is willing to forlake it, and there is 
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enerations. The dau hter 
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to wiſh for che abſence of the 
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tion: one adyantage, at leaſt, will be certain; the p: wo 
will be viſhly older than thelt childien'® 7 as 9 a 

bat reaſon canjiot, collect, fad Nekayah, and. what 
experiment has not yet taiight, can be known, only, from 
the report of others.” 1 have been told that late marrjage 
are not eminently 5 rank : 


This is a queſtion too importan 
to be neglected, and I have. often propoſed it to jo 
whoſe accuracy of remark, and compretienſiveneſs of know- 
heir ſuffrages Wortky of tegatd. They have 


7 
. 


kdge, made their ſuffrages w. . 
gene rally determined, that it is dangetous for a man and 
woman to ſuſpend their fäte upon esch other, at a, time 
when opinions are fixed, and habits ate eftabliſhed ; when 
friendſhips have been contracted on both ſides, when life 
has been planned qi method, and the mind has long en- 
oyed the contemplation of its own proſpects. 
lt is ſcarcely poffible that two travelling through the 
world under the conduct of chance, ſhould have been 
reed to the ſame path, and it will not often happen 
either will quit the track which cuſtom has made pleaſing; 
When the Kelche levity of youth has ſettled into regu- 
larity, it is ſoon ſucceeded by pride aſhamed to yield, or 
obſtinacy delighting to contend. And even though mutual 
eſteem produces mutual defire to pleaſe, time itſelf, as it 
modifies unchangeably the external mien, 'determines Jlike- 
wiſe the direction of the paſſions, and gives an inflexible 
rigidity to the manners. Long cuſtoms are not eaſily bro- 
ken: he that attempts to change the courſe of h own life, 
very often labours in vain ; and how ſhall -we de that for 
others, which we are ſeldem able to do fax, ourſelyes'?? _ 


« But ſurely, interpoſed che prince, you. ſuppoſe he 
4 neg] > hencver We 


chief motive of choice forgotten or neglected. - \ T 
I ſhall ſeek a wife, it alf be my belt quieſtion, whether 
ſhe be willing to be led reaſon J 
„ Thus it is ſaid, faid Nekayah, that philbfophers are 
deceived. There are a thouſand familiar diſputes which 
reaſon never can decide; queſtions that elude inveſtigation, 
and make logic ridicu!ous ; caſes where ſomething mult be 
done, and where little can be ſaid. Conſider the ſtate: of 
mankind, and inquire how few can be ſuppoſed to act u 
any occaſions, whether ſmall or great, with all the reaſons 
of action preſent to their minds. Wretched would be the 
pair above all names of wretchedneſs, who ſhould be doom- 
ed to adjuſt by reaſon, every morning, all the minute de- 
tail of a domeſtick day. + e "by 4 
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ch Sg nor too late for oh, usb and 
1 Every our, anſwered the princeſs, pL pre- 
judice in fayour of the pobition ſo often utter 117 
wouth of Imlac, That {brad lets ber, gifts on th 7.06 
Ns and on the left. Thoſe conditions, -which. aer 
75 attract geſire, are ſo e fo that, as we 
proach Ons we recede from anoth here are, * 0 
ed that we cannot ſeize bod, "but; by too; much pru- 
58% may. paſs between them . too great a diſtance to 
reach either. This is often the fate of Jong copſideratian; 
| e nothing Ho endeavours 2 do more than! 18 2 
ed to uma nity. Flatter not 8 1 ſelf with contraricti 
pleaſure, of the bleſſings, fot be te you 7915 your ct _ 
. and be content. No man dan . the fruits af autumn 
hile be is eee d. his enk with the re of the 
| g: no man can, at the ſame 1 * Sag 3 
5 fers hk hg the FO Ys the Nile. PL 
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2 % sft zalenig Sd TS? 
Hi c0d joeangeed Some vided 
lac, ſaid. Raſſelas, I have been taking. fnom the, prib- 
2 the diſmal irony of. Privage bfez and en almoſt dis. 
couraged from Zurther march.“ { 5% e i: 20501utq ien 
15 It ons. to me, Had, Imlacy that while yo. are mak. 
ing the .cboice of liſe, you neglect to line. 1 You wander 
about a ſingle city, which, however Jaxge and (divatfified; 
can now afford few novelties, and forget that you ate in a 
country, famous among the earlieſt, mpnarehies ſat the 
wer and wiſdom of ie inhabitents i ,a-countuy.where the 
ciences firſt a thnt illuminate the. world; and beyond 
mich thou ALS chunt be raerd of wig ſockety ny Wong | 
ö 1 0 v8 
7 — old Egyptians Hove Jef behind them Wenne 
of induſtry and power, before hi uropean męgni- 
ßcence is confeſſed to fade away. The ruins of their ars 
chitecture are the ſchools of modern builders, and frani 
e wonders which time has ſpared we wha conjefture, 55 
ugb uncerzainly, what it has deſtrayed . 
„ M if Kage ſaid Raſſelas, does not ngen 
we 20. fy piles of ſtone, ot mounds of ganrh; my by» 
ſineſs is with man. I game hither vot to meaſute fragments 
of Fog or trace choaked aqueducts, but to lackigpeq 3 
the various ſcenes of the preſent world.. 
* The things that are no. before us, Silah endend 
require attentiqn, and. deſetve it. Mhat have I t0 do with 
heroes or the monuments; of ancient times ? with times 
which never can return, and heroes, whoſe form of life 


vas different from A nt the preſent canduian mankind Ke 


— or allows 2” e bl * 
o know. an thing. 7 the poet, we mult know 
is EY ; to ſęe men we ſec their works, that wWe 
2 bahay reaſgn has ditated or paſſion has incited, 
d What are the molt pawerful motives/of action 
Te jug o rightiy of the preſent we muſt. oppoſe it to the 
or all Judgment: is comparatiye, and of the future 


nothing can. be known, Phe truth is, no mind ĩs much 
—_— len * Prelent: * — | 
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fill u not all our moments, Our paſſions are joy 


grief, love and hatred, nd * Of joy and — 

the paſt is the 28. = future = 2 25 

even love and hatred reſpect the paſt, for the cauſe muſt 
| have been bef6re'the effect. 


* 'The preſent ſtate of things is the r of the 
former, and it is natural to inquire what were the ſources 
of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that we ſuffer, If 
we act only for ourſelves, to negle& the ſtudy of hiſtory is 
not prudent : if we are intruſted with the care of others, 
it is nat juſt. Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal; 
and he may properly be chatged with evil who refuſed t 

learn how he might prevent it. 

« There is no part of hiſtory ſo generally uſeful as chat 
which relates the progreſs of the human mind; the 
improvement of reaſon, the ſucceſſive advances of ſcience, 

the vieiſſitudes of learning and ignorance which are the 
light and darkneſs of 'thinking beings, the extinction and 
reſuſcitation of arts, and the revolutions of the intellec- 
tual world. If accounts of battles and invaſions are pecu- 
liarly the buſineſs of princes, the uſeful or elegant arts are 
not to be neglected; thoſe who have kingdoms to porern 
have underſtandings to cultivate.” ' 

% Example is always more efficacious .than pibceyet. 'A 
ſoldier is formed in war, and a fo ainter muſt copy pictures. 
In this, contemplative life has the advantage: great actions 
are ſeldom ſeen, but the labours of art are always at hand 
for thoſe ha defire to know what” art has been able to 
per ferm. 
* When the eye of the imagination . After vid an 
uncommon work, the next tranſition of an active mind is 
to the means by which i it was performed. Here begins 01 
true uſe of ſuch contemplation; we enlarge our com 
henſion by new ideas, and perhaps recover ſome art lo th 
mankind, or learn what is leſs perfectly known in our own 
my At leaſt we compare our own with former times, 
and either rejoice at our improvements, or, what is the firſt | 
motion towards good, diſcover our defects. 

% J am willing, faid the prince, to ſee all that can de- | 
| ſerve my ſearch.” « And I, faid the 12 ſhall rejoice 
to learn ſomething of the manners of antiquity.” 
„ The moſt pompous monument of Egyptian e 
and one of the bulky works of manual induſtry, ſaid 
ee W OO POT AT 
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of hiſtory, and of which the earlieſt natptlich Mars us 
FU: 


only uncertain traditions. Of theſe' the greateſt "is 

ſtandipg very little injured by tim... 
40 12 us viſit them to-morrow, faid Nekayah. I haye 
often heard of the Pyramids, and ſhall not feſt, till I hape 
{een them within and without with my own'cyes.*, 
. „ Deer an i993 bG1 
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 Trry visir Tu Iss. 
ME reſolution being thus taken, they "ſet out the 
next day. They laid tents upon their camels, be- 

ing reſolved to ſtay among the Pyramids till their cutioſity 


was fully ſatisfied.” They travelled gently, turned aße ts 
every thing remarkable, ſtopped from time to time and cn: 


yerſed with the inhabitants, and obſerved the various ap-! 
| pearances of towns ruined and inhabited, of wild and cul- 
F 
When they came to the t id, they were aſto- 
niſhed at es ab of che baſe, 4 height of the top. 
Imlac explained to them the principles upon 'whict the py- 
ramidal form was chofen for a fabrick intended to c. 
extend its duration with that of the world: he ſhewed that 
its gradual diminution gave it ſuch' ability,” as defeated all 
the common attacks of the elements, and could ſcarcely 
be overthrown by earthquakes themſelves, the leaſt re- 


ſiſtible of natural violence. A concuſſion that ſhould ſnat- 
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tinent. 


They meaſured all its dimenſions and pitched their tents 


at its foot. Next day they prepared to enter its interior 
apartments, and having hired the common guides climbed” 
up to the firſt paſſage, when the favourite of M 
looking into the cavity, * back and trembled. Pe- 


kuah, faid the princeſs, of what art thou afraid 7“ 4 Of 


the narrow entrance, anſwered the lady, and of the dread- 
ful gloom. I dare not enter a place which muſt ſurely be 
inhabited by unquiet ſouls. The original poſſeſſors of theſe 
dreadful. vaults will ſtart up before us, and perhaps ſhut us 
in for ever.” She ſpoke; and threw her arms round the 


| | It 
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fi, W your fear be. of apperitions, 92 the 
. 111 


will promiſe you lafety : there Is no danger f from 
he that is 825 hunted will be ſeen no as HA 
. That | 427 dead are ſren no _ aid Imlac,. 1 will 
not Wee e to. maintain, againſt the concurrent 7 
varied teſti mony of all ages, and of all nations. ere. is 
no people, rude or learned, among whom r of 
the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, which 
| preg prevails as far as human nature is diffuſed, could 
come univerſal only by its truth: thoſe, that never heard of 
one another, would No have agreed in a tale which nothing 
but experience can make credible. That it is doubted by 


ſingle cavillers, can very little weaken the general evidence; 


upd. 6 ſome who deny it with their tongues conſeſs it by their 


es. 
Let 1 do Ta wean to add new .terrors.to-thoſe, which, 
have — — ſei upon Peł 1. There can be 00 reaſan 
1 the pyramid more than other 
why i _ — they — 5 have power or will to hurt in- 
nocence and puxity. Our entrance is no violation of their 
privileges; we can take nothing from them, how. en can 
* * them?“? 
My dear 8 ſaid the princeſs, 1. ill always 90 
DT Ab, hg and Imlac ſhall follow you. Remember that 
you If E companion of the princeſs of Abiſſinia. .,. 
If: ne is pleaſed that der ſervant chevld die, 
7 7 the Jady, let her command ſome death leſs 7 
than encloſure in this horrid cavern. You know I gare 
not diſahey. y u; 1 muſt go if you command me; but, if l 
once enter, I never ſhall come back,” 
N "The er ſaw that ber fear was $90 ſtrong for expoſty- 
lation or . and embracing her, told her that ſhe: 
ſhould. ſtay in the tent till their return} Pekuah was yet 
t. ſatisfied, but e the princeſs not to purſue ſo 
dread ful 15 2 as that of entering the receſ es of the 


Pat ugh. I cannot teach courage, faid Nekayab, 
TI ouſt not —— FREY u. ar ae mne AE | 
Wee bites aa 6 * | 
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(299. bit webe am irn e vülnerg At 11 
! viſot I 
\EKUAH deſcended to the tents, and the reſt ren N 
the pyramid: they paſſed through the galleries, ſur- 
reed the vaults” of” marble and examined the cheſt in 
ich the body of the founder is ſuppoſed to have been 


repoſited. The, then ſat dow ne of the mo 

8005 ae 72152 white berke they att 2 22 
return. 
„ We hive now, ſaid Inas, gates our aden 
exact view of the reiten work” of man, except. the 
of China. ann 

Of ue vin it is erf ert 10 Agen the müss oh 
ſceuted'# wealthy and eie der nation from the ineurſons 
bf Barbäfians, whoſe unfkilfulnels in arts made it eaffer 
for them to ſupply their wants by tapine than by induſtry, 
and who from time tb dime pours upon che habitations 
of peaceful cmfnierce, ag vu deſcend upon domeſtick 
bl. Their celerity and fferceneſs made the wall — 
And cheir i 1 fiorance made it efitacions:' IEF, 
But for the pyràmids no reaſon has be deen EPI 
adequate tb tlie coſt and labour of the work. The narrow- 
neſs of · the chiambers proves chat it could afford no retreat 
from entities, and drafts might have been repoſited at 
far leſs expenee with equal ſecurity It ſeems to Rave been 


erected only in compliance with that hunger of imagina- 


tion Which 21 inceffantly upon life, and muſt be always 
appeaſed b one Non Thoſe who have ay 
| wy that * 

that has 


577 muſt Emlarge their defires. - He 
107 ug a I" fe plied, malt Soph fo £ 
build for i and extend his pus rr the utmoſt power, 
of Roman Pet 


to form anbttier win. 
1 cohfider this mighty BAT a 2 enorme of tis 
inſuficiehey of human enjoymetits, A king, whoſe power 


rmance, that. He thay 1 not de ſoon- "reduced $28 


is unlimited, and whoſe treaftires furmount all real” and 


1 wanits; is compelled to ſolace; by the erection of 
L the fatie of dominion and taſteleſneſs f 
Klares, and te * the tedisufneſs of declining Hfe, 
1 th6ufands 3 8 and one tone, 


1 


1 + 11 1 1 KG 
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for no purpoſe, laid upon another. Whoever thou att, 
that, not content with a moderate condition, -1magineſt 

happineſs in royal magnificence, and dreameſt that com- 

mand or riches can feed the appetite of novelty with per. 


u : | 7 
| pet al gratifications, ; ſurvey the pyramids, and conſeſs thy 
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THEY roſe. up, and returned through the cavity t 


| vhich they had entered, and the princeſs prepared 


| | favourite a long narrative ef dark labyrinths, and 
| coſtly, rooms, and of the different impreſſions which the 
| varieties of the way had made upon her. But when they 
came to their train, they ſound every one ſilent and, dejeti- 
ed; the men diſcovered ſhame and fear in their. counte- 
nances, and the women were weeping in their tents. 
What had happened they did not, try to conjecture, but 
immediately. inguired. % You: had farce — as 
the pyramid, ſaid one of the attendants, when à troog gf 
Arabs ruſhed upon us: we were too few to reſiſt them, 
and too flow to eſcape. They were about to ſearch the 
-tents, ſet us on our camels, and drive us along before them, 
when the approach of ſome Turkiſh horſemen put them to 
flight; but they ſeized the lady Pekuah with her two maids, 
and carried them away: the Turks are now purſuing them 
by our inſtigation, but I fear they will not be able to over- 
whe on | N a%% 4 * os ries 
The princeſs was overpgyered with ſurpriſe and grief. 
Raficlas in the firſt heat of his . alBs. ordered bi 
ſervants, to follow him, and prepared to purſue the robbers 
with his ſabre. in his hand. „ Sir, ſaid Imlac, what can 
you hope from violence or'valour ? the Arabs. are mounted 
on horſes trained to battle did retreat; we have only beaſts 
of burden. By leaving our preſent ſtation we may loſe the 


princeſs, but cannot hope to regain Pekuah.  ' - 
In a ſhort time the Turks returned, having not been able 
to reach the enemy. The princeſs burſt out into new la- 
mentations, and Raſſelas could ſcarcely forbear to reproach 
them with cowardice; but Imlac was of opinion, . 
9 N * eſcaps 
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eſcape of the. Arabs was no additi on to their mis! & | 


For perliaps they would have” Killed their bg N 
han hive ho ak mw 980 0 1 d 
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. HER was not ids 10 be ho 9 9 7 * | 
my Ld tn to Cine e their "oe tor —̃ 
cenfuring the negligence of the vernment,. lamenting ® 
_ Ls own raſhneſs which had Nnegh ed to procure A Peak 5 
agining many expedients by which. the Joſs of Pekuah 
Ha t have been p N e e and reſolvin to. do 


for her r recoyery, t ugh non e could fin 4 any [bing prop 
1 ah retited to ber I, where re her. en 


N 


nen 


neſs in the world for à long time, and 9 5 
expect a change of fortune. They hoped 1 5 ſome : 
would befall her whereſvever ſhe was, and that 
miſtreſs would find another friend who. abt ſupply ber 
place. 
2 The princeſs made nem no anſwer, and they 3 | 
the form of condolence, not mAh grieved in par hearts 15 
chat the favourite was loſt. 
Next day the prince ty: to the Baſſa A 3 of 
the wrong which he had ſuffered, and a petition for redreſs. 
The Baſſa threatened to-puniſh the robbers, but did not at- 
tempt to catch them, nor indeed, could any account or de- 
ſcription be given by which he might direct the purſuit. 
It ſoon appeared that nothing * be done by autho- | 
rity. Governors, being accuſtomed to hear of more crimes 
than they can puniſh, and more wrongs than they can re- 
dreſs, ſet themſelves: at eaſe by indiſeriminate negligence, 
and preſently forget the requeſt when they loſe ligt t of 2 os 
itioner. | . 
Imlac then endeavoured to gain ſome ineligens b pr by pri- 
vate agents. He found en pretende L p 
knowledge of all the haunts of the Arabs, and to pms 4 
correſpondence with their chiefs, and who readily undertook 
W 'Of theſe, ſome were nah 
wi 


7 — g ; : - 


trou tek and that lady Pekuah had enjoyed. ed. 
© reaſ I 
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nie were beruf accounts w > fe 


covered to be Falſe, " Bit the princeſs eh 4 ug 
means, however imp —_— to be left untried. While ya 


was doing ſom wy hope ahve. — 
pedient failed, 0 Nn l eſted ; 1 one meſſe 
returned unſucceſsful, ale — diſpatched, to, a d 


ent quirter. AJ TYon? 
wo- ED R now 


paſſed, Refs of Pek 
Had Been“ the hopes whit they had e Ty 
_ raiſe 1 EW more 8 11 he E Pringe 


ben 0 fork oy 16 be "tried ſunk « own oy 
"in 12 555 55 5 Wich e times. he re 
| * wii" the ea 60 * by 1 7 | 
to t: Tr nd het. „ Had "nor" 


Se 1 8 TefeHed 1 ee, Pekyah had i nd 
dared — 115 of h Fed "more, She © ach to have feared 

= A ſevere look would have « 2279 
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1 Nee 1 W d would | Kaye, 


| ulgence tevail” po! 
7 Why Pa I Pos 6ak. and Tefule. to hear : Fe! Ree 
"as kin 'printels, ſaid 1 — "do 77 8 re v. yourſell 


6 the, vt Lonß der that 48 Blimeab by WATCH ee 
Aan beth Cafes. Wait tenderneſs 10 the fithi= 
52 Pekuah: was generous and kind. When. v we 150 a- 
to dür Aut we commit 0 event to him 174 
T àactlolis oh goverhed, aud 5 will To r no 
9 * finally puniſhed 97 obedience. When, in proſpe 
-of ſome fobd, Whether natural or morkl, we break the 
by Fen cried 1 e withdraw from the direction of 


take all conſeg uences upon ourlely 
E which fo * ow the colipetich of cauſes and eats | 
as that H il vetiture to 46 wrong in. Ader to ds .righ 
When % ue ol. 275 by lawfu Fenn, we may r always 
conſole Gl mitkarris e by the hope ee recor 175 F 
When we <dtifult'si Key Cut i G, and att coup fit 
2 Hieater ay 1 to 8666 5 city 25 pn 
ries of right and wrong, 4 can FEY y even 9 5 5 
ceſs, becauſe we cannot eſcape dhe, gh le" 0 
Fault: but, if we niilcatry; ; the 1 fap oititment is ifremedi- 
ſy eſtbitered. How ge * he arrow of 1 wi 0 | 
at once i the of guilt, a e e Yexation of cala: 
we which gui as brought upon 5 


wi 
1 

4 * I * 
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; Condit princeſs * have been jour con- 
dition, if the lady Pekyah had entreated to accompany you, 
and being compelled to ſtay in the tents, had been 75 
away z or how wquld you have borne the Sana, e tele 
tad forced her into the p ramid, ang. tay ac ore 


in a 


gonies of terrour /” 

54 Had eicher hanpened, faid Nekapab, | I WY not hare 

endured life till now: I ſhould. have tortured to mad- 

neſs by the remembrance of ſch/cruelty, or muſt have 1 

in abhorrence of, myſelf.“ 5 ien nnen ras be; rb $f2ry? 
.« This at leaſt, nid Imlac, is the preſent, reward of yir+ 

tuous conduQ, 92 75 A9;. unlucky. conſequence en ee *. 
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TEEAYAH Ws 1 . to herſelf, IR 
that no exil is en but that which is acc 
panied with conſciouſneſs of wrong. She was, from tl 
time, delivered from the violence of tempeſtiious e 
and ſunk into ſilent penſiveneſs and gloomy tranguillity. 
She ſat from morning to evening recolleQing all that had 
been done or ſaid hy 124 Pekuah, dee up with care 
every trifle on Which Pekuah had. ſet! an accidental value, 
and which might recal to mind any little incident or care- 
leſs converſation, / The ſentiments of her, whom the now 
expected to ſee no more, were. treaſured in her memory as 
rules of life, and ſhe deliberated to no other end than, to 
conjecture on any occaſion, , would have been the opi. 
nion and eg unſel of Pekuah. 

The women, by whom ſhe was ae EAN nothing 


of her real condition, and therefore ſhe could not talk to " | 


them but with caution, and, reſerve. She began to remit; 
her curioſity, haying no great care to collect notions which, 
ſhe had no convenience of uttering. Raſſelas endeavoured, 
firſt to comfort, and afterwards . to. diyert her; he hi 
muſicians, to whom the ſeemed to liſten, but did not hear 


them, and procured. maſters {h to wa fa wr in ley Far . 


whaſe leftures, when 
to I x . gl 
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ber ainbition' of ereellknce. Aud her mina, Totted 
feng mort ezeurßvntz a recufved 10 the km of 5 
12 ff (3} 55 E LECT It 7115 > Uu 
lahr ge b mot. eren. "enjoined to tens 
kis inquities; and Kone, mi ny pn de bad pet 
heard of Pekuah, till at beivg able tö return dhe princeſt 

the anfdet trat The deftedh he was lels and Hſe whe : 

come into her preſence. Steeg his back ward ne Ok 

. commanded en to attend her“ ve Von are wer; fuld — 
confound impatience with reſentment or to: ſußpoſe that 
Charge with negligence, berzuſe 1 repine at ybuùr un- 
fucceſsftlficfs. I do not mueh Wonder at your Abſeneg 1 
know that the unhappy are never pleaſing, ani that all 
naturally avoid the contagion of miſery. To hear com- 
plaints is weariſome alike to the wretched and the happy; 
for who would doudy. by adventitidus grief, the ſhort 
2 of gaiety which life allows us? or who, that is 


de 
ſeries a1 0f 480er? LR 18 evils,, will add to them the mi- 


The time is SF when none ſhall be diſturbed an 
longer by the Gghs of Nekzyah: mf ſearch aſtef happ 
1e an l N geen the 
with in des Aatertes and decthts, ind wi hide myſelf 
ſolitude without any other care than to N 5 
thopghts, and regulate my 4 "4 conſtunt ſucebſſbn of 
intiocent oceupations, / till, wi mind purified from all 
earthly defires, I fhallen 7 r Rate; to Which all are 
deten and in which” 1 a le to enjoy the friend- 
ſhip of Kb 07 843! It) Joy i .. 
* Do nt ee Arnd, mig Imlac; by Tirvvoealie 
determinations, not incre: the burden of life by a volün - 
| tary accumulation of miſery: che wearineſs of retirement 
will continue or 1 "when _ 2 of ne Pei 95 
tten. That you have been ived of one 17 $ 
10 Very g6 good WIR for rejection '6f the reſt." © 122 
. Since Peküah was taken ftbm te; ſald the breed, 1 
nick no pleaſure to 7 — or to retain. She that has no ohe 


to love or truſt. ittle to hope. She Wants the radical 
| principle of hipy We thay, perhaps, allow that whit 
ſatibfaction this world can ae, + ut ariſe frem the con- 


junction of wealth, goodneſs: wealth is 
nothing but ab it is 7 0 — nothing bur 
as it i 5 communicated: they kr therefore be imparted 
t Ker, und to hm * "now * Wa lags 
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them? Goodneſs — ean been. 
joyed without a Per, and gqodaeſs way de praftiſed in 
eee Rol e 0 1 gu 1 
« How far ſolitude may admit goodneſs, or advance it, 
I ſhall not, replied Imlac, diſpute at preſent. Remember 
the confeſſion of the-piqus hermit, Tou will wiſh to return 
into the world, when the image of your companion has 
left your thoughts,” That time, ſaid Nekayaly will ne- 
ver come. The generous frankneſs, the modeſt obſequi- 
ouſneſs, and the faithful ſecrecy of my dear Pekuah, will 


always be nee e f wre lire g =p 
folly? {ad omit las ih % 11 
The ſtate of a mind 3 a ſuddenſcalamity; 
{aid Imlac, is like that of the fabulous inhabitants of _— 9 ur 
created. earth, who; when the firſt night came upon them, 
ſuppoſed that day would never return. When the clouds 
of ſorrow gather over us, we ſee nothing beyond them, nor 
can imagine how they / will be diſpelled: yet a new day fuc«! 
ceeded to the night, and ſorrow is never long without a! 
dawn of eaſe; | they who reſtrain themſelves from re- 
ceiving comfort, do as the ſavages would have done, had 
they put out their-eyes' when it was dark. Our minds, 
like our bodies, are in continual flux; ſomething is hourly- 
loſt, and ſomething acquired. To loſe much at once is in- 
convenient to either, but while the vital powers remain un- 
injured, nature will find the means of reparation. Di- 
tance has the ſame effect on the mind as on the eye, and 
while we glide along the ſtream of time, whatever we leave 
behind us is always lefſening, and that which we approach 
inereaſing in magnitude. Do not ſuffer life to 8 4 
will grow muddy for want of motion: commit yourſelf 
again to the current of the world; Pekuah will vaniſh: by 
degrees; you will meet in your way ſome other favourite,” | 
or learn to diffake yourſelf in general converſation.” % 
At leaſt, ſaid the prince, do not deſpair beſore all re- 
medics have been tried: the inquiry aſter the unfortunate 
lady is ſtill continued, and ſhall. be carried on with yer” 
greater diligenee, on condition that you will promiſe do 
bow Fl fe” ee for the event! mann dann | 
2 Fi 
* We . A reaſonable; and m 
che promiſe to her brother, who had been adviſed by Imiae 
e e 9 ng e 
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gaining Pekush, but he ſuppoſed, that if be: could ſecure. 
the interval of à yeat, the- princeſs would be thay, "y wo. 
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KATA H, beg chat a was cmitied for the- 
recovery of her favourite, and having, by her pro- 
miſe, ſet her intention of retirement at a diſtance, began 
i ceptibly to return to common cares and common | 
pleaſures. She rejoiced without ber on conſent at the 


ſuſpenſion of her ſorrows, and ſometimes caught berſelf 


with indignation in the act of turning away her mind 
from the remembrance of her; whom yet the reſolved dal 
to forget. 1 
She ther erbetene e certain hour of the day 92 moths | 
tation on the-merits and fondneſs of Pekuah, and for ſome 
weeks retired conſtantly at the time fixed, and returned 
with her eyes ſwollen and her countenance elouded. By 
degrees ſhe: grew leſs ſcrupulous, and ſuffered any im 
ant and preſſing avocation to the tribute of daily 
tears: She then yielded to leſs occaſions; ſometimes fc 
what ſhe was indeed afraid to remember, and, at la, 
22 n herielf from the wy 3 70 periodical alllice 


"hes teal love of Pekuah was yet not diminithed. A 
thouſand occurrences. brought her back to memory, and a 
thouſand wants, which nothing but the confidence of friends 
ſhip can ſupply, made her frequently regretted. She there - 
fon ſolictted ImJac never to "td. from inquiry, and ta 
leave no art of intelligence untried, that, at leaſt; ſhe might 
have: the comfort of knowing that ſhe did not ſuffer 'by- 
negligence or fluggiſnneſs. Yet what, faid ſhe, is to be 
expected from our purſuit of bappineſs, when we find the 
ſtate of life to be ſuch, that happineſs itſelf is the cauſe of 
miſery ? Why ſhould we endeavour to attain that, of which 
the poſſeſſion cannot be ſecured? I ſhall -henceforward fear 

to yield my heart to excellence, however bright, or to fond - 
neſe, however n left: I ſhould leſe again what I have: 
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P ſexen months, one of the meſſerigers, who had been fest 


away upon the day when the promiſe wus drawn from 


the princeſs, returned, after many unſueceſeful-ramibles, 


from the borders of Nubia, with an account that Pekuahk 


was in the hands of an Arab chief, who poſſeſſed” u eaſtle 
or fortreſs on the extremity of Egypt. The Arab, whoſ- 


revenue was plunder, was willing to reſtore her, with her 


two attendants, for tv hundred ounces of} gold. 
The price was no ſubject of debate. The 


might ſo cheaply be ranſomed. She could not think of de- 


laying for a moment Pekuah's happineſs or her own, but 


entreated her brother to fend back the meſſenger wirh the 
ſum required. Imlac being” confulted, was not ver, con- 
fident of the veracity of > Ne relator, and was ſtill more 
doubtful of the Arab's faith, who might, if he were too 
liberally truſted, detain at once, the money and the cap- 


tives. He thought it dangerous to put themſelves in the | 


power of the Arab, by going into his diſtri, and could 


not expect that the Rover would ſo much expoſe himſelf as 
to come into the lower country, where he; might be ſeized 


by the forces of the Baſſa. 


o 


It is difficult to negociate where neither will truſt. - But 


Imlac, after ſome deliberation, directed the meſſenger to 


| propoſe that Pekyah ſhould be conducted by ten horſemen 
to the monaſtery of St. Antony, which is ſituated in the 


deſerts of Upper- Egypt, Where ſhe ſhould be met by the 
ſame number, and 2 — ſhould be padde. 


That no time might be Joſt, as they erpecked that he 
propofal would not be refuſed, bey idee bega: 
their journey to the monaſtery z and, when they arrived, 


Imlac went forward with the former meſſenger to the 
Arab's fortreſs. Raſſelas was deſirous to go with them; 


but neither his ſiſter nor Imlae would conſent-. The Arab, 
according to the cuſtom of his ation, obſerved the laws of 
hoſpitality with great exactneſs to thoſe ho put themſelves,” 


into his power, and; in a few days, brought Pekuah with 
her wal 
receiving the ſtipulated price, be reſtored; 


4 


princeſs was. 
in extaſies when ſhe heard that her favourite was alive, and 


by eaſy journies, to ag wwe nh nes; where 
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e 
3 Cairo beyond all danger of rob- 


or violence. 
1 and her/ favourite 7 mbraced each other with 
tranſport too violent to be expreſſed, and went out toge· 
1 tears of tonderneſs. in dere f 
chasge pruſeſpons of kindneſs, and Grebe; 
buours chey returned into the, refectory of cs 
where in the preſence of the prior and r 
8 of en the * of her adventures, 
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were DRE 
223 ea us, or were af 
of menacing. 

« mages hey the Arabs 1255 themſelyes out of * they 
ee their courſe, and as I was leſs haraſſed by external 
Violence, I began to feel more unealineſs in ME 8 
After ſome time we ſtopped near a ſpring - ſhaded wi 
trees in a pleaſant meadow, where we were ſet upon the 
ground, and offered ſuch refreſhments as our maſters, were 

ng- I was ſuffered to fit with my maids apart, from 
the reſt, and none attempted to comfort or inſult us. 
Here I firſt began to. feel the full weight of my miſery 
The girls, fat weeping in filence, and from time to time 
looked. on me for ſuccour. I knew not to what condition 
we Ne doomed, nor could e where wilds 7g 
ce of our captivity, or hence to of de- 
pare of 12 f. the hands of robbers a 1 7 and 
had no reaſon to ſuppoſe that their pity was more. than 
their juſtice, < chat they would forbear the ation of 
any ardour of deſire, or caprice af cruelty. 1 * 


Rn * to. pacily them b L. 
e ing 
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Kaese See e 
ſince We wiere now carried 
„ pen wg ow I's — yo. arch, — — , 
ie; e ere (0. Again 
maids: clung round ne, an reſuſed e 
commanded them not to inritate . thoſa hai had "0 ino their 
—— We — — 6 pert/ of, 585 day 
| . B BUY» | 
| by moon-light to the ſide of A hill . 
was tationedi:; Their te pitehed, 

fires kindled, and our _—_ was ———— 
beloved by tis-dependentss,! ; 939 wins — ">. 
_ 10 462We- were xedehigd into way tent, here 
women who had attended their eee 

They ſet before us the fapper, 5% * —— 
Ad. — it rather tb, [encourage ] ide "worked, . 
piy with any appetite af»myrown.! When dhe meat was 
taken away, che prend „hen carptts gor repoſe. how 
weary, and hoped tp bnd in * hat e Aiſtreſs 


which nature ſeldom ſolt. therefore 
to be undreſt, Lohſerye — led, xerpeat- 
noſtiy upon me, not expecting, expect ing, eren le lee me go 
8 When my:upperiveit was taken, off, 


were 2 Iſtruck with chen endaut of 

hr i and _—_— .m-timpra6lly. a her hand upon the 

embroidery. She then went out, and, in ga ſhort time, 

| cine duck at INT 

by: rity a A 8 

= the. uſual a&@-of-reverence, and otakingyme-by. the 
hand, placed/me in à ſmaller tent, ſpread, it nE 


A 
| yu where I ſpent the night quietly with my maidss+ 1, 2 tn 


„In the morning, 26 l Was fitting on the: graſs; the 
dhief of the troop came towards me. I roſe up to geceite 
him, and he bow¾ed with great — 4. Uuſtrions lady, 
faitl he, my fortune is better than 2 to Dape 3 
Lam told by, ny. women, that I have; arp * »My 
camp.“ 6. Sir, anſwered! 1, your —— ye daceivod 
themſelves and you 3: Jam not a princeſs, hat an unhappy 
ſtranger who intended ſoon to have left this Fountsy, in 
Shit 1 am noi to be jmpriſoned for ever - Mhoever, 
or whenct ſoever, you are, tetutned the Arab, your dreſs, 
and that of your ſervante, ſbew. youm unk to he High, and 


your wealth to be great. FI ſhould. 2 can o 


7 n danger ef 0 5 


AE 
its A8 8 E 1 4 8, 1444 


perpetual l eaptivity? The purpoſe of m ineurfions ig 60 
ricreaſe my riches, or, mote properly, 25 gather tribute. 
The ſons of Tſhmael are the natural and hereditary” lords - 

this part of the continent, which in ufurped' by late in- 

vaders, and lowcborn tyrarits, from whom we are'c 
Jed to take een e denfed eo roma 
violence of 


en en II 2 10 nl 51 on nnn ve" 
b lietle, ſald I did 1 1 that | t ſhould 
fallen upon me % h bind ud nn bebt 110 


10 — ons anſwered tho Arab, ſhould always be 
If the eye of hoſtility could learn roverence or 
75 — Uke ours had -exempt from i 
ie the angels of on ſpread their toils alike for 
— and the . for "the might arid the mean. Do 
not be diſconſolate: I am not one of the lawleſs and cruel 
overs of the deſert; N civil life: I will 
fix your — —— gire a paſſport to me 1, and | 
: y ſtipulation with nice ality.” 1 ES 
0 N vin I'caflly believe that I was pleaſed 8 bis 
Fotirteſy'1 and-finding that his 3 paſſion was de- 
e of money, I began now to think my danger leſs,” for I 
knew that no ſum Would be thought too great for the re- 
jeaſe of Pekuah,' I told him, that he ſhould have no rea- 
ſon to charge me with ingratitude, if I was uſed with 
Kkindneſe, and that any ranſome which nn be er II 
for # maid of common rauk, would be paid 
muſt not perſſſt to rate me as a pinks, He He 104 he would 
conſidet whaths Hould demand,” and the en en ee 
| and retired. ' | 
C Boon after the ben came Feat me; a 3 
"Ing to be more officioys than the other, and my maids 
themſelves were ſerved with reverence. We teabelled: on- 
wurd by ſhort ys. pong menos comune eg 
me, that my ranſom muſt be two hundred ounces of | 
which I not only promiſed him, but told him, I 


-would 14d iy mine, OY maidg wer honoura- 


Dir treated. 
„ I never knew the 5 add bee From chat 
EA r 
was longer or as commande tents 
epi e R- We now had camels 
mer en for wen 7 e 
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always at mj gde, and [ amuſed! myſelf. witty obſerving the | 
manners of the vagrant nations, and with viewing remains 
of ancient etlifices, with which thoſe deſerted countries 

appear r e in fone: diftaine ages. laviſhly embel- 
| liſhed- Cf. T3 Aga t 378: 10 Y STS Biz Bag (49. 134; FEL -+ + 
„ The thief: of cha och Was a e from illiterate - 
he was able to travel by the ſtars or the compaſs, and had 
marked, in his erratick / enpeditions, ſuch places as are 
moſt worthy the notice of à paſſenger. He obſerved to 
me, that buildings are always beſt pteſerved in places little 
frequented, and difficult of acceſs: for, when ouce 2 coun 
try declines from its primitive ſplendour, the more inhabĩ- 
tants are loft, the quicket ruin will be made. Walls ſupply 
ſtones more eaſily than quarries, and palaces and temples 
will be — wende rs.” 
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FE made - wary in ef 48 8 3 ſome 
| weeks, whether, as our chief pretended, for 
my gratification, or as I rather ſuſpected, for ſome con- 
venience of his Cn. I erdeavoured to appear contented 
where ſullenneſs and reſentment. would have been of no 
uſe, and that endeavour conduced much to the calmneſs of 
my mind; but m heart was always with Nekayah, and | 
the ankles of the night much overbalanced the — % 
ments of. the day. My women, who threw all their cares 
upon their miſtreſs, ſet their minds at eaſe from the time 
when they ſaw. me treated with reſpect, and gave them- 
ſelves up = the incidental alleyiations of gur fatigue. with- 
out ſolicitude or ſorrow, I was pleaſed with their pleaſure, 
and animated with their Godt} ni ig My condition had 
loſt much of its terrour, ſince I found that the Arab 

ed the country merely to get riches, Avarice is an uni- 
form and tractable vice: other intellectual diſtempers are 
Aifferent in different conſtitutions. of mind; that Which 
ſooths the pride of one will offend, the pride of another: 
but to the | Arch of the covetous there ba . en, ways 


. 50 5k 
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„% At laſt we came to the dwelling of our chiaf, a 
and ſpacious houſe built with — in an ſiſland af the 
Mile, Which lies, as I Was told, under the trapick. 4 Lady, | 
fai the Arab, you ſhall reſt after your journey a feu 
— in — ado where you are to conſider [yourſelf as 
occupation- 3 I have thereſore choſen 
155 2 — from whach I can iſſue unexpected, 
and to which I can retire; unpurſued- Lou may now re- 
poſe in Tecurity : here are; few! pleaſures, but here is no 
danger. He then led me iuto the inner apartments; and 
{eating me on the. richeſt couch, bowed to the ground. 
ik malig; e me as _ 8 me 
wi ity 3 ing ſoon informed that I Vs a great 
| detained only for my ranſom, they began 0 vie wt 
other in obſequiouſneſa and. reverente. 46 * 
« Being again comforted with new aſſuran 
liberty, I was for ſome days diverted from impatience 55 
the novelty of the place. The turrets overlooked the 
country to a rn and a rens, view of many 
windings of t In the day I wandered from one 
place to ee as wks courſe of the ſun varied the ſplen- 
dour of the proſpect, and faw many things which 1 had 
never ſeen before. The crocodiles and n a are 
common in this unpeopled region, and I often lodked upon 
them with — och 5 . that they 5 — $ 
hurt me. For ſome — 4 — to ſee mermaids and tri- 
tons, which, as Imlae has told me, the European travellers 
have ſtationed i in the Nile, but no ſuch beings ever appear- 
ed, and the Arab, when L een alder n laughed at 
| my credulity. - : 
4 At night the Arab A attended me to a tower ſet 
apart for celeſtial obſervations, where he-endeavoured to 
teach me the names and courſes of the ſtars. I had no 
great inclination to — ſtudy, but an appearance of atten- 
tion was neceſſary to pleaſe my iuſtructor, who valued 
bimſelif for his ſki I; and, in a little while, I found ſome | 
employment | requiſite to Pegulle the tediouſneſs of time, 
which was to be paſſed always amidſt the fame objects. 1 
was weary of looking in the morning on things from which 
I had nnd iv" away weary in the evening: 1 therefore was 
at laſt willing to obſerve the ſtars rather than do nothing, 
but could not wing be aps ſe my thoughts, and Was very 
:often thinking vn Nekayah, when others imagined me eon- 
* the ſky. Soon after the Arab Went * toc 
r 
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Hh n and then, wy om Were {yo talk 
with my maids about the accident, by which we were caf- 
ried away, and the happineſs, "oY we ſhould 9 Vc * 
the end of our captivity.“ E 5 a WI 

„There were women Nr Arab fortreſs, nid che 
princeſs, hy did you not * hey, your,; companions, 
enjoy their.canverſation,' and partake their diverſions? In 
2 place Where 1 found buſineſs or amuſement, why 
ſhould you alone fit; corrgded, with idle; melancholy? or 
why could not you. bear, fox a few months; Wee 
to which they Were condemned for li fe?” Tl 177 Mo Mot 

« The diverſions of the women, anf e e were 
only, childich play, by which, che wind, accuſtomed s 
1 1 operations, canld not be kept buſy. I could do 

h. they gclighted.; in doing by powers +mergly; ſeni- 
tive, while my intellectual faculties were flown. to Cairo. 
They nn from rom to room a8 8 bird bops from wite to 
wire in his cage. They danced for the ſake of motions 
as lambs friſk in a meadow. One ſometimes . pretended to 
be hurt, that the Teſt might be - alarmed 3, or hid . herſelf, 
that another might ſeek her. Part of their time paſed in 
watching the. progreſs of light bodies that floated on the 
river, and part in marking the wren een Into which 
clouds broke in the ſky. 

«« Their.bufineſs was only eee in which I and 
my maids ſometimes helped them; but you know that the 
mind will eaſily ſtraggle from the fingers, nor will you ſuſ- 
pect that captivity and abſence nN kayah undd ech 
ſolace from ſilken flowers. 

« Nor was much ſatisfaQtion to be hoped — cheir 
converſation: for of what could they be expected to talk? _ 
They had ſeen nothing; for they had lived from eartiy youth 
in that narrow ſpecs of what they had not ſeen they cquld 
have no knowledge, for they could not. read. They had 


no ideas; but of t 1 few things that were aer view., | 


and had hardly names for any thing but their clothes and 
their food. A0 bore a ſuperior character, I was often called 
to terminate their quarrels, which I decided as equitably 
as I could, If ls have amuſed me to hear the com- 
1 of each againſt che reſt, I might baue been often 
tained by long ſtories; but the inotives of their ani» 
moſity eee mot. NO __— ; 
Bere en e ee e e 
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1! How, ſaid Rafſelas, Eari che Arab, whom! you repre! 
ſented as à man of "more than common "accompliſhments, 


take any pleafure in his ſeraglio when it is filled only with 


women like theſe? Are they exquiſitely beautiful? 
They do not, ſaid Pekuah, want that unaffectin 
und ignoble beauty which may ſubſiſt without ſpritdlinel 
or ſubhmity, without energy of thought or dignity of vir- 
tue, But to a man like the Arab ſuch. beauty was only a 
_ flower cafually plucked and careleſsly thrown away. What- 
ever pleaſures he might find among them, they were not 
thoſe of friendſhip or ſociety. "When they were playing 
about him he looked on them with inattentive 'ſupertority ; 
Vhen they vied for his regard, he ſometimes turned away 
diſguſted. | As they had no knowledge; their talk cou 
take nothing from the tediouſneſs of liſe: as they had no 
choice, their fondneſs, or appearance of fondneſs, excited 
in him neither pride nor gratitude; he was not exalted in 
his own eſteem by the finiles of a woman who ſaw no other 
man, nor was much obliged by that regard, of ' which he 
could never know the ſincerity, and which he might often 
perceive to be exerted, not ſo. much to delight him as to 
pen 'a rival. That which he gave, and they received, a4 
ove, was only à careleſs diſtribution of ſuperfluous time, 
ſuch love as man can beſtow upon that which he deſpiſes, 
ſuch as has neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor ſorrow.” 
% Tou have reaſon, lady, to think yourſelf happy, ſaid 
Imlac, that you have been thus eaſily diſmifſed. How 
could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be willing, in an 
intellectual famine, to loſe ſuch a banquet as Pekuah's con- 
yerſation ?” gk FLAMES. 6H 


am ihclined to belicve; anfivered Pekin}; that ho 


was for ſome time in ſuſpenſe; for, notwithſtanding. his 
romiſe, whenever I propoſed to diſpatch a meſſenger to 
Cairo, he found ſome excuſe for delay. While I was de- 
_ tained in his houſe he made many incurſions into the 
neighbouring countries, and, perhaps, he would have re- 
fuſed to diſcharge me, had his plunder been equal to his 
wiſhes. He returned always courteous, related his adven- 
tures, delighted to hear my obſervations, and endeavoured 
to advance my acquaintance with the ſtars: When I im- 
portuned him to ſend away my letters, he ſoothed me with 
ꝓrofeſſions of honour and ſincerity; and, when J could be 
no * 1 decently denied, po his troop again in motion, 
and left-me to govern in his abſence, I was much af- 
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fifted by this ſtudied proexsſtination,; and was: ſonierimes.{ 
afraid that I ſhould be forgotten 3 chat vou would leave 
Cairo, and I muſt end my days in an iſland of the. Nile. 

« I grew at laſt ho . nn dejected, and cared Ax Sag ö 
tle to entertain him, he for a while more frequently 
talked with my maids; That he ſhiould fall in love with. 


them, or with me, might. have been equally. fatal, and 1 


was not much pleaſed. with the growing friendſhip. My 
anxiety was not long; for, as I recovered ſome degree of 
cheerfulneſs, he returned to mes and 1, could not forbear 
to deſpiſe my former uneaſineſs. > 

% He ſtill delayed to ſend fon my ranſom, and would, 

rhaps, never have determined, had not your agent found 
In way to him. The gold, hich he would not fetch, 
he could not reject when - it-- was" offered. He haſtened to 
prepare; for our journey hither, like a man delivered. from 
the pain of an inteſtine conflict. I took leave of my com- 
in the houſe, who. diſmiſſed me with cold; ain 
erence.“ 92 

Nekayah NS new heard 1 an s 1 math. 1 1 
embraced her, and Raſſelas gave her an hundred ounces 
of gold, Which he ——— do the me on ” ets 
were Fe pon 
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uE HISTORY OF A Man or LEARNING. e + 
"HEY 8 to Gl, — were ſo well pleaſed at 
findin ng themſelves together, that none of them went 
much abroad. The prince began to love learning, and one 
day declared to Imlac, that he intended to devote him- 
ſelf to ſcience, and pals the reſt of his days i in literary ſo- 


litude. 12 f | 


« Before you wake your 'final choice, anſwered Imlac,. | 

ou ought to examine its hazards, and converſe with ſome. 

of thoſe who.are grown old in the company of themſelves. - 
1 have juſt left the obſervatory of one of the moſt learned 
aſtronomers in the world, who has ſpent forty years in 
unwearied attention to the motions and appearances of the 
celeſtial bodies, and has drawn. out his fbul in endleſs ihe 


| culations, 3 en n 56 oo . 
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bis deductions and enjoy his diſcoveries. I was introduced 
as a man of knowledge worthy: of his notice. Men of ya. 
rious ideas, and fluent converſation, are commonly wel- 
come to thoſe whoſe thoughts have been long fixed upon' a 
ſingle point, and who find the images of other things ſteal. 
ing away. I delighted him with my remarks; he ſmiled at 
the narrative of my travels; and was glad to forget the 
conſtellations, and deſcend for a moment into the lower 
Ph £ 26. ut 7 og Jon tow P35; 162 
,n the neut day of vacation ] renewed my viſit, and 
was ſo fortunate as to pleaſe him again. He relaxed from 
that time the ſeverity of his rule, and permitted me iò en- 
ter at my on choice I found him always buſy; and 
always glad to be relieved As each knew mueh which 
the other was deſirous of learning, we exchanged our 
notions with great delight. I perceived that I bad every 
day more of his confidence, - and always found new' cauſe 
of admiration in the profundity of his mind. His com- 
prehenſion is vaſt, his memory capacious and retentive, his 
difcourſe is methodical; and kis expreſſion clear. 
His integrity and benevolence are equal to his learn- 
ing - His deepe 3 and moſt 8 ſtudies are 
willingly interrupted for any o unity of dein 
his 9 or his riches. o his cdelel _m—_— 
moſt buſy moments, all are admitted that want his aſſiſt- 
ance : „For though 1 exclude'ijdleneſs and pleaſure, I will 
never, ſays he, bar my doors againſt charity. To man is 
permitted the contemplation of the ſkies, but the praQtice 
— , 7-777 
« Surely, ſaid the princeſs, this man is happy“ 
AI viſited him, ſaid Imlac, - with more and mote fre- 
quency, and was every time more enamoured of his con- 
verſation: he was ſublime without haughtineſs, courteous 
without formality, and communicative without oſtentation. 
T was at firſt, great princeſs, of your opinion, thought 
him the happieſt of mankind, and often congratulated Him 
on the bleſſing that he enjoyed. He ſeemed to hear nothin 
vith indifference but the praiſes of His condition, to whie 
he always returned a general anſwer, and diverted the con- 
verſation to ſome other topick, nn. 
% Amidft this willingneſs to be pleaſed; and labour to 
pleaſe, 1 had quickly reaſon to imagine that ſome painful 
ſentiment nh nxvoly archery mind. He often looked up car- 
neſtly towards the fun, and let his voice fall in the _— 
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Tf la dilteurte⸗ Hr would ſometimes — 
1 gaze upon me in ſilenee with the air of a"min'whs 
longed te ſpeak what he was yet reſsſved wo ſuppreſfst He 
1h oſten ſend" for" me wick vehement in functions k 
haſte, though, wher'T came to him, he had nothing ex- 
traordinary to ſay. And ſometimes, when I was leaving 
him, would call me back, pauſe a few B and then 
diſmiſs me. ; 
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\ Tlaſt the time came: ahem the Seer, bur his re- 
ferve. We were ſitting” together laſt night in the 
turret of his houſe, | watching the emerſion of n ſatellite or 
Jupiter. A ſudden tempeſt clouded the ſky; and d 
pointed our obſervation.” We ſat a hh. lene! in t 
dark, and then he addreſſed himſelf to me in theſe words 
« Imlac, I have long conſidered thy friendſhipas the great 
eſt bleſſing of my life. Integrity without knowledge is 
weak and uſeleſs, and knowledge without integrity is dans 
gerous and dreadful. I have found in theo all the qualfries 
requiſite for truſt, benevolence, experience, and fortitude; 
J have long diſcharged an oſſioe whieh I muſt ſoen quit at 
the call of nature, and ſhalt rejoice' in che hour of imbe⸗ 
cility"and pain to-devolie it upon the.“ 
I thought myſelf honoured by this teſtimony, and pre 
teſted; that whatever 1 158 donducs to his Anm ould . 
add lixewiſe to mine. vi (il rgpemy 
«© Hear Imlac, what — wilt aids difeuky cds. 
dit; I have poſſeſſed for five years the regulation of wee 
ther, and the diſtribution of the ſeaſons; the ſun has if 
tened to my dictates, and paſſed from tropiek to ttopiek by 
my direction; the clouds,” at my call, have pduted their 
witers, and the Nile has overflowed at my cotrhand'y ob 
have refirained” the rage of the dog-ſtar, ant mitigated 
the fervours of the ctab. The winde alohe, of alf the 
elemental powers)! hade hitherte refuſed my 9 — arid 
maultituces have periſhed. by! equinoCtial Len Which I 
| ugg apt unable to prohibit or reſtrain. UI 


\ 
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niſtered office with exact juſtice, and made to 
— nations of the earth, an impartial dividend a 
rain and ſunſhine. What muſt have been the miſery. of 
half the globe, 11 1 bed limited the clouds to particular 
3 re 2 ay Aan 800 a: * om 
fort 2 
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AR ono or THE Sorfonburk 1s EXPLAINED 


AND neee f 

Oat s 
F SUPPOSE ds Aifcoreved in wie, ; through the ob- 
ſcurity of the room, ſome tokens of amazement 
doubt, for, after a ſhort pauſe, he proceeded thus :? _ 
Not to be caſily credited will neither ſurpriſe nor! of- 


n for I am, probably, the firſt of human beings | 
to whom this truſt has been imparted. Nor do I know 
whether to deem this diſtinction a reward or puniſnment; 


ſince I have poſſeſſed it I have been far —— than be- 
fore, and nothing but the conſciouſneſs of good intention 


could have enabled me to ent the rend 0 : 


mitted vigilance,” -;../ + 
% How long, A, ſaid , has this great office. been i in 
jour hands? | 


„ About ten vRars ago, faid he, m daily obſetentiont | 
of the changes of the ſky led me to d whether, if 


I had the power of the ſeaſons, I could confer greater 
plenty upon the inhabitants of the earth. This contempla- 
tion faſtened on my mind, and I fat days-and- nights. in 
imaginary dominion, pouring upon this country and' that 
the ſhowers of fertility, and ſeconding mh fall of rain 
with 2 due proportion of ſunſhine, I yet only the 
have the power and did not n. that. 1 ſhould ever 

e the power. 

W One day, as I wa looking on the: fields vit wich 


| best, 1 felt in my mind 2 f wiſh that I could ſend 


rain on the ſouthern mountains, and raiſe the Nile to an 
inundation. In the hurry of my imagination I command- 


ed rain to fall, and by — the time of my com- 


mand with that of the inundation, I . tha ths clouds. 
had liſtened to my. Ups.” Adige #1 Daum 2 
pre: Af: | : of 10 Might 


— 
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„ Might not ſome other cauſe, ſaid 1; produce thib 
concurrence ? the Nile does not en riſe on the' ſame: 
da Mott! th Mm oi did. bp yore m1. 3; in ; 2 bo: 1145] 

— Do not believe, ſajd-hes with . that go 
obje@tions could eſcape me:; A. r eee 
on conviction, and laboured againſt truth. wi 

moſt obſtinacy. I ſometimes fuſpected myſeif of a 
neſs, and ſhould: not have dared to "impart; this: ſecret but 
to a man like yon, capable of diftinguithing the won 
derful from the im and the rden from th 
falſe,” | Pls ON 34 45:40! 1 7G waiter e ee 

oy Why, Sir, Fail holds -you eb e toenails): Which 
10 know, or think jou know, to be true) 

« Becauſe, ſaid he, I cannot prove it by any external 
evidence ; and I know-too well the laws of demonſtration 
to think that my / eonviEtion; ought to ee another; 
who cannot; like me, be conſcious of its force. I, theres 

fore} ſhall not attempt to gain credit by: aliſputation; It is 
fuſfeient that I feel this power, that E have long ed, 
and every day exerted it. But the life of man is ſhott, 
the infirmities of jake increaſe upon me, andthe; time will 
ſoon core, when ator "of.che year dan beg 
with* the duſt. The — of appointing à ſucceſſor Ras 
long diſturbed mez the night and — — beeii ſpent 
in compariſons of. all the characters which have com 
to my r * have "ny de tec fo: en, 
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TEAR, therefore, what I ſhall ir impart with . 


tion, ſuch as the welfare of 4 world requires. 


If the taſk of a king be conſidered as difficult, who has 
the care only of a! few millions, to whom hes. cannot do 


much good or harm, what muſt be the anxiety of him, 


on whom depends the action of i the: dtemnenits,' Aid 

great gifts of light, and hontl——Hear werdenlee wi 

attention. 1 a6 T 

I have'diligently el the . 1 

and ſun, and . 9 ſehemes in which 1 
VoL. II, | | changed 


do not pleaſe thyſelf with thinking t 


. The 
| gary but che princeſs ſmiled, and e conruled here 
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changed Geis Gtuation.. 1 have ſometimes Aeli the 
axis of the earth, and ſometimes. varied the ecliptick of. the 

ſun : but I have found it impoſſible. to make a diſpoſition 
by-which' the world may be adtantaged 4 what one region 
gains, another loſes · h an imaginable alteration, even with - 
ont conſidering dhe diſtant — ol the ſolar ſyſtem , with 


which we art unacquainted. ; Po not e in chy ad- 


miniſtration. of the year, indulge thy Ry ne. 
If ned to all f . * 
elf rend to nture. ering, the 
Ne The memory of miſchi ief is pa deſirable f 
uch leſs will it . thee, to let kindneſs or! jutereſt 
prevail. Never rob other countries: of tain to . it on 
thine own. For us the Nile is ſuffiri ent.. 
I promiſed, that when I poſſeſſed the power, L wauld 
uſe it with inflexible integrity; and he diſmiſſed me, pneſe- 
my hand.“ „ My heart, ſaid he, will be now: at; reſt, 
— benevolence vill no more deſtroy my nad I — 
found' a man of wiſdom and virtue, to whom I can 
fully bequeath the inheritance of the ſunn n 1c 
prince heard: this narration with very \ ferious be- 


ter. „ Ladies, ſaid Imlac, to mock the 
heavieſt of human afflictions is neither charitable or wife. 
Few can attain this man's knowledge,” and few practiſe 
his virtues 3 but all may ſuffer his calamity. Of the uncer- 
tainties of our preſent ſtate, the moſt dreadful and alarm- 
Wie . uncertain continuance of reafon.” _ 

rinceſs was recollected, and the favourite was 


| bathed. Raſſelas, more deeply affected, inquired. of Im- 
lac, whether he thought ſuch ralaties of the mind fre- 


quent and how Ie contrated 2 2 


Anger 
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vun eimeneo, PREVALENCE or IMAGINATION. 


ISORDERS of intellect; e Inte, appen 
much more pag? apes ſuperficial obſervers will ca- 
y believe. Perhaps, e ſpeak with rigorous eract- 


| , no human mind is in its right ſtate. W is no 
rn 6 ſornetimes . 
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K who can . his odd "wholly by 
his will, and:whoſe/ideas will come and; go at his c 
mand No man will be found in whoſe mind airy notions 
do not ſometimes tyrannize, and foree him to hope or 
fear beyond the limits of ſober probability. All power of 
fancy aver reaſon is a degree of inſanity : but while this 
power is ſuch as we dan control and repreſs, it is not vi- 
lible to others, nor confidered as any depra vation of the 
mental faculties: it is not pronounced madneſs:but when 
it becomes ungovernable, and apparently infiuences ſpeech 
oration} „ bi ond tt] nr Flats Ace e ae 
e To indulge the power of fiction und. ſend imagina- 
tion ut upo 
light tod much in ſilent Ipłculation. we are alone 
we are not always buſy; the labour of excogitation i 1 % 
violent to laſt long; the ardour of inquiry will i ſometimes 
way to idleneſs or ſatiety. He who has nothing er- 
ternal: that can divert him, muſt find pleaſure in his oon 
thoughts, and muſt conceixe himſelf what he is not & for 
who is pleaſed with what he is? He then expatiates in 
boundleſs futurity, and culls from all imaginable conditions 
that which for the preſent moment he ſhould moſt deſire, 
amuſes his deſires with impoſſible enjoyments, | and confers 
upon his pride unattainable dominion. The mind dances 


u che wilg, is often the port of theſe who:ds- = 


from — to ſcene, unites all pleaſures in all combinations, 


and riots in delights, which rep n Wich all 
their bounty, cannot beſtow; > =. 45 
1 In time, ſome particular che 8e Ader the at- 
tention, all other intellectual gratifications are rejected, 
the mind, in wearineſs or leilure, recurs conſtantly to the 
favourite conception, and feaſts on the luſcious 3 | 
whenever ſhe is offended with the bitterneſs of truth. wel | 
degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed; ſhe grows 
imperious, and in time deſpotick. Then fictions begin to 
operate as realities, falſe opinions faſten upon the mind, 
and life paſſes in dreams of rapture or of anguiſh. 

„This, Sir, is one of the dangers of ſolitude, which 
the hermit has confeſſed not always to promote goodneſs, 
and the aſtronomet a miſery has proved to de not always 
27 70 to wiſdom” ?“ 3 

I will uo mote, ſuld the fabotrite; imagine myſelf the 
| of Abiſhnia. ay own wy 8 hours, which 
the princeſs gave to m 7 ating an. 
9 and joqufatitig'this carts Th — 


have often my thoughts 
' cence of paſtoral erplo 


4 1 8184 f RIS 1117 
of the powerful; and granted: the petitions:!6f-thei-powry 


1 have built new palaces in more happy thruations,, plante 


groves: upon the tops of mountains and habe et ulted in 
the beneſicenge of- royalty, till, hen the princeſs entered, 
I had almoſt forgotten to bow down before her!? d 
„ nd n ſaid dhe princeſs; will not allow myſe any 
more to play the. ſurpherdefs in mp waking dreams, 1 
wit the quiet andbinno- 
ts till E have in my chamber 
heard the winds whiſtle, and: the+theep- 'bleat : ſometiines 


freed the lamb entangled in the thicket; and ſometimes 


with my brock enrquntered the wolf. I have a deals like 


mat of the village maids, Which Li put on to help - 


ination, and 4 pipe on ll play ſoftly, and fupp 
myſelf followed byà my ſlocks. ; 1: od bowie tor Soft wag 
ee Twill! confeſs, ſaid the prince, an indulgenee of -fan- 
taſtiok. delight more dangerous than yours? I have fre- 
quently endeavoured to image the poſſibility of a perfect 
government, by which all wrong ſhould be reſtrained, al 
vice reformed, and all the ſubjects preſerved in qranquik 
fk and innocenge. This thought produced innumerable 
es of refor mation, and -diftated many uſeful regula- 
tions and ſalutary edicts. This bat been the ſport, and 


| fometintes the labour, of mu ſalstude; and 1 ſtart, when 1 


think With how little anguiſh 1 oner doppoſed: the dA of 
my father and myt brothers.. * e 
„ Such, ſays Imlac, are the effects oe erg Ane 
when we firſt form ibem wo kiiow: them to be abſurll,” but 
ene den by degrees, au Wanne ws —_ of their 
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Al evening was now far Ny wo 1 ws! to re- 
turn home. As they wa Tap 1 ong, the bank of the 
le, delighted with the beams quiyeri 
* the water, 10 Br aw. at a mall 15 7 e 72 — 
. rard in the aſſe 0 
7 7 rears ha 5 


nder, faid he „ie one whoſe. years have 
Paſions, . e let us cloſe the 


* 
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quilitions of the night, by Inquizing what, arg his — 
ments of his on ſtate, that we may hn whether out! 
alone is to ſtruggle with vexation, and den, any be 
hope remains for che latter part of life.” ... 


* 


Here the ſage approached and ſaluted them, | "They i 4 75 


vited him to join in their walk, and prattled a, whale, a 
acquaintance that had unexpeRedlyy;met,.,0nc,.an ers 
The old man was: cheerful; and ee, and, t © 1990 
ſeemed ſhort in his company; 2 pleaſed 5 *. | 
himſelſ not diſregarded, accompanied them to theix- „ 
and, st, the  prince'$: requeſt, entered with them. Th her! 
placed him. in the ſent-of- Wen g vine and 1 


mo N Wi 4; SI. — 
aid the IE er an evening walk. nl give. 
0. learning, like dee e 1 0s and 
youth can hardly congeive. ;, Lou know the qualitic 
I cauſes of all that you behold, the laws by A 0 
river flows, prong) boy 
revolutions. - Every thing muſt ſupply: TO. with con- 
. 00; and en r cioul Wks. of 1 8 oN 
ignityi ” : _ Av 
«Lady, e — che gay and the oro : 
pet 2 in their excurſions; it is enough hd, 
obtain eaſe : To me the world has loſt.-its. ae 
—_ and ſee what remember. to have. ſeen. in 9 


I reſt againſt a tree, and conſider, that in the fame 
— I once diſputed upon the annual overflow of the 


Nile with. a friend who is now ſilent in the grave. I caſt 


my eyes upwards, fix them on the changing moon, . anc 


think with pain on: the viciſſitudes of life, I have 


to take much delight in phyſical truth; for what have 1 to +65 


do with thoſe things which, I, am ſoon to leave?”. 
« You may at leaſt recreate yourſelf, faid Imlac, with 


the recollection of an honourable and uſeful life, and enjoy 


the praiſe which all agree to give you.” 


« Praiſe, ſaid the ſage, with a ſigh, is to an old man an 
empty ſound. I have neither mother to be delighted with 
the reputation of her ſon, nor wife to partake the honours 
of her huſband. - I have outlived my friends and my ri- 


vals. - Nothing is now of much importance; ſor 1 cann 
extend my intereſt beyond myſelf. . Youth. is b e wi 
applauſe, becauſe it is con dered as. the earneſt of ſome 


future good, and becauſe the proſpect of life is far extend- - 


"WP to me, Who am now declining to 0: AO | 
e therg © 


++ 
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in which the planets: pk 15 | 
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there is little to be feared from the mialevolence of men; 

l e hoped from their affection or eſteem“ 

Something 'yet take away but they can give me 

aching. © — wh now be u leſs! and high 

ment would be pain. My retroſpect of life recalls to my 

view many opportunities of good neglected, much — 
f 9 trifles, and more loſt 3 iff idleneſs: and vn- 

. ve man great deſigns unattempted, and m | 
| fr attempts unfinifed. N 2 is burdened wer 
heavy crime, and therefore T "Compoſe wy myſelf to tranquil- 

ity ;* endeavour to abſtract ts from Moves hs s and 
cares, which,” though reaſon” — — to de 2 ſtill 
try to keep their ol — oſſeſſion of the heart; expect, with - 
ſerene humility, that hour which nature eannot lon Jelty; | 
and hope to Doſs, in a better ſtate; that happineſs ich 
here I could not find, and chat virtue een here I have, 
not attained,” TY 1 its 10 2569-50}; 
"He roſe and vent away, leaving his ovine erde 
elated with the hope of long life. The prince” confoled 
tiniſelf with remarking, that it was not reaſonable to be 
diſappointed by this account; for age had never been con 
ſidered as the ſeaſon of felieity, ac if it was poſfible to 
be eaſy in decline and weakneſs, it was Hkely that the days 
of vigour and _— might be happy: that the norte 
life might be bright, if the evening cid be calm. 

The princeſs fuſpected that a age 7 Was querulous abd ma- 
tignant, and deli to repreſs the expectations of thoſe 

who had newly entered the world. She had ſcen the poſ- 
teffors of eſtates look with envy on their heirs, and known 
many who enjoyed pleaſure no A Fre op can Son- 
fine it to themſelves. 

Pekuah conjectured, chat che A was older than 15 ap- 
peared, and was willing to impute his complaints to Ack. 
rious dejection: or elſe ſuppoſed that he had been unfor- 
tunate, and was therefore diſcontented: 4 For nothing, 
faid ſhe, is more common, than to call our own condition 
| the condition of life.” 

Imlac, who had no defire to ſee them depreſſed, ſmiled 
it the comforts which oy. could ſo readily procure to 
e ee and N that at ed fame age, he was 

val dent — on rity, and equal! 
aue of conſola on Fe Nack to Mop _ 
on them unwelcome — which time itſelf * 


ſoon impreſs, retired ; 
SY FO Ripe, "Tt l 
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madneſs. of the aftrenomer hung upon their minds, arid 
they deſired Imlac to enter ena z 
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Ps 5 1 and Pekuah having lle in private of 
Imlac's aſtronomer, | ht his charaRter/at once ſo 
amiable and ſo ſtrange, that ey could not the. ſatisfied 
without a nearer knowledge; and Imise — wt 0 
find the means of e together. "I; 
This was ſomewhat ult ; the philaſopher. had never 
received any viſits. from women, th: he lived in à City 
that had in it many Europeans who f ved — 
of their on countries, and many from of. 


1 


world, that lived there with European tt TN "The-la 3 


would not be refuſed, and ſeveral ſehemes were — 2 
tor the accompliſhmez zof their, deſign. It was propoſed 
to introduce. them in diſtreſs, to w the 
ſage was always acceſlibie but, after ſome deliberation, it 
appeared, that by this axtifice, no. 7% gy wy could be 
formed, for their converſation would be ſhort, and they 
could not decently. importune him often. ** This, oo 
Raſſelas, is true; but I have yet a ſtronger objection agai 
the miſrepreſentation of your ſtate. I have always — 
dered it as treaſon. againf the great republic of human na- 
ture, to make any man's virtues the means of deceiving 
him whether on great or little occaſions. All impoſture 
weakens confidence, and chills benevolence. When the 
ſage finds that you are not what you ſeemed, he will feel 


the reſentment natural to a man who, conſcious of great 
abilities, diſcovers that he has been tricked by underſtand- 


ings meaner than his own, and, perhaps, the diſtruſt, which 
he can never afterwards wholly lay aſide, may ſtop the 
voice of counſel, and cloſe the hand of charity z and where 
will you find the power of N his wan. to 
mankind, or his peace to himſelf ?“ 0 

To this no reply was attem od ie b. to-hope . 
Shak: * curioſity w ſuplade 3 225 next . e 
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told him, ſhe hadinow found: an — Go andy 
to the aſtronomer, for ſhe would ſolieit permiſſion to con. 
tinue under him the ſtudies in which ſhe had been initiated 
by the Arab, and the princeſs might go with her either as 
a . or becauſe a woman could not decentl 
come alone. 1 "am/afraid ſaid Imlac, that he will be 
ſoon weary of your company: men-advanced far in know- 
ledge do not love to repeat the 9 of their art, and I 
am not certain'that eren of ts, as he FRTT dell. 
ver them connected with 2 „and mingled with re- 

flections, you. are a ve rg at ditreſs,” 6 That, ſai 
Pekuah, muſt be my car of you only to . 
| hither, Muy knowledge. 145 7 more No n 5 
gzine it, and, by concurring always wi Fu 1 
mall make him think it greater than it is.“ l 

The aſtronomer, in purſuance of this vhplutten fad v 
told, tliat a foreign lady, travelling in ſearch of elch 
had herd of his feputation, and was deſirous to become 
his ſcholar. The uncommonneſs of the propofal raiſed at 
onee his ſurpriſe and curiofity, and when, after a ſhort de- 
liberation, he! conſented. to admit ber; he could nos 
without impatience till the next day. Rahn 

The ladies dteſſed tbemſelves magnificently, and WHY 
attended by Imlac to the aſtronomer, who was pleaſed to 
ſee himſelf approached with reſpect by perſons of fo ſplen- 
did an appearance, In the etchings of the firſt civilities 
he was timorous ànd baſhful; but when the talk became 
regular, he tecollected his powers, and juſtified the cha- 
racter which Imlac had given. Wei of Pekuah, what 
could have turned her inclination towards aſtronomy ? he 
received from her a hiſtory of her adventure at the pyra- 
mid, and of the time paſſed in'the Arab's iſland. She told 
her tale with eaſe and cs, and her converſation took 

ſſeſſion of his heart. e diſcourſe was then turned 
o aſtronomy: Pekuah diſplayed what ſhe knew: be 
looked upon her as a prodigy of, genius, and entreated 
her not to defiſt Tous a | indy wal ich he had fo happily ; 


begun. 

"They came od auld were every time more 
welcome than 9 h endeavoured to amuſe 
them, chat they might prolong er viſits, for he found 


his thoughts gr o be » ern in their company; 3 the clouds 
of ſolicitude ts: as he forced himſelf 


grieved when be was left ac 
their 
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eir- departure to hls old-etployment of-regulaing the 
ſeaſons.. SuM. on. hi TORT 11 Mao's * g 

The princeſs and her favourite had now watched. his lips 
for ſeveral months, and couldnot cateh x ſiungle word from 
_ which/ they eduld judge whether he continued, or not, in 
the opinion «of his preter natural commiſſion. They often 
contrived{to; bring im to an open dedlaration ; but he 
eaſily eluded all their attacks, and on which ſide ſoever 
they preſſed Mm, fragt” from eve to! fome [other w_ 

ick. ö nen oll 266 Gt; ny 

4 As their Faralliarity eee Ta den Higp lib 10 
the houſe of Imlac, where they diſtinguiſſied him by er- 
traordinary reſpect. He began gradually to delight in ſub- 
lunary pleaſures. He came early and —. late; la- 
boured to recommend himſelf by aſſiduity and compliance 
excited their curioſity after . arts; that they might ſtili 
want his aſſiſtance; and when they made any ercutſion of 
pleaſure or inquiry, entreared to attend them. 

By long experience of bis integrity and mikey; ahe 
prince and his ſiſter were convinced that he tight be truſt- 
ed without danger; and leſt he ſhould draw an ſalſe hopes 
from the civilities which he received, diſcovered to him 
their condition, with the-motives of their Jjourriey's: nde re- | 
quired his opinion on the choice of life 
„ Of the various conditions which the ond 17 
before you, which you ſhall prefer, ſaid the ſage,” I am 
not able to inſtruct you. I can only tell that I have choſen 
wrong. I have paſſed my time in ſtudy-without experi- 
ence; in the attainment of ſciences which can, for the 
moſt part, be but remotely uſeful to mankind. I have 
purchaſed knowledge at the expence of all the common 
_ comforts of life: | have miſſed the endearing elegance of 
ſemale friendſhip, and the happy commerce of domeſtick 
tenderneſs. If I have obtained any prerogatives above other 
ſtudents, they have been accompanied with fear, diſquiet, 
and ſerupuloſity; but even of theſe prerogatives, whatever 
they were, I have, fince my thoughts have been diverſified 
by more intercourſe with the world, begun to queſtion 

the reality. When I have-been for a few days loſt in pleaſ- 
ing diſſipation, I am always tempted. to think that my in- 
quiries have ended in error, and that 1 have ſuffered much, | 
and ſuffered it in vain. “ 

Imlac was delighted to find that the ſage's. underſtand- 
ing ola hooking — its miſts, and * to de- 

e tain 
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of ruliug them, and reaſon ſhould recover its otiginal in · 
Saane de en bei ite wort e ene lt: 
From this time the aſtronomer; was received into fami · 
lar friendſhip, and partook of all their projects and plea- 
ſures: his reſpect kept him attentive, and the activity of 
Naſſelas did not leave much time unengaged. «, Something 
was always £0; be done ther day Was ſpent in making ob» 
ſervations which: furniſhed talk * the evening, and the 
' evening was cloſed with a ſcheme for the morr ww. 
The ſage confeſſed to Imlac, that fince he had mingled 
in the gay tumults of life, and divided his hours by a ſuc» 
'  ceffion of:amuſements, he found the conviction of his au · 
| thority over; the ſkies. fade gradually from his mind, and 
began to truſt leſs to an opinion which he never could 
prove to others; and which-he: now found ſubject to varia» 
tion, from eauſes in which reaſon had no part. If I am 
aceidentally left alone ſor a few hours, ſaid he, my inve- 
terate perſuaſſon ruſhes; upon my ſoul, and my thoughts 
are chained down; by ſome: irreſiſtible violence; but they 
are ſbon diſentangled by the prince's converſation, and in- 
ſtantane releaſed at the entrance of Pekuah. I am 
like a man habitually afraid of ſpectres, who is ſet at eaſe 
by a lamp, and wonders at the dread which harraſſed him 
in the dark ; yet, if his lamp be extinguiſhed, feels again 
the terrors which he knows that when it is light he thall 
feel no more. But I am ſometimes afraid leſt I indulge my 
quiet by criminal negligence, and voluntarily forget the 
great charge with which I am entruſted. If I favour my- 
felf in a known error, or am determined by my own eaſe 
in a doubtful queſtion of this importance, how dreadful is 
my erime!“ We Dibe | 
« No diſeaſe of the imagination, anſwered Imlac,, is ſo 
difficult of cure, as that which is complicated with the 
dread of guilt : fancy and conſcience then aQt interchange» 
ably upon us, and ſo often ſhift their places, that the illu- 
fions of one are not diſtinguiſhed from the dictates of the 
other. If fancy preſents images not moral or religious, 
the mind drives them away ns, wo they give jt pain, but 
when melancholick notions take the form of duty, they lay 
hold on the faculties without , oppoſition, becauſe we are 
afraid to exclude or baniſh them. For this reaſon the ſu- 
| 1 often melancholy, and the melancholy almoſt 
ways ſuperſtitious. it t ! e 
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'« But do not let the” 
r better reaſon: the = of n 
the probability of the obligation, which hen you cotifider 
it with freedom, you find very little, and that little grow- 
ing every day leſs. Open your heart to dhe influence'of | 
the light, which, Ben time to time, * in upon ls 
when ſcruples importune you,” which you 
moments know to be vain, do not fund "to to partey, b 4 fy 
to buſineſs" or to Pekuah, and keep this ways 


enn de but | 


28 that you are only one atom of the — 2 hu- + 


_—y and have neither ſuch virtue nor vice, as that 

ſhoul be ſingled out or Þ way de or 

tions. . | hy ne; : 
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LL this, ſaid the aſtronomer, I have often chought, 
but my reaſon has been ſo long ſubſugated by an 
uncontrolable and overwhelming idea, that it durſt not 
confide in its own decifions. I now ſee how fatally I be- 
trayed my quiet, by ſuffering chimeras to prey upon me in 8 
ſecret; but melancholy ſhrinks from communication, a 
I never found a man before, to whom I could impart my 
troubles, though I had been certain of relief. I rejoice 
to find my own ſentiments confirmed by yours, who are 
not eaſily deceived, and can have no motive or purpoſe to 
deceive. ' I hope that time and variety will diſſipate the 
_— that has ſo long ſurrounded me, and the latter part 
er; will de ſpent in peace.“ . 
our learning and virtue, ſaid lunlac, f juſtly give 
u hopes“ 1 
ou hopes then entered with the princeſs and Pekuah, and 
inquired, whether they had contrived any new diverſion | 
for the next day ? « Such, ſaid Nekayah, is the ſtate of 
life, that none are happ but by the anticipation of change: 
the change itſelf is nothing; when we have made it, the 
next with is to change — The world is not — 1 | 
hauſted; let me ſee W to-morrow which 
faw before.” ; 
WY Varlery, ſaid Raſſelas, is ſo neceſſary to nab tht 
even r . W an, of its _ 
| _ luxuries 


* 
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luxuries; yet I could not forbear to reproach myſelf with 
impatience, when I ſaw. the monks of St. Anthony ſupport, 
without complaint, a life, not of - uniform delight, but 
uniform hardſhip.“ in, Nn Per rr tyyor1 J 7 
4, Thoſe men, anſwered Imlac, are leſs wretched in their 
fiient convent than the Abiſſinian princes in their priſon 
of pleaſure. Whatever is done by the monks is incited 
by an adequate and reaſonable motive. Their labour ſup- 
plies them with neceſſaries; it therefore eannot be omit- 
ted; and is certainly rewarded. Their, devotion prepares 
them for another ſtate, and reminds them of its approach, 
while it fits them for it. Their time is regularly diſtri- 
buted]; one duty ſucceeds another, ſo that they are not left 
open to the diſtraction of unguided choice, nor loſt in the 
ſhades of liſtleſs inactivity. There is a certain taſk to be 
performed at an. appropriated hour; and their toils are 
cheerful, becauſe they conſider them as acts of piety, by 
which they are always advancing towards endieſs feli- 
city.“ „ 

þ Do yon think, faid Nekayah, that the monaſtick rule 
is a more holy and leſs imperfect ſtate: than any other ? 
May not he equally hope for future happineſs who con- 
verſes openly with mankind, who ſuceours the diſtreſſed 
by bis charity, inſtructs the ignorant by his learning, and 
contributes by his induſtry to the general ſyſtem of life; 
even though he ſhould omit ſome of the mortifications 
which are practiſed in the cloiſter, and allow himſelf ſuch 
— delights as his condition may place within his 
„ Ihis, ſaid Imlac, is a queſtion which has long divided 
the wiſe, and perplexed the good. I am afraid to decide 
on either part. He that lives well in the world- is better 
than he that lives well in a monaſtery. But, perhaps, 
every one is not able to ſtem the temptations of publie 
life; and if he cannot conquer, he may properly retreat. 
Some have little power to do good, and have likewiſe little 
ſtrength to reſiſt evil. Many are weary of their conflicts 
with adverſity, and are willing to eject thoſe patſions which 
have long buſied them in vain. And many are diſmiſſed 
by age and diſeaſes from the more laborious. duties of ſo- 
ciety. In monaſteries the weak and timorous may be hap- 
pily ſheltered, the weary may repoſe, and the penitent may 
meditate. Thoſe retreats of prayer and contemplation 
have ſomething ſo congenial ta the mind af man, that, 
$6 Nr bu | ; | perhaps, 
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1 ſcarcely one chat does not propoſe to d 
is life in _ re vr with a few alſociates ſerious ay >” 
himſelf“ „rh „ Hö ban nsch Hh en / 
„ Such, faid Pelkuatiz: has iter bouh my with; n 
have heard the princeſs declare, that ſhe-ſhould unn 
ly die in a crowd.” 
« The liberty of uſing barmileſy pleaſures, 
Imlac, will not be diſputed ;, but it is ſtill to be examined 
what pleaſures : are harinleſs.” The evil of any pleaſure that 
— can imagine is not in the act itſelf, but in jts * ©. 
conſequences.” Pleaſure, in itſelf harmleſs} may become Tv 
won by endearing to us a ſtate which we know to 
be tranſient and probatory; and withdrawing ou aghts 
from that, of which every hour brings s nearef to the 
beginning; and of Which no length of time will bring 
us to as Dorn 'Mortification is not -virtitous in itielf, not 
has any other uſe, but that it diſengages us from the allure- 
ments of ſenſe. In the ſtate af future petfection, ti iwvhich 
we all aſpire, there will be rm dangeyy and | 
ſecurity without reſtraint: bi ans a6 ghu8 i 
The princeſs was filent; and Raſſelas, turning to abe 
aſtronomer, aſked him, whether he eould not delay Hher f 
retreat, by en her ſomething on 5 had not ſeen Fe 
before? | $5 3-H HIST $67 
4 Tour eurjolity; aid che Cage, kid ee and 
your purſuit of knowledge ſo: vigorous, -thatinovelties/ are 
not now very eaſily to be found: but whatsyou-cari"no 
longer procure from the Rving may be given: by the dead. 
Among the wonders of this cuntry are the catacombs, or 
the ancient repoſitories, in which the hodieg of tho earlieſt 
generations were lodged, and where, by che virtue of he 95 
gums which embalmed them, they ang W cor- 
ruption.“ ZID 10324 #133-b9 9150} * | 
I know noty/Cald:Radlelain;j Slant —— the-Byhe of 
catacombs can afford; but, fince nothing! elſe offered, I 
am reſolved to view them, and ſhall place this with mar 
CA — r I have done, becauſe 1 would do ſome. 855 
Aen. it rent; 4 9 * 4 
"ey 5 hired A Katy of horſemen, Ami che nent day viſited 
the 1 © When they were about to teſcend into 
the ſepulchral caves, “ Pekuah, ſaid the princeſs, we ate 
now again invading. the habitations of the dead I kno ) 
_ you will ſtay behind; let me ſind you ſafe when Ire. 
320 turn.“ 


— 
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the labyrinth of ſubterraneous paſſages, where 1 n | 
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turn. 4 No, 1 will not be left, W 
go don between you and the 
They then all deſcended, and roved with — through 


hid in rows on either fide.” 5 21 | 
1 l ik qi 


1 . . k 5 . 
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A 0 fad the ine eam be gieren, whe 
the Egyptians ſhould thus expenſively preſerve 


thoſs carcaſes which ſome: nations confume with fire, others 
ay to mingle with the earth, and n 
| their ſiglit, as ſoon as decent rites can be performed ?? 


% The original of ancient cuſtoms, ſaid Imlac, is com- 


F ee unknown; for the practice often continues when 


the cauſe has ceaſed; and concerning ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies it is vain to conjecture; for what reaſon did not 
dictate, reaſon cannot explain. I have long believed that 


the practice of embalming aroſe only from tenderneſs to 


the remains of relations or friends, and to this opinion I 
am more inclined, becauſe it ſeems impoſſible that this care 
ſhould have been general: had all the dead been embalmed, 
their tories muſt in time have been more ſpacious than 
the dwellings of the living. I ſuppoſe. only the rich or 


honourable were ſecured from . nt wa e N 


to the eourſe of Mature. de 

But it is commonly ſuppoſed that — — — 
lieved the ſoul to live as long as the body continued undiſ- 
ſolved, and therefore tried this method of cluding death“ 
Gould the wiſe Egyptians, ſaid Nekayah, think ſo 
groſsly of the ſoul? If the ſoul could once ſurvive its ſe- 
— 2 could * afterwards a ee n * 

The Egyptians —— doubtleſt think erroneoutiyytaid 
the aſtronomer, in the darkneſs' of heatheniſm; and the 
Hrit dawn of philoſophy. - The nature of the ſoul is ſtill 
diſputed amidſt all our opportunities of clearer knowledge: 


ſome yet 9h r 
lende. Wale; 


immortal.” 


ene, 
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„ Some, anſwered .Imlagy..have  jndeed:{ajd-that che 
foul is material, but I can Keel believe that any man has 
thought it, who knew how. to thin ink; for-all:the conelu- 
Gons of reaſon. enforce. the immateriality of the mind, and 
all the notices of ſenſe and inveſtigations of ſcience ner 

to prove the unconſciouſneſs of matte... 

It was never ſuppoſed that cogitation is i 
matter, or — erery partiele is a thinking being. Vet, if 
any part of matter be devoid of thought, what part can 
we ſuppoſe to "think ? Matter can differ from matter only 
in form, denſity, bulk, motion, and dire jean; motion: 
to which of theſe, however varied or combined, can con- 
ſciouſneſs he annexed ? Te be round or ſquare; do be ſolid 
or fluid, to be great or lade, to be moved ſſowiy or ſwiſtly 

one way or another, ate modes of material, exiſtence, all 
cequally alien from the nature of cogitation. If matter be 
once without thought, it can only be made to think by ſome 
new modification, but all the modifications which it can ads 
mit are equally unconnected with cogitative powers. 

„ But the materialiſts, ſaid the aſtronomers, urge that 
matter ef have qualities wats which we are ; Bnace 

uainte . 4a 
5 „ He who will dirs verurned. len againſt that 
which he knows, becauſe there may be ſomething which 
be knows not; he that can ſet hypothetical poſſibility/againſt 
acknowledged certainty, is not to be admitted among vr. 


fonadle beings All that we know of matter is, that mat- 


ter is inert, ſenſeleſs and liſeleſs; and if this consiction 
cannot be oppoſed but by referring us to ſomething that we 
know not, we have all the evidence that human intellect 
can admit. If that which is known may be overruled by 
that which is unknown, 10 being, not Durrer can * ry 
rive at certainty.” “ ty 50 
«© Yet let us not, fab: the aſtroyomer, 0e arrogant 

limit the Creator's power.“ N 
It is no limitation of omnipotence, replied the ve; 
to ſuppoſe that one thing is not conſiſtent wih another, 
that the ſame propoſition. cannot; be at once true and falſe; 


that the ſame number cannot be even; and odd that cogita- 


tion cannot be conferred. on 8 with: a nn en : 
dle of cogitation . 3. tn 1 n i mY 
„ I know not, ſaid Neka .grea K 
queſtion. Does that — mot 
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y6u re ſufficiently proved; *webeſfurity: include” 
duration 2 nne F410 BITING! 

Of inmniateriality, fad Artlie, our Aae 
and therefore obſcure. Immateriality ſeems to imply 
natural power of - perpetual" dutation av a "conſequence of 
exemption from all cauſes of decay: whatever petiſtics ig 
deſtroyed by the ſolution of its contexture, and ſeparation, 
uf its parts nor can we conceive how that which has no 
parts, and therefore admits no onto” n be mne 
| or impaired . 

66 know not, faid Raſſelss, Fog 0 bones any thing 
how extenfien ; hat is extended muſt have e th and 
you allow; that whatever tris parts may be deſtroyed“ 
_ 46 Conſider" your own-' conceptions, replied' Imlae, and 
the difficulty wilt be lefſs. You- wilt find ſubſtance wirk- 
out extenſion. An ideal form is no leſs real than materia! 
bulk: yet an ideal form has no extenſion. It is'notefs:oets 
tain, when you think on a pyramid, that your wind poſs 


Sug 
21 "pl 


- ſeſſes the idea of a pyramid; than thut the pyramid iefelf'is 


ſtanding; What ſpace does the idea of a pyraniidioeciipy 
more than the idea of a grain of corn? or io cn either 


idea ſuffer laceration ? As is the effect, ſuch is the eke 


as thought, ſuch is the power line thinks 5 2 power naſe 
five and indi tible. . 1 e hp 1 rad 2d, 5: 


e But the Being, faid Nekayahy dich 1 fear e nome, bi 


the Being ieh made the foul,”can-deſtroy it? 1004 


% Hef ſurely, can deſtroy it, anſwered Imlac, ſine; 
however u unperithable, it receives from a ſuperior natuße its 
power of ddration. That it will not periſh by anyinhe⸗ 
rent cauſe of decay, or principle of corruption, may be 
ſhewn- by philoſo V5 bot philoſophy: can tell! no more. 
That it will not be annihilated by him er mee wy | 
muſt humbly learn from higher authorit 
The whole aflembly”ftood-a while - Lp and collected. | 
« Let us return, ſaid Ruſſelas, from this ſcene of 'morta- 
lity,/ Hqw-gloomy would be theſe ' manſions of the dead 
to him whO did not know that he ſhould never die 3 chat 
what now acts hall continue its agency, and what now 
thinks ſhall think on for ever. ſe that lie here ſtreteh- 
ed beſore us, the wiſe and — of ancient times, 
warn us to remember the ſhortneſs of our preſent ſtate: 
"= were, perhaps, ſnatched. wy” "hills * pay 


like us in the choice of life.“ 
E cc To 
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of eternity.” 1:0q 1elingg yas 


ro, returned to Cabo - õ²⁹m ie 


bone bos prob of of ane ae, 
xt ig! 07 {1381354 : 3 bara 
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Twas „ piece of GE 


a few men eto the: catzcombs, EO 


to ri : 
. e confined to their oy The whole giant 
ing ale water gave them no invitation to an excur- 


bw. and, being well ſu with inaterials 


ſchenies of 3 h _ of them had formed; 
0 


Pekuah was never 


to the princeſs, and wiſhed onl ply to fill it with pious. mai- 
dens, and to be made prioreſs of the order: ſhe was weary. 
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Ter gure late furt recreare Ale. n 
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| 4 8 ir 1 
| . it be che Gage advice of: EpiGterad, -that's man thould le- | 

eenſtom hirnſeif often to think of what; is moſt ſhocking! 
and terrible; that by ſuch reſlections he may be preſerved 
from. too ardent oe hen yoda rom too 
much dejection in real evil. e lvl e aw 
There is nothing more dreadful 20. an-author than ne- 
gle, compared wich which reproach, hatred, ' 4nd*oppofi- 
tion, are names of happineſs yet this worſt, this meaneſt 
me eveiy'otic-who a" e ham oc fear,” 21 


: "1 F N 1 # 2. 5 Ce; ad * qo N 


ue, — . — rA hM, 
ee and mmedirare thy twpefif lays, bete. | 
114 | 5 | It 
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as to believe that he po 7 may deſerve neglect that na- 
ture may not have qualifi 


belliſh knowledge, nor ſent him forth intitled by andifput- 
able ſuperiority to regulate the conduct of 'the-reſt of man- 
kind; that, though So world muſt be granted to be yet in 
ear e he is not deſtined td diſpel the clout, nor to 
; | 


ne out as one of the luminaries of liſe. For: this ſuſpi- 


cion, every catalogue of: à library will. furniſh ſufficient. 
reaſon ; as he will find ix crowded ew bh names of men, who, 
though now forgotten, were once no leſs yr — or 


confident than himſelf, 1 leaſed with the 
ductious, equally e om ir pattons, an | 
by their friends. , oP OM 
"Bur thous h it. ſhould kappeh 1 Mk an author is bar ble „ 
ercelling, t his merit wi 115 without notice, huddled * 
in the Variet 'of things; an 
cellany of l e. He that endeavours after fame by 9 
ſolicits the rep rd of 4 multitüde fluctuating in meaſure 
or inmerſed in appt ju Ne time t Ititelleftus 


05 2 Ayn, 1 1 e 15 e ; others | 
too "a yl Niere that fame which gives them pain 

by its eſs a at is new is 6ppoled, becauſe moſt, ws 
unwilling to be tay cht; and what is known is re jected, 
becauſe it is not; ſu ciently conſidered, that meti W fre- 
quently requir 55 be emibded than informed. The learn- 
ed are 19 5 t declare their opinion early, left they ſhould 


| put their re utation 'n, hazard ; 3 the ignorant aways ima - 


gine themſe 2 giving ſome proof of delicacy, when they 


Fuſes ha pleaſed; ang he that finds his y to teputa- 
tion through all theſe obſtructions, muſt acknowledg erg ü 


he is indebted to IO beſides bis ee his le 
hats or 227 N 1 Agr | 


Ig 
It may. not be unfit for him who altos a new entrance 
into the lettered world, ſo far to ſuſpect his own powers, 


him much to enlarge or em- 


rown into the general miſe. 
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| 1 ; honours rare ers 943 707 022 ee OD 
it Nor.,takes. yp. pow'r, .nor lays it hh POE I Ie 
l As 8 ber * tle LE * 12 4 "He 8 abi a $* M3 | 


IM Jr alk of an aut uthor i is, e is teach Eb of 

4 1 or to recommend known truths by his Way 
ver 2 Ad Morning: them; either to let new light in upon & 
mind, open new. ſcenes to. the proſpecta © or to N 0 
dreſs and tuen of common objects, ſo as to give the 
freſh; grace. and more powerful attractions, 0 17 i 
flowers over. the regions through, which. the intelle bas a 
ready. made its progrels 8 ay m temp fy it to e and | 
take a ſecand view of th age mati pol Pal meg over. or. ne egli· 
gently regarded. 
he of theſe nigh is 1 di eilt, vel abt that I 
" may.) not be. fruitleſs, men mu not o 2 5 ant of 

their e errors, but reconciled to their guide muſt not 
only confeſs their i Ignorance, but, what. kit 1 pleating, 
mult. allow. that he from whom they s are to 0 em oy more 
knowing. than themſelves... i d 

It mi ht be ima 1ned chat tüch a an employment was in | 
itſelf ſu Gently irkſome and hazardous; that none would ; 
by found ſo alevolent as 'wantonly to add. Weight to the ; 
dang of 7 vp and that few. endeavours would be uſed 
to. obſtrubt © tl ae to reputation, Which muſt be 
made at ſuch an expence of time aud thou oe with ſo great 
- hazard in the miſcarriage, and 25 ſo little ady antage fi From ? 
; the ſucceſs. 4 $4114. 196143 © | 

Yet there is 2 certain race of men, that Either imagine 
it their duty, or make it, their amuſement, to hinder the 
reception of every work of learning or genius, who ſtand 
as centinels in the avenues of = ame, and value them- 
ſelves upon giving IGNORANCE and Rur the firſt notice 


. 


To 


A 7 
' 5 „ o ? 
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5K "OY Who diftififurli thbmfclves 1 Una 
lation ef. CarTicts, it 1 e "Toy er Author to 


find ſome meant of 'rectthmendation ble that 
the moſt malignant of th x iP might be ſome what 
ſoftened, and een þ Sts Bete, to remit their 


fury, "Havig 155 this x 15 55 confidered man cents; 
I 1 in JI 5 cords” 5 ancient” times, that * 5 sI. 
lulled 72 mußek, and Cenptrus qu jeted with =ſ6pj and 
am, therefore, "inclined to believe 1 modern etitieks, 
who ir th ey h have . not the eyes, have watchfulneſs of 
Auges, ang can bark as loud as CUns Mee thakgh, 
berbaps, "er caunpt bite with es ') force; nhight be lb- 
tued by” methods f "Tie hd” T'have heard" how 
ſome haye pech pacifled Wich plaret add dir ig yr 
laid alleep with Mi ſoft 99 If latte) 7 f 
Though the nature of my utidettaking gives me fufli- 
cient reaſon £6 dread the united attacks f this virulent gel 
neration, yet I, 59 70 8 hitherts perſuaded myſelf to: take 
ay Wildes f or r "treaty. For Tarvin doubt 
9 5 5 they Can 1 8 againff me by Jawful authority, and 
ſuſpeE that the Ks \ ſumed upon a forged commiſſion, 
ſtiſed” thetnſelyes the "miiliſters of CRTTic su without 
any authentick evidence" of delegation, bpm — choir 
own \detExtalliatiÞns" as” the deerbes' '6f *4 "higher 
th * ein ©4 Me ee erate s/ bee: ven * — 
Cxiricitu, eff Wb "hy eee the chaim to de- 
cide the fate of writers, was eldeſt daughter of La- 
BOUR at "TxVTHh ſhe was; at Tor births committed 
to the care ak JUSTICE, and brought” up by her in! che 
Pace, of Wis pon. Being ſoon difti I gehe by the ce 
5 eſtials, for her uncofimon qualities, ſhe” was appointed the 
governeſy | of Faxcy, and empowered” to beat time tothe 
Horus of the Moses, wills r 19 before the throne | 
. 5 "TUprtER: a FLOW 8H. e ing 
_ When the Mvses eondeſcended to viſit this lower world, 
they came atco panied* by CniTieisv, to whom, upon 
her deſcent from Her native regibne, Jus ric gave a fc. 
tre, to cafried aloft in her righ © hand, „one end of 'whi 
was tinctured with ambroſia, and inwreathed with a golden 
foliage of amatantlis and bays3 3” the 7 — end was ineirled 
with E reſs.-and poppies, ang dip pped in the waters of obli- 
Von. 


manufactured by La so, and lighted by Txurn, of 
which it was the particular quality immediately to ſhew 
NIN 185 ; 725 8 N 9 4 | | . ev ery 


ber left Rand the bore af tnextinguiſhable toreh, == 
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every. thing in its true form), ay al it might be diſguiſed 


to COMMON eyes. RF could complicate, or, 
FoLL x,'could. wr . * firſt gleam _o! the 
Toteh of TR UNT, e in. 55 diſtinct parts anc oris 
ginal Gmplicity ; it darted through. the labyrinths of fophif- 
try, and ſhewed at ange all to A Bees to which they 

ſeryed for refy 201 10 15 it 7805 thropgh the robes, hi 

wbetorick often N etected the pe 
portion of porta lich er jal yeils had, been | contrived 


to cor. 2 N 

Thus furniſhed — the exerutio exeeutio 220 he T r office, | Ent 
CISM: came down to furvey the x ces of |t hbſe who 
_ profeſſed themſelves the votaries of 7 5 My 569 11 
© vas brought before. her, 3 2 by the ſexy \Nigh 

the torch of Txv Th, and r vx aminatio x, 95 con- 
vinged her, chat the laws — Jo wri Hl pap Ta obſerved, 
ſhe touched it with the ama of the deeper and 
conſigned: it oyer to immort | 

But it more 8 das ip the works which | 
required her inſpection, there was ſome impoſture attempt- 
ed i that falſe colours. were laboriquſly laid z that ſome ſe- 
cret e was found between the words and, 
| iments, or ſome dichmilitude of. the ideas and the ofi- 

ginal objects z/ that incongruities were linked together, or 
that ſome parts were of no uſe but to enlarge the 'appear- 
ance of the whole, without ee to 8 Wee 
lidity, or uſefuln es. 

Wherever ſuch diſcoveries were made, an ' they were 
made whenever theſe faults were committed, CRITICISM 
_ refuſed the touch which conferred the on of i iow 
tality, and, when the errors were frequent and g 
verſed the ſceptre, and let drops of lethe diſtil from the 

2 and cypreſs, 2 fatal mildew, which immediately 

to waſte the were aways till it was at laſt Ray 
4 3 
There were ſome compotifions. brow 


d. 
he to the teſt, in 
which, when the. ſtrongeſt light rhe 


1 gr them, 


their beautios and favlts. e 2 y fer 
Catricisx ſtood with her Ee pou ed. in 

doubt whether to ſhed lethe, or = ar yr 
Theſe at laſt increaſed. 0 ſo ace F number, that ſhe was 
weary of — 12 ful elaima, and, for fear of 
ulng improperly Serre ker fe cauſe 
nr IG. a e M og 
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The proceedings of Tin, d very dilator) , were, 
ſome few caprices —— conformable to ju (ce > and | 
many who thought themſelves ſecure, by a Mort forbear- 
ance, have ſunk under is ſeythe, ; as they Kere 1 down 7 
with their volumes in triumph to futurity. obſery- 
able-that ſome were deſtroyed br Soom kx little, and others 
cruſhed: for ever by a fingle I.. "OY 
CrrT1cisM having long kept her eye fixed ſteadil upon 
Tine, Was at laſt fo: well ſatisſted with hig canduR,” that 
' ſhe withdrew from the canh with her patrogeſ KS TRI, 
and left PRE IUDIAcR and, Fals Tas TE to, trage ' as 
large aß the aſſocigtes of Fx4avp,.and Mis ome x rontent- 
ing herſelf thenceforth to-ſhed har influence from far upen - 
ſome ſele& minds, fitted for its reception by learning and 
eee as Mn akt rw et: mite 16 bod T7. * 
Before ne the e her ſceptre, of which the 
divert, that formed the ambroſial end, were cauglit:upiby 
FLAT eee thoſe that had been infected with be 
waters, of leth eee equal haſte, ſeixed * — | 
vozxxcg, „ Tbe, 


of W! 
| diſtributed her part of the ſceptre hor bad L | 
light, but touched * whateyer Po In or Ine. 2 

TERESTH happened to exhibit. 'compani one bf. Ma- 
LEVOLENCE were ſupplied by the/Fov rind NI > Linn 

which had tec yon. peculiar to infernal lyſtie, that its ; 

ww nee gen ff ults. 9 57% Ai et 116 1 10 

1. 225 DPA bn oil an 116 46? N ** 19 14 

2 en but xcher dckae iſle, hf JS af ait Bs 
. N 


rere 


ne e 5g0 


e e 
ohliyion. ſceptre had now loſt its power z he 
Tins paſſes his en eee ee 
their determingtions.../ 7.) | 
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N org tall ly wer dg ail Chad 90 __ _ 0k e 
bn ory cor alc gn ti ftohd! bor 189 a San wt Ache 


| ade 78 act S de l Gets 1% © U 
10 * "Nik N74 85 nn Ml 447 4s 0 l Wh Ven 
de r 51 Wired on fqatuhy et ne viaik chew 
at "i Aided, f deute cre f.. „ fie, 
A And jola both profit and Aeligla in be-. —— 
| n Vibe Daft Ne od e g AUA M 01710 
HE works: of Hon Wil whith the prefent gene. 
"ration ſeeme mort gartichfarzy delighted, 18. ſueh ue 
3 fe in its true Rate} diverſified: by fy 3 
thut daily happen in ted pf rink — 


. natlhnilt es Vn ate tei is Be wund in e ae with 
"45 bed" ad a tr el i bn abi mo Wo, — 


Thie kind of writing ma be * —4 imp a an 
Coir 


_ eotnedy' of Yomatite, * be itondutted 
rules of c ick poetry. To ge is to by 
F tual events” by eaſy means and to kee — — With! 
out the help of Wonder! it is therefore . 
machines and expedichts! Ef the Heroick' romance} and Can 
neither em ——— #way a lad Lem us n. 
tial rites; nor knighis to Frogs fro 7 
eab neither bowitder ve oliages in Weſerts/ not 1 
them in fag caſtles. Fed baTgqyy! was enen 
Fremembes #-temark” made by Sealiger upon JOS 
that all his writings are filled with the fame ima 
that if you take from him his lilies and his roſes, his an 
and his dryads, he will Hawe nothing left that can be called 
| In like manner; almôſt a The fictions of the laſt 
age will vaniſh, if you deprive. them of a hermit and a 
Voss e bande and a ip wpfen. 
8 this wild- ſtrain” of imagination bound ption f 
_ long in potite7and learned ages, it 18 Hor'eaſy fp e 1 
— we cannot wonder that while readers Ki be pro- 
_ cared;/the authors were willing to continue it; for 
- 2a man hadb n ſome fl of npinge, he 
had no further care to retire to his cloſet, let looſe 
his invention, and heat his mind with incredibilities; 2 
book was thus produced without fear of criticiſn without 
the toil of ſtudy, without 1 orf nature, or ac- 
Ok EOS with life. 
= The taſk of our preſent writers is different ; 1 re- 
1 quires, together with that learning wh which | is to be gained 
A rom books, * can. never be attained 
+; | by 


| | a | 
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y diligenee; but muſt ariſe from general vonveiſe 
and — ade e the living world; Their: 
formances have, 48 Horace expreſſe sit, i plus onrit gun 
vetie minus, little indulgence, and therefore more difficulty 
They are engaged in portraits of which every one knows, 
the original, and can detect any deviation from exacinels | 
of reſemblance. Other writings areiſafe, 'exeept from>the | 
malice” of learuing, but theſe are in danger from er 
common reader g as the flipper ill executed was cenſured 
2 ſhoemaker- who een 1 125  _ the 7 
of Apelles. ai 6k. 20 
But the fear eee d rem 

man manners, is Med the moſt important concern that an 
author of this ſort duthi tb have before him. 'Theſe books 
are written chiefſy to the young, the ignorant, and the idle, 
o whom they ſerye as lectures of conduct, and introdue- 
tions- into life: / They are the entertainment of minds un- 
furniſhed wich ideas, and therefore eaſily ſuſceptible of im- 


——— current of faney; not informed by experience, 
and Seen open to N falſe er and Partial 


I COU 1 by 2 


That the bibel ae e tad . to 


youth, and that nothing indecent ſhould be:ſuffered to 2 


proach” their eyes or ears; are-precepts extorted by ſe 
and virtue from an ancient writer, by no means eminent 
for chaſtity of thought. The ſame kind, though not the 
fame degree of, caution, is required in every thin 3 which 
is laid' before them, to ſecure- them from unju 

— perverſe n and incongruous combinations «of 
images. 

* the romances former] written, every Sitte WY 
ſentiment was ſo remote from all that paſſes among men, 
that the reader was in very little danger of making any 

lications to himſelf; the virtues and crimes: were equa 
yond his ſphere of activity ; and he amuſed himſelf with 


heroes and with traitors, deliverers and perſecutors, as 


with beings of another ſpecies, whoſe actions were regu- 
lated upon motives of their on, and who had een Tanks - 
nor excellencics in common with himſelf. 

But when an adventurer is levelled: with thoireth of; * 


: windy and acts in ſuch ſcenes of the univerſal drama, as 


map be the lot of any other man; young ſpectators fix 
heir“ eyes upon him with * ä Erving 
Vor. II. * 


6 P 
SPY ©. 


preſſiuns 3 not /fixed/by principles, and n, eaſily fol- 


* 
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obſerving his behaviour and ſuceeſa, to regulate their! 


actices, when they ſhall be engaged in the like part. 
"Mo this reaſon A bie: Eee may perhaps: be 
made of greater uſe than the ſolemnities of profeſſed mo- 
rality, and convey the knowledge; of vice and virtue with 
more efficacy than axioms and definitions. But if theipower 
of example 18 ſo great as to take poſſeſſion of the memory 
a kind of violence, and produce effects almoſt without 
the intervention of the will, care ought to be taken, that, 
when the choice is unreſtrained, the beſt examples only 
ſhould be exhibited; and that which is likely to opera 
ſo ſtrongly, ſhould not be miſchievous or uncertain in its 
effects. rs „ l att nee een 
ITbe chief advantage which theſe fictions have over 'real 
life is, that their authors are at liberty, though not to invent, 
yet to ſelet n ee to cull from the maſs of mankind, 
thoſe individuals upon which. the attention ought: moſt. to 
be employed ; as a diamond, though it cannot be made, 
may be poliſhed by art, and placed in ſuch a ſituation, 28 
to diſplay that luſtre which before was buried among com- 
mon ſtone. L340 enn 
It is juſtly conſidered. as the greateſt excelleney of art, 
to imitate nature; but it is neceſſary to diſtinguith thoſe 
parts of nature, which: are moſt proper for imitation : 
greater care is ſtill required in repreſenting life, who 
fo often diſcoloured by, paſſion, or deformed by wicked 
If the world be promiſcuouſly; deſcribed, I cannot fee-of 
what uſe it can be to read the account: or why it may not 
be as ſafe to turn the eye immediately upon mankind 28 
upon a mitrour which ſhews all that preſents itſelf without 
diſcrimination. | nah 
It is therefore not a ſufficient: vindication of a character, 
that it is drawn as it appears, for may characters ought 
never to be drawn; nor of a narrative, that the train of 
events is agreeable / to obſervation and experience, for that 
' obſervation which is called knowledge of the world will be 
found much more frequently to make men cunning than 
good. The e theſe writings is ſurely not only to 
ſhew mankind, but to provide that they may be ſeen here - 
after with leſs hazard to teach the means of avoiding the 
+ ſnares which ate laid by TaZAchaxr for Innocs#Nct, 
without infuſing any wiſn fon that r jr 
the er flatters. his vanity; to give the power of 


; p ; | PRs . | 
.counteraQing fraud, . temptation to practiſe it ; 


Now — ee Ale. "wp 


0 initiate youth: by been ;in-the!: art af ne- 
cellary defence, ad n impalr- 
in N Ja ilhi hne eu bas air ewes 501 
of widen, for. the ale * follpwing amtüres fh mingle 
good and bad and ogg nt principal perſonages, chat 
| they: they A ply comes picudus 3 ard as we accompany 
them through thei. A with delight, and are led by 
degrees. tg ai ꝛo0urſelves in their favour, e loſe: the 
abhorrence of their faults; becauſe they do mot hinder uur 
pleaſure, u, perhaps, regurd thbm wirh ſome kinducſs for 
being united with ſo much merit: 
There have been men indeei ſplendidiy icke, whale 
endomments thre wia brightne(s on their crimes, and whom 
ſcaree any 3 made. perfectly deteſtable becauſe they 
— - wholly dineſtedicf theip: exetllenciesz-but 
ſuch have been in all ages the grrat corrupters.of — | 
and their xeſtwblance:ought: no more to he preferyed;'than 


the art of g without pain. 
Some —— due attention to 8 | 
ſequences of this notiam, that certain virtues Have” their 
faults, and there fort that to echitüt either 

— is to dexiate ſrom probability. Nhus men ate ob- 

ſeryed by Swiſt to hoo — the ſame degree as they 
e are reſentſul . This principle, with othext of the ſaine 
kind, ſuppoſes man to att from a — impulſe; and pur- 

- ſuE à certain degret uf 1 chaige of 
the object; for, otherwiſe, though it ſhould be allowed 
that gratitude and re ſentment ariſe᷑ fromm the ſame cunſtitu- 

tion of the paſſions, it follows not that they will be.equally | 
indulged when reaſon. is conſulted z yet unleſs that con- 

ſequence be admitted, this ſagacious maxim becomes an 
empty ſound, without any relation to practice or to life. _ 

Nor is it evident, that even the firſt motions to theſe ef- 

ſects are always in the ſame proportion. For pride, which 
2 quickneſs of reſentment, will obſtruct gratitude, 
y unwillingneſs to admit that inferiority which obligation 
implies ; and it is very unlikely, that he wha cannot think 
he receives a fayour, will acknowledge or „„ 
It is of the utmoſt importance to mankind, that poſi- 
tions of this tendency ſnould be laid open and confuted ; 
for while men conſider good and evil as ſpringing from the 
lame root, they will ſpare the one for the f ale of the 
e and n . e of e e . 
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ſelves, vill be: apt to eſtimate their virtiies' by their vice. 
Ta this fatal error lb thoſe wilteontributep who confound 
the colours of right and wrong, and, inſtead of helping io 
»fertle their boundaries mix th with fo much art, that no 
"common mindiis able to diſuriito them. / 9 
ven In narratives, where hiſtotieal veracity his mo: place, 1 
Teer dier / there ſnould not be exhibited the mobſt 
perſect idea of vittue ; of virtue not D pu nor above 
probability; ſor 'what: weicantiot: credit! we! ſhall never ii- 
Acute, but theth and pureſt that humanity can teach, 
which, exerciſed in ſuch date anche varioùs revolutions 
5ef things ſhall / bring upon it, may, by conqukring ſome 
;ccalamities, and enduring others, teach us what we ma 
opel and wh te can Hamman Vice, for vice Poa 
: (ary tor be ſhown, ſhould | always « diſguſt ; nor ſhould the 
graces of gaiety, or the digni oof courage be ſo n 
with it, ad to reconcile it to the: mind: 
pears, it ſhould raiſe hatred byſthe 
tices, and contempt by the mewineſs of. its . 
for while it is ſupported by elcher-parts'or ſpirity il 
iche ſeldom heartily) abhorred; / The Roman tyrant was 
Vecontent to be hated if he was but feared; and there 
are thouſands of the readers of romances willing to be 
thought wicked, if they may be allowed to be wits, It 
* therefore to be ſteadily inculcated, that virtue is the 
igheſt proof of underſtanding, and the only ſolid baſis 
-greatneſs/z/ and that vice, is the natural co 
"of narrow: 1 Hot 157 it” e _ ends 
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1V-ERY man is 
circumſtanacs of his a Fr 700 Ar 3 2 125 5 
„Future happi- N 


"nation to range more yo I 
neſt; and to fix uban Some. poit "ol Th 105 cb. 7 
the removal of the —— a nee f eb e 
him, or acquiſition en el 1 A 
wants, he all Jang: ao ee 
improved. 4 14 8 1 

When this tics which: 3 1 . eee EP great. | 
impatience, at laſt arrives, it generally, comes without the, 17 
blebng for which it was deſired z but wwe ſolace ourſelyes 
with —— ee preſs forward, i 1 
equal gemes- rings bt che 199 07 ¹ ti nee 

It is lucky for a man, in whom, this temper, preyai 2 | 
when he turns his hopes upon things wholly out of his 2 
power z ſinee he — then to(pyncightnta. his affairs, for 
the; lake of the great, event that ig to complete N . | 
and waits forithe-bliſsful. hour wi e er 
ſures neceſſary to be taken in mean time. a 

I have long known 2 perſon of this temper, who' in- 70 
dulged his — of, happineſs. with leſs. hurt to ef 5 
than ſuch chĩimerical wiſhes commonly produce, and ad- + 
juſted his ſcheme with, ſuch addreſs, that his hopes. were 
in full bloom three parts of the year, and in the other part, 
never wholly blaſted. Many, perhaps, would be defirous. 4 
of learning by what means he procured to himfelf ſuch a 


cheap and laſting ſatisfaction. nd by a 1 209Þ 
practice of referring the retpora} of of 1 hi 1 his e 40. 
the coming of the next, ſpring; if was impaire 


the f ring would reſtore it; if 2 5 22 wanted was. at a. I! 


high : . rin 2 | 
pe 1 g ned ue en come mba of theſe. 
ler le was always certain he next HS: 


— n fe an, th peri mol . 
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it was coming. 


many, whom it can be no ſhame to reſemble, infected v 


the ndl fendbntien of The 
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ſpring would fail him bm cy middlle of ſummer; for- 
he always talked of the ſpring as coming till it was paſt; 
and — it — pal, ne agreed wit him Gat 


the ſame. euthu aſm; for "there is, 1 delleve, ſcatck 7 | 
— of eminence, whin has not left ſome teftimiany of his 


ohtneſs fot tlie flowers, the 'zeptiyts, and the Watbleis "of 
the ſpring. Nor tas the moſt lurutiam imaginstion hes. 


By long converſe with this man, I; am Nh ps, brou 
to feel immoderate pleaſure in the con ion hv 
delightful ſeaſon; but I have the — of findi 


able to defcribe the ſerenity — — — of then golden 


age, otherwiſe thai'by giring wal {pris the 
v eſt tewafi f 1 5 innocence, 5. Wombt — 
ee is, faded, forhething inexprefibly pleaſing 


— —— the new: 2 Vt 
of the treaſures of nature. The "cold and darkneſs of 
winter, wit the naked deſbrmity of every object on 


which we turn gur eyes, make us rejoice at the ſucceeding 


ſcafon, 46 Sy for Whit we have eſcaped, as for What we: 
may enſoyz" and "every budding feier, which a Warm 
ſituation brings earl to our view, is conſdered by u 


| 26 1 wellen to nen the approach ol more joyous 
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tutbance of dates r 'p3Mibris 45 to be vacant to calm — 


ments, ulmoſt "rhitig By pn {preſent ſtate in,, 
us capable of enjc hg. regated verdure ef the 
fields aud woods, t e teen org tefal odours, the 


volce of pleaſure pen out, its notes on every fide, witk 
the adele appar Toni by 'evety anitnal; from 
the food, and the clemeney of the weather, 


| re * the Wholr earth ati air” of beiety, nüt eand 


Med by the Tmile of nature. 14 17 5 
701 ts are men to hom theſe * te ge 
no no digs and who hurry away from all the varieties of 
rural beauty; to loſe their hots and divert their thoughts 
4. 47. or aſſeniblies, 4 tayern Hitifier, 6r the Fe of” 
d r 1 BY 

1 8 be laid Fenn as 4 poſition wick will e 
deceive, chat when à man cantiot bear his own 7 

there 18 ck het e He mußt fy from hi 
eels Fil 10 from the equi in 
poi iſe 
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— 2 mind, which, having no 8 0 \ 


one motion more than 9 
ſome eiternal power, muſt always have recourſe to — 
objects; or he muſt be afraid of the intruſion of ſome un- 
pleaſing ideas, and, perhaps, is ſtruggling to eſcape from 
the — pr" a loſs, _— * in or a 
other thought of greater horror. 

Thoſe w — ſorrow incapacitates to enjoy the pleaſi ures 
of contemplation, may properly apply to ſuch diverſions 
provided they are innocent, as lay ſtrong hold on che wt 
tention ; and thoſe, whom fear of any future afſſiction 
chains 'down wo miſery, rang ern —_— 
dan 
My. eder mal, on this -vetalion; 5 turned * 
ſuch as are burdenſome to themſelves merely becauſe 
want fubjects- for reflection, and to whom the volume 
nature is thrown open, without affording them pleaſure 
2 wende, ry! derer earned: * read t cha- 
ers. 323 A180 

A French zutkor has We this fopming 4 1 20 
that very, men know how to kae a walk; and, indeed, it 
2 8 9 walk with e 

any o ure, than co wo 
2222 won Soren Sn 
den ben 1 —5.— * 0 2 
neig and equently vary their hug -as 
they happen N Ar their place. 1 like manner it 
hv to 15 e every man to derive his re- 
ions from the objects about him; for it is to no Pur. 

_ that he alters his poſition, if his attention continues 

ed to the ſame point. The mind ſhould be kept open to 
the acceſs of. every new idea, and ſo far diſengaged from 
the predominance of particular thoughts as ealily to accom- 
modate itſelf to occaſional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning every new 
object to his entertainment, finds in the productions of 
nature an inexhauſtible ſtock of materials upon which he 
can employ himſelf, without any temptations to envy or n 
malevolence ; faults, perhaps, {dom totally avoided by 3 
thoſe, whoſe judgment is much exerciſed upon the works 
of art. He 2 always a certain proſpect of diſcovering 7 

new rcafems for adoring the ſovereign Author of the uni- 
nef probable hopes of making ſome diſcovery of be- 


nefit to others, or of * I 
| t 
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but many 5 and animals have qualities — 
be of great uſe, to the knowledge of hich there is not 
required much force of penetration, or fatigue of ſtudy; 
but erz frequent experiments, and eloſt attention. What 
is ſaid by the chemiſts of their darling mercury, is, 
haps, true of every body through the whole creation, . 
if a thouſand lives ſhould be ſpent mon: it, al . A 
ties would not be found out. 

Mankind muſt neceſſarily be diverſified, bag various — 2 
fince life affords and requires ſuch multiplicity of employ - 
ments, and a nation of naturaliſts is neither to be 
nor deſired; but it is ſurely not 4 to point out a freſh 
amuſement to thoſe who languiſh in health, and repine in 
plenty, for want of ſome ſource of diverfion- that may be 

cably exhauſted. and to inform the multitudes. of 
ſexes, who are burthened with every new day, ti there 
are many ſhows, which they have not ſeen. 111 
He that enlarges his curioſity after the works of ating) 
demonſtrably multiplies the inlets to happineſs; and, there- 
fore, the younger part of my readers, to whom I: dedicate 
this vernal ſpeculation, muſt excuſe me from calling upon 
them, to make uſe at once of the ſpring of the year, and 
the ſpring of life ; to 1 while their minds may be 
yet impreſſed with new ages, a love of innocent 
— and an ardour for ſet knowledge; and toi re- 
member, that a blighted ſpring makes a barren year, and 
that the vernal flowers, however beautiful and gay, are 

Ful. re OP: nature 26 e to 2 
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With vain purſuits fatigu'd, at lengih Lee, 
ge ex „„ 


. | 9 +014 32 V+; 118 Saf w £ 9h 14 tz. 0 riod 85 A1 
r man Been wee fuffer his' happineſs th eu 
pend upon external circumſtances, is one of the 


icf precepts of a cf the Stelen hiloſophy; a prevepy; i 
which that Tofty ſect has 158000 beyond the condition 
| _ life, and in*Which/ſonic of them ſeem to have com- 
priſed an utter exclufion of all corpora] pain and een 
B the regard or attention of a . ie c: 

Such / U inſaniens, 3s Horace calls the doRiine of 
6 irls ect, ſuch extravagance of philoſophy, can want 
neither authority nor argument for its confutatiom e it id 

on by the experience of every hour, and the 
of nature riſe up againft it. But we may ien 

perly enquire; how near to this exalted ſtate it is 
power to rer, how far we can exempt ourſelves from 
outward influences, and ſecure te our minds a ſtate of tran- 
quillity ; for, though the boaſt of abſolute independence 
is ** and vain, yet a mean flexibility to every im- 
pulſe, and à patient ſubmiſſion to the tyranny" of caſual 
troubles, is below the dignity of that mind, Which, hows 


ever deptayed or weakened, boaſts its derivation from a 
celeſtial original, and hopes for an union e ten, 
b and e felicicy. * | | | 
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intellectual dignity, and * Wenn 
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not being chained down b 
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LIE may not be wholly at the merey of delten, is ne- 
ver more apparent than when we turn our eyes upon thoſe 
whom fortune has let looſe, 2 55 own conduct; who, 


ir condition to a regular. 
and ftated allotment of t hours, are obliged to find 
themſelves buſineſs or diverſion, and having nothing with- 


| ig, that can entertain orb em ploy" them, as comp to try 


the arts of deſtroying time. 
The numberleſs expedients raQtifed by this claſs. of mor. 
tals to alleviate the burthen of life, is 1 leſs ſhameful, 
nor, peyhaps,, much ,leſs pitiable, than thoſe to which a 
trader on the edge of js whole is reduced, 1 have ſeen 


8 wu 0 gloomy” 
enation,. to the wang e one cycting in con- 
verſation with each other j on à ſudden, ſuch are the xe · 
volutions of the world, an u Qed viſitor has, W 
them relief, acceptable as proviſion to 2 ſtarving. city, and 
enabled them to hold out 55 the next day. A 
The general remedy of thoſe, who. te nd without 
knowing the cauſe, 1s change of place; 
to imagine that their pain is the conſequence of. ſome le 
cal inconvenience, and endeavour to fly from it, as chil- 


_ dren from their ſhadows; always hoping for * more 


ſatisfactory delight from every new ſcene, and always. e- 
turning home with Are and eee y 2 
Who can look upon this kind of infatuatig without 
refleQing on thoſe that ſuffer, under the Jreadfu 70 2 
of canine madneſs, termed 2 the 9 | 
ter? Theſe miſerable wretc unable to drink, t 2 | 
burning with thirſt, are ſometimes knoyn to, try yarjous | 
cntortions, or inclinations of the body, ering them- 
ſelves that they can ſwallow in one poſture .Fhat, t Liquor 


which they find in another to repel their lips. 
Yet ſuch folly i is not peculiar to the thoughtleſs or i 


rant, but ſometimes ſeiges minds which ſeem moſt 


exempted from it, by the variety of attainments, quick- 
neſs of penetration, or ſeverity of judgment; and, indeed, 
the pride of wit and knowledge is often mortified by 
LR. that ** confer no Nate againſt ye com- 
. l 23371 mon 
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wen erste, which miſlead ine weakeſt" and mene e“ 


— LA, R210! 11 r e noc ib wart ner 
Theſe refleQtions aroſe in my mind .ppoke [the Tremems | 
branee” of a' paſſage in [Cowley's prefade tb his *poertis, 
where, | however exalted by genius, and W by ſtudyy” 
he informs us of , ſcheme of happineſs to which the ima- 


ation of a \ the 'lofs of her firſt lover, could” 
have ſeateely!; od way; but Which he ſeems to have 25 
dulged, till he had totally forgotten its abſurdity, and 


would probably have Pur in nent b non ii — = 
dered only by his reafon, | 5 1 3 ee, 
My defire,” ſays he, Bas en for fins velit -paſt, 
though the execution has been accidentally diverted, aud 
does ſtill chemently continue, to retire myſelf to ſome 
of out American ptantations, not to ſeek fot gold, or en- 
« rich myſelf with the traſfick of 'thoſe parts, Which is the 
end of moſt men that travel thither ; but to forſake this 
world for ever, with all the vanities and vexations of it, 
and to hury myſelf there in ſome obſcure retreat, but 
© not without the conſolation of letters and philoſophy.” F914 
Such was the chimerical proviſfion/ which Cowley bad 
made in his own mind, for the quiet of his remaining 
life, and which he ſeems to recommend to | poſterity; ſince 
there is no other reaſom for diſcloſing it. Surely no ſtronger 
inſtance ean pe given of a perſuaſion that content was the 
inhabitant of particular regions, and that a man might ſet 2 
ſail with a fair wind, and ſeave behind him all his WE „ 
incumbrances, and dalamities. EAR 
| If he travelled {6 far with no other FED OT to | 
himſelf in ſore obſcure retroat, he might have found, in 12. | 
own country, innumerable coverts ſufficiently dark to have” 
concealed the genius of Cewley ; for whatever might be 
his opinion of the importunity with which he might by 
ſummoned back into publick life, a ſhort experience WO ãƷãrCl de 
have convinced him, that privation is eaſier than acquiß- 
tion, and that it would xequire little continuance to free 
himſelf from the intruſion of the world. There is pride 
enough in the human heart to prevent much deſire of at- 
quaintance with a man, by whom we are ſure to be nee. 
glected, however his reputation for ſeience or virtue m _ 
exeite dur curioſity or eſteem; ſo that the lover of oY q : 
ment needs not be afraid leſt the reſpect of ſtrangers 
overwhelm him with viſits- Even "thoſe to whom he has 
EN been Kno will - very * 2 his ab- 
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ſence when they 


have tried alittle t live without him, and 
found new diverſions for thoſe moments which th e 
pany, eontributed to exhilarate 47 
It was, perhaps, ordained! by Providence, to Modena: 
from tyrannifing over one another, that no: individual ſpould 
be of ſuch importance, as to cauſe, by his retirement 
ot. death, any chaſm in the world. And Cowley bad con- 
verſed to little purpoſe with! mankind, if be had never re. 
marked, how * uſeful friend, the- gay companion, 


and the favoured lover, when once they ate removed 


from before the ſight, give — to the ſucceſſion of new! 


The Wlesey, res wb; "his: hermitage might hay ' 
been ſafe enough from violation, though he had: ghoſen » 
it within the limits of his native iſland ; he might have + 
found here preſervatives againſt. — and wverations of 
the world, not leſs eſſicacious than thoſe which the wWods 
or ſields of America could afford him : but having _ N 
his mind imbittered with diſguſt, he conceived it imp 
ble to be far enough from the cauſe; of his vneaGineſs4 — ö 
was poſting away with the expedition of a coward, who, 
for want of venturing to look behind him, thinks, the; ene 
my perpetually at his heels wir 1 enen bit 2110 

When he was intertupted by been or Cities with 
buſineſs, he ſo ſtrongly imagined to himſelf the happineſs 
of leiſure and retreat, that he determined to enjoy them 
for the future without interruption, and to exclude for 
ever all that could deprive him of his darling ſatisſaction. 
He forgot, in the vehemence of deſire, — ſolitude aud 
uiet owe their pleaſures to thoſe miſeries, which he was 
ſtudious to obviate: for ſuch are the viciſſuudes of the 
world, through all its parts, that day and night, labour and 
reſt, hurry and retirement, endear each other; ſuch. are 
the changes that keep the mind in action; we deſire, we 


purſue, we obtain, we are date we deſire ſomething 


elſe, and begin a neu purſuit. -- di. | 
If he had-proceeded-in his tr and; 62551 his dic: f 


tation in the nioſt | delightful part of the new. world, it 
may be doubted, whether his diſtance, from the vanitiat of 
life would have enabled him to keep away the vwerations., | 
It is common for a man, Who feels pain, to fancy that he 
could bear it better in any other part. Cowley, having 


| known: the troubles and perplexities of a partieulat con- 


* _— perſuaded himſelf, . * a 
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be fqund, Adee bey ebesbs , wet sg ſome im- 
rovement: he never ſuſpected that the cauſe of his un- 
Fappinet was within, that his own paſſions were «not 
 ſatheiently' regulated, and that he was haraſſed, by: his own 
impatience, Which could; never be withqut ſometfung to 
awaken it .d accompany him over the ſea, and find its 
way to his erlean ebyftum. He would; upon the trial, 
have been ſoon” convinced, that the: fountain of content 
muſt ſpring up in the mind; and — — ſo little 
knowlettge'of human — — to feek h n—_ 
| ing 'atty "thing but his -awn d — — e 
in fruitleſs efforts, and ours ly: he gre — pur- 
ſes to remove. rl ei 
dr tao min A ent bende 40 ergo ore He wo © 
nifty 0% Moc a + "4 2400] 4971! Bech! 10 eoifitemoncret 
e e904 pnts wry eile zona off 
* ind tw ict aug tee: Haider, ahonaigos:ft 
N rr ts 436 b oi, d 15 1 ui ort? dice 
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ce 
foo RY 7 8 the clouded ee ec oy e diese.. 11 
Ii thine alone to r An. 5150 od 
| Withiflent confidence nod ende , - ae 8 0 
* rom thee, great God, we ſpeing, to 3 i214) 
* nen. original, al, and en #5; 2110 2161 35 
in Sent 351}. TI »& Art Las, * 
n lov of RNTIu MNT Forty in 
i to thoſe minds, which have _ DG 5 
ed by — ge, or elevated by genius. Thoſe wh⁰ enjoy 
every thing generally ſuppoſed to confer happineſs, have 
been foreed to ſeek it in the ſhades of privacy. Though 4 
they poſſeſſed both power and riches, and were, therefore, 
| ſurrounded by men, who conſidered it as their chief intereſt 
to temove from them every thing that might offend, their 
5 N their . ine ben ſelt the 
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Aunguors of faticty, and found themmſelvns unable, 10 porſue 


aud vexations, which ſolicit their attention by preſſing on 


the race of life without frequent reipirations or interme- 
diate ſolitude. 1 8444 1613 4 inn, ee n 

To produce: this diſpoßtion nothing appears requiſite but 
quick ſenſibility, and active imagination; for, though not 
devoted to. virtue, or ſciæenoe, the man, whoſe; faculties - 
enable him to make ready compariſons of the preſent with 
the paſt, will ſind ſuch a eonſtant tecurrence af the ſame 


pPleaſures and etrquhles, the ſame arpectations and diſap- 


- pointinents,; that hd-will gladly inatch an haur af retreat, 
10 let his thoughts expatiate at large, and ſeek: fur that ya- 
riety in his own; ideas, which the objects of ſenſe cannot 
afford him. . „ ee mat en cite 
Nor will greatneſs, or abundance, exempt him from the 
importunities of this deſire, ſince, if he is born to think, 
he cannot reſtrain- himſelf. ram. a thouſand enquiries and 


- ſpeculations, which he muſt purſue: by his own reaſon, and 


which the ſplendour of his condition can only. hinder : for 
thoſe who are molt exalted above dependance or, controul, 
are yet condemned to pay 10 large a tribute of their time 
to cuſtom, ceremony, and popularity, that, according to 
the Greet proverb, no man in the houſe is more a ſlave than 
the Maſter. 2 * ; 


Wini ® 


© When a king aſked Euclid the mathematician,” whether 


he could not explain his art to him in a more compendious 


. "manner? he was anſwered, That there was no royal way to 


ometry. Other things may be ſeized by might, or pur- 


| chaſed with money, but knowledge. is to be gained only by 


ſtudy, and ſtudy to en rge only in retirement. 
eſe are ſame of the motives which have had power to 
ſequeſter kings and heroes from the. cxowds that foothed 
them with flatteries, or infpirited them with acclamations ; 
but their efficacy ſeems confined to the higher mind, and 
to operate little upon the common claſfes of mankind, to 
whole conceptions the preſent aſſemblage of things is ade- 
ho ſeldom range beyond thoſe entertairingents 


But there is an univerſal reaſon for. ſome ſtated intervals 


- of ſolitude, which the inſtitutions of the chureh call upon 
me, now eſpecially to mention ; a reaſon, which extends a8 


wide as moral duty, or the hopes of divine favour in a 
Future ſtate 3 and which ought to influence all ranks of 
life, and all degrees of intellet; ſinct none can imagine 


themſelves 


„ 
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themlelyes not — in its] obligation; but ſuchus 
determine to ſet their Maker at defance by bſtimate wick 

edneſs, or whoſe enthubGaſtick: ſecurity of is 
places them above external ordinances, and all human 
means of improvement 9 tons” 
The great taſk of himiwho n irie By the pie. 
cepts of religion, is to make the future predominate over 


the preſent; to impreſs upon his mind ſo ſtrung — 5 . 


the importance of obedience to the divine will, of the value 
of the reward promiſed to virtue, and the terror of the 
puniſhment denounced againſt crimes, as may :overbear! all 
the temptations which temporal hope or fear can bring im his 
ways and enable him to bid equal defiance to joy und ſot- 
row, to turn away at one time from the allutemente of 
ambition, and puſh er at mm agginſt the threats of 


calamity. * ith % 3611 Wir £945 181 
It is not Wen nde that 115 aztoltle repreſents our 
paſſage througli this ſtage:of our exiſtence by images drawn 


from the alarms and ſalicitude of a; military — . — 
are placed in ſuch à ſtate, that almoſt every thing 5 

us conſpires againſt our chief intereſt. We are in e 
from whatever can get poſſeſſion of our thoughts 3 all 

can excite in us either pain or pleaſure has tendericy to 
| obſtruct the way that leads to a eee and either to rn. 
us aſide, or retard our pragreſs. Ar n 1199 

Our ſenſes, our _—__ and Sus paſſighs, dow 8 
ful and faithful la moſt things that relate ſolely to 
this life ; and, * by the hourly neceſſity of Con- 
ſulting them, we gradually fink into an implicit- ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and habitual confidence. Every act of compliance 


with their motions facilitates a ſecond compliance; every - 


new ſtep towards depravity is made with ſeſs reluQtanee 
than the former, and thus the e to . er ſen⸗ 


ſual is 1 
Theſe ſenſes ve not only chat {over en 
ſciences: which things — muſt always have over 


things: choſen, but th 


tion in their favour. 


have likewiſe 2 king of preſcrip- 
e feared pain much earlier than 
ve apprehended gui gilt and er delighted with the ſen- 
ſations of pleaſure,” before we had capacities to be charmed 
——— of rectitude. To this power, thus early 
eſtabliſhed, 322 increaſing, i: muſt be remem- 
bered, chat almoſt every man has, in ſome part of his 
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tion of Aimnſelf fön ho is . not inſtigated 
rence prog rt 
c to ions and Mays 

; n a e 1 10 „ Py 

From the nopellity of dif) poſſeſſing the ente ene 
of the inſlueme hich they 2 gain by this 
preoccupation of the ſoul; ariſeꝶ that conflict between op- 
pofite-debirgs; in che firſt endeavqurs after a religious life; 
which, however enthuſiaſtically it may have been deſcrib- 
ed, or however contemptuouſly ridiculed, will naturally be 
felt in ſome degree, though varied without end by differ. 
ent tempers of mind, and innumerable cireumſtandes of 
health ur condition, greater or dels ſervour, more or fewer 
[temptations to relapſe. L: 21143 1949. 3% AS BIO] | Qi WRT 


From tlie ual. :of-conſulting the animal 
faculties, in our proviſion for the preſent lite, ariſes the 
difficulty off their impulſes, even in caſes 


' where; to be of no weight; for the motions of 
ſenſe are inſtantaneous: its objects ſtrike unſought, we are 
aceuſtomed to follow its direQions, and therefore often 
ſubmit to * r —— the Wr of 
nn udge- F & 

hus it nn Recy Win 10 philoſophical — ths, 

- ſuppoſing. the mind, at any certain time, in an equipoiſe 
between the pleaſures of this life, and the hopes of futu- 
rity, preſent objects falling more frequently into the ſcale 
would in time preponderate, and that our regard for an 
inviſible ſtate would grow eyery moment weaker, till at 
=_— it would loſe all its man and, become ner 

e effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event; the liz is pat into 
our own hands, and we have power to transfer the weight 
to either fide. | The motives to à life of holineſs are infi- 
e not leſs than the favour or anger of omnipotence, 

Kar rs ox eternity of hap _ or miſery. But theſe | 
ence our. l *. gain our attention, 
i” "kick the buſineſs, or diverſions, of world are ous 
calling off by contrary attractions. 

The great art therefore of piety, Ami che end for which | 
all the rites of religion ſeem to be inſtituted, is the perpe- 
tual renovation of the motives to virtue, by a voluntary 
employment of our mind in the contemplation of its ex- 
cellence, its importance, and its neceſſity, which, in pro- 


W 


- 
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revolved, gain a more. forcible and permanent influences ence; 
till in time they become the reigning ideas, the ſtandin ng. 
principles $ of action, and. th teſt by which every thing pro-" 
poſed to the rale 1.9 is rejected er approved. | 

To facilitate this c of our affections, it is neceſſary 
that, we, weaken the 1 cok of the, world, by retirin 
at certain; ſeaſons from it z for its influence "arifing pi 
from its preſence, is much leſſened when it becomes the 
object of ſalitary meditation. A conſtant reſidence amidſt 
noiſe and N — inevitably obliterates the impteſſions of 
piety, and a frequent abſtraction of ourſelves into a ſtate, 
where, this life, like the next, operates, only upon the rea- 
ſon,. will reinſtate religion in its juſt authorie, oy with- 
out thoſe irradiations from above, the ho of which 1 
have. no, intention to withdraw from the { ncere' va the | 
dil gent. 

This is that Da of the "world 400 of ourſelves; 

which has been always. 1 as the perfection of hu⸗ 
man nature; and this is onl to be 0 Wel P05 
prayer, ſteady. reſolutions, 3 dez rr from 
folly and. vanity, from * cares of ayarice, and. the; 
of intempetance, from-the lulling ſounds F deceitful ate 
21 ny the * ed of proſperous wickedneſs; | 
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2 'erinen babet. {ft b Sono on” 


F he moſt Age and 1 of 5 ks — 
at the cloſe of life, to recollect diſtinctiy his paſt mo- 
ments, and diſtribute them, in a regular account, | accord- 
ing to the manner in which they have been ſpent, it is 
ſcarcely to be imagined. how few would be marked out to 
the mind, TITS 21 or viſible effects, how ſmall a 
pro * i ee . 
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lities of 2800 „ how many chifnis he Wold Bal of wide 
and e Faculty, 190 how man interſtitial ſpaces 
unfilled, even in the moſt tumultuous urries of "bubineſs, 
and-the moſt cage DN hers e - that e daten Oe 
It is laid by modern hiloſ6x 
great globes of matter are "thinly Cattered through the uni- 
9 4 105 the Hardeſt bodies are fo 5 ordus, that, if I mat. 
ter were compreſſed to perfect ſolidity, it might de con- 
tained in a cübe of a few feet. In like manner, if all the 
| employment, of life were crowded into the time which'it 
really occu ed, perhap s a few weeks, days, or hours, 
EA. ufficient for its accompliſhment, ſo fat as "the 
mind was e in the perfotmance. For ſuch is dhe 
inequality 0 
t we contrive in minutes what we execute in 'years, 
and the ſoul often ſtands an idle ſpeQator of the Labour 
bf, the hands, and expedition of the ſeeet. 
Fox, this reaſon, the 1 8 9 often found ind 
 Telves ar leiſure to purſue th udy c philoſophy "In"th 
'  camp3. and, Lucan, with hiſtories 9 57 ma es I 
relate of himſelf, © that he noted the revolitions 
ſtars in the midlt THINGS 7 Far battle, as 2 ke 


. 1 pg 
Media inter free ſenper IT] e 
Sideribus, cine, play, uperiſque + 0 


Amid the ſtorms of war, with . eyes 
I trace the planets and f urvey | the ſkies. 


That the foul always « exerts her 3 powers, with 


greater or leſs force, is very. probable, though the common 


occaſions of our preſent co ion require but a ſmall part 
of that inceſſant cogitation z and by the natural frame of 


our bodies, and general combination of the world, we are 
10 frequently condemned to inaQtivity,” that as "through all 


our time we are thitiking, ſo for a great part of our time 
ve can onl think. 

"Lift a power fo zenleg Gibt be eicher FEE 
"burtfully employed, and che ſuperfluities' of 'intelledt 
to waſte, it! 45 o 58 ſpeculation to confider hot) we m/ 

* vefn our t his, reſtrain them tom frre gular moti 
A them inks Bo 


ions 


im boutidleſs Achten. 


"How the underſtanding is beſt cönducted to the” "Eid | 


"ledge of 2 by what "I it's to" be ted, 


that not — the | 


our corporeal to gur intellectual faculties, | 
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leit, how, 10 ede don, and doi 
1 i. mew | e 0 
acute and le . obſervati N 
either adppt e my purpoſe being to confider.; the; 
moral diſcipline of the mind, and to. promote the inen 
S 
inquiry leems, to have 
remembering tha 19 75 n its 8 in the mind, e 
that therefore to ſuffer che thoughts, to.,be.}.yitiated, is is | | 
poiſon the fouptzins o of moni: W eie nll 7 


produce licegtious : themſelves 
to wiſh th mp yg * vill he, at; lat. in- 
2 to 2 eee * eee ith "2 
45... 18 y 2 LINED £2,334 . 
. aſa hs, 8 of the K 8 burh, who | 
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pays 60 00, 483.6 Ne inge by 
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agel Jn ling complications and A e 
| . goht 217 90 Tin N ny 
man 1152 een dra 
Huy, 1 e * can e hoy hott caßlyche 4 
JAE 11 of Hap; + how, xeadily-his ming 
would wage ns -a call to: any ther, objec and how 
eak/.his. paion: has been after ſome 0 avocation, ill 
bas, recalled ..it,again tp hie hearts and revived . 


per by, 09 warm a gels. 14 I 
Such, V reaſon. 
conſtant TL en * aches dtherwi A _— 
no ſecuri Hut may corrupt our 

Deane in the 125 recluſe Eiitade, with more pernicious BE 


eral ll ron ans 0 .the." — * = 


the wor will ge for ate caſt 
4 1 5 LPR 2 in e d 


cri 1 
der þ 3 rowth; d our gn e en- 2 
deared by. banter ea palliated by all che antifices of ſelf-. 
deceit, gives us time. to form diſtinctions in our own. fa- 
our, and reaſon by degrees ſubmits" to- . 28 the P 
eye is in time n to darknefs. "> 
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An this atete of the' foul,” ir is" wing he fend iger 
tatice to applyiremedics at the be 3 SAG — mg 
ſhall endeavour to/fhew what thoughts are tö be rejected br 
improved, as they tegurd the paſt, preſent, or ſutute i. 
hopes that ſome may be awakened id *eadtlon 
lance, who, perhaps, indulge” themſelv 
dreams, ſo much the more dangetbus; 
only dreams, they are concluded oct! Nee 
the recollection of the paſt is only uſeful Y way of 
proviſion for'the future aud therefbte, in revie wing all 
oceurrenees that fall under a religious confideration,' it is 
oper that's man ſtop at che: firſt thoughts,” to remart 
Tow he was led thither, and h lens sees the' reflec. 
tion. If he is dwelling with delight upon a ſtratagem of 
(ſucceſsful fraud, 8. of licetitibus riét, or an "11)trigue 
of guilty pleaſure; Jet him ſummon off. his imagination as 
from an ünlawful purſuit, e from his te- 
| membrance, of of Which, thou ” He eannote f ſeriouſly” ap- 
prove them, he pheafure powers" the” guilt; and [refer 
idem te 4 future hour, when they may W ano 
greater. ſafety Such an hour . certain wy 
Impteſnons of pan leafyre ire"! e 
Tenſe of gutt; Qs' Fark renin" 12 
„ne.. 007 uf %% N⁰νẽEä un #511 Jett doit 0 
The ſerious and Arete retfofpe@' ok our" cbntlack i 
yg Ago neceſſary to the confirmation or 'recovery'6f 
virtue; and is; therefore, recommended" under theme of 
ſelf-exatninationy"by Sivines,”as' the RAY YEE previous to x. 
'pentance It is, indeed; 16F106* preit ute zathat without it 
we ſhould always bel to hegin! bel ſuauced for erer by 
the ſame” allurements, and miſled! by: the! fame fallacies. 
But in order that we may not Hoſe Ahe advantage of our 
experience, we muſt endeavour to ſe every thing in its 
proper form and "excite" in outlelves” thoſe ſentimentz 
which the great Authbr of natürc has — . the” con- 
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6 nobiu vom 216 6 allt 2 SORE 5 5 ; 13 
\; Our, e pref; chi ings 50 een by, the 3 


objecks before; us, Fall-not, 9 ee 1225 „er 


curſions, which I am now. 'con ering. But I cangot fore 

bear, under this head; to caution pious. and tender min 185 
that are diſturbed by the irruptions of wicked imaginatiogs, : 
againſt too great dejection, and too anxious alarms ; for 
the [iD eft e . 
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then voluntarily « continued.” ; 


ee Ie wY avi eee 
May come and go, ſo i r. prov'd, and lee 
© No/ſpor or ſtain behind. na. 


4 | 
Ao repre tt, ien 21) 0 en 4.915 ed. 
In futuri chiefly are the ſnares lod 1. 


imagination is ee Futurity, 5 5 


hope and fear, with. all th FAIT train apd. progeny. 20 
dinate apprehenGons an 4 2 i 5 1 * 
chances, a yet Boy 55 at” large, wighout apparent con-.. 3 
nexion, with their cauſes, ;and To th Ste fore, 10 JF: lge 1 N 


the liberty of of e ow ourſehes, Bully At pleat 51 C dice. 
Cc 


To pick and oſſib 5 as the ci 3h 
law terms it, i 1——5 a 80 he wh Velo ongs, to 92 


body; but i it has this haza 7 1 Ore Wall. be un w 

ling to quit what have cized, tho 0 rer how 
be found. It is-caſy to think on that w 1 9 175 8 
till at laſt we reſolve to gain it, 5 to 1 Th 

pineſs of irticular conditions till we, © n. be. 9 4 in n 
other, We ought, at . to let our defires fx upon no. 
thing in another's power for the ſake of, our quiet, or in 
another's poſſeſſion for the ſake. of our Adee When 


a man finds himſelf led, though by a train of hone lt ſen⸗ 


timents, to wiſh for that to which he has f no, right, he 1. $i 

ſtart back as from 4 pitfall covered with 5 ng He that 
fancies he ſhould benefit the public more in a great ſtation | 
than the man that fills it, will in fime imagine, it an act f 
virtue to fup lant him; and ag. oppoſition readily kindles 


into hatred, 1 to do that 1 to. which he 1s+ * 
not 


_- Alt NAB Luk 
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8 eld, will derray imo odimerz; whith in his origin. 
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vittue bis bh Ae 
an muſt N edi 1 5 the rece 18 5 


member that the pleaſures of om of che ovate 


deſire, are more dangerous as they are more hidden, 

y eſcape the 1 of obſcrration; And 7 e 1 
chr, W _ | he. 6 Fr FHR x 92 jj 
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vel cl i: 788 5 ES L ig ion rn eb. | 
a Pb. - 4; 
mixed by i kowſoever ever 
ales fai e 61 the — tdſhips of n 
5 95 10 75 {big willing to ange it for any one 
on te ſame Jen 3 8 be 192 fir who foll 
an employ yulent, made choice of it at Exit on account of its 
1 77 nels. to his inclirtation; or that hen accident, ot 
e determitiation of others, have placed im in à purticu- 
ar tation, 15 e to reconcile himſelf 05 
gets the cuſto it hy on the faireſt fide; 
| ther every. ly” Thin nks. that claſs ts which he belor 
rt molt n dus, merely becauſe he has hotloured- it 
th his name 45 it is 888 that, whatever be the reaſpn, 


4 


No men hay e ſttong aud active prejudice. in fürbut 
15 their owb voca 2480 50 e ben their minds, a 
nd ee oh the haviour 


s pattiality 5 fufßelentiy ville in every rank of the 
825 pecies ; but it wen, Itſelf more frequently and 
ith * forte among thoſe who Have never learned to 

conce ebe ſentiments 17 reaſons. of policy, „or to model 
their expreſſons by the laws of politeticfs; tid therefore 
the chief cotiteſts'6f wit among Attificers aud 1 
ariſe from à mutual ae to exalt one trade by 

Ur cken 

From 


No. 9 1 AMB In. 65 
From due lame principles are d m conſolations 
* .alleviate.. the 3 kno mane co calling 1 is 
peculiarly expoſed. A blackſmith was latel) pleaſing h 
ſelf at his anvil, wich As that Mus is tr 170 
hot and, ſooty, laborious, ad unhealt 157 the had th 
2 of n by bis Lau he got h is bread like a ma 
and if his, wy hay e.in the world, and keep his 93 5 | 
nobody. could. reproach hap that his father was A 4 1 
A man, truly zealous f N his fraternit 1s never bj itre- 
6Ribly flattered, as. when, fo me rival ps 16 5 neiorted | 
with contempt... Upon this Bag principle Din: boaſt. 
ed that he had got 3 ane cultomer,. e could ſafely 
ml fore de hays. . of PR bone, ſine i 


that'h 
— — by To gy Hane e ee Fo 1 5 . 


now filing 2. bi 
clothes which he he had worn 7 1 even, y wi oo 
himſelf had TI nin of eclare, i in 2 public co e 
that he, looked; upon the * generation .of woollen- 
drapers to be ſur cable 1 | W 0 engen 


ought to pay them. che 
1 has been ee phycans and lawyers © are 80 


friends to ee e Any HR ures have been form- 
187 ſon of ſuch a combination between 


men who agree in, no vg, and, who ſeem to be leſs 
affected, in Legs own hk ag by religious opinions, than 
— community. The truth 1 Is, very few 

about religion: but they have all 
n him in a habit different from their 


| own, ond ae jo n war againſt him. 4 young 
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and, perhaps, ud orderg of men have an enmity ef More 


acrimony, or longer continuance, When, upon our late 
ſucceſſes at ſea, ſome new regulations. were concerted fo 
£ſtabliſhing, the rank of the naval comminders, 3 captain 
of fook very acutely remarked, that nothing was mot ab. 
ſurd than to, give any a e . to ſeamen; for 
te honour,” ſays he, é ought only to, be won by bravery; 
5 and all the world knows. that in 2 fes. Echt there lis no 
e danger, and therefore no evidence of N LA. 
But although this general defire of aggrandizing then 
ſelves by raiſing their profeſſion betriysimen to à thouſand 
ridiculous and miſitevons acts of fupplantatiom and de- 
traction, yet 36 almoſt all paſſions have their good ab well 
28 bal effects, it likewiſe rA N and 'fometinies 
raiſes an hanef} and uſeful emulation of diligence It may 
be obſerved in genefal, that no trade had ever reached th 
excellence to which it js now improved, ad its profeſſors 
looked upon it with the eyes of indifferent ſpectators; the 
advances, from the firſt rude effays, muſt have been made 
by men who valued themſelves for performances, ſor Which 
ſcarce any other would be perfuaded to eſteem them 
It is pleaſing to contemplate à manufacture rifing gras 
Adually from its firſt mean ſtate by the ſucceſſive labours of 
innumerable minds; to confider the firſt hollow trunk of = 
an oak, in which, perhaps, the ſhepherd could ſcarce ven- 
ture to eroſs 3 brook ſwelled with'a ſhower, enlarged at laſt 
into a ſhip o war, attacking fortreſſes, terrifying nations; 
{citing ſtormg and billows at defrance, and viſiting the re- 
moteſt parts of the globe. And it might contribute to-dif-' 
poſe us to à kinder regard for the labours of one another; 
if we were to conſider from what unpromiſing beginnings 
the moſt uſeful productions of art have 'vrobably atiſen, 
Who, when he ſaw the firſt ſand or aſhes, by a caſual in- 
tenſeneſs of heat melted into 4. metalline rm, rugged 
with excreſcęnces, and clouded with impurities, would 
have imagined, that in this ſhapeleſs lump Tay concealed fo 
many conveniencies of life, as would in time conſtitute a 
at part of the happinels of the world? Yet by ſome 
fach fortuitous liquefaction was mankind taught to procure 


— 


| a body at once in a high degree ſolid and tranſparent, which 
—_ might admit the light of the ſun, and exclude the violence 


7 the wind 5 which might extend the fight of the philo- 


opher to gew rapges of exiſtence, and charm him at To 
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time with the do. extent of the. n 3 
and at 5 with. BIR endleſs ſubordination - of, _ 

life; an is yet of more importance, n ply 

the decays T 8 and ſuccour old age with 

de us was the firſt. artificer in glaſs. .cxp employ ar, 

though "without his on knowledge. or N 

was facilitatin and prolonging the enjoyment pt. hg, cn 

larging the ——— of ſcience, and conferring the =4 

and molt laſting pledfures;; he was. enabling dhe ft t 

contemplate nature and; the; beauty to behold þ 5 
This Ä — — — 


vours wth «+4 Friars, — 

vancing the rt which! ib is in ö eee es. 

end he muſt; noceſſarily conſider the whole extent 4 — 
application and the whole weight of its importance. 

let him not 00 readily imagine that er is ill 

ed: becauſe; for aaa fuller knowledge uf his: bufn 

he is not able to comprehend its dignity» » very: — 


ought to ende avοαfν at enjincncey. not by: polig, eihers, * 


| down, but by raiſing bupſclf; .auid-enjoy. the:pleaſurs of his 


own ſy zperiority, w ether .iniagina I or ral. without in- 8 


r others in the ſame . _ The: philoſopher - 


may very juſtly be delighted; with: the extent of his Mr 
1 with jv readineſs of his hands: — i 


the one remember, that, without mechanical 


refined ſpeculation is an empty dream; and the other, a, 


without theoretical enden Sauer In. INE than 
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Why Ape me, ſhews- that-my/ paper is at leaſt diſtin- 
the common productions of the preſs It is 
— of eminence to have many enemies than 
— and 1 ep, every letter, whether it 
comtajns'encotniums or hes, as an equal atteſtation. 
of riſing. oredit. The pain; which I ean feel from 
my correſpondence, is the ors] diſguſting-thoſe, wWhoſe 
a apo neglect n take this W 
of reminding them, that in diſap̃proving their at- 
— awhenever it may only return the troat- 
ment which I often receive. - Bofdes, many particular mo- 
tives influence a writer, known only to himſelf, or his pri- 
vate friends Andi it may be juſtiy concluded, that, not all 
letters which are poſtponed are rejected, nor e e are 
refeCted;/eritically condemned. 
Having thus eaſed my heart of the * e 
that ſat heavy on it, I can pleaſe myſelf with the candour 
of \Btwevolus, * who encou me to proceed, without 
finking under the anger of Flirtilla, who quarrels with me 
for being old and ugly, and for wanting both activity of 
body, and ſprightlineſi of mind; feeds her monkey with 
my lucubrations, and refuſes any — till I have 
appeared in vindication of maſquerades. That ſhe my 
not however imagine me without ſupport, and left to reſt _ 
wholly ypon my own fortitude, I fhall now publiſh ſome 
letters which 1 have received from men as well dreſſed, 
and as handſome, as her favourite; and others from ladies 
whom I ſincerely believe as young, as rich, as gay, as 
ER b 29 faſhionable, and as often toaſted and W as 
if. 


2 SET of candid readers ſend their reſpeQts to the 
Rambler, and acknowledge his merit in ſo well be- 
2 nipg a work that may be of publick benefit. But, 


* 1uperior as his . is to the i impertinences of a trifling 
6 age, 


1 
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« ages they cannot help a Wille that he would condefeent# 

« to the weakneſs” of minds ſoftened by perpetual anuſee | 

« ments, and now and then throw in, like his predeceſſor, 
of a gay and humorous turn# Too fair a 

« field now lies open, with too plentiful a Hatyeſt of fola 

« lies I let the cheerful Thalis put put in her ßekle, and; ſings d 

6 ng * her en, deck der Hair with red and blue 


18 OI 15 1 1859 An 15 NI * 43 Wi in 


« ſome papers 


"6, BY LAD V. ſendd her limonts to the Rimbler, 
and deſites to *know'by what e a 

« « direct to him; what are 

« menits:j” What * way of thinking, 


rfelf the Renour td "white te him pretty oftenf and 
hopes, from time to to be the Nerf ad 
« vies and animadverftong; fer his animadverfions'on het 
« neighbours at teafti Butz if the is a mere effayiſt 
10 „ troubles not 'hitnſelf with the manners of the u 
to tell him, that even the genius and — of 
ddiſon will not ſecure hint from e 


e ee e Wage W 


Me man is ſo much eee — 


to feel 2 pattieular pleaſure fromthe regard of the female 
world; candid writers of the firſt billet will not be of 
fended; that my haſte to fatisfy a lady has hurried" their 


diefe wiv Gg er of dy „and that T refer them for 
a reply to ſome future piper, in order to tell this "curious | 


jnquitey after my other name, the anſwer of a philoſopher 


„ Wa man, who meeting him in the ſtreet, deſired to-Tee 


" what he carried under his cloak ; T carry it there, ſays he, 


that you muy not ſee it. But, though ſhe is never to kn] 
my name, ſhe e ſee my face; for I am of her op 
nion, chat a diurnal writer ought to view the world; and 


that he who neglects rs => rome may be, N — 
fie, peglecof them, * 


"TAY Y Racket ſends e to the Rambler, 
and lets him know, ſhe'ſhall have cards at her houſe, 

Sunday, the remainder of the ſeaſon, where he 
40 ir will Yate of meeting all the good company in town. 
„By this means ſhe hopes to ſee his papers interſperſed 


ſer of friends, his amaſe- 

with regard to the 

« living word, and its eto in ſhort, whether be is a 
EE and in town? If he bey ſbe will de 


7 ; 1 


a "and. 


« with living charadters. She longs to ſee the torch of | 


Ld truth en at an — to admire the charm- 


e ing 
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ging luſtre it; will throw; on che jewels, complezions, and 
6 viaur of every dear oreature there. 547 943 U: 3 
Nein et Nt outs 94d 417 wut bin sen 
It is a rule with me to receive every offer with the ſame 
civility as, it is made ; and, therefore, though lady Racket 
may have had ſome reaſon to gur ſs, that 1 ſeldom frequent 
card- tables on Sundays, Ii ſhall/ not inſiſt upon an excep- 
tion, Which may to her appear of ſo little force. My bu- 
_  fineſs;bas been to view, 'as-opportunity was offered, every 
place in which mankind was go be ſeen; but at card- tables, 
however brilliant, I have always thought. my viſt loſt, for 
I could kno nothing of the bompany, but their clothes 
and their faces. I ſaw their looks, clouded at the beginning 
of every game with an uniſorm ſolicitude, now and then 
in its / progreſs varied with a ſhort triumph, at one; time 
wrinkled- with eunning, at another deadened with deſ- 
pondenęy. r by accident fluſhed With rage at the unſkil- 
ful-or;1untagky;play. of a partner“ From ſuch aſſemblies, 
in whatever,/humour I happened to enter them, JL was 
quickly Forced to retirey, they were too trifling for me, when 
I was graves mk: tan. dui: when I was cheerful. 
Yet I cannot but value myſelf upon this token of regard 
from a lady who is not afraid to ſtand before the torch of 
truth. Let ber not, hqweyer, couſult her curioſity more 
than her prudence; but reflect à moment on the fate of 
gemele, who might have lived the favourite of Jupiter, if 
ſhe could have been content without his thunder. It is 
dangerous for mortal beauty, or tetreſtrial virtue, to be 
examined by too ſtrong a light. The torch of truth ſhows 


much that we cannot, and all that we would not ſee, - In . 


a face dimpled with ſmiles, it has often diſcovered male- 
volence and envy, and deteſted, under jewels and brocade, 
the frighrful forms of poverty and diſtreſs. A fine hand 
of cards have changed before it into a thouſand ſpectres 

of ſickneſs, miſery, and vexation; and immenſe, ſums; of 
money, while the winner counted them with - tranſport, 
have at the firſt e of this un welcome luſtre vaniſhed 

from before him. If her ladyſhip therefore deſigns to con- 
tinue her aſſembly, I wquldiadviſe her to ſhun ſuch danger- 
ous experiments, to ſatisfy herſelf with common appear- 
ances, and to light 88 her apartments rather with myrtle 
than the torch 0 trut ps OF GR. YH 30t- 41319 v3}. - 'Y 
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« "MODEST: young mah Tende Hip? lefbies iy the 
züthof of the Rambler; and will be very willing to 
« aſſiſt him in his work; but is fadly afraid 6f: being dif- 
« couraged by having his: firſt My rej jected; a diſgrace he 
% has woefully experienced in every offer! he Hack made of 
« it to every new writer of cvery ne paper Büt he com- 
« forts himſelf by thinking, without vanity, that this has 
4. 5 from a peculiar favour of the muſes, Wh faved his 
4 manee from being buried in traſh} and reſerved it 
to appear _ luſtre 1 15 Rambler.“ ha 
** + | i jt 

- Fat eatally a fend ( modeſty. 1 W Fey 
-thereftire ſhall think it an bonbur to correſpond with a 
| man who poſſeſſes both in ſo eminent a degree. 
| ar: is; indeed, the time in which theſe qualities dug ht 
chiefly to be fqund ; modeſty ſuits well with merplisenel, 
and enterprise with health and vigour, and an” extenſive 

proſpect of life. One of my predeceſſors has juſtly ob- 
| Terves; that though modeſty has'an amiable and wining a 
pearance, it ought not to hitider the exertion ef the ive 
powers, but that a man ſhoukd ſhow under his bluſhes & latent 
reſolution.” This point of perfection, nice" as ir is my cor- 
reſpondent ſeems to have attained. That lie is modeſt, his 
own declaration may evince; and, I think, the Iatnit li. 
tien may be diſcovered in his letter by an acute '6bferver;” I 
will adviſe him, ſince he ſo well deferves my precepts, not 
to be diſeouraged, though the Rambler ſhould prove*equally 
envious, 'or' taſteleſs, with the reſt of this fraternity. If 
his paper is refuſed, the preſſes of England are öpen, let 
him try the judgment of the publick. If, ab it has Den- 
times happened in general combination again merit, le 
cannot perſuade the world to buy his works; he ma Pre- | 
ſent them to his friends; and if his friends are ſeized with 
the epidemical infatuation,” and cannot find His genius, or 
will not confeſs it, let him then refer his cauſe to poſterity, 
and reſervę his labours for à wiſer . eee 


Thus have I diſpatched ſome of my correſpondents in 


the ufual manner, with fair r general . 
But to Flirtilla, the gay Flirtilla, what ſhall I 

able as I am to fly, at her command, over land — —4 | 
or to ſupply her from week to week, with the faſhions of 
Paris, or the intrigues of Madrid, I am yet not willing to 


incur her further diſpleaſure, and would fave my papers 


from her e on any ane terms. By what. pro- 
4 f | pen, 5 


RY . ws 
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pitiation, therefore, may I atone for my former gtavity, 
and open, without trembling, the future letters of hy 
ſprightly perſecutor ? To write: in defence of maſquerades 
is no caſy talk; yet ſomething difficult and daring may 
well be required, aa the price of ſo important an approba- 
tion. I therefore..canſulted, in this great emergency, a 
man of high reputation in gay life, who having added, to 
his other accompliſkments, no mean proficiency in the mi- 
nute philoſophy, after the fifth peruſal of her letter, hroke 
out with rapture into theſe words: And can you, Mr. 
+ Rambler, ſtand out againſt this charming creature ? Let 
her know, at leaſt, that from this moment Nigrinus de- 
votes this life and his labours to her ſervice. Is there 
any ſtubborn prejudice of education, that ſtande between 
+.thee and che mol amiable of mankind ? Behold, Flirtilla, 
* at, thy ſeet, à man grown gray 'in the ſtudy of thoſe 


noble arts by which right and wrong may be confounded; 

by which teaſon may be blinded, when we have a mind 
to eſcape from her inſpectiopn and caprice and appetite 
inſtated in uncontrouled command, and boundleſs domi- 
nion I Buch a caſyiſt may ſurely engage, with certainty 
of, ſucceſs, in vindication of an entertainment, which, in 

an eee to the timorous, and kindles ar- 
dour in the cold; an entertainment where the vigilance 
of jealouſy. has ſo oſten been eluded, anf the Virgin is 
5 .ſet free from the neceſſity of languiſhing in ,Glence ; 


„ 


here all the outworks of chaſtity are at nere demo- 
liſbed ; here the heart is laid open without a bluſh; 
where baſhfulneſs may ſurvive virtue, and no waſh is 
« cruſhed under the frown of modeſty. Far weaker, in- 
fluence than, Flirtilla's might gain over an advocate for 
#, ſuch amuſements. It Was * N by Pampey, that, if 
the commonwealth was viglated,. he could; ſtamp with his 
foot, and naiſe an axmy out. of the ground; i. the rights 
of ;pleaſure are again inyadad, let but; Flirtilla crack her 
«© fan, neither pens, nor ſwords, ſhall he wanting at the 
.+ ſummons; the wit and the [colonel ſhall march out at 
„her command, and neither law nor -reaſon. ſhall, ſtand 
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«HE en "which Perianiter of Corinth; bin of ihe 
' feven ages of Greece, left us a 1 | 
e benevolence, Was x Be maſter i of 
57. anger, He conſidered ' anger as the great diſturberiof 
Bürk te, "the Area enemy both of public huppineſs and 


— Tay and thought that he cbuld not lay on 
1 obligation to reverence his memory, 

Wa ty a e 19 5 5 againſt this outra- 
4 ew 1491 ir; root: Ag, 


To What Utitude Perigtides tight ae word, the 
. of Nie ihe 4 will 84 allow + us to — — 


to which: the tie of man is e Doſe.” 7 1 anger em. | 
upon power are produced che ful ſubverſion of cities, the de- 

ſolation of countries, the maſſacre of nations, and aththofe 
dreadful and aſtoniſhing calamities Which fill the hiſtories 
of the world, and which could not be read at any diſtant 
point of time, when the paſſions ſtand neutral, and every 
motive and principle is left to its natural force; without 
ſome doubt of e truth of the relation, did we not ſee 
the ſame cauſes” 1 tending” to the ſume effects, and only 
acting with leſs 1 r for want ef the” fame ere wag 

* ortunities. a; 

t this Senn and enofmous ſpecies cf +4 4 anger Falls 
| not properly Under the animadverfon- of à Writer, whole 
chief end is the regulation: of common liſe, and whoſe 
— cepts are to recommend themſelves b y their general uſe. 

or is this eſſay intended to ' expoſe We 'or' fatal 
effects even of private malignity. ene 8 


4189 
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poſe now for my ſubject is ſuch as makes thoſe who in- 
dulge it more troubleſome than formidable, and ranks them 
rather with hornets and waſps, than with baſiliſks and lions. 
I have, therefdre, prefixed a: motto, which chatacteriſes 
this paſſion, not ſo much by the miſchief that it cauſes, as 
by the noiſe that it utter. ts 1 om nation ,- 
There is in the world a certain claſs 6f mortals, known, 
and contentedly known, by the appellation of pgſhonate men, 
who imagine themſelves entitled by that -diftin&ion to be 
provoked on every flight occaſion, and to vent their rage in 
vehement and fierce: vociſerations, in furious menaces and 
licentious reptoaches. Their rage, indeed, for” the moſt 
pouart, fumes away in outries of injury, and, proteſtations 
of vengeance, and ſeldom proceeds to actual violence, un- 
16ſs u drawer or linkboy falls in their way; but they inter- 
rupt the quiet of thoſe that happen to be within the rel | 
of their elamours, obſtruct the courſe of,;converſation, and 
diſturb the enjoyment of ſocieei )))) 5 
Men of this kind are ſometimes not without underſtand- 
ing or virtue, and are, therefore, not always treated; with 
the ſeverity which, their neglect of the caſe of all about 


them might juſtly provoke they hare. obtained a. kind of 
preſcription for their folly, and are onſidered by. their 


companions as under a predominant; influence that leaves 
them not maſters of their conduct or language, as acting 
vithout conſeiouſneſs, and ruſhing into miſchief, with a 
miſt before theit eyes; they are therefore pitied rather 
than cenſured, and their ſallies are paſſed over as the in- 
— 4 blow of à man agitated by the ſpaſms of a con- 
„ M . wi yy onreto 70 00% gi} 
It is/ ſurely not to be obſerved without indignation, that 
men may be found of minds mean enough to be ſatisfied 
with this treatment; wretches who are proud to obtain the 
= . - privilege of madmen, and can, without ſhame, and with- 
out regret, conſider themſelves as receiving hourly. par- 
dons from their companions, and giving them continual 
opportunities of exerciſing their patience, and boaſting their 


clemency. N ; 


fer to his pride, when he has conſidered bow his outrages 


© © 7% 
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were cxuſely why they were borne; aid in what they are | 


likely to end at laſt. 
| Thoſ break out upon 


e ſudden burſts of rage gene 
ſmall eccafions 3 for lite; unhappy —.— cannot ſuppl 
great evils as frequently as the man of fire thinks it fit to be 
enraged; therefore the firſt reflection upon his violence 
muſt ſhow him that he is mean enough to be driven from 
his poſt by every petty incident, that he is the mere ſlave 
of caſualty; arid: n reaſon and virtue are in the power 
of the wind. 8 


One motive chore bs is of theſs loud ele which | 


2 man is careful to conceal from others; and does not al. 
ways difcover to himſelf. He that finds his knowledge 
narrow; and his arguments weak, and'by conſequence his 
ſuffrage not much regarded, is ſometimes in hope of gain- 

ing that attention! by his clamours, Which he cannot other- 
wife obtain, and is pleafed with remembering that at leaſt 
he made himſelf heard, that he had the power to interrupt 


thoſe whom he could not confure, and ne the pr 


fon which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give w 
among their ſervants” and domeſticls'; they feel their ot 
ö they fee their own inſgnificance ; and, there- 

endeavour, by their fury, to fright away con- 


tempt from before them, when they eee 
them behind ; and think themſelves eminently maſters, hen 


they ſee one folly tamely complied with, only leſt refuſal 


or dela thould provoke them to a greater. 
Th not dür be wowech to haus fome 


force. It is ſo little pleafing to any man to ſee: 1 | 


wholly overlooked in the maſs' of things, that he may 


allowed to try 4 few expedients- for procuring ſome in | 


of ſupplemental dignity, and uſe ſome endeavour to add 
weight, by the vidlence of His temper;' to the lightneſs of 
his other powers. But this has now been long practiſed, 
and — upon the moſt exact eſtimate, not to produce 
advantages equal to its inconveniences; for it appears not 
that a man wy uproar,” tumult, and bluſter, alter any 
one's opinion of 


He may, by ſteady perſeverance in his fero- 
Go, fig his chern, wh ſs his ſervants, but the 
of the world will loo on and laugh; and he will have 


the comfort at laſt of ns dent! lives only to raiie 
_ Vol. I. | | contempt 


' underſtanding; or gain influence ex- 
2 hem ure have! made his de- - 


% 


ä W growl. 
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contempt and hatred, emotions to which wiſdom and vir. 
tue would be always unwilling to give occaſion. He has 
contrived only to make thoſe fear him, whom every reaſon- 
able being is endeavouring to endear by kindneſs, and muſt 
content himſelf with the pleaſure of a triumph obtained 
by trampling on them who could not reſiſt. He muſt per- 
ceive that the apprehenſon which his preſence cauſes is not 
the awe of his virtue, but the dread of his brutality, and 
that he has given up the felicity of being loved, without 
gaining the honour of being reverenced. tl 20 
But this is not the only ill conſequence of the frequent 
indulgence of this bluſtering paſſion, which a man, by 
oſten calling to his aſſiſtance, will teach, in a ſhort time, 
to intrude before the ſummons, to ruſh upon him with re- 
ſiſtleſs violence, and without any previous notice of its ap- 
proach. He will find himſelf liable to be inflamed at the 
firſt touch of provocation, and unable to retain his reſent- 
ment, till he has a full conviction of the offence, to pro- 
portion his anger to the cauſe, or to regulate it by pru- 
dence or by duty. When a man has once ſuffered his 
mind to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the moſt hate- 
ful and unhappy beings. He can give no ſecurity to him- 
ſelf that he ſhall not, at the next interview, alienate by 
ſome ſudden tranſport: his deareſt friend; or break out, 
upon ſome ſlight contradiction, into ſuch terms of rudeneſs 
as can never be perfectly 8 Wboever converſes 
with him, lives with the ſuſpicion and ſolicitude of a man 
that plays with a tame tiger, always under a neceſſity of 
watching the moment in which the capricious: ſavage hall 
t is told by Prior, in a panegyrick on the Duke of Dor- 
fet, that his ſervants uſed to put themſelves: in his way 
when he was angry, becauſe he was ſure to recompenſe 
them ſor any indignities which he made them ſuffer. This 
is the round of a paſſionate man's life; he contracts debts 
when he is furious, which his virtue, if he has virtue, 
obliges him to diſcharge at the return of reaſon. He ſpends 
his time in outrage and acknowledgment, injury and repara- 
tion. Or, if there be any who hardens himſelf in oppreſſion, 


and juſtifies the wrong, becauſe he has done it, his inſenſi- 


bility can make ſmall part of his praiſe, or his happineſs; he 
only adds deliberate to haſty folly, aggravates petulance by 
contumacy, and deſtroys the only plea that he can offer for 
the tenderneſs and patience of mank ing. 5 r | 

1 x : 7 $1 Tet, 
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Yet, even this 18 of deptavity we may be content 
5 ts becauſe it ſeldom wants a puniſhment equal to its 
Nothing is more 8 more miſerable than 
No 00 age of a paſſionate man. en the vigour of youth 
fails him, and his amuſements pall with frequent repeti- 
tion, his occaſional rage ſinks by decay of ſtrength into 
peeviſhneſs ; that peeviſhneſs, for want of novelty and va- 
riety, becomes habitual; the world falls off from around 
him, and he is left, as Homer expreſſes it, pbd0ur ph wigs 
to deyour =, own land in ſolitude and contempt. 


Nous, 12. Sarunvar, April 28, 1750. 


— 4. 


2 erum 4 ipe focilat, —— 
K — ty 2221 joy un | 


uv mitis, & acri 


: rs carens, foſitogue per omnia « foftu, 


nter ut 2 unus numeraris —_ 


e n e bree haf i 8 
'Lucanus ad Pifonem. 


Unlike the ribald whoſe licentious jeſt 0 

Pollutes his banquet, and inſults his gueſt; | 

From wealth grandeur to deſcend, | WP 

Thou joy'ſt to loſe the maſter in the friend: 3 
We round thy board the cheerful menials ſe, Por 


Gay with the ſmile of bland equali ' 
No ſdeial care the gracious lord alen; 9 11 
_ en to * e rev rence rev 'rence LY 
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AZ you ſeem to K Seeded yoo! * eine 1. 
cannot forbear tõ inform you of one ſpecies of 
cruelty with which the life of a man of letters perhaps 
does not often make him acquainted; and which, as it 
ſeems to produce no other advantage to thoſe that praQtiſe 
it than a ſhort gratification of 'thoughtleſ##anity, may be- 
come leſs common when it has been once ſed i in its - 


rious forms, and its full magnitude. 
1 Im 
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I am the daughter of 8 Super gentleman, whoſe fa- 
| wily is numerous, "el whole eſtate, * at firſt ſufficient 
| upply us with ank has. bar Ther wely 5 NN me 
Nerd by an unſucceſsful law. uit, t ounger 

children are obliged; to ty 90 wy meat A Oe 16 
affords them, for oguring th 5 nece! aries of life. 'Dif- 

treſs and curioſi A urred to vn * to Lond. n, where 
L was received by 2 re OR. with ke eldpeſ $ "which 5 
fortune generally finds. A =" In 2 long week 
with my couſin, before. the moſt tile enquiry, 5 
procure us the leaſt hopes of a place, in which time 
much better qualified to bear all the vexations of ſervi- 
tude. The firſt two days ſhe was content to pity me, and 
only wiſhed I had not been quite ſo well-bred; but people 
muſt comply with their circumſtances. This lenity, bow- 
ever, was ſoon at an end; and, for the remaining part of 
the week, I heard every hour of the pride of my family, 
the obſtinacy of my father, and of people better born than 
myſelf that were common ſervants. 

At laſt; on Saturday noon, the told me, with very viſible 
CatisfaRtion, that Mrs. Bombaſine, the t filk-mercer's 
lady, wanted a maid, and à fine place it would be, for there 
would be nothing to do but to clean my miſtreſs's room, 
get up ler linen, dreſs the young ladies, wait at tea in the 
morning, take care of a little miſs, juſk, come from; nurſe, 
and then fit down to my needle. 2 madam was a wo- 
man of great ſpirit, and would not be contradicted, and 
My 29 I ſhould take care, for good places v were not eaſily 

to 

With theſe cautions 1 waited on madam Bombaſine, of 
whom the firſt fight gave me no raviſhing ideas. She was 
two yards round the waiſt, her voice was at once loud and 

al and her fact brou ” oy mind the picture 
the full moon. Are you the woman, fays ſhe, 
that are come to offer yourſelf 7 N is ſtrange when people 
of ſybſtance want a ſervant, how ſoon it is the town-tal 
But they know. they {hall bars v9 ee that, * 
me. Not like people at r. end of the town, 125 
dine at one o'clock. But * never take 11 . 
character ; What friends _ you, e I then. told 
chat my father . anch that we e 
fortunate, —A. gt my wn, indeed, to. come ig 
and have three meals 9 wx it was a gentle- 
| . and you are a — Ih He e—ſuch _ 
women 
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wortiet laden, 1. did hot mean 66 clain 1 5 1 er emp- 5 
gs women 


ie 1 ſet their chi laren to 000d trade 
=; off the wane br 15 to oh 


ew 1 7 with 1 9 
ne for, th e pleaſure 
of, nd Twas af her moe; but Ba pily the next word Was, 
Pray, Mrs. entle woman, troop down ſtairs, Tou may be- 
lieve I obeye her. 1 — ebe, 

I returned. and' met with a A better reception from 10 | 


couſin than T expected; for, y while I way out, ' ſhe Had hear 
that. Mrs. Standiſh, "ie nucbänd had ately been raiſe 
from à clerk in an office, to be commuſhoner of "the er- 
ciſe, had taken a fine houſe, and wanted a maid. 

'To Mrs. Standiſh I went, and, after haying waited 4} 
hours, was at laſt admitted to the top. of he {fairs, When 
ſhe came out of her room, with two ol her company, 
There was a ſmell of punch. 80, young woman, you 
want a place; whence do you come From the N 
madam.— Les, they all come out of the dea "os 
what brought you to town, a baſtard ? ? Where do you lodge aps 
At the Seven-Dials ? What, you never heard of the foun 
ling-houſe! Upon this, they all laughed ſo obſtrepe- 
 rouſly, that I took the opportunity of ſncaking off in "the 
* 5 

I then heard of a place at an elderly lady* . Ihe way 
at cards; but in two hours, I was told, ſhe would ſpea 
to me. She aſked me . 1. could keep an account, wh or- 
dered me to write. I wrote two lines out of ſome, 
that lay by her, She wondered what people meant, to breed 
up poor irle to write at that rate. Tapete, rs. Ff Flirt, if 
I was to ſee your work, it would be fine ſtuff ſ—You ma 
walk. I will not. have love-letters written from my hous 

to every young fellow i in the ſtreet, . 
Two days after, I went on the ſame purſuit | to Tas 
Lofty, dreſſed, as I was directed, in what little ornaments 
J had, becauſe the had lately got 4 ace at, 7 0 Upon 
the firſt fight of me, ſhe turns to 8 woman that ſhowed 
me in, Is this the lady that wants a place? Tay what place 
wou'd you have, miley a maid” af honour's place? Ser- 
vants 179 77 a- days Madam, I heard you ah nied- Wan- 
ed wha at ? Somebc * * —A\ prevey - 6s 3 
 indeed— _ 


* 
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indeed I ſhould be afraid to ſpeak to her I ſuppoſe, Mrs. 
Minx, theſe fine hands cannot bear wetting—A ſervant in- 
deed ! Pray move off —I am reſolved to be the head per- 
fon in this houſe—You are ready dreſs'd, the taverns will 
be open. FF 
I went to enquire for the next place in a, clean linen 
gown, and heard the ſervant tell his lady, there was a young 
woman, but he ſaw ſhe would not do. I was brought up, 
however. Are you the trollop that has the impudence to 
come for my place? What, you have hired that naſty 
gown, and are come to ſteal à better—Madam, I have 
another, but being obliged to walk—Then theſe are your 
manners, with your bluſhes, and your courteſies, to come 
to me in your worſt gown, Madam give me leave to. wait 
_ you in my other. Wait on me, you ſaucy flut! 
en you are ſure of coming—I could not let ſuch.a 
drab come near me Here, you girl, that came up with 
her, have you touched her ? If you have, waſh your hands 
before you dreſs me—Such trollops! Get you down. 
What, whimpering ? Pray walk. 9 
I went away with tears; for my couſin, had loſt all pa- 
tience. However, ſhe told me, that having a reſpeC for 
my relations, ſhe was willing to keep me out of the ſtreet, 
and would let me have another week. „ 
The firſt day of this week I ſaw two places, At one I 
was aſked where I had lived ? And upon my anſwer, was 
told by the lady, that people ſhould qualify themſelves in 
ordinary places, for ſhe ſhould Lerch e done if ſhe was 
to follow girls about, At the other houſe I was a ſmirking 
huſſy, and that ſweet face I might make money of For 
her part, it was a rule with her never to take any creature 
that thought herſelf handſome. - & 


Ihe three next days were ſpent in Lady Bluff's entry, 
where I waited fix hours every day for the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing the ſervants peep at me, and go away laughing. — - 
Madam will ſtretch her ſmall ſhanks in the entry; ſhe will 
know the houſe again.— At fun-ſet the two firſt days I was 
told, that my lady would ſee me to-morrow, and on the 

third, that her woman ſtaid. Sls . 
My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes of a 
place. My relation, who always laid upon me the blame 
of every miſcarriage, told me that I muſt learn to humble 
myſelf, and that all great ladies had particular ways; that 
jf I went on in that manner, ſhe could not tell who would 


keep 
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keep me; ſhe had known many that had refuſed places, 
ſell their clothes, and beg in the ſtreeets >} 
It was to no purpoſe that the refuſal was declared by me 
to be never on my ſide ; I was reaſoning againſt intereſt, 
and againſt ſtupidity; and therefore I comforted” myſelf 
with the hope of ſucceeding better in my next attempt, 
and went to Mrs. Courtly, a very fine lady, Who had routes 
at her houſe, and ſaw the beſt company in toẽC-wn. 
I had not waited two hours before I was called up, a 
found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, in the height of 
ood humour. This I looked on as a favourable Gign, and 
ood at the lower end of the room, in expectation of the 
common queſtions. At laſt Mr. Courtly called out, after 
a whiſper, Stand facing the light, that one may ſee you. 
I chang'd my place, and bluſh'd. They frequently turn'd 
their eyes upon me, and feem'd to diſcover many ſubjects 
of merriment; for at every look they whiſper'd, and laugh'd' 
with the moſt violent agitations 1 delight. At laſt Mr. 
Courtly cried out, Is that colour your on, child? Yes, 
ſays the lady; if ſhe has not robb'd the kitchen hearth: 
is was ſo happy a conceit, that it renew'd the ſtorm of 
laughter, and they threw down their cards in hopes of bet- 
ter ſport. The Lay then called me to her, and began 
with an affected gravity to enquire what I could do? But 
firſt turn about, and let us ſee your fine ſhape: Well, what 
are you fit for, Mrs. Mum ? You would find your tonguey 
I ſuppoſe, in the kitchen. No, no, ſays Mr. Courtly, the 
girl's a good girl yet; but I am afraid a briſk young ' fellow, 
with fine tags on his ſhoulder Come, child, hold up 
your head; what? you have ſtole nothing. Not yet, 
ſays the lady, but ſhe hopes to ſteal your heart quickly 
Here was a laugh of happineſs and triumph, prolonged by 
the confuſion which I could no longer repreſs. At laſt the 
lady recollected herſelf : Stole? no—but if I had her, I 


1 
* 
. 4. - 
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ſhould watch her; for that downcaſt eye Why cannot you 
look people in the face? Steal! ſays her huſband, "ſhe _ 
would ſteal nothing but, perhaps, a few ribbands before 
they were left off by her lady. Sir, anſwered I, why ſhould 
; e. by ſuppoſing me a thief, inſult one from whom you 

ve received no injury? Inſult, ſays the lady; are you 
come here to be a ſervant, you ſaucy baggage, and talk of 
inſulting ? What will this world come to, if 'a gentleman 
may not jeſt with a ſervant ? Well, ſuch ſervants ! pray 
be gone, and ſee when you will have the honour to 4 w- 

; | „ 
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2 inſulted | again. Servants inſulted—a ſine time — In- 
— Get down ſtairs, you ſlut, ar the footman ſhall in- 
The laſt day of the laſt week was now; coming, and my, 
kind couſin talked, of ſending me don in the waggon to 
preſerve me from bad courſes. But in the morning ſhe 
came and told me that ſhe had one. trial. more for me, 
Euphemia wanted a- maid, and perhaps I might do for. 
her; for, like me, ſhe muſt fall her ereſt, nc ee to 
lay down her chariot, upon the loſs of half her fortune by 
had ſecurities, and with her way of giving her teh 
every body that pretended. to want it, ſhe could have little 
beſorehand; therefore I might ſerve her; for, with all her. 
ſine ſenſe, ſhe muſt not pretend to be nice. 
-I went immediately, and met at the door a young gen- 
tlewoman, who told me ſhe had herſelf been. hired that 
morning, but that ſhe was ordered to bring any that of- 
fered up ſtairs. I was accordingly introduced to Kuphe- 
mia; who, when I came in, laid n her book, and told 
- me, that ſhe ſent for me not to gratify an idle curioſity, 
but left my diſappointment might be made till; more grate 
ing by incivility ; that, ſhe. was in pain to deny any thing, 
much more what was no favour ; that ſhe ſaw nothing in 
my appearance which did not make her wiſh for my com- 
pany; but that another, whoſe claims might perhaps be 
equal, had come before me, The thought of being fo 
near to ſuch a place, and miſſing it, brought tears; into 
my eyes, and my ſobs hinder'd me from returning my ac- 
knowledgements, She roſe up confuſed, and ſuppoſing by 
my concern that I was diſtreſſed, placed me EN and 
made me tell her my ſtory; which when ſhe, had heard, 
ſhe put two guineas in my hand, ordering me to lodge 
near her, and make uſe of her table till ſhe could provide 
for me. I am now under her protection, and know not 
bow to ſhew my gratitude better. than by giving. this ac- 
gount to the RaMBLER, 2 4 
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And let not wine or anger wreſt „ 
T. inuſted ſeeret from your bret. Fasel, 
T is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Perſians. al- 
ways conceived an invincible contempt of a man, who. 
violated the laws of ſecrecy; for they thought, that, 
however he might be deficient in the qualities requiſite to 
actual excellence, the negative virtues at leaſt were in his 
power, and though he perhaps could not ſpeak well if he 
was to try, it was ſtill eaſy for him not to ſpeæ.. 
In forming this opinion of the eafineſs of ſecrecy they, 
ſeem to have conſidered it as oppoſed, not to treachery, 
but loquacity, and to have conceived the man, whom they; 
thus cenſured, not frighted by menaces to reveal, or brib- 
ed by promiſes to n but incited by the mere pleaſure 
of talking, or: ſome other motive equally triffing, to lay 
open his heart without refleQtion, and to let whatever he 
knew flip from him, only for want of power to retain it. 
Whether,. by their ſettled and avowed' ſcorn of thoughtleſs 
talkers, the Perſians were able to diffuſe to any great ex- 
tent the virtue of taciturnity, we are hindered by the dif- 
tance of thoſe times from being able to diſcover, there be- 
ing very few memoirs remaining of the court of Perſe. 
polis, nor any diſtinct accounts handed down to us of their 
office-clerks, their ladies of the bed-chamber, their attor- 
neys, their chambermaids, or their footmen. 1 
In theſe latter ages, though the old animoſity againſt 4 


prattler is ſtill retained, it appears wholly to have loſt its 


effect upon the conduct of mankind; for ſecrets are ſq ſel- 
dom kept, that it may with ſome reaſon be doubted, 
whether the ancients were not miſtaken in their firſt: poſj- 
tulate, whether the quality of retention be fo generally be- 
| owed, and whether a ſecret has not ſome ſubtle volatility, 
by which it eſcapes imperceptibly at the ſmalleſt vent, or 
one of fermentation, wt it expands itſelf ſa 


ps to burſt the heart that will not give it way. 


Thoſe that ſtudy either the body or the mind of man, 
rery oſten find the moſt ſpecious and pleaſing theory 2 | 


however a 
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2 


ing under the weight of contrary experience; and inſtead 


of gratifying their vanity by inferring effects from cauſes, 


they are always reduced at laſt to conjecture cauſes from 
effects. That it is eaſy to be ſecret, the ſpeculatiſt can de- 
monſtrate in his retreat, and therefore thinks himſelf juſti- 
fied in placing confidence; the man of the world knows, 


that, whether difficult or not, it is uncommon, and there. 


fore finds himſelf rather inclined to ſearch. after the rea- 
ſon of this univerſal failure in one of the moſt important 
dutics of ſociety, 1 5 527 7-21 
The vanity of being known to be truſted with a ſecret 
is n one of the chief motives to diſcloſe it; for 

ſurd it may be thought to boaſt an honour by an 
aCt which ſhews that it was conferred without merit, yet 
moſt men ſeem rather inclined to confeſs the want of vir- 


tue than of importance, and more willingly ſhew their influ- 


- ence, though at the expence of their probity, than glide 
tough life with no other pleaſure than the pri 


private con- 


0 


fciouſneſs of fidelity; which, while it is preferved, muſt 


be without praiſe, except from the ſingle perſon who tries 
and knows it. agg cy Nit 


There are many ways of telling a ſecret, by which a 
man exempts himſelf from the reproaches of his con- 
ſcience, and' gratifies his pride, without ſuffering himſelf 
to believe that he impairs his virtue. He tells the private 
affairs of his patron, or his friend, only to thoſe from 
whom he would not conceal his own ; he tells them to 
thoſe, who have no temptation to betray the truſt, or with 
a denunciation of a certain forfeiture of his friendſhip, if 
he diſcovers that they become publick. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the firſt ardour of 
Lindneſs, or of jove, for the ſake of proving, by ſo im- 

ortant a ſacrifice, ſincerity or tenderneſs ; but with this 
motive, though it be ſtrong in itſelf, vanity concurs, ſince 
every man defires to be moſt eſteemed by thoſe whom he 
loves, or with whom he converſes, with whom he paſſes 
his hours of pleaſure, and to whom he retires from buſi- 
neſs and from care. 5 FER 

When the diſcovery of ſecrets is. under conſideration, 


| there is always a diſtinction carefully to be made between 


our own and thoſe of another; thoſe of which we are 
fully maſters, as they affect only our own intereſt, and 
thoſe which are repoſited with us in truſt, and involve the 
happineſs or convenience of ſuch as we have no right 0 

| x ; | expoſe 
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multiplied, 4 man and his friend being virtually the 
e By e 


his imagination, and with what ſtrength he could preſs his 
rinciple, would ſcarcely have been credible, had not this 
lady kindly ſhewn us how far weakneſs may be deluded, 
or indolence amuſed. But fince it appears, that even this 
ſophiſtry has been able, with the help of a ſtrong deſire, 
to repoſe in quiet upon the underſtanding of another, to 
miſlead honeſt intentions, and an underſtanding not con- 
temptible, it may not be ſuperfluous to remark, that thoſe 
things which are common among friends are only ſuch as 
either poſſeſſes in his own right, and can alienate or deſtro 
without injury to any other perſon. Without this limi- 
tation, confidence muft run on without end, the ſecond 
perſon may tell the ſecret to the third, upon the fame prin- 
ciple as he received it from the firſt, and a third may 
hand it forward to a fourth, till at laſt it is told in the 
round of friendſhip to them from whom it was the firſt in- 
tention to conceal it. | EDN 


The confidence which Caius has of the faithfulneſs 
of Titius is nothing more than an opinion which him- 
ſelf cannot know to be true, and which Claudius, who 
firſt tells his ſecret to Caius, may know to be falſe; and 
therefore the truſt is transferred by Caius, if be 


yeal 
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veal what has heen told him, 4e ene from whom, the per 


ſon originally concerned would have withheld it; aud 


whatever may be the event, Caius has hazarded the, hap. 
. of his friend, without neceſſity and without pes 
on, and has put that truſt in the hand of fortune which 
was given only to virtues {0 ao 
All the arguments upon which a man who is telling th 
private affairs of another may ground his confidence c 
ſecurity, he muſt upon reflection know to be 5 
When 


7 1 


becauſe he finds them without effect upon himſelf. 
he is imagining that Titius will be cautious from a: regard 
to-his intereſt, his reputation or his duty, he ought tö re- 
fleck that he is himſelf at that inſtant acting in oppoſition 
to. all theſe reaſons, and revealing what intereſt, reputa- 
tion, and duty direct him to conceal, / . 
Every one feels that in his own caſe he ſhould conſider 
the man incapable of truſt, who believed himſelf at liberty 
to tell whatever he knew to the firſt whom he ſhould con- 
clude deſerving of his confidence; therefore Caius, in ad- 
mitbing Titius to the affairs imparted only to himſelf, muſt 
know that he violates his faith, ſince he acts contrary to 
the intention of Claudius, to whom that faith was given. 
For promiſes of friendſhip are, like all others, uſclels and 
vain, unleſs they are made in ſome known ſenſe, adjuſted 
and acknowledged by both parties. | | 
I am not ignorant that many queſtions may be ſtarted re- 
lating, to the duty of ſecrecy, where the affairs are of 
publick concern; where ſubſequent reaſons may ariſe to 
alter the appearance and nature of the truſt ; that the 
manner in which the ſecret was told may change the de- 
' gree of obligation; and that the principles upon which a 
man is choſen for a confident may not always equally con- 
ftrain him. But theſe ſcruples, if not too intricate, are 
of too extenſive conſideration for my preſent purpoſe, nor 
are they ſuch as generally occur in common life; and 
though caſuiſtical knowledge be uſeful in proper hands, 
yet it ought by no means to be careleſsly expoſed, ſince 
moſt will uſe it rather to lull than awaken their own con- 
ſciences z and the threads of reaſoning, on which. truth is 
ſuſpended, are frequently drawn to ſuch ſubtility, that 
common eyes cannot perceive, and common ſenſibility 


cannot feel them. © _ fa 
The whole doctrine, as well as practice of ſecrecy, is 
fo perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him who is 

1 N compelled 


1 


compelled to truſt, L thi hin 
often. involved 


x * 
9 


ink him unhappy who is choſen to 
THER! n Ned, without the 


ke is Gequently e Thus” gilt, under the, appearaie, 
ſhip, arid hon 


een by the treachery of gchers, who are an with 


crecy, and from which 1 think it not ſafe to deviate, with- 
out long and exact deliberation, are Never to ſolicit the 
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AMONG. the many inconſiſtencies which folly pro- 
duces, or infirmities ſuffers in the human mind, 


trarie 
and 
had en | 
upon the, conſciouſneſs of being found equal to his own. 
cherer, aud having preſerved, in a private and. fami- 
lap, interview, that reputation, which his works had⸗ pro- 
cuxe | | 125 | 


lilton, in a letter to a learned ſtranger, by whom he. 


1 


[| | "IF | | 12 F. 
ſe, whom, the appearance of virtue, or che exidengs 


of, genjus, hape tempted to. a nearer knowledge of the wri-, 


ter. in whoſe. performances they, may be found, haye. 2. 


e that has 


ere has often been obſerved a manifeſt and ſtriking con- 
hetween the life of an author and his writings; 


en viſited, with great reaſon congratulates himſelf 


Gerd had, Freguant, reaſon. tp repent, their cuxjalitns, he, 


of the labour, or doubtful of the reward. 
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been een amd ee een halle. 
bubble that ſparkled beſore them has become common water 
at the touch; the phantom of perfection has vaniſhed 
when they wiſhed to preſs it to their boſom, They have 
loſt the Sire of ima mop how *far humanity, may be 
exalted, and, perhaps, felt emſelves leſs inclined to toil 
up the ſteeps of virtue, when they obſerve thoſe. who ſeem 
beſt able to point the way, loitering below, as either afraid 


It has been long the cuſtom of the oriental monarchs to 


hide themſelves in gardens and palaces, to avoid the con- 


verſation of mankind, and to be known to their ſubjeQs 


only by their edicts, The ſame policy is no leſs neceflary 


to him that writes, than to him that governs; for men 
would npt more patiently ſubmit to be taught, than com- 


' manded, by one known to have the ſame follies and weak- 


neſſes with themſelves. A ſudden intruder into the cloſet 


ideas, and the application of its laws to the uſe of 


% 


of an author would perhaps feel equal indignation with 
the officer, who having long ſolicited admiſſion into the 
Pew of Sardanapalus, ſaw him not conſulting upon 
aws, enquiring into grievances, or modelling armies, but 
employed in feminine amuſements, and direCting the ladies 
in their work. 2 9 
It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for many 
reaſons a man writes much better than he lives. For with- 
out entering into refined ſpeculations, it may be ſhewn 
much eaſier to deſign than to perform. A man propoſes 
his ſchemes of life in a ſtate of, abſtraction and difengage- 
ment, exempt from the enticements of hope, the ſolici- 
tations of affection, the importunities of appetite, or the 
depreſſions of fear, and is in the ſame ſtate with him 
that teaches upon land the art of navigation, to whom 
the ſea is always ſmooth, and the wind always proſ- 
perous. e e d Fast AA e 
The mathematicians are well acquainted with the diffe- 
rence between pure ſcience, which has to do 7 OE 
ife, in 
which they are conſtrained to ſubmit to the imperfection 
of matter and the influence of accidents. Thus, in moral 
diſcuſſions, it is to be remembered that many impediments 
obſtrutt our practice, which very eaſily give way to theory. 
The ſpeculatiſt is only in danger of erroneous” 1 
but the man involved in life has his own paſſions, and 
thoſe of others, to encounter, and is embarraſſed with 
a thouſand inconveniencies, whic confound him with 2 
3 "©. | 11 


Ul 
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ety of impulſe, and either perplex or obſtru&his way. 

is 7 — to act without delibe ration, and obliged to chuſe 
before he can examine: he is ſurpriſed by ſudden altera- 
tions of the ſtate of things, and changes his meaſures ac- 
cording to ſuperficial appearances z he is led "others, 
either Fee he is indolent, or becauſe he is timorous; 
he is ſometimes afraid to know what is right, and ſome. 
times finds friends or enemies diligent to deceive him. 

We are therefore, not to wonder that. moſt fail, amidit 
tumult, and ſnares, and danger, in the obſervance of thoſe 
precepts, "which they lay down in ſolitude, fafety, and 
tranquillity,” with a mind unbiaſſed, and with liberty un- 
obſtructed. It is the conditiom of our preſent ſtate to ſee 
more than we can attain; the exacteſt vigilance and  Eau- 
tion can never maintain a ſingle day of unmingled inno- 
cence, much leſs can the utmoſt efforts of r- 
mind reach the ſummit of ſpeculative virtuv. 

It is, however, neceſſary for the idea of perfection to 
be propoſed, that we may have ſome object to which our 
endeavours are to be directed; and he that is moſt deſi- 
cient in the duties of life, makes ſome atonement for his 
faults, if he warns others againſt his own failings, and 
| hinders, by the ſalubrity of his admonitions, the conta- 

gion of his example. p A . 

Nothing is more unj aſt, TAPER common, ben to 
charge with 3 him that expreſſes zeal! for” thoſe 
virtues which he neglects to practiſe; ſince he may be ſin- 
cerely convinced of the advantages — conquering his paſ- 
ſions, without having yet obtained. the vidtory, as 7, man 
may be confident of the advantages of a voyage, or a jour- 
ney, without having courage or induſtry. to undertake it, 
and may honeſtly recommend to others, hole artrinprs 
which he neglects himſelf. ' © 

The intereſt which'the, corrupt part of a have in 
hardening themſelves againſt every motive to amendment, 
has diſpoſed them to give to theſe contradictions, when 
they can be produced againſt the cauſe of virtue, that veigh = 
which they will not Mow them in any 1 caſe.” Ther 
ſee men act in oppoſition to their intereſt, Without fi 
poſing, that they do not know it; thoſe who. give way'lt 
the ſudden' yiolence of paſſion, and forſake the moſt im- 
wen 1 wn petty 'pleaſures, are not ſuppoſed to 

ave a opinions, or to approve their ow 

conduct. ori or reer N alone they del 
N termine 
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termine the ſentiments, by the n ao ; charge s 
| man with endeavouring to 1 the world, whol 
itings 505 not confirmed, * his life. They never conf- 
— that themſelves neg left or practiſe ſomething e every day 
a e with thetr own. ſcttled judgment, nor diſco. 
| ver that the conduct of the advocates for virtue can little 
increaſe, or eſſen, the obligations. of their _ argus 
ment is to be invalidated only by argument, and. is in it- 
felf of the ſame 2 whether or not it convinces him by 
whom it. is pr bo 4 
et, nee { vhgjn * 1 however unreaſonable, is 
| ways likely to have ſome (i bin it is the duty of 7 


man. to, take. care leſt he ſhould binder the ener 
| awn inſtruckions. When he deſires to gain 
, "i ers, he ſhould ſhew that he believes him 25 Bll 
J teaches the fitneſs of virtue by his We ſho 
= by his example, prove its poſhbility ; Thus much at les 
may, be required of him, that he Gall not. .a&t, worſe than 
| athers. becauſe he; writes, better, nor imagine 4 by the 
merit of his genius, he may claim indulgence beyond mor- 
tals of the lower claſſes, = be excuſed for, want of pru- 
dence,. or. neglect of virtue, 
Bacon, i in is hiſtory of the winds, after 1 offered | 
ſomething to 1% imagination as deſirable, often qo 
ower ee in its. age to, the reaſon 28 attainable. 
The ſame od may be Jomeringe ppringd, in moral en- 
Tn. which this philoſoph obſerved; in natural 
enquiries z having firit ſet tive and abſolute, excellence 
ache us, we, may be par oned though we fink, down to 
humbler virtue, trying however, to keep our point always 
in views and ſtruggling not to loſe. ground, though we 


cannot gain it. 
It is — of Sir Matthew Hale, that ke, for a long 


time, concealed the e e of himſelf to the ſtricter 
925. of religion, leſt, by. ſome flagitious and ſhameful ac - 
e thauld bring Fd into ſgrace.. For the ſame 
| rf it may be prudent. for a Writer, who apprebends 
= chat he ſhall not inforce his own. maximg by his do- 
= - gi character, to e. bis e that he max not 
3 \ ure. them. 
| There, are, indeed, a. great number . ole curiolity to 
dine more, familiar knowledge of 1 — ful, writers, ig 
not. ſo. much prompted by an opinion of their power to 1m- 
* n ae and who expect from them not argu- 


ments 


ö >" 


ments againſt vice, or difertations'0n- teniperance or . 
tice, but flights of wit, and fallies' of pleaſuntry, org at 
leaſt, acute remarks, nice diſtinctions, Fuſtnefs e . 
ment, and elegance of dition. 
This expectation is, indeed, ſpecious and probable, and 

yet, ſuch is the fate of all haman hopes, that it is very 
often fruſtrated, and thoſe who raiſe admiration by their 
books, diſguſt by their company. A man of letters for 


the moſt part 8 in the privacies of ſtudy, that ſeaſon 


of life in which the manners are to be ſoftened into vers 
and poliſhed into elegance ; and, when he has e 
knowledge enough to be reſpected, has neglected 


nuter acts by which he mig he have e pleaſed. Whew I 35 
timorous, he is diffi- 


ters life, if his temper ag ſoft a 
dent and baſhful, . the knowledge of his defects; or 
if he was born with ſpirit and reſolution, he is ferocious 

| and arrogant, from the conſciouſnefs of his merit: he is 


either diſſipated by the awe of company, and unable to re- 


collect his n and arrange his arguments; or he is 
hot and dogmatical, quick i in oppoſition, and tenacious in 
defence, diſabled by * own violence, and confuſed by his 
haſte to triumph.. 
The graces of writi and converſation. are of different - 
kinds, and though he who excels i one..might have been 
| ye opportunities and ee equally Worden 3 the 
r, yet as ma aſe by extemporary N- 
terly 3 7 the more . and 
more laboured beauties, which , compoſition. requires z ſo 
it is very poſſible that men, wholly. accuſtomed 10 works 
of ſtudy, may. be without that readineſs of 
and affluence of language, always neceflary to e 
entertainment. They may want addrefs to watch the hints 
which converſation offers for the“? 
attainments, or they may de Be unfurni 
matter on common Tabjedts, that diſcourſe not profeliedly 
literary glides over them as / bodies ' with- 


- out a [mitting their \cofigeptions to mix in the circula- 4 


tion. 


is too often like an entrance into a large city, after 4 d 


tant proſpect. Remotely, we ſee: 1 
3 and turrets of 1 and imagine it the reſß- 


Vor. I. 
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of their 2 4 


A tranſition. from. an author's book to kin converſation ion, 


te , 
dence of fl Nn , 85 eee, te I 


* 


ing but ſpixes. ef 


| ben we hare paſſed the gutes,'we find-it perplexed with 
narrow , » | diſgraced;, with deſpicable cottages, em. 
| barraſſed wi tion and Ace with ſmoke, 


* . 0 
55 . * 460 
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25 — at fo Uh ng wy 2 . 
Has animes ? 8 ara | Jry,. 


Wim aol & lands ern if iow oder 1 
Wh age e po more ? 4 7 71 
e p., 


. BY gr ns is no Niete, publick or tivate, 4 which, 
1 ſince I took upon me the office of a 10dical mo- 
nitor, I have received ſo many, or ſo earneſt complaints, 
as of the predominance of play; of à fatal paſhon for 
cards and dice, which feems to have overturned; not = 
the ambition of excellence, but the defire of pleaſure ; to 
| | have extinguiſhed the flames of the loyer, as well as of the 
| patriot; and threatens, in its further progreſs, to deſtroy 
i diſtinctions, both of rank and ſex, to cruſh all emulz- 
tion but that of fraud, to corrupt all thoſe clafſes of our 
people, whoſe anceſtors have, by their virtue, their in- 
_ duſtry, or their parſimony, given them the power of living 
in extravagance, idleneſs, and vice, and to leave them with- 
out knowledge, but © "the modiſh games, and WHIT 
wiſhes, but for lucky 2 
I have found by long experience, that Ghote! are * en- 
terpriſes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts with the faſhion, in which 
_ the opponents are not only made confident by their num- 
bers, and ſtrong by their union, but are hardened by con- 
tempt of their antagoniſt, whom they always look upon as 
2 wretch of low notions, contraſted views, mean conver- 
fation, | and narrow fortune, who envies the elevations 
which he cannot reach, who would gladly imbitter the 
5 Pappineſs * his rn or ** deny are, 
78 P 9 
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partake, and who has ini end i in his adds nt U 
revenge his own mortification by hindering thoſe — 
their birth and taſte have ſet above him, from the enjoy- 


ment of their ſuperiority,” and m—_— them down to „ 


level with himſelf. 

Though I have never m myſelf much affe(ted by this 
formidable cenſure, which I have incurred often enough 
to be acquainted with its full force, oy et I hall, in ſome 
meaſure, obviate-it on this occaſion, by offering very little 
in my own aame, either of argument or intreaty, ſince 
thoſe who ſuffer by this general ee — 5 de Tuppoſ- 


eee een je" COU. ts ee e 0 


sI R,. 1 CT 


world, and ſo little of that reflection practiſed, by 


which knowledge i is to be gained, that I am in Lids. whe»; 


ther I ſhall be * —. hen 1 complain of want of 
opportunity for thinking; or whether 4 condemnation, 
which at preſent ſeems irreverſible, to perpetual i ignorance, 
will raiſe: any compaſſion, either in you, or your readers: 


et I will venture to lay — tate before 4998s becauſe, I be- 


eve, it is natural, to minds, to take ſome pleaſure 


in dae of evils, of Which they. have no reaſon to 


be aſha 


Jam the daughter, of 1 e ol great F whos g 
difidence: of mankind, and, perhaps, the pleaſure. of con- 
> ham to reſide upon his pwn 


tinual accumulation, incline 
eſtate, and to educate. his children in his own houſe, 


where I was bred, if not with the moſt brilliant examples 
of virtue before my eyeg, at leaſt remote enough from any 


incitements to vice; and wanting neither leiſure: nar. bogks, 


nor the acquaintance of fome . pexſons of learning in the 


goes I endeavoured to acquire; ſuch 3 4 
to d thought 2 | 


as might moſt recommend me to eſteem, 
{elf able to ſupport a converſation upon moſt of the ſu 
jets, which my ſex, and condition made it ren for me 
to underſtand. | 

I had, befides my knowledge, as my. mamma and; my. 
maid told me, 2 very fine. face, and elegant ſhape, and 


with all theſe advantages Had been ſeventeen months the 


reigning toaſt for twelve miles round, and never came to 


e e NR.. n ſat by 


wiſhing 


HERE ſcems to be 7 little 3 left in the, 


* 3 


youth, and curioſity to underſtanding, and therefore will 
hear, 


_ to fill up che mind for , the preſent, or raiſe any expects. 
tions of the future; and I will a to you, ON L was 


— on of fortune glittered in their 


tion. Lex 


5 7 or playe 
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wiſhing that it might end well, and their daughters eriticing | 
my air, my or my dreſs. . 
You know, Mr. Rambler, that ambition i is natural to 


without wonder, that I. was deſirous to extend my 
victories over thoſe who might give more honour to the 
conqueror ; and that I found in a country life a continual 
repetition of the ſame pleaſures; which was not ſuſſficient 


impatient for a Gght of the town, and filled my thoughts 
with the diſcoveries which I ſhould make, the triumphs 
that I ſhould obtain, and'the praiſes that I ſhould receive. 
At laſt the time came. My aunt, whoſe huſband has 3 
ſeat in parliament, and a place at court, buried her only 
child, and ſent for me to ſupply the loſs. The hope 
that I ſhould ſo far - infinuate myſelf into their favour, as 
to obtain a conſiderable augmentation of my fortune, pro- 


cured me every convenience for m departure, with, great 


expedition z and I could not, amidſt all my tranſports, ſot- 
— ſome. 2 to ſee with what readineſs the na- 
rdians of my virtue ſold me to 2 ſtate, which they 
more hazardous than it really was, as ſoon. as a new 


Three days 1 was upon the road; nd on- the Forint 
morning my heart danced at the fight of London. 1 was 
ſet down at my aunt's, and entered upon the ſcene of ac- 
ed now, from the age and experience of my 
aunt, ſome prudential leſſons; but, after the firſt civilities 
and firſt tears were over, was told what pity it was to have 


. kept ſo fine a girl ſo long in the country; for the people 


who did not begin young, ſeldom dealt their cards Hahd- | 
. them tolerably. 

perſons are commonly inclined to fight the re- 
l and counſels of their elders. I ſmiled, perhaps, with 


too much contempt, and was u the point o telling 
fag pon P 


her, that my time not been palt in fuch ry attain- 
ments. But I ſoon found that thing s are to be eſtimated, 
not by the importance of their gehe, but the frequency 
of their uſe. 175 
A few days after, m my aunt ve me notice,” that ſome 
company, which the had been fix weeks in r v" hl 


to meet that evening, and ſhe expected a figer ＋ 1 * 


had born feen al the winter, TOTO | 
* bun 


No. 14 
| jargon #1 a gameſter, and, when I aſked an n explication of | 


* 


terms of art, wondered where I had lived. Thad al- 


ready found my aunt ſo incapable of any! rational conclu- 


fon, and ſo ignorant of every thing, whether great. or 


litle, that I had loſt all 2 Lo to her opinion, and dref 


| med. wan great expectations of an opportunity to diſplay 


among: Five, whoſe competition. would not 
Kay A company came and after the eur 
for compliments of {alutation, alike eaſy to the loweſt and 
the higheſt underſtanding, what was, the refult ?- The . 


were. broke open, the parties were formed, the whole night | 


paſſed in a. game, upon, w which the young, and * 


gain an ear, but being compelled to play hon 
' perpetually embarraſſed my partner, and ſoon e 
contempt of the whole table gathering upon me. 


; 1 ſpect, Sir, t . 
piracy of the old, the u na an E 


duced by a con 
rant, againſt: the young and beautiful, 
gay, as a contriyance to level all diſtinctions pgs 3 — 


of art, to confound the world in a chaos of folly, to take | 


from thoſe,. who could outſhine them, all the advan 
of mind and body, to withhold youth from its natural plea- 


ſures, deprive. wit of its CES and beauty of its charms, 
to fix thoſe hearts upon money, to which. loye has. hitherto 85 


„ 1 * 


been entitled, to hl life into a tedious paired 


| to allo it no other hopes or fears, but: tho of robin, 15 


and being robbed. 
Be pleaſed, Sir, to inform thoſe of mn "fon," who have 


minds capable of nobler ſentiments, that, if they will unite; = 


in. vindication of their pleaſures and their rakes 
they may fix a time, at which cards ſhall ceaſe to be in 
faſhion, or be left only to- thoſe: who have neither. beauty 
to be loved, nor ſpirit” to be feared; neither knowledge to 
teach, nor modeſty to learn; and who, * paſſed their 
. in vice, are Wu to ſpen . I, 
ouy 3 „ 


„ 


* 5 ä „ bs -Cunoka. 
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equally, employed ; nor Was I able, to.attradt an 151 | 
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bands; ines me iv ls 7 Bau: Keen <= wn fc Wit; 
8 IR, e nn 4 +4 +1441 wall 
VIXAT ION will burſt my heart, if I do not give it 
rent. As you publiſh a paper, 1 inſiſt upon it that 
you inſert this in your next, as ever you hope for the kind- 
neſs and encouragement of any woman of taſte, ſpirit, and 
. virtue. | I would have it publiſhed to the world, how de- 
75 Erving wiyes, are uſed by imperious coxcombs, that hence- 
orth no woman may marry, who has not the patience. of 
Grizzel, Nay, if even Grizzel had been married to 2 
gameſter, her temper would never have held out. AVE 
that loſes his. good-humour and humanity along with hit 
noney, and will not allow 5 from his own 'extrava- 
ces to ſupport a woman of faſhjon' in 8 
amuſements of life Why does not he Employ his wife 


head to make à figure A an eſtate; and 


get a title?” That would be Fitter for the maſter of a family, 
than rattling a"noify gice-box ; and then he might indulge 


w 7 tis, 


his wife in à few! ight expences and whe, . diverſions 


What if I was unfortunate at Brag ?—Should he not 
have ſtayed to fee how luck would turn another time? In- 
| ſtead'of that, What does he do, but picks a quarrel, up- 
. braids me with lofs of beauty, abuſes my acquaintance, ri- 
dicules my play, and infults my underſtanding ; fays, for- 
ſooth, that women have not heads enough to play with any 
thing but dolls, and that they ſnould be employed in things 
proportionable to their underſtanding, keep at home, and 
mind family affairs. 5 = I "= | 1 ; 2 
I do ſtay at home, Sir, and all the world knows I am at 
home every Sunday. 1 have had fix routes this winter, and 
ſent out ten packs of cards in invitations to private parties. 
As for management, I am ſure be cannot call me extrava- 
gant, or w I do not mind my family. The children are 
out at nurſe in villages as cheap tg Ir Hour brats can 
be kept, nor have I ever ſeen them 
trouble about them. The ſervants live at board wages. 
My own dinners come from the Thatched Houſe; and 1 


have never paid a penny for any 1 I have bought ſince 


I was married. As for play, I do think I may, indeed, 
indulge in that, now I am my own miſtreſs. Papa made 


me drudge at whilſt till I was tired of it; and, far from 
wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, when he had not given me 
above forty leſſons, (aid I was one of his beſt ſcholars. 1 


# fo a 


nee; ſo he has no 
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thought then with myſelf, that, if once I nat leren TY ; 
would leave play, and take to reading romances, things {@” 
forbidden at 2 boute, and ſo railed at, that it was im- 
poſſible not to fancy them very N Moſt unfor- 
tunately, to ſave me from abſolute ulneſs,, juſt as 1 
was married, came dear Brag into — and ever ſince 
it has been the joy of my life; ſo eaſy, ſo cheerful and 
careleſs, ſo void of thought and ſo genteel! Who can help 
loving it? Yet the perfidious thing has uſed me very ill of 
late, and to-morrow I ſhould — changed it for Faro. 
But, oh! this deteſtable to-morrow, a thing always expect- 
ed, and never found. Within theſe few Eh muſt I be 
dragged into the country. The wretch, Sir, left me in 2 
fit, which his threateni - had occafioned, and unmerci- 
fully ordered a” poſt-chaiſe. Stay I cannot, for money 1 
have none, and /eredit I cannot bei. Bt I will make 
the monkey play with me at piquet upon the road for all 1 
want. I am almoſt ſure to beat him, 2 his debts of ho- 
nour I know be will pay. Then who can tell but I may 
ſtill come back and conquer lady Packer? Sir, Lt need 
not print this laſt ſcheme, and, upon ſecond thoughts, o 
may. — Oh diftration! the Chaiſe is at the door. 
Sir, publiſh what. you! N ly let it be printed without 
n a Nee e ee TLAL AK |» 


_ 
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"Nous: 16. Seren, Mey LY 1766+ 


— Matty deed cpa torr, ' e 


Some who the d oh of eloquence hye found, 
In that upnaviga le ſtream were drown'd. Hin: OY 


STR, = uſa 

AM- the modeſt young man how 1 1 
your advice, in a'late paper; and, as I am very far from 
22 that you foreſaw the numberleſs inconveniencies 


which I have, by following it, brought upon myſelf, I will 
2 my condition on before you, for you ſeem or to 
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| bm accu tn in the intention, has contributed to in 
e mee. ; 
| you thought, to my comfort, that 1 


Tou told me, 2s. 


5 | . his genius to 


the world, for get, . bee r 


now fatally nn che e e open. 
. 288 185 e 
„ dea, ther part a james bu. Visa. 


” | The # bell arg ni bt and e ee 
N. . . ane e Davouy. 


The means of doing hurt to poly + Vet are 3 at hand. 
immediately ſent to a printer, and contracted with him 
for an impreſſion. of. ſeveral thouſands of my pamphlet. 
While it was at the preſs, I was ſeldom abſent. from the 

_ -houſe, and continually, 2 the workmen to 

y ſolicitations, promiſes, and reward. From the 
day 3 other pleaſures, were excluded, by the 2 em- 
ployment of correcting the ſheets.; and from the night ſie 4 


generally was baniſhed, by anticipations. of, the 


which every hour was bringing nearer, | 

At laſt the time of publication approached, Gm my if Ea 
beat with the raptures of an author, I was above al little 
precautions, and, in defiance of envy or of criticiſm, ſet 

- my name upon the title, without ſufficiently conſidering, 
that what bs. once paſſed the preſs is irrevocable, and that 
though the printing-houſe may properly be compared to 
| the infernal regions, for the facility of its. entrance, and the 
difficulty with 1 authors return from it; yet there is 
this 8 a great genius can never return to 
his former ſtate, by a happy draught of the waters a 
oblivion. 

I am now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an 1 i am. 
condemned, irreverſably condemned, to all the miſeries of 
high reputation. The firſt . after publication m 
friends aſſembled about me; I preſented each, as is uſl 

vith a copy of my book. They looked:into the fr pages: 
but were — by their admiration, from reading fur- 
ther. The firſt pages are, indeed, very elaborate... 
pallages they particularly dwelt. upon, as more eminently 

utiful than Phe reſt; and ſome delicate ſtrokes, and ſo- 
ETON I e "hich del dee 


Ln 
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their-obſervation.. I then begged. of them to forbear their 
compliments, and invited them, I could do no leſa, to dine 
with me at à tavern. After dinner, the book was reſumed; 
but their praiſes very often ſo much owered my mo- 
deſty, that L was forced- to put about the glaſs; and had 
often no means df repreſſing the clamours of their ad. 
miration, hut! by chundering to abs drower: for enter by 

bottle, "RT 

Next: n ſet of ire acquaintance/4 


un me upon my performance, with fuch importonity IF 


of praiſe, that I was again forced. to obviate their civilities 
| by & wands On the third day, I had yet a greater number 


of applauders to put to ſilence in the ſame manner; and, 


— the fourth, thoſe whom 1 had entertained the firſt dax 

in, having, in the peruſal of the remaining part 
4 . „ diſcoveted ſo many forcible-ſeriterices and 
maſterly touches, that it was impoſſible for me to bear the 
repetition of their commendations. I, therefore, perſuad- 
ed them once more to adjourn to the tavern, and chooſe” 
ſome other ſubject, on which I might ſhare” in their con- 
verſation. But it was not in their power to withhold their 
attention from my performance, which had fo entirely 
talen poſſeſſion of their minds, that no entreaties of mine 
could Ne their topick, and I was obliged to ſtiſſe, with 
claret, raiſe which neither my 1 could hinder, 
nor my —— repreſs, 

The whole week was thus ſpent in a kind of horney: 
revel, and I have now found that nothing i is ſo expenſive” 
| as great abilities; unleſs there is joined with them an in- 
ſatiable eagerneſs of praiſe; for to eſcape from the pain 
25 hearing myſelf exalted above the greateſt names dead and 
ivi 
h of: fifteen gallons of arrack, ten rer of — 
claret, and Grand forty. bottles of champagne: 

I was. reſolved to ſtay at home no longer, and; there- 
fore, roſe early and went to the eoffee-houſe; but ound 
that I had nom made myſelf too eminent for happineſs, and 
that I was no longer to enjoy the pleaſure of mixing, upon 


cegqual terms, with the reſt of the world. As ſoon as I en- 


ter the room, I ſee part of the co ing with en yy, 5 

which they endeavour to conceal, E S 10 6 - 

— as and ſometimes with that of contempt; 
the.diſguiſe is ſuch that I can diſeover the ſecret ran-- 

Ep F ACN IIS pu- 

| : ar 


of the learned. world, it has already coſt me two” 


— 
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niſhment,.T * indulge myſelf in tormenting then 
r | nod bo e eee 
But though there may be ſome flight ſatisfaction receiy-' 
ed from the mortification of my enemies, yet my benevo- 
lence will not ſuffer me to take any pleaſure in the terror: 
6 = of my friends. I have been cautious, fince the appearance 
| of my work, not to give myſelf more premeditated airs of 
RY; than the moſt rigid humility might allow. It 
is, indeed, not impoſſible: that I may ſometimes have laid 
down my opinion, in a manner that ſhewed a conſciouſ- 
neſs of my ability to maintain it, or interrupted the con- 
verſation, when I ſaw its tendency, without ſuffering the 
ſpeaker to waſte his time in explaining; his ſentiments 
and, indeed, I did indulge myſelf for two days in a cuſtom- 
| e with my fingers, when the company began 
1 to loſe themſelves in abſurditics or to encroach upon fab- 
| jects which I ow ane e eee to diſcuſs. | But I 
| generally acted with great appearance of reſpect, even to 
thoſe whoſe ſtupidity I pitied in my heart. Yet, notwith- 
= ſtanding this exemplary moderation, fo. univerſal is the 
dread of uncommon powers, and ſuch the unwillingneſs 
of mankind to be made wiſer, that I have now for ſome 
days found myſelf ſhunned by all my acquaintance. If I 
| knock at a door, no body is at home; if I enter a coffee- 
2 houſe, I have the box to myſelf. I live in the town like 
. a lion in his deſert, or an eagle on his rock, too great for 
. friendſhip or ſociety, and condemned to ſolitude, by un- 


happy elevation and dreaded aſcendancy. 7 al ee 
Nor is my character only formidable to others, but bur- 
denſome to myſelf. I naturally love to talk without much 
thinking, to ſcatter my metriment at random, and to relax 
my thoughts with ludicrous remarks and fanciful images; 
but ſuch is now the importance of my opinion, that 1 am 
afraid ta offer it, leſt, by being eſtabliſhed too haſtily into 
a maxim, it ſhould be the occaſion of error to half the 
nation 5. and ſuch is the expectation with which I am at- 
tended, wlien I am going to ſpeak, that I frequently pauſe 
to 8 whether, what I am about to utter is worthy of 
myſelf. | 5 "A . WITS 
This, Sir, is ſufficiently miſerable ; but there are ſtill 
greater calamities behind. You muſt have read in Pope 
and dwift how men of parts have had their cloſets rifled, 
and their cabinets broke open, at the inſtigation of pira- 
tical bookſellers, for the profit. of their works; and it is 
2 | EW apparent, 
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— chat chere are many prints now ſold in the ſhops, 
of men whom you cannot ſuſpect of ſitting for that purpoſe, 
and whoſe. likeneſſes muſt have been certainly ſtolen when 
their names made their faces vendible. Theſe conſidera- 
tions at firſt put me on my guard, and I have, indeed, 
found ſufficient reaſon for my caution, for I have diſco- 
vered many people examining: my countenance, with 2 
curioſity that ſhewed their intention to draw it; I im- 
| 2 left the onde, bur And hs fame behaviour in 
anothe.. 
Others may be erben but I am | haunted 4 I hive. - 
good reaſon to believe that eleven painters are now d 
me, for they know that he who can get my face fi will 
make his "59485 ty I often, change my wig, and. wear my 
hat over my eyes, by which I hope ſomewhat to — — 
them; for you know it is not fair to ſell * ee, without 
admitting me to ſhare the profit. x 
I am, however, not ſo much in pain for my — 2s for. 
my papers, which I dare neither carry with me nor leave 
behind. I have, indeed, taken ſome. meaſures for their 
preſervation, having put them in an iron cheſt, and e, 
a padlock upon my cloſet. I change my lodgings five times 
a week, and always remove at the dead of night. 
Thus I live, in conſequence of having given too great 
| proofs of a predominant genius, in the ſolitude of a her- 
mit, with the anxiety. of a miſer, and the caution of an 
outlaw ; afraid to ſhew my face leſt it ſhould be copied; 
afraid to ſpeak, leſt I ſhould injure my character; and to 
write, left, my-. correſpondents ſhould publiſh my letters; 
always uneaſy leſt my ſervants ſhould ſteal my papers for - 
the ſake of money, or my friends for that of the publick. 
This it is to ſoar above the reſt of mankind:; and this re- 
preſentation I lay before you, that 1 may be informed how 
to diveſt myſelf of the laurels which are ſo cumberſome 
to the wearer, and deſcend to the enjoyment of that quiet 
from nee ee ny . dares fo fatally de- 


dared.” 


ev 
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e non A” certum, *; P | * | 
N Sed mor certa facit. | 1 keel, 


Loet thoſe weak minds, who Bee in doubt and fear, 
. To juggling prieſts for oracles repait; 15 
One certain hour af death to each deereed, 


* 
9 fixt, my certain tout from doubt has freed. * wee. 5 


Ti is recorded of Fee was that MG £2 


I oſhcer in his houſe, whoſe employment it was to re- 
mind him of his mortality ty, by ealling out every morning, 
at a ſtated hour, Remember, prince, that thou Malt ie. And 
the contemplation of the frailneſs and uncertainty of our 
preſent ſtate appeared of ſo much importance to Solon of 
Athens, that he left this recept to future ages; Keep t thine 
of fired per the "end of fe? 

A frequent and attentive poche ct of that moment, | 
which muſt put a period to all our ſchemes, and' rive us 
of all our acquiſitions; is indeed of the utmoſt efficacy to 
the juſt and rational regulation of our lives; nor would 
ever any thing wicked, or often any thing abſurd, be under- 
taken or proſecuted by him' who ſhouid begin every day . 
with a'ſerious reflection that he is born to die. | 
The diſturbers of our happineſs, in this world, are our 
deſires, our griefs, and our fears, and to all theſe, the 
confideration of 3 s 2 ceftain and adequate remedy. | 
Think, ſays Epictetus, frequently on poverty, baniſhment, 

and death, and thou wilt then never indulge violent deſires, 
or give up thy heart to mean ſentiments, net ade Tavurly 
.de, ore ä ya imfupnon; Tint. * 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on juſt obſerva-- 
tion will eaſily be granted, when we reflect, how that ve- 
hemence of 2 after the common objects of purſuit 
is kindled in our minds. We repreſent to ourſelves” the 


plweaſures of ſome future poſſeſſion, and ſuffer our thoughts 


to dwell attentively upon it, till it has wholly engroſſed the 
imagination, and permits us not to conceive any happineſs 
| but its attainment, or. any miſery but its loſsz every other 
ſatisfaction which the bounty of Providence has ſcattered 
over life is neglected as inconſiderable, in compariſon of 
| the, great — which we | have Oe before us, and is 
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thrown from us as — our activity, or-trampled 
under foot as flanding in our way. 


Every man has experienced how much of this ardour — = 4 
been remitted, when a ſharp or tedious” ——＋＋ * 


death hefore his 5 The extenſive influe 

neis, the glitter of wealth, the praiſes of — amis and 
the attendance of ſupplicants, have appeared vain and 
empty dige when the laſt hour ſeemed to be approach- 
ing; and the ſame appearance they would always have, if 
the ſame thought was always predominant. We ſhould. 
then find the abſundity of ſtretching out our arms inceſſunt- 
ly to graſp that which we cannot keep, and wearing out 


our lives in endeavours to add new turrets to;:the:Fabvick- 


of ainbinon, when the foundation itſelf is akin! and the 
Lon which it ſtands is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to deſire 3 we are — the 
attainments of another, according as we think our own 
happineſs would be advanoed T7 the addition of that which 
he withholds from us; and ore whatever deprgſſes 
immoderate withes, will, at the ſame time, ſet the heart 
free from the corroſion of envy, and exempt us fm that 

vice, which is, above moſt others, tormenting to ourſelves, 
hateful to the world, and productive of mean artiſices, and 


ſordid projects. He that conſiders how ſoon he muſt cloſe 
of ſo much importance as to 


his life, will find nothing 
cloſe it well; and will, therefore, look with indifference 


upon whatever is uſeleſs to that purpoſe, Whoever re- 


fects frequently upon the uncertainty of his own PI: - 
will find out, that the Rate of others is not more pe 
nent, and that what can confer nothing on himſelf = 


deſirable, cannot ſo much improve the condition of -a 


zs to make him much ſuperior to. thoſe from whom he has 


carried the prize, a prize jop mean to nn A very obſti- 
nate oppoſition 0 


Even grief, chat paſſion to which dn virtuous and tender 


mind is. particularly ſubject, will be obviated or alleviated 
by the ou thoughts. It will be obviated, if all the bleſ-" 
. lings of our condition are enjoyed with à conſtant ſenſe of 
this uncertain tenure. If we remember, that whatever we 
poſſeſs is to be in our hands but a very little time, and that 
the little. which our moſt lively hopes can promiſe us, may 


be made leſs, by ten thouſand accident; we ſhall · not | 


much repine at a loſs, of which we cannot eſtimate the va: 
le but of which, cs we ate not able to dell the leaſt 
© amount, 


*, 
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amount; we kyow, with ſufficient certainty, the 
and are convinced that. the greateſt 1 is not much 00 dere 
gretted. 
? Bur if. if any paſſion has ſa much uſurped our wndenſtans 
* ing, as not to ſuffer us to enjoy advantages with the mo- 
deration preſcribed by reaſon, it is not too late to app pply 
this remedy, when we find ourſelves finking under ſorrow, 
| and inelined to pine for that which is irrecoverably vaniſh. 
ed. We may then uſefully revolve the uncertainty of our 
own condition, and the folly of lamenting that from which; 
if it had ſtayed a little Jonger, ve ſhoulg onrGives my 
MO tt 
| ith regard to the an tin 
| | that which Leriles from the loſs of thoſe whom 5 fo have | 
| loved with tenderneſs, it may be obſerved, that fri 
between mortals can be contracted on no other terms, than | 
= that one muſt fome time mourn for the other's death: And 
dis grief will en to the ſurvivor one conſolation 
proportionate to his affliction; for the pain, Whatever it bey | 
that he himſelf feels, his friend has efcaped. . 
Nor is fear, the moſt overbearing and reſiſtleſs 1 all 
BY aſhons, leſs to be tempered by this univerſal medicine 
of as mind. The frequent contemplation of death, as it 
ſhows: the vanity of all human good, diſcovers likewiſe the 
' lightneſs of all terreſtrial evil, which. certainly can laſt no 
longer than the ſuhject upon which it acts; and according 
to the old — Ae muſt be ſhorter, as it is more vio- 
lent. The moſt cruel calamity which misfortune can pro- 
duce, muſt, by the neceſſity of nature, be quickly at an 
end. The ſoul cannot long be held in whe Ah but will fly 
aways: and leave a lifeleſs Ar ta human nts 247 


—Ridetgue ful ludibria trunci, 8 e e. 
And ſoaring mocks the broken frame below. ay Ain 


= 


The utmoſt that we ean threaten to one een that 
death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, but cannot re- 
tard, and um ird therefore, it cannot become a wiſe 
man to buy a, reprieve at the expence of virtue, ſince he 
knows not how all a portion of time he can purchaſe, 
but knows, that whether ſhort or long, it will be made leſs 
valuable by the remembrance. of the price at which, it has 
been obtained. He is ſure that he 8 his ee | 
bur is not ons that he lengthens his life. ' 22 | 


F 
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The known ſhortneſs of life, as it ought to moderate our 
ons, may likewiſe, with equal propriety, contract our 
_ deſigns, - There is not time for the moſt forcible genius, 
and moſt active induſtry, to extend its effects beyond a 
certain ſphere, To project the conqueſt. of the world, is 
the madneſs of mighty princes; to hope for excellence in 
every ſcience, has been the folly of literary heroes; and 
both have found at laſt, that they have panted for a height 
of eminence denied to humanity, and have loſt many op- | 
portunities of making themſelves uſeful and happy, by a 
vain ambition of obtaining a ſpecies of honour; which the | 
eternal laws of Providence have placed beyond the reach _ 
"of mane- pens VTV | 
The miſcarriages of the great deſigns of princes are re- 
corded in the hiſtories of the world, but are of little uſe 
to the bulk of mankind,” who ſeem very little intereſted in 
admonitions againſt errors which they cannot commit. But 
the fate Of learned ambition is a proper; ſubjsct for eFery 
ſcholar to conſider;; for who has not had occaſion to regret 
the diſſipation of great abilities in a - boundleſs multiplicity 
of purſuits, to lament the ſudden deſertion of excellent 
deſigns, upon the offer of ſome ather ſubject made inviting 
by its noyelty, and to obſerve the inaccuracy and deficien- 
cies of works left -unfiniſhed by too great an extenſion of 
the plan? | | 7 0% 25 OWN ek ee 
4 15 is” always pleaſing to obſerve, how much more our 
minds can conceive, than our bodies can perform; yet it 
is our duty, while we continue in this complicated ſtate, to 
regulate one part of our compoſition by ſome regard td 
the other. We are not to indulge our corporeal appetites 
with pleaſures that impair our intellectual vigour, nor gra- 
tify our minds with ſchemes which we know our lives muſt 
fail in attempting to execute. The uncertainty of our du- 
ration ought at once to ſet bounds to our deſigns, and add 
incitements to our induſtry; and when we find ourſelves 
inclined either to immenſity in our ſchemes, or ſluggiſhneſs | 
in our endeavours, we may either check, or animate, our- ' © 
ſelves, by recollecting, with the father of phyſick, ihat art 
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| EA Gat (be 
Privigni: muliere temperat rooms Bf 
Nec dotate: dit virum F 
'  Conjunx, nes aitide fidit adultere : 
| 05 off mn, arentum 
n e alles es n TE 5 Vo FR f 
| Certo feadere caftiter. OE TS ETA | Hon. 
Not there the gviltleſs der dane knows | Nay Tiny” 
The baleful draught for orphan "* 
No wife high-portion'd — 1 — 4; 
Or truſts her effenc'd lover's faithleſs vows 15 . e 
2 The lovers there for dow ry claim TP nh 
The father's virtue, and the ſpotleſs ſume 
| » meme Sh mene, 


ſuch as employ themſelves in ſurveying the condult 
ankind, than that marriage, though the diQate of na- 
ture, and the inſtitution of 2 is yet very often 
the cauſe of miſery, and that thoſe who enter into that ſtate 
can ſeldom forbear to expreſs: their repentance, and their 
.envy of thoſe whom either chance or caution hath unt 
held from it. 
© This: general ee has given ocrafion to many 
ſage maxims among the ſerious, and ſmart remarks among 
the gay; the moralift and the writer of epigram haye 
equally ſhewn their abilities upon it; ſome have lamented, 
and ſome have ridiculed it; but as the faculty of * 
has been chiefly a maſculine endowment, the en 
making the world miſerable has been always thrown upon 
the women, and the grave and the merry have equally 
thought themſelves at liberty to conclude either with de- 
clamatory complaints, or ſatirical cenſures, of female folly 
or — ambition or eruelty, —— ce or luſt. © 
Led by ſuch number of exam incited by my 
| ſhare in the common intereſt, .I venture to con- 
- fider this unjverſal grievance, — endeavoured to diveſt 
my heart of all partiality, and place myſelf as a kind of 
— being between the ſexes, whoſe clamours, being 
yented on both ſides with all the vehemence of 
eſs, all the apparent confidence of juſtice, and all the 
indignation of injured virtue, ſeem intitſed to 1 be | 


2 is no obſervation more frequently made b 
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The men have, | 0 
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ed in Fer ve avour by the ve ole. 6 bf 
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ed between equal pow IS, 
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ſide, and Cato n the Ani, 4 
But! I, who ma ona ſtuds ied, i the het 
iradhed philoſophy,.-have now». in the - 
life, * at ſuch BN ak it 27 75 7 ang 
can V gciferati ions o r ſex . t catchi 
2 the 5 from thoſe 1 ulter them. 1 Fer 1 
— by long FAPETiencys that a man will ſometi 


at his wiſe, when 1 in rea lity his miſtreſs has offen roy 4 


and a lady complain of Ns cruelty of het 8 3 
ſhe has no: 2 enemy than bad cards. 1 40 not ſul 
myſelf, to he any longe er, impoſed upon. by. page oaths. on 
ſide, or fits hy e other ; nor when the 
to the tavern, and the lady retires, to. her cloſet, am 1 75 a, 
ways confident that they, are driven by their miſeries;, ſince 
ve ſometimes reaſon, to believe, that they purpoſe not... 
ſo _—_ to. ſoothe. their, ſorrows, a8 to animate their fury. 
But how. little credit ſoever may be given to ea e 
cuſations, the general accumulation of the ge ſlie wa, 
with too much evidence, - that married: agg 8 be very 
often advanced in felicity; and, therefore, it may be pro- 
per to examine at; what avenucs ſo many evils have made 
their way into the world; With this purpoſe, T have re- 
viewed the lives of my riends, who have been leaſt ſuc- 
ceſsful in Go wage 46 contradts, , and. attentively conſidered 
by what motives, they, were incited to marty, ml * 19 
principles they x ied their cho ice 5 wed 
One of the f 1 eee ved to 
1 the unſettled thou ele condition of a Ks dels was. 
Pr cnn, a man of . Yow parts, but not without Kno- 
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v 1 e he fodnd'rh that conſidering the conſtant 
e of the Vat ve of Ne, wich the probable fall of 
the e into reft '6f m money, f "It was worle to have ten thou · 
41 popnde 5 the, a ge of tv wy + 1597 years, "than 2 
: larger. fortune # thitty ; eee fi 
cur of improvirig mor z man a, 
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5 65 of me e Te be threw his eyes e him, 


pine, ty gnity 797 d- 
ba 1 0 18 e 55 ten thouſand pounds. Süch 
| wealth thy Part of the kingdom, it was nbt 
? Eg 7 in a By artfül management witlt her 

er hoſt if e was A mike His Uaiighter 2 gentle. 


Ls Mk: friend. 5 her, 45 He boaſted to us in'conh- 
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e & on once Sees 22 Mi nlp Borer öl ie ids 
and the Augmentation of his fortune, 710 carried Furia to 
. his own houf uſe, in which he never afterwatds enjoyed one 
F Hour, of hap ppinef ſs. For Furia Was à wretch' of mean in- 
tellects, vio thons, a ſlreng voice, and low education, 
About an Lent. of ha ppinefs ut chat which conſiſted in 
eating and counting money. Fatiz was a ſcold. They 
reed in the deſire of wealth, but with this difference, 
t Prudentins was for growing rich by gain, Furia b 
ons.” j Prudentius would venture * money v 
Chances very much in his favour ; bat Furia very Den 
obſerving that what Wy hd had was, while they had it, heir 
n, thought all traffic great à hazard, and was for 
git out, at low eck good ſecurity: ty: Pro- 
dentins. ventared, however, to inſure a ſhip, at à very = 
reaſonable price, but happening to loſe his ö ee 
3 with the clamours To his wife, that he never 
try a ſecond "ale Fas He has now lled ſeven 


and 2 years. Furi's direction, v never once 
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mentioned him, (ince his bad luck, by any other name than 
that of, thei inſurers;/ (810119071 226 ni erg row Led 
The next that married; from, our. ſociety was Flotentius) 
He happened to ſee Zephyretta in a chariot: at, a horſe- 
race, danced with her at night, was conſitmed in his fi 
ardour, waited on hen next morning, and detlared himielf 
her lover. Florentius had not khowledge, mough bf/the 
world, to diſtinguiſh between the flutter of coquetryy;: 
the ſprightlineſs f wit, or between the. ſmile ol allure- 
ment, and that of cheerſulneſa. He was ſoon: waked from = 
his raptyre, by convickion that his pleaſure} was: but the 
pleaſure of a day. Zephytetta had in fur and 4wenty 
hours ſpent her ſtoek of, tepartee, gone round the circle of 
her airs, and had nothing remaining ſor him, but dhildiſh 
inßpidity, or for hanſelſ, but the practice of the ſame arti- 
fires upon, new; men mic 51 boboromungaor noietriget h 
Mieliſſus was a man of parts, capable ef anjaying and 
of improving lifg; + He had, paſſed thronghꝰthe vatious 
ſcenes of -gazety; with, that indifference; anf poſſeſſton of 
himſelf, natural to men who have ſomething/higher-and 
nobler in their proſpect. Retiring to ſpend the ſummer - 
in a village little frequented, he happened to ſcdge in the 
ſame, houſe. with lanthe, and was ugaveidably drawn to 
ſome acquaintance, which her - wit-andpolteneſs-ſgon;/in> ' 
vited him to improve, Having no;oppettymty:ef; any other 
company, they were alweys together and, ac they: [owed 
their pleaſures. to each other, · they began to forget that any 
pleaſure as enjoyed hefare their meeting .. Meliſſus, from” 
ing delighted with her company, quickly, began to be 
uneaſy in her abſence, and being ſuſficientij eohvinced of 
the force of her underſtanding, and finding, as he ima- 
gined, ſuch a conformity of temper as declared them form- 
ed for each other, addreſſed her as a lover, aſter no very 
long courtſhip obtained her for his wife, and brought 
next winter to town in triump np. * 
Now began their infelicity. Meliſſus had only ſeen her 
in one ſcene, where there was no variety of objecte, to 
N the proper excitements to contrary deſires. 5 
ad both loved ſolitude and reflection, where there was 
nothing but ſolitude and reflection to be loved; but wen 
they came into public life, Ianthe diſcovered thoſe "OT 
which accident rather than hypocriſy had hitherto conceal- 
ed. She was, indeed, not without the er of thinking, 


but was wholly without the exertion of that power, when 
2" "WES © 25 04”. 
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Aber gaiety, or fplendour, played on her bene 
ons, inſatiate gf plenſure, however dangerous to her re. 
— ne e of; applaaſs1by Ge Adee 0 h 
fophor found” in his retirement; and from whom he ex. 
— 4 an uſſbciate in anne aſſiſtant to his 
- Phoſapiniwponithe Geck os hir younger Lecdine} this 
the family wy t not 3 — his houſekeeper 
yotions are inftilled into his ebildren, that he is aſhamed 
Ht at his on table, and that his houſo is uneaſy to hint 
* \Avato; maſter of à very large eftate;' took" 4 omar of 
bad reputation, recommended to him by rich uncle, who 
Hig heir. | Avars now' wonders to perceive his. own fortune, 
bis wife's: ant his uncle's,” infufficient' to give him that 
1 bug IN gong 2 T9950 . 
I — tion 10 wore papers on łhis i artiele 
| hiſtorios, except thay all "whom I have mentioned failed'to 
ppineſs, ſor want of conſidering that marriage is 
n friendſbip- without confidence, and no confidence with- 
out integrity; and that he muſt expect to be wretched, who 


She was expenũve in her diverſions, vehement in her 
en. This was the wife which Meliſſus the” philo- 
n e 
and has ever ſinee been ning to his friends — 
Vent of ſuitable companions;:-: 20am fr 1h 4h oo 
made;that; matriage the condition om which he ſhould be 
. tg re is- to de found only wid e 2 © woman's! 
bf life; and ſhall, therefore, make no feflection upon theſe 
ade tie of perpetual friendſhip; that there can be 
pays 9 riches, . en — . 
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Ty ws never Were melancholy edle dn _ 
can obſerve the miſconduQt; or miſtarriage, of — 
men, who ſeem, by the force of underſtanding, or extent 
of knowledge, exempted: from the fraileies of 
human natute, and privileged from the cmmmon infelicĩ- 
ties of life. Though the world is eromded with — 
calamity, we look upon the general maſs of wretehetineſs _ 
with very lietle-regard; and-fixcourteyes upon the ſtate: of 
particular perſons, whom the eminence of their qualities 
marks out from the multitude; — — an account 
of a battle, we ſeldom reflect on the vulgarheaps;of laughs: - 
ter, but follow the hero, Vith our whole IE 
all the varieties of this fortune eee as; 
thouſands that are falling round him. 
With the ſame kind of anxious veneration I have for many 


years been making obſeryvations on the life: of Potypius, | 
ap 315 


2 man whom all his acquaintances have, from his 


7 7 — . * « = $- Fe 
nene 


5 4 
”», * 
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pearance in the world, 'feared for the quickneſt of his 2 ä 


cernment, and admired for the multiplicity of his attain - 
ments, but whoſe progreſs in life, and uſefulneſs to man- 


kind, has been hindred by the ſuperſluiry of Das knowledge, 


and che celerity of his minde 


Polyphilus hs remarkable, at the {chool, — furpalting 8 4 
— his companions, e. 2 viſible application, and at 
Ag ſhed equally for his ſucceſsful - 


the univer 


progreſs as well . 2 mazes of ſcience, 26 * 


finement 0 


tte oy path of poliner errors without any ſtrict con- 
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finement to hours of ſtudy, or remarkable forbearance of 
the common amuſements of young men. 

When . Polyphilus was at the age in which men uſual! 
chooſe their profeſſion, and prepare to enter into a public 
character, every academical exc way fixed upon him; all 
were curious to inquire, what this unverſal genius would 


fix upon for the employment of his life; and no doubt 


was made but that he would leave all his contemporaries 
pehind him, and mount to the higheſt honours of that claſs 
in which he ſhould inliſt himſelf, without thoſe delays and 


uſes which muſt be endured by, meaner ahilities. 
Polyphilus, though by no means. infolent or aſſuming, 


had heen ſufficiently encouraged, by uninterrupted ſucceſs, 


to place great confidence in his. own, parts; and was not 
below his companions in the indulgence of his hopes, and 
expectations of the aſtoniſhment with which the world 
would be ſtruck, when firſt his luſtre ſhould break out u 

on it; nor could he forbear (for whom docs nat oma 


flattery intoxicate 7) to join ſometimes in the mirth / of his 


friends, at the ſudden diſappearance of thoſe, who, hay, 


ing ſhone a while, and drawn the eyeq of the publick upon 


n 
* 3 n ih, 2 II. * 


their feeble radiance, were now doomed to fade away be · 
ſore him. 
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110 It is natural for a man to catch advantageous notions of 
_ the condition which thoſe with , whom he converies are 
ſtriving to attain. Polyphilus, in a ramble:to London, fell 


accidentally among the phyßcians, and was ſo much pleaſed 
with the proſpect of turning philoſophy to profit, and ſa 
highly delighted with anew theory of fevers which darted 


into his jmagination, and which, after having conſidered 


it a few! houts, he found himſelf able to maintain againſt 


all the advocates for the ancient ſyſtem, that he reſolved to 


apply himſelf to anatomy, hotany, and chemiſtry, and to 


or vegeta [5 einn 101 Driilmde iin nee 
4 read authors, conſtructed ſyſtems, and tried 
experiments; but unhappily, 28 he was going to {ee 3 
new plant in flower at Chelſea, he met, in crofling Weſt⸗ 
minſter to take water, the chancellor cosch; he had the 
curioſity to follow him into the hall, where a remarkable 
cauſe happened to be tried, and found himſelf able to, pro- 
duce ſo many arguments, which the lawyers had omitted 
on both ſides, that he determined to quit phylick for fon 


| leave no wy unconquered, either of the animal, mineral, 
| le kingdoms. [It 10 bez | 
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ſeſſion in which he found it would be ſo eaſy to excel, and 
which promiſed higher honours, and larger profits, with- 
out melancholy attendance upon miſery, mean ſubmiſſian 
22 and continual: interruption of reſt and 
nur., , „ rn ee 124 iz 0 Tool hne ad  - 
* immedi ely took l chambers in the Temple, bought a 
common - place book, and confined himſelf for ſome months 
reports; he was a couſtant hearer of the courts, and begai 
to put caſes with reaſonable — gr be ſoon. diſpo 
vered, by conſidering the fortune of lawyers, that pre 
ment was not to be got by acuteneſs, 2 and elo 
quence. He was perplexed by the abſurdities of attatnies, 
and miſrepreſentations made by his clients of their n 
cauſes, by the uſeleſs anxiety of one, and the inceſſant im- 
portunity of another; he began to _ of having de- 
net 8 narrow. in its om 
country, and thought it unworthy of a man of parts te g 
his life only for money. The barrenneſs of his fellows. 
ſtudents ſorced him generally inta, ocher compang gt he 
hours of entertainment, and among the varieties of gen- 
verſation through which his curioſity, was daily wandering, 
he, by chance, mingled. at a tavern, with ſome intelligent = 
officers'of the army. A man of letters, was, eaſily, dazzled 
neſs by the politeneſs of their addreſs z he, therefore, cul- 
tivated this new acquaintance, and when he ſaw how rea- 
dily they found in every place admiſſion and regard, and 
bow familiarly they mingled with every rank and omer of 
men, he began to feel his. heart beat for military honouss, 
and wondered how the prejudiees of the univerſſty ſhquld 


make him ſo long inſenſible of that ambition, which has 
fired ſo many hearts in every age, and negligent, of that 
ably iluſtrious, and which gives, even to the exterior ap- 
pearance of its profeſſors, a dignity and freedom unknown -_- 
to the-reſt. of mankind. ici nnd G Wen 
_ Theſe, favourable impreſſions. were made ſtill deeper by 
his converſation with ladies, whoſe: regard for ſoldiers he 
could not obſerve without wiſhing himſeif one of that 
bappy fraternity, to which the female world ſeem to have 


devoted their charms and their kindneſs. The love of 


knowledge, which was ſtill his predominant inclinszion, 


LY 
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was gratified by the recital of adventures, and aceountilsf 
; countries; and therefore he concluded! that there 
was no way of life in which all his views could ſo com- 
ely coneenter as in that of a ſoldier.” In the art of wat 
thought it not difficult to excel, having obſerved his new 
friends hot very much verſed in che principles of tacticks 
or fortification he therefore ſtudied all the military writers 


both ancient und modern, and, in a ſhort time, could tell 


how to have every remarkable battle that has been 
Ioſt from the beginning of the world. He often ſhe well at 
table how Alexander ſhould have been checked in his 
conqueſts, what was the fatal error at Pharſalia, how 
Charles of Sweden might have eſeaped his ruin at Pal. 
towa, and erey nf Blenhet eight have been made to repent 
his tem m. He entrenched armies upon 
| 1 ſo wed no'ſuperiority of numbers could force t 
modelled/ in clay many impregnable fortreſſes,” on 
which all the preſent” arts of home wu bs exhanſte 
Fithout effect. 7 185 | 
* Wo. hilus, in a-ſhort live,” TIT 2 enen 
he could rub off the ſolemnity of a ſcholar, and 
"ook how true air of military W 4 Pals was declared, 
| and forces ſent to che continent. Here Potyphilus unhap- 
Pi found that ſtudy alone would not bw a alder F for 
much accuſtomed to think, he let the ſenſe of 
ek into his mind, and felt at the approach of any action, 
that terror which a ſentence of death would have brought 
upon him. He ſaw thut, inſtead of conquering theit fear, 
the endeavour of his gay friends was ror feb ro eſeape them; 
dut his philoſophy chained hig mind tp its ey and m. 
cher loaded him with ſhackles than Tenne + bin. with 
arms. He, however, ſuppreſſed his miſery in p lence, and 
fled through the campaign with honour, but found him- 
ſelf 'utterly unable to ſupport another: 
He then had'recourſe again to his boakd, and contiiignl 
| to range from one ſtudy to another. A8 I ufually viſit him 
once à month, and am admitted to him without previous 
notice, I have found him, Within this laſt half ear; de- 
cyphering the Chineſe language, py 4 farte;' cöllect- 
ing a vocabulary of the oblolete terms pf the Engliſh law, 
"writing an inquiry concerning the ancient Corinthian 
"braſs, and forming" a anew THEME of: ee ond 5 
| heedle, „ en. Th Artklt + TY". A40y 9D / 
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Thus is this powerful S mil. ade ngh, 


r — — ene benefited the world in 
proſeſſion, diſſipated i in a D variety, without ;p 


to 7, Wers or himſelf. |: He makes ſudden; irruptions into / 


the regions of knowledge, and ſees: all obſtacles give 
way before him; but he never ſtays long enough to come 


2 his conquelt, to eſtabliſh laws, or bring away the 


Pouch i is often the F nature has enabled 


to obtain ſkill and knowledge, on terms ſo eaſy, that they 
have no ſenſe of the value of the acquiſition they are oo | 


lifed to make ſuch-ſpeedy: progreſs in learning, chat 
think themſelves at liberty to louter in the way, and by turn- 
ing aſide after every new object, loſe the race, like Ata- 
lanta, to flower co titors, who preſs diligently wank 
and Eee e 45 wy p 

I have ught thoſe happ t xed, 
from the firſt dawn of * WIE determination Hh 
ſtate of life, by the choice of one whoſe aut thority may 
preclude caprice, and whoſe, influence may prejudice them 
in favout of bis opinion, The general e 2 IN- 
ſulting the genius is of little uſe, unleſs we: are. t W. 
the genius! can be known, If ir in 10 be . only 
by experiment, life will be loſt, before the reſolution. can 
| -be fixed: f if any other, indications are to he found,, they. 


„perhaps, be very carly., dif „ At. lea to 
. in an — — of ha (Ale 8. 


dere the genius, men may appear not leſs frequent - 5 
ä — GO with . to themſelves than to others; wig 2 


much teaſon to complain that his 
TO was — out by his friends, or to be 
chat be ſhould have bad eicher more honour, or bappin ö 
by being abandoned to the chance of , > 


fn! 2 —— of the learned, biſbop ſon, * I hen. £ 


— his lectures, he Katy ſo much, and 


feel often, that, at the 4 of reading, he = | 


n forced to pr ae not What wag, bell? what hap- 


"ata. at 
— — s employment, b: balance all 


guments on 2 is ſo, intxicate, 
the motives and hee fy merow there. ie ſo much. 
play for n ſo much remains in the power - 
of . at. Waben 15 ee at laſt 47 reſt „ 


This will be the ſta 1 72 8 | 
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Mary — — nbd uſeful to —— purpoſes than 
againſt the ſame folly, and. to ſhew, that of 
rwo ſtates; of life equally conſiſtent; with „ uur 
mea be who chooſes cartieſt chooſes bum. 
3155 | 
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A* ON'G 'the EY TER lads, by which” pride 
endeavours to recommend folly to regard, there is 
P one that meets with leſs ſuceeſs than | 
perpetual diſgniſe of the real charafter, by ſiktitious 
appearances; whether it be; that every man hates falſebood, 
the natyral congruity of truth to his fatultibs of rea- 
fon, or 3 every man is jealous of che honor ef his un- 
Wa. ng, and thinks diſeernment — — 
ene, wherever" any — 2 exhibited 

Grew For form. IT 07 BY ag5 ai Leon | 
This averßon from all kinds of ſuites — its 
cauſe,” is univerſal diffuſedl, and inceſſantiy in action; nor 
n It neceſſary, that to exaſperate deteſtation, or excite/cot- | 
tempt, ay intereſt ſhould be invaded) or any competition 


— 


_"atter ; it is ſufficient, chat there is an intention to 


Boy's an. intention which every heart ſwells to ' 
every fong ye is buſy to detect. = 
g reflsDion was awakened in my mind by 2 ver 
common practice among my ebtreſpondents, of, writin 
under characters which they cannot ſupport, which are o 
no uſe to the explanation or enforcement of that which 


_ they 5 075 or recommend j and which, therefore, ſince 


they afſume them only for the ſake of dif ing their ahi- 
' lities, I will adviſe them for the future to r as labo | 


ä ; OH OV Hori * I 
| „ It 
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Ik is almoſt a generxl andi of /thoſe: who ſovout me 
nee for wats of my conduct, or their — 
contribution for: the aſſiſtance of my underſtanding, to af 


_ _ Kyle and the names of ladies. And ——— 
ſome e — of anger, like Sir — 
. rn ppen to find that a woma 4 
beard. I muſt therefore urn the gentle Phyllis, that the 
ſend me no more letters from che Horſe Guards ; and re- 
quire of Belinda, that ſhe he content to reſign her preten- 
fons to female elegance, till ſhe has, lired thret — 
without hearing the politicks of Batſan's coffte-houſe. I 
muſt indulge myſelf in the liberty of obſervation,” that 
there were ſome — in Chloris's production, ſuſſicient 
to ſne w that Bracton and Plowden are her favourite au- 
thors ; and that Euphelia has not been long enough at home, 
to wear out all the traces of the W rere A 


learned in the expedition 40 Garthagens;!: + B N ih 
Among all my female friends, there was don who! 
me more trouble to decypher her true chataQer; than 
theſilea, whoſe letter lay upon my deſk? — — 
I could. fix upon the real writer. There was a confuſion 
of images, and medley of barbarity, which-held me. — 
in ſuſpence; till by perſeverance 1 diſentangled the 
pres and found, that Pentheſilea is the ſon of a a 
ock. jobber, who ſpends his morning under his 

eye in — dines at a tavern in Covent - Garden, 
paſſes 3 playhouſe, CT 
at a gaming-table, and viog learned the dialects 
„ "Oo 1 es: all in 2 
| tion ft 12 
"When L Lee was once told by a ritick; hag it dene der 1 
eaſy to write like a madman; he — that it was 
difficult to write like a madman, but eaſy enough to ite 
like a fool; and I hope to be. excuſed b Aly Bad code 1 
butors, if, in imitation of this great author, I preſume to by 
remind them, that it is much eaſier Hat: to write 1 * | 
man, than to write like a weman. (Hrs ES 

I have, indeed, ſome. ingenious well-ayiſhere;- who, with · | 
out departing from their ſex, have found: mien! : 
appellationzs, A very ſmart letter has been ſent ine from 
a puny enſign, Ggned Ajax Telamonius ; another, in re- 
commendation of a ne treatiſe upon cards, from ia game - 
ſer, who calls himſelf 8eſoſtris ; and another upon the im- 


Err ma 


* ni 7 
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ſeems only to have picked up their appettations by chance, 
without g at bs Particular impoſture, their 
improprieties are rather inſtances of blunder than of affec- 
tation, and are, therefore, not equally fitted to inſlame the 
hoſtile paſſions ; for it is not folly but pride, not error but 
deceĩt, which the world means te perſecute, when it miles 
the ſull cry of nature to hunt down affect ation: 
The hatred which diſſimulation always 'draws' wit 
ſelf, is ſo great, that if I did not know how much cuny 
ning differs from wiſdom, I ſhould wonder that arty men 
have ſo little knowledge of their own intereſt, as to aſpire 
to wear a muſſt ſor life; to try to impoſe upon the world 
2 character, io which they feel themſelves void of anß 
juſt claim; and to hazard their quiet, their fame, and 
even their profit, by expoſing themſelves to the danger = 
that reptoach, maleyolence, ' and neglect, which 
2 as they have . wr fear will ey ny bring 
. 6 1 4 tt 111 11 2 
_ might” be imagined, — ategd: of: reputation 
ſhould conſiſt in the ſatisfacxion of having our opinion of 
our Dwn- merit confirmed by the ſuffrage of the publick! 
and that, to be extolled for a quality, Which a man knows 
- himſelf/t6: want, ſhould give him no other happineſs: than 
to be miſtaken for the owner of an eſtate; over which he 
 Charices to. be travelling. But he who ſubſiſts upon aſſecta- 
tion, know nothing of this delieacy; like a deſperate ad · 
venturer in commerce, he takes vp repufstion u trüſt, 
mortgages poſſeſſions which he never had, and enjoys, 
_ toithe fatal hour of bankruptey, though with a thouſand 
terrors and anxieties, the unnecelſary Ke of * 
rowed riches. (+3 > e. 2 8 : 3 a | 
Aſſectation is to en di iſhed om-hypocri Ys 
as being the art of — — thoſe qualities Which we 
t, with innocence and ſafety, be known to want. 
hus che man, who to carry on any fraud, or to conceal 
any crime, pretends to rigonrs of gleyotion; and exacneſs 
of life, is guilty of hypocriſyy' _ his guilt is greater, a8 
the end, for which he puts on the falſe appearance, is more 
icious. / But he that, with an-awkward addreſs,” and 
unpleaſing countenance, boaſts of che conqueſts made by 
him among the ladies, and counts over the thouſands/which 
he might bave poſſeſſed if he would have ſubmitted to the 
fog bf "matrimony, is chargeable only with affeQtation. 


n che ney burdew'of Cs -affeQarion | 
part 
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2 the proc only gude a * „ 
gabe or beef and cercſtation the Juſt 
conſequente-of hypocriſy. ea adored ads. 
With the hypocrite' it docks ebenen intention to 
expoſtulate, though even he might he taught the excel. 
lency of virtue, by the neceſſity of ſeeming ro 1 
— the man of 1 may, 
by finding how little he is likely to gain 
Gant, and _ 1 und dene — 
curely he might make way to een — 
real, ee Ailplaying eounterfeit qualities. 
Every thing future: is to he eſtimated by a aiſeqman, in 
propertibee is. the ity of attaining it, and its value, 
when attained; and neither of. theſe conſiderations Will 
much contribute to the encouragement of affectation. 
For, if the pinnacles of fame be, at beſt, ſlippery, how 
unſteady muſt his ſtands upon pinnacles 
without foundation 1 If youn de made, by the © incon- 
ſtancy and maliciouſneſs of thoſe who ; muſt conſer it, a 
bleſſing which no — promiſe 1 the moſt 
conſpicuous merit and v igorous ind aint muſt 
be the hope of gaining Jt when oe uncertainty is multi- 
plied by the weakneſs of e retenſions I. He th purſues 
fame with juſt claims, 2 is happineſs to the winds; 
but he that endeavours aſter it by falſe merit, has to fear 
not only the violence of the ſtormꝭ but the lenke of his 
vefſel. Though he ſhould happen to keep above water for 
a time; by the help of a ſoft breeze, and à calm ſea at 
the firſt guſt he muſt inevitably founder, | with this melan- | 
| chats fon, that, if he would have been'content: with 
his natural ſtation,” he might have eſcaped? his calamity. 
, AﬀeQation may poſſibly: ſucceed' for a time, and à man 
may, by great attention, T_T zothers, that he really 
has the quaſitles which” ſumes to | boaſt 5 bu: the 
hour will come when he ſhot exert them, and then, 
whatever he enjoyed in praiſe, he muſt ſuffer in reprbach. 
Applauſe and 2 by no means to be counit- 
ed among the neceſſaries of life, and therefore any indi- 
rect arts to obtain them have very little claim to pardon 
or compaſſion. There is ſearcely' any man without ſome 
valuable or improveable qualities, by which he might al- 
ways ſecure himſelf from contempt. And perhaps eremp- 
net from i ignominy is = molt eligidle 6 | 
& om 


— 
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| Gon) from. pain is, antong' ſome. philoſophers, the defini 


| — with recounti 


Jo. 22. 


tion of happineſ: „ Get: , 25 15 Non: Ho . An: itt . 
If we therefore! compare the value: of the praiſe obtain · 
ed by fititious excellence, even . the cheat is yet un- 
tiſcoverad, with that kindneſs, which er — — may ſuit 
dy his virtue and that eſteem to which, In wage may rile 
by common underſtandingr ſieaduly- and h. 
. we: ſhalbfind from the adſcititious 4 — 
22 are made hy fear and caſualty; there will 
equipenderent tei the ſeguritz of truth. 
The data af thę poſſeſſor of humble virtues, to the affecter 
of great excellenciet, is that of amal cottage, of; fone, 
to the palace raided, with ice by the empraſs of / Ruſſiaj it 
was ſor a time, ſplendid and eee the. pong = 
ner, ane avdhiton n bene notte 
nene 10 e Benda dt o: ordinal 
$9, egit e od e 11 1 wp A ml 71 aft 
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VERY man is vom by the — oj himſelf to 
FE imagine, that be poſſeſſes. ſome. qualities, ſuperior, 
er in ind or degree, to thoſe which he ſees allotted to 
the reſt of the world; and, whatever apparent diſadyan- 
tages he may ſuffer in the compariſon with others, he has 
ſome invißbie diſtinctions, ſome latent, reſerve of excel - 


- lence, which he throws into the balance, and by which be 
generally fancies that it is turned in his favour. 


The ſtudious and ſpeculative part of mankind. 6A 
dow toi belegen their fraternity a8 placed in a ſtate of 
tion to thoſe who are engaged in · the tumult of pub- 
buß neſa ; and have pleaſed themſelves, from age to 
age, with celebrating the felicity of their own condition, 

E perplexity of politicks, the dan- 
anriccies of ambition, 99d, the miſe- 
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Among 
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of deelamation, that their 
induſtry has diſcovered on this ſubject, thete id tons 
which they preſs with greater efforts, or on Rich 'the 


have more copiouſly laid out their reaſon and, their imagts 
nation, than the i tability of high ſtatiots And“ the un- 
certainty with * which” the” prsfites and ' hotiours* Are ws 
ſeſſed; chat mut be with- fo "much, hazard; v 
lance, and labour ons 976 tone vin Nail diu, . 
This xhey 4 prab 16 wg her . an itteſrdgable; el argus 
ment a choice 6f the ſtatefſman and the War! 
nour; and ſwell with bonfidence of victory thus furniſha 
ed by the muſes with the arms which never ean be blunt - 
ed, 26 which no art er ſtrength of their" adverſaries” can : 
elude: or reſiſt a1 Rub 199 ol WMiaicaret 
1 is Gel bon by expetienee to the nations which em- 
ployed elephants in war, 2 though by the. tetrot of 
their bulk, and the violence of their im impreſſion, of 
often' threw the enemy into diſorder, yet there was 
danger in the uſe of them, very ne ly equivalent to 
advantage; for if their firſt charge could be ſupp: | 
they were eaſily driven back upon their — 3 
they then broke through the tr6ops behind them, and made 
no leſs havock in the Preeipitation off their'retreat, than in 
the fury of their onſ et. e 
I know not whether thoſe, who have ſo vehemently urg- 
ed the inconveniencies and 1a" dung of an Je 31 — 
not made uſe of argu t may — 8 hag 
equal foree upon — A w er the 
of a Rake! for literaty fame be not ſubject he Tp 1 25 
uncertainty with that of "who governs . — com 
—— armies, prefides in the ſenate; or dictates "in the 
cabinet. etre 
That eminence of wed not 10 be Neinsd without 
labour, at "leaſt equal to that which any other kind of 
greatneſs can require, will be allowed by thoſe who wiſh 
to elevate the character of à ſcholar; ſince they cannot 
but know, that every human acquiſition is valuable in pro- 
portion to the difficulty employed in its attainment. And 
that thoſe, who have gained the eſteem and veneration of 
the world, by their knowledge or their genius, are by no 
means exempt from the ſolicitude which any” other kind 6f 
dignity produces, may be conjectured from the innumera- 
ble artifices which they make uſe of to degrade a'ſuperiour, 
82 a — or obſtruct a ſollower; arrifiess e gat 
and 


Among the numerous topicks 
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arid mean, 4 bo prove evidentiy how much a man may ex- 


cel in learning, without being either, more wiſe | or, more 
Ne ee hoſe ignorance he pities or, deſ- 
: 68. 142>cÞ2 9349 © 2 91 7 45 to igt wits r ür din 
- Nothing, therefore; remains, by which the ſtudent cap 
gratify: his. daſire of appearing to have built his h. — 
on & more rm baſis than his f antagoniſt, except the cer- 
tainty with which his honours are enjoyed. 'Fhe;garlands 
gained by; the. heroes of literature muſt be gathered from 
mmits,equally dithcult to 'climb-with-thoſe that hear the 
civic or gnumphal wreatbs, they muſt be worn with equal 
envy! and guarded with equal, care from thoſe, hands, that 
are always employed in efforts to tear them away; the only 
remaining hope is, that their verdure is more; laſting, and - 
that they are;leſs.likely to fail: by time; or leſs; obnoxious 
to the, blaſts of accident. ed age 0; eee een 
Even this hope will receive very little encouragement 
from! the examination of the; hiſtory of learning, or ob- 
ſervation of the fate of ſcholars in the preſent; age. If 
we look back; into paſt times, we find, innumerable names 
of authors, once in high reputation, read perhaps by the 
beautiful, quoted by the witty, and commended by the 
grave; but of whom we now know only that they once 
exiſted. If we conſider the diſtribution of literary ſame 
in our own time, we ſhall find it a poſſeſſion of , very un- 
certain tenurt ; ſometimes beſtowed by a ſudden, caprice of 
the publick, and again transferred to a new favourite, for 
no other reaſon than that he is new; ſometimes refuſed to 
long labour and eminent deſert, and ſometimes granted to 
very, ſlight pretenſions; loſt ſometimes by ſecurity. and neg- 
— — by too diligent endeavours td retain it. 
A ſucceſsful author is equally in danger of the diminu- 
tion of his fame, whether he continues or ceaſes. to write. 
The regard of the publick is not to be kept but by tribute, 
and the remembrance of paſt ſervice will quickly languiſn 
— unleſs ſucceſſive performances frequently revive it. Yet 
in every new attempt there is ne hazard, and there are 
few who do not at ſome unlucky time, injure their own 
characters by attempting to enlarge tbem. 
There are many poſſible cauſes of that inequality which 
we may ſo. frequently obſerve. in the performances of the 
ſame man, from the influence of which no ability or in- 


17 


n ſecured, and which have ſo. often ſul- 
lied the ſplendour of, genius, that the wit, as well as, the 
tra con queror, 
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uetor, may be properly — not to indulge his 
2 triumphs, but yok er 1 Ae end of 
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Among the tnotives'that urge an abthbr to undertskinge 
by which his reputation is impaired, one of the moſt fre- 
quent muſt be mentioned wi tenderneſs, becauſe it is 

not to be counted among his follies, but his miſeries. It 
2 often happens: that the Works of learting or of wit 
ormed/at the ditection of thoſe by Whom they are 

Fr hs rewarded ;' the writer hab not always the choice of 
his ſubject, but is compelled! to accept any taſk which is 
thrown before him, without much conſideration of "his own / 
convenience, and without time to prepare bimſelf , prev” N 
vious ſtu die. 

Miſcarriages of this: kind ute likewiſe: Frequently the' 
conſequenee of that acquaintance with the great, Which is 
generally conſidered as one of the chief privileges of lite- 
rature and genius. A man who has once learned to think 
bimſelf exalted by familiarity with thoſe, whom nothing 
but their birth, or their fortithes, or ſuch ſtationis as are 
ſeldom gained by moral encellence, fet above him, will not 
be long ee ſubmitting his underſtanding to their con- 
duct; he will fuffer them to preſeribo the courſe” of his 
ſtudies, and employ him for their own purpoſes either of 
diverſion or intereſt. His deſire of pleaſing thoſe whoſe 
favour he has weakly made neceſſary to himſelf, will not 
| ſuffer him always to conſider how little he is Aided for 

the work 1 Either his vanity will tempt him to 
conceal his deficiencies, or that cowardice, which always 
encroaches faſt upon ſuch as ſpend thgir lives in the com- 
pany of perſons higher than themſelves, will not leave 1 
reſolution to aſſert the liberty of choice. 

But, though we ſuppoſe that a man by his fortune: can 
avoid the neceſſity 7 dependence, and by his ſpirit can” 
repel the uſurpations of patronage, yet he may San: 5 


writing long, ha to write ill. There is a general ſuc- 
. ceſſon 
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ceſſion of events in which contraries are produced by pe- 
riodical viciſſitudes 3 labour and — _ rewarded. with, 


ſuceeſs, ſucceſs produces confi — telaxes in- 
duſtry, and negligence ruins that reputation hich nCErRcy 
had raiſed. | 


He that happens not. to. be lulled by praiſe. into. fapine- 
nels, may be animated by it to undertakings above his 
— or ineited to — himſelf alike qualified for 

ery kind of compoſition, and able to comply with the 
publlek taſte through all its variations, By opinion 
ike this, many men have been engaged, at an advanced 
age, in attempts which theybed not time to complete, and 
after a fow weak efforts, ſunk into the grave With ;yexa- 
tion to ſee the riſing 2 gain ground upon them. 
From theſe failures the higheſt genius is nat. exempt z that 
judgment which appears ſo, penetrating, when it is em- 
ployed upon the works of others, very often fails where 
intereſt or paſſion can exert their power e are blinded 
in examining our own labours by innu e prejudices. 


Our juvenile compoſitions pleaſe us, becauſe they · bring o 
our minds the remembrance of youth our later perform» 


ances we are ready to ęſteem, becauſe we- are unwilling.to 


think that we haue made no improvement; what flows 


eaſily from the pen charms. us, becauſe we read with plea · 
ſure that which flatters our opinion of our own powers; 
what was compoſed with — eat ſtruggles of the mind we 


do not eaſily reject, becauſe we cannot bear that fo much 
labour ſhould be fruitleſs. But the reader has nont of 


theſe prepoſſeſſions, and wonders that the author is ſo un- 
like himſelf, without conſiderin that the ſame ſoil will, 
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without a Fakes ledroing. foars in vain. _ ein 
Aod without learning genius ſinks again ann 
fs 


; 7 * forcerunited © 1 the rightly Ne ö —— | 
T wd-Ly thriNG - wer Wr chien of Apoll poly 
by different mothers; Wir was the offsp 


vacity; LEARNING was born of Sor HIiA, and tetained- 
her friouſieſs and caution: As their mothers were 'ri-- 
vals, they were bred up by them from their birth in has” 
bitual oppoſition, and all means were ſo inceſſantly em- 


ployed to impreſs upon them a hatred and contempt of — c 


other, that though Apollo, who foreſaw the ill effects 

their diſcord, endeavoured. to ſoften them, by dividing” his 
regard equally between them, yet his impartiality and Kind- 

nefs were without effect; the maternal animoſity was deep- 
ly rooted, having been intermingled with their firſt ideas; 


and was confirmed every hour, as freſh: opportunities oc 


curred of exerting it. No ſooner were they of age to be 
received into the apartments of the other celeſtials, than 
Wir began to entertain Venus at her toilet, by aping the 
ſolemnity of LEARNING, and LEARNING to divert” Mi- 
gigs at et eu by beware the blunders" and ignorance! 
of wit. 9 

Thus th ew wp, with malie peu increaſing, 
by the they gre up, which wy detect from tho 2 
whom their mothers 7 perſuaded to patroniſe and ſup⸗ 
port them; and lo —— A to the table of Ju- 
piter, not ſo much ope of gaining honour, as of 
excluding a rival "Dok * qr to regard, and of 
putting an everlaſting ſtop to the progreſs of that influ- 


ence which either believed the other to have obtained by ; 


mean arts and falſe appeatatices. > 


At laſt the day came, when they were boch, with OR 85 
ufual lofemiſities; received into the claſs 'of fuperior dei. | 
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EurHROSYNE, and reſembled her in — ws vis. 


N . . 
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ties, and allowed to take nectar from the hand of Hebe. 
But from that hour Cox coxp loſt her authority at the ta- 
ble of Jupiter. The rivals, animated by their new dig- 
nity, and incited by the alternate applauſes of the aſſociate 
powers, haraſſed each other by inceſſant conteſts, with 
ugh regular viciſſitude-of vidlory, that neither was de- 
re : | bo TIA SY iS gr IVA NE 
a t was obſervable, that, at the beginning of every de- 
bate, the advantage was on the fide of WI ; and that, at 
the firſt ſallies, the whole aſſembly ſparkled, according to 
Homer's expreſſion, with unextinguiſhable merriment. But 
LEARNING would referve her ſtrength till the burft of ap- 
plauſe was over, and the languor, with which the yiolence- 
of joy is always ſucceeded, began to promiſe more calm 
and patient attention. She then ' attempted her defence, 
and, by comparing one part of her antagoniſt's objeQtions. 
with another, commonly made him confute kimfal 3 or, 
by ſhewing how ſmall a part of the queſtion he had taken 
into his view, proved that his opinion could have no 
weight. The audience began gradually to lay aſide their 
repoſſeſſions, and roſe, at laſt, with great veneration for 
LEARNING, but with greater kindneſs for Wit. 
Their conduct was, whenever they deſired to recommend 
themſelves to diſtinction, entirely oppoſite. Wir was daring, 
and adventurous; LEARNING cautious and deliberate. WI 
thought nothing reproachſul but dulneſs; LRARNIN S Wwe 
afraid of no imputation but that of error. Wi anſwered be- 
fore he underſtood, left his quickneſs of apprehenſion ſhould 
be queſtioned; LEARNING pauſed; where there was no dif- 
ficulty, leſt any inſidious ſophiſm ſhould lie undiſcovered · 
Wir perplexed every debate by rapidity and eonfuſion; 
LEARNING tired the hearers with endleſs diſtinctions, and 
prolonged the diſpute without advantage, by proving that 
which never was denied. Wir, in hopes of | ſhining, 
would venture to produce what he had not conßdered, 
and often ſucceeded beyond his on expectation, by fol- 
lowing the train of a lucky thought; LSA RNINX G would 
reject every new notion, for fear. of being entangled in 
conſequences which ſhe could not foreſee, and was often 
hindered, by her caution, from preſſing her advantages, 
and ſubduing her opponennntt. 
Both had prejudices, which in ſome degree hindered 
their progreſs towards perfection, and left them open to 
attacks. Novelty was the darling of WIr, and antiquity 
of LzarxinG, To Wir, all that was new was ſpecious 3 
to 


— - 
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to LEARNING, whatever was ancient Was venerable. WIr 
however ſeldom failed to divert thoſe whom he could not 
convince, and to convince was not oſten his nba, 
LEARNING always ſupported her opinion with ſo 
collateral truths, that, when the cauſe was decided again 
her, her arguments were remembered with admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either ſide, than to 
quit their proper characters, and to: hope for à gomplete 
conqueſt by the uſe of the weapons Which had been em- 
ployed againſt them. WIr would ſometimes labour a 
ſyllogiſm, and LEARNING diſtort her features with, 3 jeſt q 
but they always ſuffered, by the experiment, and betrayed 
themſelves to confutation or eontempt. The ſeriouſneſs of 
Wir was without dignity, and; ahe- aqerimepe bf Lua an- 
ING without vivacity-; - | 
Their conteſts; by long continuance, grew at laſt: im- 
portant, and the divinities broke into parties. WIr was 
taken into protection of the laughter-loving Venus, had a 
retinue allowed him of SML ES and Jes TS, and was often 
permitted to dance among the GRaCks. LEARNING: Rill 
continued the favourite of Minerva, and ſeldom went out of 
her palace, without a train of the ſeverer virtues, CHasT1- 
Tr, TEMPERANCE, FORTITUDE, and LaBOUR. WIr, 
cohabiting with Malick, had a ſon named Sa r rx, who 
followed him, carrying a quiver filled with poiſoned ar- 
rows, which, where they once drew blood, could by no 
ſkill ever be extracted. Theſe arrows he frequently ſhot at 
LEARNING, when ſhe was moſt earneſtly or uſefully em- 
ployed, engaged in abſtruſe enquiries, or giving inſtruc- 
tions to her followers. Minerva therefore deputed CRI- 
Ticisu to her aid, who generally broke the point of 
SATYR'S arrows, turned aan © or wen them on 
hiniſelf. ?: 0 

Jupiter was at laſt angry, chat che peace of the heavenly 
regions ſhould be in perpetual danger of violation, and re- 
ſolved to diſmiſs theſe troubleſome antagoniſts to the lower 
world. Hither therefore they came, and carried on their 
ancient quarrel among mortals, nor was either long with- 
out zealous votaries. WIr, by his gaiety, captivated the 
young; and LEARNING, by her authority, influenced the 
old. Their power quickly appeared by very eminent ef- 
fects, theatres were built for the reception of WIr, and 
colleges endowed for the reſidence of LEARNIX G. Each 
party endeavoured to outvie the other in coſt and magniſi- 


cence, and to propagate an opinion, that it was 9 
rom 


rene 


„es TRE RAM LER. 


Koa 


from thd-firfrrentrance: 'into- lite, to enliſt in one of the 
factions; and that none could hope for the regard of 
either divinity, who he had once entered tho omples hk 
gerede nig 1 W 3+ - 
There were indeed a claſs of om hi Wen Wir 
and LEARNING: were equally diſregarded: theſe were the 
devotees of Plutus, — god of —2 among theſe it ſel. 
dom happened that the gaiety of Wi could raiſe a ſmile; 
or the eloquence of LEAANING procure attention. In 


revenge of this eontempt they agreed ſto incite their fol 


lowers againſt them; but the that were ſent on 
thoſe expeditions frequently betrayed” their truſty and, in 
contempt of the orders which they had received, flattered 
the rich in publick, while they ſcorned them in their 
hearts; and when, by this treachery, they had obtained 
the favour of /Plutus; affected to look with an air of ſupe · 
riority on thoſe who Rill remained i in the ſervice of Wry 
and LEARNING. 

"Diſguſted with theſe deletions; de two vious; at the 
fame time, petitioned Jupiter for re-admiſſion to their na · 
tive habitations. Jupiter thundered on the right hand, 
and they prepared to obey the happy ſummons... Wir 
readily ſpread his wings and ſoared aloft, but not being 
able to ſee far, was bewildered in the pathleſs immenũty 
of the ethereal ſpaces. LE ARNIx d, who knew the way 
ſhook her pinions ; but for want of natural vigour could 

2 take ſhort flights; ſo, after many efforts, they both 

again to the ground, and learned, from their mutual 


Grete the neceſſity of union, They therefore joined their 


hands, and renewed their flight: Le annrxnG- was borne up 
by the vigour of Wir, and Wir guided by the perſpica» 
city of LEA&NING. They ſoon reached ths dwellings of 
Jupiter, and were ſo endeared to each other, that they 

d afterwards in perpetual concord. Wir perſuaded 
LEARNING to converſe with the Gr acts, and LEARN. 
ING engaged Wir in the ſervice of the VixTves: They 


were now the favourites of all the powers of heaven, and 


gladdened every banquet by their preſence. They foon- 
after married, at the command of Jupiter, and had a ntl 
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PAT every man; ſhould regulate. his-:aCtions by: his 


of the, .xeſt of is one of; the-fir{t. » precepts 6f 
moral — — dot only. by the. ſuffrage of teaſon, 
which declares that none of the gifts of heaven are t lis 
uſeleſs, but by the yoice. likewiſe of experience, Which will 
ſoon inform us that, if we make the pratſt or: blame of 
others the rule of. our conduct, e ſhall be: diſtracted by 
a boundleſs v of irrecencileable judgments, be held in 
perpetual dagen 
for ever without determinati‚‚‚‚ 2? 
I know not whether, for the fame reaſon, it is not nes 


ceſſary for an author to place ſome confidence in his own 


ſkill, and to ſatisfy himſelf in the knowledge that he has 
not deyiated from the eſtabliſhed laws of — withs 


out ſubmitting his works to frequent examinations before 


he gives them · to the publick, or endeavouring to ſecure 


ſucceſs by a ſolicitous conformity to advice and critieiſm. 
It is, indeed, quickly diſcoverable, that conſultation and | 
compliance can eonduce little to the perfection of any li- 


terary performance ; for whoever is ſo doubtful of his own 


abilities as to encourage the remarks. of others; will find 
himſelf ny, day; embarraſſed with new difficulties, and 

is mind, in vain, with the hopeleſs labour of 
uniting heterogeneous ideas, digeſting independent hints, 
and collecting into one point the ſeveral rays of W | 


will harraſs' 


light, emitted often with contrary directions - 
Of all authors, thoſe who retail their tabound in EY 
dieal ſheets would be moſt unhappy, if they were much to 
regard the cenſures or the admonitions their readers; 
for, as their works are not ſent into the world at once, 
but by ſmall parts in gradual zſucceſſion, it is always ima- 


gined, by thoſe who think hemiires qualified to give in- 


ſtruCtions, 
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r. without any regard to- the opinions - | 


nſe between contrary impulſes, and conſult 


63 


n r 


ed without perfection. oem w ii 16063. 2: 
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ſtructions, that they may i redeem their former failings 
by 8 — 2 ges, and * r * 
| cir plan, by the belp exitici ich are fo 
of their pay by e of ch, cine, which 

I have had occaſion to obſerve, ſometimes with vexation, 


and ſometimes with merriment; the different temper with 
which the ſame man reads a printed and manuſcript per- 


formance. When a book is once in the hands of the pub. 


lick, it is conſidered as permanent and unalterable; and 


the reader, if he be free from perſonal prejudices, takes it 
up with no other intention than of pleaſing or inſtructing 
himſelf ; he accommodates his mind to the author's de- 


fſign; and having no intereſt iii reſuſing the amuſement 
that is offered him, never interrupts his own tran qa 
— 


by. ſtudied cavils, or deſtroys his ſatisfaction in that w 


better; but is often oontented without pleaſure, and pleaſ- 

| } 3401141106! 
But if the fame man be called to confider the merit of a 
production yet unpubliſhed, he brings an imagination heat · 
ed with \objeAtions to paſſages Which he has yet never 


heard; he invokes all the powors of criticiſm, and ſtores 
his memory with Taſte and Grace, Purity and Delicacy, 


Manners and Unities, ſounds which, having been once ut- 
tered by thoſe” that underſtood them, have been ſince re- 
echoed without meaning, and kept up to the diſturbance 
of the world, by a conſtant repercuſſion from one-coxcomb 
to another. He conſiders himſelf as obliged to ſhew, by 
ſome proof of his abilities, that he is not conſulted to no 


purpoſe, and therefore watches every opening for objec- 
tion, and looks round for every opportunity to propoſe 


ſome ſpecious alteration, Such opportunities a very ſmall 
degree of ſagacity will enable him to find for, in everx 
work of imagination, the diſpoſition of parts, the inſertion 
of incidents, and uſe of decorations; may be varied a 
thouſand ways with equal propriety; and as in things 
nearly equal, that will always ſeem beſt to every man 
which he himſelf produces, — critick, whoſe buſineſs 1s 
only to propoſe, without the care of execution, can never 


want the ſatisfaction of believing that he has ſuggeſted 


yery important improvements, nor the power of inforcing 
his advice by arguments, which, as they appear convincing 
to himſelf, either his kindneſs or his vanity will preſs ob- 
ſtinately and importunately, without ſuſpicion that he mw 
| ' , 2 | £ | * i | po y 
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— whether the advantage of the new ſcheme! be pro- 


rtionate to the labour. tags OS MEE 7 EH e ILL] 14 Y 


[Its obſerved by the younger, Pliny, that an'orator ought 
not ſo much to ſelect the ſtrongeſt arguments which his 


cauſe admits, as to employ all which his imagination can 


afford: for, in pleading, thoſe reaſons are of moſt value, 


which will moſt affect the judges; and the judges, ſays he, 


will be always moſt touched with that which they had be- 
fore conceived, Every man who is called to give his opi- 
nion of a performance, decides upon the 8 


he firſt ſuffers himſelf to form expectations, then is 


angry at his diſappointment. He lets his imagination rove 
at large, and wonders that another, equally: unconfined 


in the boundleſs ocean of poſſibility, takes 2 different 


courſe. E Ni an ee ie ahn . 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judiciouſſy laid down, 
it is not applicable to the writer's; cauſe, beeauſe there al- 
ways lies an appeal from domeſtick eriticiſm to a higher 


judicature, and the public, which is never corrupted, nor 


mg 


often deceived, is to paſs; the laſt ſentence upon literary 


claims. v7 LN 172 N 1 N . 75 
Of the great force of preconceived opinions I had many 
proofs, when I firſt entered upon this weekly labour. My 


readers having, from the performances of my predeceſſors, 


eſtabliſhed an idea of unconnected eſſays, to which they 


believed all future authors under a neceſſity of conforming, . 


were impatient of the leaſt deviation from their ſyſtem, 
and numerous remonſtrances were accordingly made 


each, as he found his favourite ſubject omitted or delayed. 


Some were angry that the Rau BLER did not, like the 
SeECTATOR, introduce himſelf to the acquaintance of 


the publick, by an account of his own birth- and ſtudies, 


an enumeration of his adyentures, and a deſcription of his 
phyſiognomy. Others ſoon began to remark that he was a 
ſolemn, ſerious, dictatorial writer, without ſprightlineſs or 
gaiety, and called out with vehemence for mirth and hu- 
mour. Another admoniſhed him to have a ſpecial eye 
upon the various clubs of this great city, and informed 
him that much of the Spectator's vivacity was laid out 
upon ſuch aſſemblies. He has been cenſured for not imi- 


tating the politeneſs of his predeceflors, having hitherto ne- 


glected to take the ladies under his protection, and give 
them rules for the juſt oppoſition of colours, and · the pro- 
HS per 
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— of ruffles and pinners. He has been te. 
quired by one to fix a particular eenſure upon thoſe m- 
trons Who play at cards with ſpectacles. And another 
is very mueh offended whenever he meets with a ſpetu- 
lation, in which naked precepts are compriſed without ws 
illuſtration” of examples and characters. 
I male not the leaſt queſtion that all theſe Aonitor th. 
tend the promotion of my deſign, and the inſtruction of 
my readers ; but they do not know, or do not reflect, that 
an author has a rule of choice peeuliar to himſelf ; and ſe⸗ 
lects thoſe ſubjects which he is beſt qualified to treat, by 
the courſe of his ſtudies, or the aceidents of his life; that 
ſome topicks of amuſement have been already treated with 
too much ſucceſs to invite a competition; and that he 
who endeavours to gain many readers muſt try various arts 
of invitation, effay every avenue of pleaſure, and make * 
quent changes in his methods of approach. 
cannot but conſider myſelf, amidſt this tumult of cti- 
ticiſm, as a ſhip in a poetical tempeſt, impelled at the ſame. 
time by oppoſite winds,” and daſhed by the waves from 
every quarter,” but held upright by he,” contrariety of the 
aſſailants, and ſecured, in ſome meaſure, by multiplicity 
of diſtreſs. _ the opinion 'of 'm uu been unani- 
mous, it mi perhaps have overſet my reſolution; but 
fince I find. — at variance with each other, I can, with- 
out ſcruple, neglect them, and endeavour to gain the fa- 
vour of the publick by following the direction of my 
own reaſon, and r <7 the ſallies of _ own " ima» 
ginstion. | 
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MON G the 2revagityy or rie admitted 17 
A general conſent, and inculcated by frequent repe· 
tition, chere is none more famous among the maſters of 
e wiſdom, than that compendious leſſon, ria 8 
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Be acquainted, with thyſelf ; aſcribed” by ſome. to un oracle; 
1nd by others to Chile of- Lacedemon, © + 
This is, indeed, a dictate, which, in his whole dent 


of its meaning, may be ſaid to 3 all the: : ſpeculation 


requiſite to a moral agent. For what more can be neceſ- 


fary to the regulation of life; than the knowledge : 
origin our end, our duties, banal aur bang 40; Fynn 


beings? | fre, for 


It is Ababa very Mundt that the firſt Sith who- 1 


ever he was, intended to be underſtood in this unlimited 


and complicated ſenſe ; for of the inquiries, Which _ 


large an acceptation it would ſeem to recammend Tome 
are too extenſive for the powers of man, and ſomt 


light from _ earns was not yet Win * er | 


then world. IRS 75 


We might have had more fatiafadion concerning. this ori- 5 


inal import of this celebrated ſentence, if hiſtory had in- 
— us, whether it was uttered as a general inſtruction 


to mankind, or as a particular caution to ſome; private in- 


quirer; whether it was 3 5 3 ſingle nee or 
rule of life 8 10 4: 8 


laid dow as the univerſa 
There will occur, upon the ſlighteſt conſideration; mary 


poſſible circumſtances, in which this monition 2 = - 


properly be inforced; for every error in human condu 


muſt ariſe from ignorance in ourſelves,” either perpetual or 
temporary; and happen either becauſe we do not know 


what is beſt and fitteſt, or becauſe our knowlewgs is at the 


time of action not preſent to the mind. 


When a man employs himſelf upon remote and — | 
ſary ſubjects, and waſtes his life upon queſtions which can- 
not be reſolved, and of which the ſolution would conduce , 
very little to the adyancement of happineſs; when he la- 
viſhes his hours in calculating the weight of the terraque- 
ous globe, 'or in 3m: ſucceſſive. ſyſtems of worlds be» 

teleſcope ; he may be very properly 
recalled from his excurſions by this precept, and reminded, * 


yond the reach of 


that there is a nearer being with which it is his duty to be 


more acquainted z and from which his attention has hither-. 
to been withheld by ſtudies, fo which he. has n other mo- 


tive than vanity or curioſity. 


The great praiſe of Socrates i is, that he drew the wits of 


Greece, by his inſtruction and example, from the vain pur 
ſuit of —.— philoſophy to moral inquiries, and turned 


their 2 from an, and tides,” and matter and motion, 


ä upon 


— 


of dur 
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upon the various modes of virtue, and relations of lite 


All his lectures were but commentaries upon this ſaying, 
if we ſuppoſe the knowledge of ourſelves recommended þy 
Chilo, in oppoſition to other inquiries leſs ſuitable to the 
Nate of man. $ F223 £7 N leet Ans um 2 line 

The great fault of men of learning is ſtill, that they oſ. 
fend againſt this rule, and appear willing to ſtudy any thing 
rather than themſelves; for which reaſon they are often 
deſpiſed by thoſe, with whom they imagine themſelves 
above compariſon ; deſpiſed, as uſeleſs to common pur. 
poſes, as unable to conduct the moſt trivial affairs, and un- 
qualified to perform thoſe offices by which the concatena- 


tion of ſociety is preſerved, and mutual tenderneſs excited 


Gelidus is a man of g etration and deep re- 
ſearches; Having a mind —— for the abſtruſer 
ſcĩences, he can comprehend: intricate combinations, with- 
out confuſion; and being of a temper naturally cool and 
equal, he is ſeldom interrupted by his paſſions in the pur- 
ſuit of the longeſt chain of unexpected conſequences. He 


i 


has, therefore, a long time indulged hopes, that the ſolu- 


tion of ſome problems, by which the profeſſors of ſcience 
have been hitherto baffled, is reſerved for his genius and 
induſtry. He ſpends his time in the higheſt room of his 


| houſe; into which none of his family are ſuffered to enter; 
and when he comes down to his dinner, or his reſt, he 


walks about like a ſtranger that is there only for a day, 
without any tokens of regard or tenderneſs. He has totally 


_ diveſted himſelf of all human ſenſations 3 he has neither 


eye for beauty, nor ear for complaint; he neither rejoices 
at the good fortune of his neareſt friend, nor mourns for 
any publick or private calamity. Having once received a 
letter, and given it his ſervant to read, he was informed, 
that it was written by his brother, who, being ſhipwrecked, 
had ſwam naked to land, and was deſtitute of neceſſaries 
in a foreign country. Naked and deſtitute ! ſays Gelidus, 
reach down the laſt volume of meteorological obſervations, 
extract an exact account of the wind, and note it carefully 
in the diary of the weather. Avi 21958 0 

The family of Gelidus once broke into his ſtudy, to ſhew 
him that a town at a ſmall diſtance was on fire, and in a 
ſew moments a ſervant came to tell him, that the flame had 
caught ſo many houſes on both ſides, that the inhabitants 
were confounded, and began to think of rather 2 


* 
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with their lives, than ſaving their a e Mbas pu 
tell me, ſays Gelidus, a e r for fire | patu ur 


205 in a cirele. r od 

Thus lives this great phie er, inſendlle; to every 
ſpectacle of diſtreſs, and unmoved by the loudeſt call * 
ſocial nature, for want of conſidering that men are 
for the ſuocour and comfort of each other; that though-- + 
there are hours which may be laudably ſpent upon know- | 
ledge not immediately uſcful, yet the firſt attention is due 
to practical virtue; and chat he may be juſtly driven aut 
from the commerce of mankind, who has ſo far abſtract- 
ed himſelf from the ſpecies; as to partake neither of 
the joys nor griefs of others, but neglects the endearments 
of his wife, and the careſſes of his children, to count the 
drops of rain, note the changes of : the wind, and enlcixato d 
the eclipſes of the moons of Jupiter. | 
I ſhall reſerve to ſome future paper the — and 
important meaning of this epitome of wiſdom, and o 
remark, that it may be applied to the gay and light, as we 
25 to the grave and ſolemn parts of lite; and that not only 
the philoſopher may forfeit his pretences to real learning, but 
the wit and the beauty may miſcarry in their ſchemes, by 
the want of this 5 requiſite, the knowledge of 
themſelves. 

It is ſurely for no other reaſon, that we ſee ſuch num- 
bers reſolutely ſtruggling againſt nature, and contending for 
that which they never can attain, endeavouring to. unite 
contradictions, and determined to excel in characters in- 
conſiſtent with each other; that ſtock-· jobbers affect dreſs, 
gaiety, and elegance, and mathematicians labour to be wits z 
that the ſoldier teazes his acquaintance with queſtions in 
theology, and the academick hopes to divert the ladies .by 
| arecital of his gallantries. That abſurdity of pride could 
proceed only from ignorance of themſelves, by which Garth 
attempted criticiſm, and Congreve waved his title to dra- 
matick — and . to he conlidered only; as a 
gentleman. 14 , >bete»'2 

Euphues, with great parts, he extenſive knowledge, — 
a clouded aſpect, and ungracious form; yet it has been his 
ambition, from his firſt entrance into life, to diſtinguiſn 
himſelf by particularities in his dreſs, to outvie beaus in 
embroidery, to import new trimmings, and to be foremoſt 
r r on his exterior ap- 


Pearance, 
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nce; that attention, which would always hats pro- 


peara 
duced eſteem had it been fixed upon his mind; ind. though 
his virtues and abilities have preſerved him from the con- 


tempt which he has ſo diligently ſolicited, he has, at leaſt, 
raiſed one impediment to his reputation; ſince. all can 


judge of his dreſa, but few of his underſtanding z ; and many 
ho diſcern that he is a ey are unwilling. to believe that 


he can be wiſe. "7 
There is one 4 0 Which the ladies aro particularly | 
unwilling' to obſerve the rule of Chilo. They are deſirous 


to hide from themſelves the advances of "gs and endea- 


vour too frequently to ſupply the ſprightlineſs and bloom of 
youth by artificial beauty and forced vivacity. They hope 
to inſlame the heart by glances which have loſt their fire, 
or melt it by languor which is no longer delicate; they play 
over the airs which pleaſed at a time when they were ex- 
pected only to pleaſe, and forget that airs in time ought to 

give place to virtues. They continue to trifle, becauſe they 


could once trifle agreeably, till thoſe who ſhared their early 


pleaſures are withdrawn to more ſerious: engagements. 
— are ſcarcely awakened from their dream of perpetual 
youth, but * the ſcorn. of thoſe whom a: endeavour to 


rival. N | | 18 4 « © 
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3H FR Tar eee | Which, ae 

often fatal to thafe»in whom they are found, have 
yet, by the univerſal conſent of — been conſidered 
as entitled to ſome, degree of reſpect, or have, at leaſt, 
been exempted from contemptuous infamy, and condemn- 
ed by che ſerereſt moraliſts with pity rather than, deteſta· 
tion. 5 

A — i exathple of this 3 partia- 

Were be found in the ee un | 
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been ſhewn to raſhneſs and cowardice, two vices; of AY 
though they may be conceived equally : diſtant; = the 
middle point, Where Yoga Fortitude is gs a may 

ly injure any public or private intere the ont is 
2 a — kind of — and che 
other always conſidered as a topick of unlimited and een - 
cious cenſure, on which all the virulence. * e may 
be lawfully exerted. 30.67. 

The ſame diltinction is aner by the domaied Kae 
between profuſion and avarice, and, perhaps, between many 
other oppoſite vices; and, as I have found reaſon to pay 
regard to the voice of the people, in caſts where 
knowledge has been forced upon them by experience, with- 
out long deductions or deep reſearches, I am inelined to 
believe that this diſtribution of reſpect is not without ſome. 

agreement with the nature of things; and chat i in the faults, 
which are thus inveſted with extraordinary privileges, there 
are generally ſome latent principles 2 merit, ſome 
bilities of future virtue, which may, by degrees, break: 
from obſtruction, and by time od: hy prep be een 
into act. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, chat i it is 3 
take away ſuperfluitics than to ſupply defects; and there=: 
fore he that is culpable, becauſe he * paſſed the middle 
point of virtue, is always accounted a fairer object of 
hope, than he who fails by falling ſhort; The one has all 
that perfection requires, and more, but the exceſs may 
be eaſily retrenched; the other wants the qualities requi- 


ſite to excellence, and who can tell how he: ſhall obtain , 


them? We are certain that the horſe may be taught to 
keep pace with his fellows, whoſe fault is that he — 
them behind. We know that a few ſtrokes of the axe 
* lop a cedar; but what arts of cultivation ow elevate 
a ſhrub? 5 

To walk with deset ede and Keadineſs in the right 
path, at an equal diſtance between the extremes of error, 
ought to be the conſtant endeavour of every reaſonable 
being ; nor can I think thoſe teachers of moral wiſdom 


muc _ be honoured as benefactors to mankind, who? 


are always enlarging upon the difficulty of our duties, 
and un rather . for wer, than incynthees! 10 


: virtue. . ele 
But, Cnc b Ain behebt * all Sora) 
_ that there will be a ne. towards "OP? ſide or 


the 


n einn 1 = 


attempts are not always rewarded with ſucceſs.” The moſt 
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the other, we ought always to employ our vigilance; with 
moſt attention, on that enemy from which there is the 
greateſt danger, and to ſtray, if we muſt ſtray, towards 
thoſe parts from whence we may quickly and eaſily re- 
turn. hei e Fat + ** ee ritt os, 

Among other oppoſite qualities of the mind, which may 
become dangerous, though in diffetent degrees, I have often 
had occaſion to conſider the contrary eects of -preſump- 
tion and deſpondency; of heady confidence, which pro- 
miſes victory without conteſt, and heartleſs puſillanimity, 
which ſhrinks back from the thought of great undertak- 
ings, confounds difficulty with impoſſibility, and conſiden 
all advancement towards any new attainment as irreverſibly 

Preſumption will be eaſily corrected. Every experiment 
will teach caution, and miſcarriages will hourly ſhew, that 


T v2 7” 138-413 


precipitate ardour will, in time, be taught the neceflity of 


methodical gradation and e ee ee and the 


moſt daring confidence be convinced 
abilities, can command events. ä „ eee ee 
It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, that _ 
are always haſtening to their own reformation zi becauſe 
incite; us to try whether our expectations are well 
grounded, and therefore detect the deceits which they are 
apt to occaſion. But timidity is a diſeaſe of the mind 
more obſtinate and fatal; for a man once perſuaded, that 
any impediment is inſuperable, has given it, with reſpect 
to himſelf, that ſtrength and weight which it had not be- 
fore, He can ſcarcely ſtrive with vigour and perſeverance, 
when he has no hope of gaining the victory; and ſince he 
never will try his ſtrength, can never diſcover the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of his fears. IAG , e e 
There is often to be found in men devoted to literature, 
a kind of intellectual cowardice, which whoever converſes 
much among them, may obſerve frequently to depreſs the 
alacrity of enterpriſe, and, by conſequence, to retard the 
improvement of ſcience. They have annexed to every ſpe- 
cies of knowledge ſome chimerical character of terror and 
inhibition, which they tranſmit, without much reflection, 
from one to another; they firſt fright themſelves, and then 
ropagate the panick to their ſcholars and acquaintance. 
e 1 inconſiſtent with a lively imagination, another 
id judgment; one is improper in the early * 


neither merit, nor 
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of Ale another retjuires ſo much time, that. it nN 
attempted: at an /adviraced age g one is dry and contracts 
the ſentimenta, another 11s) «baſe and qverburdens the 
memory ʒ ont is inſuſferable to ſte and) and 
another wears: 'outihfe; in the ſta of wobds, and is uſes 
leſs to a wiſe man, who- only the: knowledge uf 
ä neee r yd in but ar 
But df all the bugbears by which the Hfanler 2 
boys both: young and old. have been hitherto frighted from 
cling into na tracts af learning, none has more 
miſchievouſly; effcacious tham an opinion. that every kind of 
knowledge requires a peculian genius, o mental conſtitu- 
tian, framed for the reception of ſome ideas, and the en- 
cluſion of others.; and that to him whoſe. genius is not 


adapted to the ſtu 3 he: proſecutes, all ll Jabour, thall 


be vain and fruitleſs, vain as an endeayour; to mingle oil 
and water, or in the language of chemiſtry, to 1 
nt heterogeneous principle. eng 

This opinion we ma reaſunably. ſuſpect hs ten ac 


—— ted by vanity; beyond the truth; ot is natural fr 


ho have raiſed:a. teputation by any ſcience, to exalt 
—— as endowed by heaven with peenliat poweran or 
marked out by; angertraordinary deſignation For. cheir pro- 
feſſion and to fright competitors, away yrepreſenting-the 
difficulties, with which: they muſt contend, and the neceſſity 
of qualities ate ſuppoſed; to be not generally con- 


ſetredꝭ and oubic n mand can knqw, hut by een, 


whathenihe enjoys. 0m 26 nid er ee 

To this diſcouragement it may be poſſibly anſwertd dt 
ſince a genius, Whatever it be, is Iike fire in the flint, only 
to be produced by collifion with a e ſubject, it ĩs the 
buſineſs of every man to try whether his faculties may not 
happily co- operate with by defires ; and fince they hoſe 
proficiency he admires,” knew their own' force only by 
the event, he needs but engage in the ſame undertak- 
ing wich equal ſpinit, and may reaſonably hope for _ 
ucceſs. 

There is another ſpecies of falſe intelligence, given by 
— who proſeſs to ſhew the way to the — ol 
knowledge, of equal reſs: the mind 
falſe diſtruſt, of - itſelf, — 1 U needleſs ſolicitude 
and dejection. When a ſcholar whom they deſire to ani- 
mate, conſults them at his entrance on ſome new ſtudy, it 
is common to make 1 repreſentations of its plea- 

— II, Ee  fantneſs 
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fantneſs and facility. Thus they general attain'one of two 
ends almoſt * deſirable ey either i incite his inqu 
. by clevati his hopes, or produce a high opinion of 
own 2 l fince they are ſuppoled to relate only vhꝭ 
abs ound, 'antÞ to have proceeded with n leſs eaſe 
— — — Afr N A 09 Hy 
he bir inflamed by this encouragement, fetg for: 
ward in the new path, and ae dere with gien 
alacrity, bue he . finds aſporitics and intribaeies of 
which be has not been forwarned; und imagining that none 
ever were ſo entangled or fatigued before Min 'fincks ſud- 
denly into (deſpair; and deſiſts a from an -expedition//in 
ahick fate oppoſes him. Thus his terrors are multiplied 
by his hopes, and he is defeated ee becauſe 
ke had no-cxpecariow-of an enemy,” \ |. 571 01 7 10s 
Ot theſe” treacherous inftruftors; 40 deſtroys in- 
daftry, by by declaring that induſtry is ram, the other by te- 
reſenting it as needleſs; the one cuts the root of 
hoye, _ ther raiſes it — —— be blaſted. The one don- 
his pupil to the ſhore, by" — that his wreck 
28 certain, the other” ſends e withoot'prepavitg 
kim for rempeſts-” q lle, nr eg 3 1. 055 154 
herd falſe tech cet w ho act: 
— man ropoſes de grow ment le 
dul mind, at once, the difftoulty of byes 
Jenee, and nd the ee of induſtry; 2 — fame 
Is not conferred but as the recompence of labour and thut 
hbour, brat continued, has not-oftew failed ef its 
Ward. F087 SO ent i tom El * Ped 6T 
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in bie purſuits, to 

be inquiſitive after the conduct and fortune of each 

er; and; therefore, I ſuppoſe it will not be unple 
to you, to read an account of the various changes which 
haye happened: in part of a life devoted to literature. 
narrative will not exhibit any great variety of events; or 
extraordinary revolutions; but may, pan rd, be' not leſs 
uſeful, becauſe T ſhall relate nothing" WEIS is not — to 
haj pen to a thouſzüch others. - een 9 

was born heir to a very ſmall Fottube, ad! left by my 
father; whom I cannot remember; to the care of an uncle. 
He having no children, always treated me as his fon, and 
finding in me thoſe qualities which old men eaſily diſcover 4 
in ſprightly children, when. they happen to love them, de 
clared that a genius like mint ſhould never be loſt for want 
of cultivation. He therefore placed me, for the ufual 
time, at a greatſchool, and then ſent me to the 
with 2 larger allowance than my own patrimony 
have a „that I might not 8 


the 


leart to become way Gigalty when 1, ſhould be lord 

chancellor, — he often lamented; that the increaſe | 

* infirmitics' was very rag edema aer from 
in ann - oY | 03 Site > $71 


This eruberance of Reta diſplayed. itſelf in gaiety of 
introduced - 


appearance, and:wantonneſs: of expence;/ and 
me to the acqualntahoe of thoſe ham che ſanicſuperfluity! 
of fortune: b e ſame licence and oſtentation:- 
young heite, who mfcives with a remark | 


frequent in their mouths, though "* were ſent by 
eir 


# : 
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their fathers to the univerſity, they were not under the ne- 
, cefſity of living by their learning. 
Among men of this.claſs I eaſily obtained the reputation 
of a great genius, and was perſuaded; that, with" ſuch live. 
lineſs of imagination, and delicacy of ſentiment, I ſhould 
never be able to ſubmit to the drudgery of the law. 1 
therefore gave myſelf wholly to the more airy and elegant 
parts of learning, and was often ſo müch elateg with my 
ſuperiority to the youths with w om 1 converſed, that 
began to liſten, 'With great attention, to/tliofe that fecom- 
mended to me a wider, and more conſpiguqus theatre; and 
was particularly touched with an obſervation, made by one 
of my friends; That it was not by lingering in the uni- 
— that Prior became ambaſſador, or Addiion fectgtary 
| ate. ö 5 | FR 
This deſire was hourly inicreaſed by the ſolicitation of my 
companions, who removing one by one to London, as th 
caprice of their relations allowed them, or the legal dif 
miſſion from the hands of their guardians put it in their 
power, never failed to ſend an aceount of the beauty and 
felicity of the new world, and to remonſtrate how much 
was loſt by every hour's conti e in 2 place of retite- 
ments roftraine tw BUHννν nat Tint ee att, 
My uncle in the mean time frequently haraſſed me with 
monitbry letters, which I ſometimes neglected to open for 
a week after I received them, and generally read in a ta- 
vern, with ſuch comments as might ſhe how much I was 
ſuperior to ĩnſtruction or advice. I could not but wonder, 
how a man confined to the-country, and unacquainted with 
the preſent fyſtem of things, ſhould imagine himſelf qua- 
iet · to inſtruct. a riſing genius, born to give laws to the 
age, refine its — — „ . 
The poſtman, however, ſtill continued to bring me new 
remonſtrances; ſor my uncle was very little depreſſed by 
the ridicule and reproach which he never heard. But men 
of parts have quick reſentments ; it was impoſſible; to bear 
his uſurpations for ever and I reſolved, once for all; to 
make him an example to thoſe who imagine themſelves 
wiſe becauſe they ate old, and to teach young men, Who 
are too tame under repreſentation, in What manner grey 
dearded inſolence ought to he treated. I therefore 006 
— took my pen in hand, and after having animated 
9 1 with a/ cateh, wrote a general airſwer to. all his pre· 
„Ii 105) een ee ge 16995 adnom wills it nn 
125117 | E 5.4 | e 
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apts, in ſuck viracity 6f türn, ſuch elegan _ 121 
and = aſperity of ok that Fedritwlftd a bee N 


7* e kiughter,. diſturbed* the beighbour- 
— with vociferations of applauſe, and five" days after- 
wards" was anſwered, that T muſt by content to lire on "ap 
own  eftate; * (02 4987; ot 7 

This contra@ion bey 1 i" me no Aſtarbbinc] 
for a nius like mine was out of the reach of want. 1 
had re ds that would"be proud to open! their purſes at — 
call, and proſpects of ſuch advancement as would foon re- 
concile my uncle, whom, upon mature deliberation, 1 re- 
ſolyed to receive into favour, without in6ſting og an "AC- 
knowledgment of his offence, when the ſplendour: "my 
condition ſhould induce him to'wiſh for my countenante. 


I therefore went up to London; before I had ſhe wn the 


alteration of my condition, by any abatement of my way 
of ſiving, and was received by Lit my atademical "Ae- 
quaintance with triumph and congratulation.” I was im- 


N 


mediately introduced among the wits and men of ſpirit; > 


and in a ſhort time had diveſted myſelf of all my ſcho⸗ 


low. 

You will'eafi believe that 1 bad no great knowledge of 
the world; vor'k 
clination”every man feels to confeſs poverty, from telling 
to any one the reſolution of my uncle,” and for ſome time 
ſubſiſted upon the ſtock of money which 1 had brought 


with me, and contributed my ſhare as before to all dur 


entertainments. But my pocket was ſoon emptied, and I 
was obliged to aſk my friends for a ſmall ſum. This was a 


favour, which we had often” teciprocally received from one 


another; they ſuppoſed my wants onl accidental, and 


therefore willingly fo ſupplied them, In a ſhort time I found i 


a neceſſity of aſking again, and was again treated with the 
ſame civ wh ; but the third time they began to wonder 
what that old rogue my unele could mean by fending a gen- 


tleman to town without money; and when they gave me 


- "what I aſked for, adviſed me to Kipulate for more regular 
remittances.” . 


This foimewhet difturbed my devicy of conſtant affluence 8 


but I was three days after completely — for entering 


the tavern where we met every evening, I found the waiters 


1093 cle eomplatianes; and, inſtc of contending : 
F IM 


\ 


had been hindered; by the general difin- 


lars gravity, and obtained the reputation of a pretty fel- 515 


—_ 


l 
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me-to. wait, fox ſang: 
Char Wen Lon ck MF. company I by; te 
al, 


and ans af them to the hint 
the folly | 
folly, af f 


milcondydch: of, young 
men, and en arg upon the ſtequenting the ce 
pany of men o fortune, without being able to (I Burge 


which the re . [ether 


EF obſervation 
1 72 — ar to illußzrate hy cxamples. Ouly 


en inled to divert the diſqourſe, and epdeavhured 
oe fem my attentipn * remote Turions. and commas 
topicks. 

A man p guiley of paxerty eafily believes himſelf ſylpped, 
I Walks 30 WEvers 6 morning to 9 with him.who 
ee ignprant of the drift of the converſation, and hy 
2 es of enqujries, — ſtill pearer to the point, pre; 

ziled on him, 9 Perhapy, much agamt his will, to in- 

orm me, that Mr. Dg/b, whole father. way, a wealthy at 
tarney near my native place, 1225 the morning before, te, 
peived an account of my yncle's . and commu- 
nicated his intelligence with the utmoſt indutry of gronel: 
inſolence. 
t was now no loager prifticable to conſort with” my. for- 
friends, unleſs I would be content to be uſed as an 
inferior gueſt, who was to pa 11 wine by mirth and 
flattery ; 2 character which, if I could nat eſcape it, I re- 
ſolved to endure only among thoſe who had never known 
me in the pride of plenty. I changed my lodgings, and 
frequented the coffee-houſeg in à different region of the 
town ; where I was very Þ ickly diſtinguiſhed: by ſeveral 
— gentlemen of high irth, and large * and 
n again to amuſe my alan with hapes of pre- 
TG. though not quite ſo conſidently 28, when I bad 
leſs experience. 

The firſt great conqueſt which this new *. enabled 
me to gain over myſelf was, when 1 ſubmitted to confeſs 
to a party, who invited me to an expenſive diverſion, that 
my revenues were not equal to ſuch golden pleaſures ; 


would not ſuffer me, however, to ſtay behind, and wi 
great reluctance 1 yielded to be treated. I took that op⸗ 


portunity of recommending myſelf to ſome office or em- 
ent, which they Arber promiſed to ee | 
12 their Joint 5 | 


Nr OY 


* nee - ay 


I had no entered into a ſtate of dependence, ad bad : 
. — fears, from almoſt pra {hg rg oy. 1 17 0 
| unhappy to have one patron, What is his miſery, who hae 
CCC 
to concur in a thouſand follies, and to countenance a.thou- 
ſand, errors. I endured innumerable mortifications, if not 
from cruelty, at leaſt from negligence,, Which will creep in 
upon the kindeſt and moſt delicate minds, when, they con- 
verſe without the mutual awe of equal condition. I found 
che ſpirit and vigour of liberty every moment finking in 
me, and s ſervile n fear of diſpſeaſi ene by, . es 
upon all my behaviour, till no word, or look, or 5 
was my own, As the ſolicitude to pleaſe, increaſed, the 
power of pleaſing grew Jeſs, and 1 was always clouded 
e where it was moſt, my intereſt and wiſh to 
es: Hip. hot er [ oer e £3. 


munity, and therefore, not the ; ens 4c ws 512: i 
perſon, made no ſcruple of neglecting any opportunity of 
omoting me, which every one thought more properly the 
— another. An account of my expectations. 
diſappointments, and the ſucceeding viciſſitudes of mp. 
I. ſhall give you in my following letter, which will be, 
hope, of uſe to ſhew how ill he forms his ſchemes, ho 
%% - £3 IEF x 
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11:3 e he, "who poverty wich horror Nen, bar, 3b nig ail nogn 
| une Wha dells his freedom in exchange 8 
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A it is natural för every man to think himſelf of im- 
dportance, your knowledge of the world will incline 
youto forgive me, if 1 yo your cutiolity ſo much ex- 
ited by the former part of my narration, as to make yon 
defire that I ſhould proceed without any unneceſſary arts 
2 pr connection. 1 ſhall, therefore, not keep you longer in 
ſuch ſuſpenſe, "as perhaps my performance may not com- 
penſate. * b, * D. b Wt en RIO e een 

in the gay company with which I was now uniteds. 1 
| found thoſe allurements and delights, which the friendſhip 
| of young men always affords; there was chat 
which naturally produced confidence, that affability which, 


* 


* 14777, Gi 


=_ in ſome nieaſure, ſoftened dependence, and that ardour of 

| profeſſion which: incited hope. When our hearts were di- 
flated with metriment, promiſes were poured out with un- 

| limited profuſion, and life and fortune were but a (any | 
ſacrifice to friendſhip ; but when the hour came, at whi 


| | -any effort was to be made, I had generally the vexation to 
| | find that my intereſt weighed nothing againſt the ſlighteſt 
|  .. amuſement, and that every petty avocation was found a 
ſufficient plea for. continuing me in uncertainty and want. 
Their kindneſs was indeed fincere; when they promiſed, 
| they had no intention to deceive ; but the ſame juvenile 
| | warmth which kindled their benevolence, gave force in 
the ſame proportion to every other. paſſion, and I was 
ö forgotten .as ſoon as any new pleaſure ſeized on their at- 
tention. | | oe. T 
| Vagario told me one evening, that all my perplexities 
ould. be ſoon at an end, and defired me, from that in- 
nt, to thrgw upon him all care of my fortune, for 21 
R n FO 3 


- 4 


* 


W. TRRIAU NE LET 1 


of confilerable» values Wüs“tllat day becbmne icant; am h 
knew! his! imereſt ſuffcient ard procure it m che morning? 
He Geſired me to ea him early, that! he might 5e 
drefſed ſoon enough de it Gtr the e 
_ ts 9 —— ſhould be made. I cane be he uppoin 
be flame of grätitude, and was told by dis r- 
— that having” ſound: atithis-lodgings, | — he came 
home, an acquaintance who was going do vel he hack 
been perſuaded to avcompanyhim' to Dover, 'and that they 
had taken Poſt-hbrſes two hours before day.. 
I was once very near to preferment by the kinineſs'of 
Charinus: who, at ny requeſt, went 2 places Which 
he thought me likely to fill wich grüat reputation und in 
which I ſhould have many V opportunities of promoting his 
intereſt in return; and he — himſelf with imagining 
the mutual benefits that we ſhoulcd confer and the ud 
vances that we ſhould muk&dy-ourunitedRrengnh.": Away 
therefore ho'went;: equally warm with friendſhip and am- 


bition, and left me to prepare acknowledgments againſt 


\ 
240 991 Wh -. 


his return. At length he-came” back; and» told me that hæ 5 


had met in his way a party going to breakfaſd-in che un. 
try, that the ladies importuned him too much to be refuſed; - 
and that having paſſed the morning with them, he was 
come back to dreſs himſelf for holy to which he was in- 
vited for- the evening. 4} $44 n #1 42031 tir Dr 
I have ſuffered ſeveral diſappointments from aullors and 
periwig-makers, - who by neglecting to perform their work 
withheld my patrons from court; and once failed of an eſta - 
bliſnmen for life by the delay of a 2 es 2 e 
bouring hop to repleniſh a fnuff-box- 
At gast thought my ſolicitude at mn end; a0 
fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who being then 
in the eountry, could not very ſpeedily fill it, and whoſe 
fondneſs” would not have ſuffered him to refuſe! his ſon a 
leſs reaſonable requeſt. Hippodamus therefore ſet forward 
with great expedition, and I expected every hour an ac- 
count of his ſucceſs. A long time I waited without any 
intelligenee, but at laſt received a letter from Newmarket, 
by which I was informed that the races were begun; and 1 


knew the vehemence of his ne to enen „ . 


he could refuſe himſelf his favourite amuſement, | - 

Lou will not wonder that I was at laſt eren eee of the on 
tronage of young men, eſpecially as I found 
y to Prom e much r * ag they adrancod | 
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in life; for. I phſervod; that st- they, gained in -ftradingg 
y became! mate diligent. 0 promote their on. I way 
conrinedd hat! in liborality was only profuſencſs, that a; - 
chence directed, they were oqually generous t vice and 
rina, thet they wore worm but becauſe they were 73 
leſs, and cgunted the. ſupport of a friend only amongſt 
grat ii cations oſ paſſion. S ee, want 1165, nod 
y a! roi now to ingratiate myſelſ with men 
whoſe, reputation was ;eltabliſhetl, whoſe high ſtations en- 
abled them 0 prefer me, and vhaſe age exempted them 
fram ſudden changes; of inclination. I vas conſidered u 
a man of: parts, and therefore eaſily found admiſſion to the 
table qi Hilarids, the celebrated. orator, renowned [equally 
ſot the. extent of his knowledge, the elegance of: his die · 
tion, and the -acutenefs of his wit. Hilarius received me 
with an appearance of great ſatisfaction, produced to me 
all his friends, and directed to me that part of his diſ. 
tourſe in which, he moſt endeavoured to diſplay his ima - 
ion. I had now learned my own intereſt. enough to 
upply him opportunities for ſmort remarks and gay ſallies, 
which I never failed to sche and applaud. | Thus I was 
gaining every hour on his affections, till unfortunately, 
when the aſſembly was more ſplendid than ufugl, his de- 
fire of admiration prompted him to turn his raillery upon 
moe. 1 bare it for ſome time with great ſubmiſſion, and 
ſucceſa eneauraged him to redouble his attacks at laſt my 
vanity prevailed over my prudence, I retorted his irony 
with ſuch ſpirit, that Hilarius, unaccuſtomed to reſiſtance, 
was diſconcerted, and ſoon found means of W me 
that his purpoſe was not to encourage a rival, but to foſter 
u paraſite. Pa br: i465 T7. 3446442 44 F TEENS Kein: 
I vas then taken into the ſamiliarity of * a noble- 
man eminent for judgment and criticiſm. He had contri- 
bduted to my reputation by the ptaiſes which he had oſten 
beſtowed an my writings, in which he owned that there 
were proofs of a genius that might riſe to — degrees of 
excellence, ben time, or information, had reduced its 
etuberance. He therefore required me to conſult him be- 
fote the publication of any new performance, and eom- 
monly propoſed innumerable alterations, without ſythcient 
attention to the general deſign, or regard to my farm of 
ſtyle, and mode of imagination. But theſe eorrections be 
never failed to preſs as indiſpenſably neceſſary, and * 


No. 2 | 


the leaſt delay of compliance an act of rebellion. |, The pride 
of an author mc ETON inſufferable, and thought 
any tyranny eaſięr to Shak; they 
=D afe of my dg 252 A 

My next patron; was — che 238 who. was 
wholly engaged in publick affairs, aud 1 have np 
ambition but to be powerful and * nd Bis 3 
more permanent than that af the 


certain price at which it bp Neben pe bout 0 
thing to humour: or to Ren ready = 
pay liberally for the ſervice: Cab 1 _ * 
were, indeed very often ſuch as virtue cn 33 
conſent to: gratify; but virtue 107 not to dec conſult 
men are to raiſe their fortunes. by the favour. of the great. 
His meafures were cenſured; I wrote. in his. defexce . 
was recompenſed 2 

never received by me without = 
that they were — reward of as es Bs reward 
nothing but that neceſſity which the conſumption of 
little eſtate in theſe wild purſuits had brought upon 
| hindered me ny diy back. 4 in 25 face of: er 2 
ruptor. r a5; ü 
| 2 this time my . died eee e * 
came heir to a Amal fortune. I had reſolution to throm 


off the ſplendour which reproached me to myſelf, and vo- 


tire to an humbler ſtate, in which I am now endeavouting 
to recover the dignity of virtus, and hope to make ſome 
reparation: for my crime and follies, by informing others, 
who may be led after the ſame 
about to engage in a courſe of life, in which they ane 


to purchaſe, by 3 a dungen SOS. he nen e * 


pentance. | 


" * 42 : 
. 1 12 44. 
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geants, that they are 
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T HAVE ſhewn, ina tapes to what errors men 
are hoyriy\botrayed by a miſtaken opinion of their own 


and a — — of their on character. 
t as then conſined my obſervations to common occur- 


| — and familiar ſcenes; I think it proper to inquire, 


how far a nearer acquaintance with outſelves is neceſlaty 
to our preſervation ſrom erimes as well as follics, and ho 
much the attentive 5 of our on minds may con- 


tribute to ſecure to us the approbation of that Being, 


to whom we are accountable for our thougbts and our 
Fame. and whoſe favour-4 muſt ebe, our _ 


ha un ik or 18 
b. +be reafonable.to eſtimate the difficul df. 1 en- 


terpriſe by frequent miſcarriages, it may juſtly be concluded 
that it is not eaſy for a man — himſelf; for where- 


ſoever we: turn our view, we ſhall find almoſt all with 
whom - we. converſe ſo nearly as to judge of their ſenti- 


ments, indulging more favourable conceptions of their 
own virtue than they have been able to-impreſs upon others, 
and con tulating themſelves upon degrees of excellence, 
which their fondeſt admirers cannot allow them to have 
attained. 
Thoſe repreſentations of i imagin ary virtue are generally : 
conſidered as arts of hypocriſy, and as ſnares laid for con- 


fidence and praiſe, But I believe the ſuſpicion often un- 


juſt” thoſe who thus propagate their own reputation, only 
extend the fraud by which they have been themſelves de- 
ceived; for this failing is incident to numbers, who ſeem 
to live without deſigns, competitions, or purſuits ; it ap- 
pony on occaſions which promiſe no acceſſion of honour f 


. „ TE NAM LEA ap 


ol proßit, and, to, perſans en Norm vy ditto fel 40 be 
hoped! 9p, Sounds, I , indeed, not ey bell how fat 
ve may be. blinded, by the love of-qurſelveas When. we x64 
fie bow. much a ſecondary! paſſion can \cloud out jndg: 
ment, and how: few, faults a man, in the fark taptures 
of love, dan diſcovery in 58 perion by ha his 
nige tr 911 34} 80 1 T3 1g 29 ch 75 22 
Jo Jay open all che ſou ſources ben hich 8 low in upon 
who contemplates his own character, would require 
more.exa&\knowledge of the human hearty than, perhaps, 
the moſt acute and laboxious obſervers; have acquired. - 
And bnce falſehood; may be diverſified withont- ond, it is 
not unlikely that every man admits an impoſture in ſome 
"ſpelt peculiar to himſelf, as his views, vs been acci- 
dentally directed, or bis ideas particularly combined "+1 
Some fallacies, however, there are, mort frequently: in- 
ſdious, which. it may, perhaps, not be uſeleſs 89 detect, 
becauſe though they are groſs, they may be fatal, and be- 
cauſe. nothing but attention is, neceffary to defeat em 
One ſophiſm by which men perſuade themſelves, that 
they have, thoſe. virtues Which they really want, is formed. 
by the ſubſtitution of ſingle acts for habits. , & miſer who - 
once religved a friend from *. danger of , Pain, ſuffers 


grneroſa oh; be pields big/-heart up to indignacien at thole 
who are bind 9 merit, or inſenſible to miſer 1 * wha 
can ples Feral elyes with Abe Enjoyment of, t wealth, 


4— 1.1 the world, or r reproaches of hs "pms, 
bay. appeal to . and to knowledge: % Ind though 
bele lite is a courſe of, rapacity and avaxice, he con- 
8 himſalf to, be tender and liberal, becauſe he hay once 
performed an act of liberality and tendergeſg. UO wid 18A 
As a, glaſs which magnifies, bjects by 875 approach. of 
2 my to: che eye, leſſens them by the application of — 
o vices are extenuated by the inverhon, 9 
| A ay whi T virtues are augmented, _ Fhdſe faults. which 
ve cannot conceal; from our:,omn notice, are conſided, 
however frequent, not as. habitual corruptions,. or ſettled 
practices, Pub as caſual failures, and Gugle laples--; Aman. 
who has, from Uo to gear, ſet his country to ſale, eich 
jr. the, ratin 1 his am ition or 9 
s that th dete party now and then betrays the ew 


| teak virus, ee ee canzot be ſerigully elena 
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He mat perde his days bid hights iti ot and debrtechery, 
ens Mat Ris paſhons Neger overpbwer” his —— 
But euch comſörts Kifeff that his laults ate not Withoit 
preecdent, for the beſt atid the wiſeſt men hape 2 wiy 
tothe vioktice of ſudden temptatiouns 1s og 
There are wen who always confountthe'praffe of g 
neſs with the practice, and who believe themſelves mild 
and "rrodratec}"ebafitable "And faithful, Sccade they fer 
exerted their Eloqtrence in commendation of mildnefs; fi tel 
lityz And other vittacs. This ie af error alot yo — 
among choſe that eonvetſe much with depetidents, with 
ſach whoſe fear ot inteteſt diſpoſes them to à ſeeming re- 
verence! for” any declamatiön, howevet enthuſtaſtick, and 
fabm; ion & any boaſt, however arrogant“ Having none 


to recall cheit attention to their lives, they rate themfelves 


bye '#56dhefs''of their bpintions, and forget how much 
re eably Wien may new; ery virtue in therr tan than ti 
_ thei actions. 

These i likewiſe! WY dees bf thole who regs | 
late their lives; not by the Taridard of religion, bet 
mesſüe of ether men's virtue; who lull their? own remorſe 
with the remembrance of erimes more atrocious than their 
own, and ſeem to believe that they are not bad white ing? 
ther ein” de found worſe. ' 

For eſcaping theſe and 4 thouſand other veccts; wo 
edients have been propo Jed. Some have decemmdendel 
| the frequent conſultation | of a wiſe friend, admitted" to ib. 
— and encouraget- to ſincerity. But this Yppears 4 
Je by no means adapted to general uſe : for, in orde! 
to ſecure the virtue of one, it Ley 1 more virtue 
two than will generally be found. In che firſt, ſuch 4 de- 
fire of rektitude and amendment, as may indine him to 
hear his own accufation from the mouth of him WhOm he 
eſter mis, and by whom, therefore, he will always hope 
that his faults are not diſcovered; and in the ſecond ſuch 
zeal und Boneſty, 28 will male him content for His friend 
advantage to Jo Bis kindneſs; 
Along life may be pafſed without karg a fend in 
whoſe' underſtandi virtue we can equally confide, 
and whoſe aalen . carr value at once for its} N and 
ſincerity. A weak man, however honeſt, is flot qualifiec 
to judge. A man of the world, however penettsting, 
not ft to counfel. Ptiendt zre eften choſün för fmilifode 
of manners, atid therefore each palliates the” athier's fail 
211 538 ings, 
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becauſe" they are his on. Friends are tender, and 
ing to give pain, or they'are\iatereſted;, ad fearful 
woffends/ ont n ob doit enoinibron wt n Stat 
he who would know himſelf, ſhould: confuls};his!:;enemics; 
remember the re ches that are vented to his face; and 
liſten for the een ures that are uttered in private. For hid 
great buſineſs: is to know his faults, andathoſe mialigniy 
will diſoover, and reſentment will reveal. But this pretept 
may be often fruſtrated; for it. ſeldom happens that rivals 
or opponents are ſuffered to come near enough to kn 
our conduct with ſo much eractneſs as that comſcience 
{hould allow and reflect the accuſation. 'Phe:charge of an 
enemy is often totally falſe, and commonly: ſo mingled with 
ſalſehood, that the mind takes advantage from the failurt 
of one part to diſcredit the reſt, and never ſuffera am dif- 
turbance- afterward from ſuch partial report,. 517, 
Yet it ſeems that enemies have been always found 
experience the moſt faithful monitors ; for atlverfity has 
ever been conſidered as the ſtate in whiehla man moſt eaſih 
becomes acquainted wick himſelf, and this eifebd it mu 
roduce hy withdrawintg*flattercrs,' whole: bufineſg it. is to 
lde our 'weakneffes: from us, of by giving looſe:to mlice, 
and licenſe to re hy er at leaſt vs ee 
pleaſures which called us away from meditatiqn:on our own 
conduct, and vepreſſing that pride which too calily;' per- 
ſuades us that we merit whatever we enjoy D571, 46 
Part of theſe benefits it is- in every man pdwer:to * op 
eure to e aſſigning proper pottions of his life to - 
the examination of the reſt, and by putting himſelf fre- 
quently in ſuch a ſituation b retirement and abſtraction, 
as may weaken the influence of external objects. By this 
ractice he may obtain the ſolitude of adverſity without. 
its melancholy, its inſtructions without its cenſures, and its 
ſenfibility without its perturbations. _ e e 
The neceſlity of ſetting the world at a diſtance from us, 
when we are to take a ſurvey of ourſelves, has ſent many 
from high ſtations to the ſeverities of a monaſt ick life; and 
indeed, every man deeply engaged in bufineſs, if all regard 
to another flats be not. extinguiſhed, muſt have the con- 
viction, though, perhaps, not the reſolution of Valdeſſo, 
who, when he ſolicited Charles the Fifth to diſmiſs him, 
being aſked, whether he retired upon diſguſt, anſwered 
that ke laid down his commiſhon, for no other reaſon but 
e | | „ becauſe 


* * 
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becuuſe dhere ht to» be! ſome tiene „or ſober | tavern 
ofa f und bis death; 10. ching **, 9. 1 AI 
— fe are few. conditions which do not entangle me th 
— __ and fears; from which-it is neceſſary ii be 
at intervals iſencumbered, that we may place ourſelves in 
his preſenee who views cfte(ts. in: their cauſes, and actions 
im theilt motives ; that we may, a8 Chillingworch expreſſes 
i conſider things as if there were no other being in the 
world but and outſelves ; or, to uſe language [yet 
more - awful, maß commune. with 2 . Hearts, and be 
Hiil. ute een ebe arg 31 
Death; ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon A too 
much knouin to others, and too little to himſelf ; and 
Fontanus, a man celebrated among the early reſtorers of 
literature, thought the ſtudy of our on hearts of ſo much 
importance, that he has recommended .it from his tomb. 
Sum Joannes Jovianus Pontanus, quem amaverunt bone muſe, 
| Joſpererunt" viri probi,, honeffaverunt reges i domini'; jam ſcis 
u m, wel gui potius furrim 5 ego; vrro te, hoſpery noſcere in 
 Tinebris noqueu, aal trigfum ut ndſcus rago. Lam Pontauns, 
beloved by the powers of literature, admired. by men 
of worth, aud dignified hy the monarchs of the world. 
Thou knoweſt now;:who lam, or more propetiy who 
% LWS. For thee, 4 who am in 3 
6' know theey but 1. intreat thee to kriow, thyſelf, 2 lsa 
T hope every reader of this paper will eonſider himſelf 
as engaged to the obſervation oh a precept, which) the 
wiſdom and virtue of all ages have concurred to enforce, 
* oe hk dictated . inculcated by mo 
- and ratified by ſaints ! 7499 5 ls 10 {15 Ja. en 
oed bn 5K 1 Hoitbe ar Fg N VirmMip 
Faiilz K. ago en 2 99 1 lt üs l FIERY; be. br 
Aux: Ahe Id. Suzi. ul tig gHa fr 1 rad 92 454 1. 
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wos, 1 ressben, Joe oY „, | + 368 
| Gal inf node ens . fo 551760 at 
idetque fs mortalis 4 3 TI. 0 
Far trepidet—— „ een een en 
. But God has wiſely hid from n fight _ 3 ; A RF 5 


The dark decrees of future fate, | 
And ſown their ſeeds in depth of night j- 
Hie laughs at all rhe giddy turns of 


When mortals bac us den and ear to la, Der. X 


Tux is noche . with greater 1. 
quency among the gayer poets of antiquity, than the 


ſecure poſſeſſion of the preſent hour, and the diſmiſſom 


of all the cares which intrude upon our quiet, or hinder, 


by importunate perturbations, the enjoyment of thoſe de- 


lights which our condition happens to ſet before us. 


The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means — a 
tionable teachers of morality z their precepts are to be al- 


ways conſidered as the ſallies of genius, intent rather upon 
giving pleaſure than inſtruction, eager to take every ad- 


vantage of inſinuation, and provided the paſſions can be 


engaged on its fide," very: little falicitous ann 


of reaſon . 


The darkneſs aud: uncertainty dough which: the heb 1 
thens were compelled to wander in the purſuit of 3 880 


neſs, may, indeed, be alledged as an excuſe for 


their feducing invitations to immediate enjoyment: 54 | 
the moderns, by whom they have been imitated, have not 
to plead, It is no wonder that ſuch as had no promiſe of 
another ſtate ſhould eagerly turn their thou — Fs 
the improvement of that which was before them; but 


ſurely thoſe who are acquainted: with the hopes — fears 


of eternity, might think it neceflary to put ſome reſtrain 
upon their imagination, and reflect that by echoing ; 
maxims of paſt debauchery, they not only prove that they . 
want invention, but virtue, and ſubmit to the ſervility ok 
imitation, only to copy that of hich the N ne he was 


ſongs of the ancient bacchanals, and tranſmitting: 


do lire now, ng . e e e 
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Tet as the errors and follies of a great genius are ſel. 
dom without ſome radiations of underſtanding, by which 
meaner minds may be enlightened, the incitements to plea- 
fure are, in thoſe authors, generally mingled with ſuch re- 
flections upon life, as well deſerve to be conſidered diſtinct- 
ly from the purpoſes for which they are produced, and to 
be treaſured up as the ſettled concluſions of extenfive ob- 
ſervation, acute ſagacity, and mature ience. 

It is not without true judgment that on theſe occaſions - 
they often warn their readers againſt inquiries into futu- 
rity, and ſolicitude about events which lie hid in cauſes yet 
unactive, and which time has not brought forward into 
the view of reaſon. An idle and thoughtleſs reſgnation 

to chance, without any ſtruggle againſt calamity, or endea- 
your after: advantage, is indeed below the dignity of a rea- 
ſonable being, in whoſe power Providence has put a great 
part even of his preſent happineſs; but it ſhews an equal 

Ignorance of our proper ſphere, to haraſs our thoughts with 
eonjectures about things not yet in being. How can we 
regulate events, of which we yet know not whether they 

will erer happen? And why ſhould we: think, with painful 
anxiety, . that on which our thoughts can have no 
44 mee. 10334. eng, to eff ift (17 24 rote ng a7: 
It is a maxim eommonly received, that a wiſe man is 
never ſurpriſed; and, e this exemption from aſto 
niſument may be imagined to proceed from ſuch a proſpect 
of futurity, as gave previous intimation of thoſe evils 
which often fall chaxpatied upon others that have leſs fore- 
ſight. But the truth is, that things to come; except when 
they approach very nearly, are equally hidden from men 
of all degrees of underſtanding; and if a wiſe man is not 
amazed at ſudden occurrences, it is not that he has thought 
more, bat: leſs. upon futurity. He never conſidered thin 
not yet exiſting as the proper objects of his attention; 
never indulged dreams till he was deceived by their phan- 
toms, nor ever realized non-entities to his mind. He 1s 
not ſurpriſed | becauſe he is not diſappointed, and be eſ- 
eapes diſappointment becauſe he never forms any expeRa- 
Wigan bas TT r 7 2 05 
The coneern about things to come, that is fo juſtly cen - 
fored, is not the reſult of thoſe general reflections on the 
variableneſs of fortune, the uncertainty of life, and the 
univerſal inſecurity of all human acquiſitions, which muſt 
always be ſuggeſted by the view of the world; but ſuch a 
a . deſponding 
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deſponding antieipation of misfortune, as fixes the. mind 
upon ſcenes of gloom and melancholy, and men fear pre- | 
dominate in every imagination. | 
Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the fam nature with | 
. in love, and ſuſpicion is the general commerce f 
lie; a temper which keeps the man always in alarms, difſo | 
poſes him to judge of ev thing in a manner that leaſt 
favours his own quiet, fills him with perpetual ſtratagems 
of counteraction, wears him out in ſchemes to obviate evils 
which never threatened him, and at len rhaps, con- 
tributes to the production of thoſe 3 of which it it 
had raiſed ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. 

It has been uſual in all ages for moraliſts to repreſs che 
ſwellings of vain hope by repreſentations of the innumer- 
able caſualties to Which life is ſubject, and by inſtances of 

the unexpected defeat of the wiſeſt ſchemes of policy, 
and ſudden ſubverſions of the higheſt eminences of great 
neſs. It bas, perhaps, not been equally obſerved, that 
all theſe examples afford the proper antidote to fear as well 
as to hope, and may be applied with no leſs efficacy as 
conſolations to the hour,” than as reſtraints to the 

roud. N 
P Evil is uncertain in the ſome as good, and for 
the reaſon!” that we ought not to hope too ſecurely, we 
ought not to fear with too much dejection. The ſtate of 
the world is continuall changing > and none can tell the 
reſult of the next viciſlitude. tever is afloat in the 
ſtream of time, may, when it is very near us, be driven 
away by an accidental blaſt, which ſhall happen to croſs' 
the general courſe of the current. The ſudden accidents: 
by which the powerful are depreſſed, ma upon thoſe 
whoſe malice we fear; and the greatneſs * which we ex- 
pect to be overborn, may become another proof of the 
falſe flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may become weak, 
or we grow ſtrong before our encounter; or e may ad- 
vance againſt each other without ever meeting. There are, 
indeed, natural evils which we can flatter ourſelves with no 
hopes of eſta ping, and with little of "detaying ; but of the 
ills which are àpprehended from human malignity, or the 
oppoſition of rival intereſts, we may always" alleviate the 
terror by conſidering that our erer 0 f and i *. 
norant, and mortal like Surſelbv es. 
The misfortunes which ariſe from the concurrence of? 
unhappy incidents ſhould never be ſuffered to diſturb us, 
* before 
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before they happen; becauſe, if the breaſt be once laid open 
to the dread of miere poſſibilities of miſery, life muſt be given 
a prey to diſmal ſolicitude, and quiet muſt be loſt for ever. 
It is remarked by old Cornars, that it is abſurd to be 
afraid of the natural diſſolution of the body, becauſe it muſt 
certainly happens and can, by no eaution or artifice, be 
avoided. Whether this ſentiment be entirely juſt, I ſhall 
not examine; but certainly if it be improper to fear events 
which muſt happen, it is yet more. evidently contrary to right 
reaſon to fear thoſe which may never happen, and which, 
if they ſhould come upon us, we cannot reſiſt. 8 
As we ought not to give way to fear any more than in- 
dulgence to hope, becauſe the objects both of fear and hops 
are yet uncertain, fo we ought not to truſt the repreſenta- 
tions of one more than of the other, becauſe they are both 
equally fallacious; as hope enlarges happineſs, fear aggra- 
vates calamity. It is 2 allowed, that no man ever 
found the happineſs or poſſeſſion proportionate to that ex- 
ene which incited his deſire, and invigorated his pur- 
uit; nor has any man found the evils of lite ſo formidable 
in reality, as they were deſcribed to him by his own ima- 
gination, every ſpecies of diſtreſs brings with it ſome pecu- 
liar ſupports, ſome unforeſeen means of reſiſting, or power 
of enduring. Taylor juſtly blames ſome pious perſons, who. 
indulge their fancies too much, ſet themſelves, by the force 
of imagination, in the place of the ancient martyrs and 
confeſſors, and queſtion the validity of their own faith be- 
cauſe they ſhrink at the thoughts of flames and tortures. It, 
is, ſays he, ſufficient that you are able to encounter the 
temptations which now aſſault you, when God ſends trials, 
he may ſend ftrength n. 5 
All fear is in itſelf painful, and when it conduces not to 
ſafety is painful without uſe,. Every conſideration, there- 
fore, by which groundleſs terrors may be removed, adds 
ſomething to human happineſs. It is likewife not unwor- 
thy of remark, that in proportion as our cares are employ-, 
ed upon the future they are abſtracted from the preſent, : 
from the only time which we can call our own, and of 
which if we neglect the duties, to make proviſion againſt 
viſionary attacks, we ſhall certainly counteract our own, 
purpoſe; for hey. doubtleſs, miſtakes his true intereſt, who 
thinks that he can increaſe his ſafety, when he impairs his 
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Aﬀpelfit populo, gratior it dim, es 5g 5 
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1 — people cheers, W 
© The genial ſuns more radiant ng. 
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Mr. RauslE , 


12 are few taſes more ungrateful, than for per · 

1 ſons of modeſty to ſpeak their own 9 In ſome, 
caſes, however, this muſt be done for the general good, 
and a generous ſpirit will on ſuch occaſions aſſert its merit, 


and vindicate itſelf with becoming warmth. 


My circumſtances, / Sir, are very hard and peculiar. , 
Could the world be brought to treat me as I deſerve, it 


would be a publick benefit. This makes me apply to you, 


that my caſe being fairly ſtated in a paper ſo generally. eſ- 
 teemed, I may ſuffer no longer from ignorant and: childiſh, 


prejudices. 


My elder. brother was a Jew. A very. reſpectable per- 
ſon, but ſomewhat auſtere in his manner: highly and de- 
ſcrvedly valued by his near relations and intimates, but ut- 
terly unfit for mixing in a larger ſociety, or gaining a ge- 
neral acquaintance among mankind, . In a venerable old 


age he retired from the world, and I in the bloom of youth 


came into it, ſucceeding him in all his dignities, and form- 
ed, as I might reaſonabiy flatter myſelf; to be the object of 
univerſal love and eſteem. Joy and gladneſs were born 
with me; cheerfulneſe,  good-humour, and benevolence al- 
ways attended and endeared my infancy. That time id 
long paſt. $0 long, that idle imaginations are apt to fancy. 
ble ; but, unleſs my look 


me wrinkled, old, and diſagrees 
ing-glaſs deceived me, I have not yet loſt one charm, one 


beauty of my earlieſt years, + However, thus far is too 
certain, I am to every hody juſt what they chuſe to think 
me, ſo that to very few I appear in my right ſhape; and 
though naturally 1 am the friend of human kind, to few, 


yery few comparatively, am I uſeful or agreeable. 


This 
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This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impoſſible for 
me to avoid being in all ſorts of places and companies; 
and I am therefore liable to meet with perpetual affronts 
and injuries. Though I have as natural an antipathy to 
cards and dice, as ſome people have ta a cat, many and 
many an aſſembly am I forced to endure; and though reſt 
and compoſure are my peculiar joy, am worn out, and ha- 
raſſed to death with journies by men and women of quality, 
who neyer take one but when Jean be of che party. Some, 
on a contrary extreme, will never receive me but in bed, 
where they end at leaſt half of the time I have to ſtay 
with them; and others are ſo monſtroufly ill-bred as to 
take phyſick on purpoſe when they have reaſon to expect 
me. Thoſe who keep upon terms of more politeneſs with 
me, are generally ſo cold and conſtrained in their = 
viour, that I cannot but perceive” myſelf an. unwelcon 
gueſt; and even among perſons" deſetving of | ofteem, and 
who certainly have a value for me, it is too evident that ge. 
nerally whenever I come I throw a dullnefs over the whole 
company, that I am entertained - with-'a formal ſtiff civi- 
lity, and that they are glad when Tam fairly gotie! BL 

How bitter muſt this kind of reception be to one form- 
ed to inſpire delight, admiration, and love] To one capa- 
ble of anſwering and rewarding; the greateſt 'wwarmth"and 
delicacy of ſentiments ! : | BU 

I was bred up among a ſet of excellent people, who af. 
fectionately loved me, and treated me with the utmoſt 
honour and reſpect. It would be tedious to relate the va- 
riety of my adventures, and ſtrange viciſſitudes of my for- 
tune in many different countries. Here in England there 
was a time when I lived according to my heart's" defire, 
Whenever I appeared, publick affemblics appointed for my 
reception were crowded with perſons of quality and fa- 
ſhion, early dreſt as for a court, to pay me their devoirs. 
Cheerful hoſpitality every where erowned my board, and 
I was looked upon in every country pariſh as à kind of ſo- 
cial bond between ee ne the parſon, and- the te- 


nants. The laborious every where bleſt my appear- 
ance: they do ſo ſtill, and keep their beſt clothes to do me 
honour ; though as much as I delight in the honeſt country 
folks, they do now and then throw a pot of ale at my 
| head, and ſometimes an unlucky boy will drive his cricket- | 


* 


Even 
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Even in theſe my beſt days there were perſons who 
thought me too demure and 9 1 — forſooth'by a 
means be 1 by fore ign maſte and taught to 
dance and play. s method of — on was ſo con- 

trary to my genius, — for much 'nobler” emertain- 
ments, that it did not ſucceed at aal. 
I fell next into the hands of a very diffctent "et." 
were ſo exceſſively ſcandalized-at the gaiety of my eppes 
ance, as not only" to:deſpoil me of tho! foreign fopperies, 
the paint and the patches that I had been tricked out with 
by my laſt misfudging "tutors, but they robbed me of wvery - 
innocent orna res mene been uſed nn 
ther in the fields and gardens ; nay, ' blacked my 
and covered me all over witty a abt of mourni . 
that too very coarſe and awkward. © I was new obliged +6 


ſpend my whole Hfe in hearing ſermons; rior permiteed-fo 7 


moch as to ſmile'upoiany occaſion; * 5 183; at s 
In this melancholy diſguiſe I beeame a mig begeht | 
to all children, and young folks. Wherever I came theft 
was a general huſh, and immediate ſtop to/all pleaſantneſy 
of look or diſcburſe; and not being permitted to talk with 
them in my own language at that time, they took ſueh a 
diſguſt to me in thoſe tedious hours of yawning, that hay- - 
ing tranſmitted it to their' children, I'carinot now be heard, 
though it is long ſince I have recovered rag natural form, 
and pleafing tone of voice. Would they but receive my 
_ viſits kindly, and liſten to what I could el them—let me 
ſay it without yanity—how.1 companion ſhould I 
be ! to every one could I talk on ſubjects moſt inter- 
eſting and moſt pleaſing. With the great and ambitious, I 
would diſcourſe of honours and advancements, of diſtinc- 
tions to which the whole world ſhould be witneſs, of unen- 
vied dignities and durable preferments. To the rich I 
would tell of inexhauſtihle treaſures, and the ſure method 
to attain them. I would teach them to put out their 
money on the beſt intereſt, and inſtruct the lovers of 
pleaſure how to ſecure and improve it to the higheſt de- 
gree. The beauty ſhould learn of me how to preſerve an 
everlaſting bloom. To the afflicted I would 
comfort, and relaxation" to the buſy. :: 00 1 
As I dare promiſe myſelf you vill atteſt the truth of all 

I have advanced, there is no doubt but many rath b de- 


 Grous of 4 their n with me; and that 
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— not be thought too difficult, I will tell Jou, in ſhort, 
wiſh to be received. 
9 muſt know 1 equally hate laey ig * busy, 
| 1 would every where be welcomed at à tolerable early hour 
with decent good-humour and gratitude. I muſt be at- 
tended in the great halls peculiarly appropriated to me 
with reſpec ; but I do not inſiſt upon finery: propriety of 
appearance, and perfect neatneſs, is all I require. I muſt 
at dinner be treated with a, temperate, but cheerful ſocial 
meal; both the neighbours and the poor ſhquid be the bet- 
ter for me. Some time I myſt have tete- a- tẽte with, my kind 
entertainers, and the reſt of my viſit; ſhould be ſpe = * 
pleaſant walks and airings among ſets of agreeable ED | 
an ſuch diſcourſe as I ſhall naturally dictate, or in reading 
ſome few-ſelefted aut of thoſe KL ir books that are 
dedicated to me, and go by my name. A name that, alas 
as the world ſtands at preſent, makes them oftener thrown 
alide than taken up, As thoſe converſations and books 
ſhould be both well choſen, to give ſome advice on that 
head may poſhbly furniſm you with a, future paper, and 
any thing you ſhall offer on my behalf vill be of eber ſer; 
whey a + 
"e e mt 48. „ 
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HOUGH the fallibility of man's reaſon, and the 
2 narrowneſs of his knowledge, are very liberally con- 
felled, yet the conduct of thoſe who ſo willingly admit 
the weakneſs of human 8 ſeems to diſcern that this 
acknowledgment is not ther ſincere; at leaſt, that 
e it ir with a tacit in favour of e 


and 
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and that with whatever eaſe they give up the claim of their 
neighbours, they are deſirous of being thought-: exempt 
from faults in their own conduct, and from error in their 
opinions. et of e e e nt e e 
. 7 The certain and obſtinate oppvufition, which we may 
obſerve made to confutation however clear, and to reproof 
however tender, is an undoubted argument, that ſome dor- 
mant privilege is thought to be attacked; for as no man 
can loſe what he neither poſſeſſes, nor imagines himſelf to 
ſſeſs, or be defrauded of that to which he has no right, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that thoſe who break out into 
fury at the ſofteſt contradiction, or the ſlighteſt cenſure, 
ſince they apparently conclude: themſelves injured, mult 
fancy ſome ancient immunity violated, | or ſome natural 
prerogative invaded. To be miſtaken, if they thought them- 
ſelves liable to miſtake, could not be conſidered either as 
ſhameful or wonderful, and they would not receive with ſo 
muth emotion intelligence which only informed them of 
what they knew before, nor ſtruggle with ſuch earneſtneſs 
againſt an attack-that deprived them of nothing to which 
It is related of one of the philoſophers, that when an 
account was brought him of his ſon's death, he received 
it only with this reflection, I knew that my ſon tua, mortal. 
He a $4 is convinced of an error, if he had the fame 
knowledge of his own weakneſs, would, inſtead of ſtrain- 
ing for artifices, and hrooding malignity, only regard ſuch 
overſights as the appendages of humanity, and pacify him- 
ſelf with confidering that he had always known man to be 
a fallible hinge: h ts ot Be ates 
If jt be true that moſt of qur paſſions are excited by the 
novelty of objects, there is little reaſon for doubting, that 
to be conſidered as ſubject to fallacies of ratiocination, or 
imperfection of knowledge, is to à great part of mankind 
entirely new; for it is jmpoſſible to fall into any company 
where there is not ſome regular and eſtabliſhed ſubordina- 
tion, without finding rage and vehemence produced only 
by difference of ſentiments about things in which neither 
of the diſputants have any other intereſt than what pro- 
ceeds from their mutual ynwillingneſs to give way to any 
opinion that may bring upon them the diſgrace of being 
Prong. 5 2 FRET 
Iu heard of one that, having advanced ſome erro- 
neous. doQtrines in philoſophy, refuſed to ſee the experi- 
ments by which they were confuted ; and the —— | 
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of every day will give new proofs with how much induſ. 
try ſubterfuges and evaſions are ſought to decline the pref. 
ſure of reſiſtleſs arguments, how often the ſtate of the 
queſtion is altered, how often the antagoniſt is wilfull 
miſrepreſented, and in how much ere, clearel 
poſitions are involved by thoſe m they happen to 


oppoſGGGGe. 4 er 4 70 
Of all mortals none ſeem to have been more infected 
with this ſpecies of vanity, than the race of writers, whoſe 
reputation ariſing folely- from their underſtanding, give 
them a very delicate ſenſibility of any violence attempted 
on their literary honour. It is not unpleaſing to remark 
with what ſolicitude men of acknowledged abilities will 
endeavour to palliate abſurdities and reconcile contradic- 
tions, only to obviate criticiſms to which all human per. 
formances muſt ever be expoſed, and from which they 
can never ſuffer, but when they teach the world by a vain 
and ridiculous impatience to think them of importance. 
DxrDERN, whoſe warmth of fancy, and haſte of compo- 
ſition, very frequently hurried him into inaccuracies, heard 
himſelf ſometimes expoſed to ridicule for having ſaid in 
one of his tragedies to D385! 4 


* 
9 * o 
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I follow fate, which does too faſt purſue, 


That no man could at once follow and be followed was, it 
may be thought, too plain to be long diſputed ; and the 
truth is, that DRYDEN was apparently betrayed into the 
blunder by the double meaning of the word Fart, to 
which in the former part of the verſe he had annexed the 
idea of FoRTUNE, and in the latter that of DEATH; 
ſo that the ſenſe only was, 7hough purſued by DEATH, I will 
not reſign myſelf to deſpair, but will at” FoRTUNE, and 
do and ſuffer what is appointed. This, however, was not 
completely expreſſed, and DRYDEN being determined not 
to give way to his criticks, never confeſſed that he had been 
ſurpriſed by an ambiguity ; but finding luckily in Virgil an 
account of a man moving in a circle, with this expreſſion, 
Et ſe ſeguiturgue fugitque, ©, Here,” ſays he, © is the paſ. 
« ſage in imitation. of which I wrote the, line that my 
« criticks were pleaſed to condemn as nonſenſe z not but 
« I may ſometimes write nonſenſe, though they have not 
F the fortune to find it.“ | | | 
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Every one ſees the folly: of ſuch. mean doublings to eſ»! 
cape the purſuit. of eriticiſm; nor is there a-dingle reader 
of Fihis poet, who would not have paid him greater ven- 
ration, had he ſhe n conſciouſneſs enough of his own ſus! 
periority to ſet ſuch cavils at deſiance, and oel that he 
ſometimes flipped into errors by the tumult of ieee 
tion, and the multitude of his idens. 

It is happy when this temper diſcovers itſelf: e Kd 
tle things, which may be right or wrong without any in- 
fluence on the virtue or happineſs of mankind. We 
with very little inquietude, ſee a man perſiſt in a — 4 
which he has found to be impracticable, live in an in- 
convenient houſe becauſe: it was contrived: by himſelf, or 
wear a coat of a particular cut, in hopes by perſeverance . N | 
to bring it into faſhion. / Theſe are indeed follies, but they | 


are only follies, and, however wo or Fender can e 
little affect others. ee 
But ſuch pride, once indulged; too Graeme: omtrites! 8 
upon more important objects, and inclines men not only 
to vindicate their errors, but their vices; to perſiſt in prac- 
tices which their own hearts condemn, only leſt they ſhould- 
ſeem to feel reproaches, or be made wiſer by the advice 
of others; or to ſeareh for: ſophiſms tending to the con- 
fuſion of all principles, and the evacuation of all duties, 
= they my” not 4 ems __ what py are not ay to! 
efend. 4 $999] 
Let every man, who finds vanity ** far e as 
to betray him to the danger of this laſt degree of corrup- 
tion, pauſe a moment to conſider what will be the conſe»: 
quences of the plea which he is about to offer for a prac- 
tice to which he knows himſelf not led at firſt. hy reaſon, 
but impelled by the violence of deſire, ſurpriſed by the 
ſuddenneſs of paſſion, or ſeduced by the ſoft a eee 2 
temptation, and by imperceptible gradations of guilt. | 
him conſider what he is going to. commit by forcing ks 
underſtanding to patroniſe thoſe appetites, aten it is its = 
chief buſineſs to hinder and reform. ; 4 
The cauſe of virtue requires ſo little art to defends it, 
and good and evil, when they have been once ſhewn, are 
lo eaſily diſtinguiſhed, that ſuch apologiſts ſeldom gain pro- 
ſelytes to their party, nor have their fallacies power to de- 
ceive any but thoſe whote deſires have clouded their diſ- 
cernment.- All that the beſt faculties" thus employed can 
perform 1 js, to perſuade the hearers that the man is . 
8 
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leſs whom they only thought vicious, that co ion has 
paſſed avs ra oe to his principles, had ol endes. 


vours for his recovery are without proſpect of ſucceſs; and 
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that nothing: remains but to avoid him as inſectious, or 
hunt him down as deſtructiiCeeueufee . 
Blut if it be ſuppoſed that he may impoſe on his audience 
by partial repreſentations of conſequences, intricate de- 
ductions of remote cauſes, or perplexed combinations of 
ideas, which having various relations, appear different ag 
viewed on difterent ſides; that he may ſometimes puzzle 
the weak and ' well-meaning, and now and then ſeduee, 


by the admiration of his abilities, a young mind ſtill fluc- 


tuating in unſettled notions, and neither fortified by in, 
ſtruction nor enlightened by experience; yet what muſt 


be the event of ſuch a triumph? A man cannot ſpend all 


this life in frolick : age, or diſeaſe, or ſolitude, 3 
ſome hours of ſerious conſideration, and it will then af. 
ford no comfort to think, that he has extended the domi- 
nion of vice, that he has loaded himſelf with the crimes 
of others, and can never know the extent of his own 


vwiekedneſs, or make reparation for the miſchief that he has 


cauſed. There is not perhaps in all the ſtores of ideal an- 

uiſh, a thought more painful, than the conſciouſneſs of 
— propagated corruption by vitiating principles, of 
having not o | 
but blocked up the way by which they ſhould return, of 
having blinded them to every beauty but the paint of. plea- 


ſure, and deafened them to every call but the alluring 


voice of the ſyrens of deſtruction. 1 Hh 
There is yet another danger in this practice: men who 

cannot deceive others, are very often ſucceſsful in -deceiv- 

ing themſelves ; they weave their ſophiſtry till their own 


reaſon is entangled, and repeat their poſitions till they are 
credited by themſelves ; by often contending they grow ſin- 
wiſhing for demonſtrative 
mſelves to ſaney that they 


cere in the cauſe, and by lon 
arguments, they at laſt bring 
had found them. They are then at the uttermoſt verge of 


wickedneſs, and may die without having that light rekindled 
in tneir minds, which their own pride and contumacy have 
bs; En, aft 


extinguiſhed. 


The men who can be charged with feweſt failings, either 
with reſpeC to abilities or virtue, are generally moſt ready) 
to allow them: for not to dwell on things of ſolemu and 


awful conſideration, the humility of confeſſors, the "_ 


nly. drawn others from the paths of virtue, 
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of ſaints, and the dying terrors of perſons eminent for 

iety and innocence, it is well-known that Cæſar wrote an 
account of the errors committed by him in his wars of 
Gaul, and that Hippocrates, whoſe name is perhaps in ra- 


tional eſtimation greater than Cæſar's, warned poſterity 


againſt a miſtake into Which he had fallen. So much, ſays 
Celſus, does the open and artleſs confeſſion of an error become a. 
CNRS Ras enough rewnining: te ſupport: * 
rafter. 

As all error is meanneſs, it is incumbent on every man 


who conſults his own dignity, to retract it as ſoon as he 


liſegvers it, without fearing any cenſure ſo much as that 
of his own mind. As juſtice requires that all injuries 
ſhould be repaired, it is the duty of him who has ſeduced 
others by bad practices, or falſe notions, to endeavour that 


ſuch as have adopted his errors ſhould know his retrac- 


tion, and that thoſe who have learned vice by his e 
| ſhould * * ee be em ene | | 
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Of all the woes that load the LS ſtate, 
Whate'er thy portion, mildly meet thy fate; 
But eaſe it as can t- 


| FLewnSron, | | | 


10 large a pied of human life paſſes ir in a ſtate contrary 


to our natural deſires, that one of the principal to- 
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picks of moral inſtruction is the art of bearing calamities. 
And ſuch is the certainty of evil, that it is the duty of 
every man to furniſh his mind with thoſe principles that 


may enable him to act under it with decency and pro- A 
priety. 
The ſet of inetedt ohiloſophers, that boaſted” to have 


carried this neceſſary ſcience to the higheſt perfection, 
were the — or reden, of 1 ab 'ofe wild . N 
1 11 e 211 ic 1 
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| fiaſtick virtue pretended to an exemption from the ſenſ. 
: bilities of unenlightened mortals, and who proclaimed 
| | themſelves exalted, by the doctrines of their Fa, above 
the reach of thoſe niſcries, which embitter life to the reſt 
of the world. They therefore removed pain, poverty, loſs 
| af friends, exile, and violent death, from the catall 
of evils; and paſſed, in their haughty ſtyle, a kind of ir. 
reverſible decree, by which they forbad them to be count. 
ed any longer. among the objects of terror or antiety, 
or to give any diſturbance to the tranquillity of a wiſe . 
man. . 55 2 . q l 9 7 
This edict was, I think, not univerſally obſerved; for 
though one of the more reſolute, when he was tortured by 
a violent diſeaſe, cried out, that let pain haraſs him to 
its utmoſt power, it ſhould never force him to conſider it 
as other than indifferent and neutral; yet all had not 
ſtubbornneſs to hold out againſt their ſenſes: for a weaker 
upil of Zeno is recorded to have confeſſed in the anguiſi 
of the gout, that he now found pain to be an evil. 1 
It may however be queſtiened, whether theſe philoſo- 
phers can be very properly, numbered among the teachers 
of patience; for if pain be not an evil, there ſeems no in- 
ſtruction requiſite how it may be borne; and therefore, 
when they endeavour to arm their followers with argu- 
ments againſt it, they may be thought to have given up 
their firſt poſition. But ſuch inconſiſtencies are to be ex- 
pected from the greateſt underſtandings, when they en- 
deavour to grow eminent by fingularity, and employ their. 
ſtrength in eſtabliſhing opinions oppoſite to nature. 
The controverſy about the reality of external evils is 
now at an end. That life has many miſeries, and that 
thoſe miſeries are, ſometimes at leaſt, equal to all the 
powers of fortitude, is now univerſally confeſſed; and 
therefore it is uſeful to conſider not only how we ma eſ- 
cape them, but by what means thoſe which either the ac- 
cidents of affairs, or the infirmities of nature, muſt bring 
upon us, may be mitigated and lightened, and how we may 
make thoſe hours leſs wretched, which, the condition of 
our preſent exiſtence will not allow to be very happy. 
The cure for the greateſt part of human miſeries is not 
radical, but palliative, Infelicity is involved in corporeal 
nature, and interwoyen with our being; all attempts there - 
fore to decline it whally are uſeleſs and vain': the armies 
of pain ſend their arrows againſt us on every fide, the 
e . choice 
| £ 
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choice is only between thoſe which are more or leſs. ſharp, 
or tinged with poiſon of greater or leſs malignity; and the 
ſtrongeſt armour which reaſon can ſupply, wal 1 blunt 
their points, but cannot repel them. 1 
The great remedy which heaven has put in our hands 5 is. 
patience, .by which, though we cannot leſſen the torments 
of the body, we can in a great meaſure preſerve the peace 
of the mind, and ſhall ſuffer only the natural and genuine 
force of an evil, without dai its e, oF, 
_ prolonging its effects. «th | 
There is indeed nothing more man 10 che nature | 
of man in any calamity than rage and turbulence, which, 
without examining whetber they are not ſometimes im- 
pious, are at leaſt always offenſive, and incline others ra- 
ther to hate and deſpiſe than to pity and aſſiſt us. If 
what we ſuffer has been brought upon us by ourſelves, it is 
obſerved by an ancient poet, that patience is eminently our 
duty, ſince no one ſhould be angry at i fouling that which he 
has deſeryed.i:; 9 5 5 


| Lakin ex merits nent oh N —— A. 
Let pain deſerv'd without complaint be borne. 


And ſurely, if we are conſcious that we * not contri- | 
buted to our own ſufferings, if puniſhment falls upon in- 
nocence, or diſappointment happens to induſtry and 2 7 
dence, patience, whether more neceſſary or not, is much 
eaſier, ſince our pain is then without ag 5 and we 
have not the bitterneſs of remorſe to ad the aſperity ot 
misfortune, .. : 
In thoſe eyils which are allotted to us 65 En 
ſuch as deformity, privation of any of the ſenſes, or old 
age, it is always to be remembered, that impatience can 
have no preſent effect, but to deprive us of the conſola - 
tions which our condition admits, by driving away from | 
us thoſe. by whoſe converſation or advice we might be | 
amuſed or helped; and that with regard to futurity i it is 
yet leſs to be. juſtified, ſince, without, leſſening the pain, 
cuts off the hope of that reward, which he by whom | it is 
inflicted will confer upon. them that bear i it well... 
In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is. to be 
avoided, becauſe it waſtes that time and attention in com- 
plaints, that, i properly ws might remove. the cauſe. 


urenne, 
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Turenne, among the acknowledgments which he uſed to 
pay in converſation to the memory of thoſe by whom he 
ad been inſtructed in the art of war, mentioned one with 
honour, who taught him not to ſpend his time in regret- 
ting any miſtake which he had made, but to ſet himſelf im- 
mediately and vigorouſly to repair it. N. 
Patience and ſubmiſſion are very carefully to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from cowardice and indolence. - We are not to 
ine, but we — lawfully ſtruggle; for the calamities of 
| life, like the neceſſities of nature, are calls to labour and 
cxerciſes of diligence. When we feel any preſſure of dif. 
1 treſs, we are not to conclude that we can only obey the 
will of heaven by languiſhing under it, any more than 
when we perceive the pain of thirſt, we are to imagine 
that water is prohibited. Of misfortune it never can be 
certainly known whether, as proceeding from the hand of 
Gov, it is an act of favour or of puniſhment : but fince 
all the ordinary diſpenſations of providence are to be inter- 
preted according to the general analogy of things, we may 
conclude that we have a right to remove one inconvenience 
as well as another; that we are only to take care left we 
purchaie caſe with guilt z and that our Maker's purpoſe, 
whether of reward or ſeverity, will be 1 by the 
labours which he lays us under the neceſſity of per- 
T JJ BY Brit fn 13,0; THEE IR 
This — is not more difficult in atry ſtate than in diſ- 
eaſes intenſely painful, which may indeed ſuffer ſuch eta- 
cerbations as ſeem to ſtrain the powers of liſe to their ut- 
moſt ſtreteh, and leave very little of the attention vacant 
to precept or reproof. In this ſtate the nature of man re- 
quires ſome indulgence, and every extravagance but im- 
piety may be ealily forgiven him. Yet, leſt we ſhould 
think ourſelves too ſoon entitled- to the mournful privi- 
leges of irreſiſtible miſery, it is proper to reflect, that the 
utmoit anguiſh which human wit can contrive or human 
malice can inflict, has been borne with conſtancy ; and 
| that if the pains of diſeaſe be, as I believe they are, ſome - 
1 times greater than thoſe of artificial torture, they are there - 
| | fore in their own nature ſhorter, ' the vital frame is quickly 
broken, or the union between ſoul and is for a time 
ſuſpended by inſenſibility, and we ſoon ' ceaſe to feel our 
= maladies when they once become too violent to be- borne. 
—_ T think there is ſome reaſon for queſtioning ' whether the 
body and mind are nut ſo propurtioned, that the 3 
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bear all that can be inflicted on the other, whether virtue 
cannot ſtand its ground as long as life, and whether a 
ſoul well principled will not be ſeparated ſooner than ſub- ' 
dued. | | an | [Avi | l 
In calamities which operate chiefly on our paſſions, ſuch _ 
as diminution of fortune, loſs of friends, or declenſion of ; 
character, the chief danger of impatience. is upon the firſt 
attack, and many expedients have been contrived, by which 
the blow may be broken. Of theſe the moſt general precept 
is, not to take pleaſure in any thing, of Which it is not 
in our power to ſecure the poſſeſſion to ourſelyes. This 
counſel, when we conſider the enjoyment of any terreſtrial . 
advantage, as oppoſite to a conſtant and "habitual ſolicitude 
for future felicity, is undoubtedly juſt,” and delivered by 
that authority which cannot be diſputed ; but in any other 
ſenſe, is it not like advice, not to walk leſt we ſhould ſtum- 
ble, or not to ſee leſt our eyes ſhould light upon defor- 
mity? It ſeems to be reaſonable to enjoy _ bleſſings with 
confidence as well as to teſign them with ſubmiſſion, 
and to hope for the continuance of good which we poſ>. 
ſeſs without” inſolence or voluptuouſneſs, as for the reſ- 
titution of that which we loſe without deſpondency or 
o . 
The chief ſecurity againſt the fruitleſs anguiſh of im- 
patience, muſt ariſe from frequent reflection on the wiſe + 
dom and goodneſs. of the Gop of nature, in whoſe hands 
are riches and poverty, honour and diſgrace, pleaſure and 
pain, and life and death. A ſettled conviction of the ten- 
dency of every thing to. our good, and of the bility of 
turning miſeries into happineſs, by receiving them rightly, 
will incline 'us to bleſs the name of the LorD, whether be * 


Ra > os \ 


» 


gives or takes away. © 


s ff : 
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Alternate teſt and labour long endure, 

N the early ages of the world, as is well known to thoſe 
Who are verſed in ancient traditions, when innocence ; 
was yet untainted, and ſimplicity unadulterated, mankind. 
was happy in the enjoyment of continual pleaſure, and 
conſtant plenty, under the protection of ResT;' à gentle. 
divinity who required of her worſhippers neither altars nor 
ſacrifices, and whoſe rites were only er- | by pro- 
ſtrations upon turfs of flowers in ſhades of jaſmine and 
myrtle, or by, dances on the banks of rivers 5 with 
milk and nectar. % 
Under this eaſy government the firſt generations breath- 
ed the fragrance of perpetual ſpring, eat the fruits, which, 
without culture, fell ripe into their hands, and ſlept under 
bowers arched by nature, with the birds ſinging over their 
heads, and the beaſts ſporting about them. But- by de- 
grees they began to loſe their original integrity; each, 
k for all, Was deſirous 

of appropriating part to himſelf. Then entered violence 
and fraud, and theft and rapine. Soon after pride and 


. 


envy broke into the world, and brought with them a new 


ſtandard of wealth; for men, who till then thought them- 
ſelves rich when they wanted nothing, now rated their 


demands, not by the calls of nature, but by the plenty of 


others; and began to conſider themſelves” as poor, when 
they beheld their own poſſeſſions exceeded by thoſe of their 
neighbours. Now only one.could be happy, becauſe only 
one could have moſt, and that one was always in danger, 
leſt the ſame arts by which he had ſupplanted others ſhould 
be practiſed upon himſelf, RY 

Amidſt the prevalence of this corruption, the ſtate of 


the earth was changed; the year was divided into ſeaſons ; 


part of the ground became barren, and the reſt yielded 
only berries, acorns, and herbs. The ſummer and autumn 


indeed furniſhed a coarſe and inelegant ſufficiency, but 


winter was without any relief; Famine, with a thouſand 


diſeaſes, 


* 
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upper ref ons, made n ce 5 en = there ap- 
paste 6 to 1 ham Wall be det deſtroyed. before, 
they wer e reforme 
10 oppoſe the 2 2 * iE 7 tere 
the ground every 1 with 1 % Lanovs. came 


down u upon' earth. 175 was the f. — of Nx CRSSITx, 
the nur eling ol Horz, and the pupil 91 AxT.;. he had 
the ſtrength 15 his mother, the ſpirit of 1 Hurſe, and the, 
dexterit of his governels.. The” face was wrinkled. with. 
the wind, and ſwarthy with the ſun; ho had the zal 
ments g huſbandry "i one hand, wi h which he turned 
up the earth; e ofthe he, had. the tools of. architec». 
tüte, and wo Me ang towe rs at his, caſure. Le Call- 
ed out with a rough: voice « Ni 2 05 tee Ae the power 
„to WHom you are confign ned, 1 702 21 whom you are 
« to, hope for all Jour, 1 5 üres, 800 lafety, RE 
« have long lang d under, 227 2 Rxsr, 
« an impotent and A ee 95 FP! 2: neither 1 
« tect nor relieve you hüt reſigus you 
« of either FI Mik or DisEasE, 8 dure her ſhades. 
« to be invaded by OT, FRE Ps: a ; deſtroyed by N 
accident. 0 | 
. Awake therefore to o the Gall” uy eee 1 5 4 | 
« teach you to 5 "he ſterility of the earth, and. the, ö 
« ſeverity of the f 9s com pal mm to find pro- 
« viſions for the Ste I will ie the waters. to give. 
2 their fiſh, the air its fowls, and the fdteſt its bealts ; 
will teach you to pierce che bowels. of the earth. and. 
« 3 t from the .cayerns of the mountains me 
« hi at give, ſtrength, to your. hands, and 3 wat 
« to your ies, 5 by Which y be covered from the 
« affautts of the fierceſt bealts, 8 ith which you thall 
« fell the oak, and divide rocks, and ſubjet all nature to 
2 uſe and pleaſure— 
couraged by this magnificent invitation, the 2 
tants of the globe colidered Lasoux as their only friend, 
and haſted 15 his command. He led them out to the fields. 
and mountains, and ſhewed them hom to open min 2 
level hills, to draifi marſlies, and change the cqurſe 
vers. The face of things was immediately Pan bn 
the land was covered with towns and villages, encompaſſed: 
with fields of corn, and plantations of fruit trees 3 and 
6 g 2 355 * 
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nothin was ſeen but heaps of in, and baſkets, o f 2 fruit, 


full tables, and"crowded ſtorehouſes. 


Thus LABOR and his followers adde 


lity and triumphs, they were depreſſed and amazed by. 


the approach of LissiTupE, who was known by her 


trembling and groan ing at every groan the hearts of all 

oft their courage, their nerves flack- 
ſtom their graſp. Shs” ee Sr 
Shocked with this horrid phantom they reffected with 
regret on their eaſy compliance with the ſolicitations of 
LxBov, and began to wiſh again for the golden bout 
which they remembered to have paſſed under the [reign of 
Rxs r, whom they reſolved again to viſit, and to whom 
they intended to dedicate the remaining 'part of their lives.. 


Nxs r had not left the world; they quickly found her, and 
to atone for their former deſertion, invited her to the en- 
e ot "th acquiſitions Which Las o had procur- 
them. enen eee ie ee 
Reſt therefore took leave of the groves and vallies, Which 
ſhe had hitherto inhabited, and entered into palaces, fe- 
poſed herſelf in alcoves, and ſlumbered away the winter 
—_ beds of down, and the fummer in artificial grottos 
with.caſcades playing before her. There was indeed, al- 
ways ſomething wanting to complete her felicity, and the, 
could never lull her returning fugitives to that ſerenity, 
whiclr they knew before their engagements with LaBOUR: 
Nor is her dominion entirely Without controul, for ſhe, 
was obliged to ſhare it with Luxuxr, though the always 
looked upon her as a falſe friend, by whom her influence. 
was in reality deſtroyed,” while it ſeemed to be promoted. 
The two ſoft affociates, however, reigned for ſome time 
without viſible diſagreement, till at laſt Luxx betrayed 
her charge; and let in PIs AsE to ſeize upon her worthip- 
pers.” 'RtsT then flew away, and left the place to the 
uſurpers; who employed all their arts to fortify them- 
ſelves in their poſſeſſion, and to ſtrengthen the intereſt of 
REs r had not any the ſame enemy: in ſome places 
ſhe eſcaped the incurſions of Disz 8s ; but had her refi- 
dence invaded by a more flow and ſubtle intruder, for very 
_ N ' frequently, 


/ 
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g. ades' win . oe dt So GY Soy? We 
frequently, when” every thing was sompoſed and quiet 
when there was neither pain within, nor danger without, \ 
when every flower was in bloom, and every gale freighted 
with perfumes, 84A TIE TI would enter with a languiſhing 
and repining look, and throw herſelf upon the couch placed 
and adorned for the-acrommoedarion of ResT. No tooner 
was ſhe ſeated than a general gloom ſpread, itſelf on every + 
ſide, the groves immediately loſt their verdure, and their 
inhabitants deſiſted from their melody, the breeze” ſunk in 

ſighs, and the flowers contracted their leaves, and ſhut up 
their odours. Nothing was ſeen on every ſide but multi- 
tudes wandering about they knew not whither,” in- queſt | 
they knew not of what; ng voice was heard but of com- 
plaints that mentioned no pain, and murmurs that could 
tell of no mis fortune. „ ; 

REST, had new loſt her authority. Her followers again 
began to treat her with contempt; ſome, of them united 
themſelves more cloſely to Luxunxr, who promiſed by 
her arts to drive 84 TIETT away; and others, that were 
more wiſe, or had more fortitude, went back again to L A- 
BOUR, by whom they were indeed protected from 84- 
riß rx, but delivered up in time to .Lass1TUDE, and 


forced hy her to the bowers of ResT.. JJ. 
Thus Ręsr and Las ouR equally perceived their reign 

of ſhort duration and uncertain, tenure, and their empire 
liable to inroads from thoſe who were alike enemies to both. 
They each found their ſubjects unfaithful, and ready to 
deſert them upon eyery opportunity. Laon the 
riches. Which he had given always, carried away, as an of- 
ſering to Rx SH, and Reer found her votaries in ever 
exigence flying from her to beg help of Lan0ur.. They, 
therefore at laſt determined upon an interview, in which 
they agreed to divide the world between them, and go- 
vern it alternately, allotting the dominion, of the day to 
one, and that of the night to the other, and promiſed to 
guard the frontiers of each other, ſo that, whenever ho- 
tilities were attempted, 84 TIE TY ſhould be intercepted 
by LaBOUnx, and Lass1TUDE expelled by REST. Thus 
the ancient quarrel was appeaſed, and as hatred is often 
ſucceeded by its contrary, Re ST afterwards became preg» - 


nant by LaBouR, and was delivered of HEALTH, a be- 

nevolent Goddeſs, who conſolidated the union of her pa- 

rents, and contributed to the regular viciſſitudes of their 
| 85 0 , reign, 


a letter, which perhaps may not be 


; at diſtinQion. 2 
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reign, by diſpenſing her gifts to thoſe only who 


ed their lives in jo dre ee We W 7 wil tr 
'BOUR, N 
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HUTTON 12 1 „n 
HAVE been cenſured for Ve leben dedicated 
ſo ſew of my ſpeculations te the ladies; and "indeed 
the moraliſt, whoſe inſtrucl ions are accommodated only to 
one half of the human ſpecies, muſt be conſeſſed not ſuf- 
ficiently to have extended his views. | Yet it is to be conſi- 
dered, That maſculine duties afford more room for counſels 
and obſervations, as they are leſs uniform, and connected 
with things more fubje& to yicifſitude and accident x ve 
therefore find that in philoſophical diſcourſes which teach 
re precept, or hiſtorical narratives that inſtruCt by example, 
he peculiar' virtues or faults of women fill but a fmall 


pres perhaps generally too ſmall, for ſo much of our do- 
-  meſtick happineſs is in their bands; and their influence is 


ſo great upon our earlieſt years, that the univerfal intereſt of 
the world requires them to be well inſtructed in their pro- 
vince; nor can it 5 2 proper that the qualities by 
which ſo much leafure- may bo given, ws ** 
in on of 7 a2 
I have; therefore, willin iven a place in m 

29 K 28 them 
whoſe chief ambition is to 2 as it ſhews how certain- 
ly the end is miſſed 11 N | in * endearoun 
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] AM a young gentleman at _ own diſpoſal, with a con- 


ſiderable 5 ; and having paſſed through the common | 


' forms of education, fpent ſome time in foreign countries, 
and made myſelf diftinguiſhed fince my return in the p6- 
liteſt company, I am now arrived at that part of liſe in 
which every man is expected to fettle, and provide for the 
continuation of his lineage. I withſtood for ſome time the 
ſolicitations and remonſtrances of my aunts and unicles; but 
at laſt was perſuaded to viſit 4 an heireſs, whoſe 
land lies contiguous to mine, and whoſe birth and beauty 
are without objection. Our friends declared that we were 


born for each other, all thoſe on both fides who had no in- 


tereſt in hindering our union, contributed to promote it, 
and were conſpiring to hurry us into matrimony, before we 
had an ä of knowing one another. I was, how- 
ever, too old to iven away without my own conſent, 
and having — to pick up an opinion, which to ma- 
ny of my relations ſeemed extremely odd, chat a man might 
be unhappy with a large eſtate, determined to obtain a 
nearer knowledge of the perſon with whom I was to paſs 
the remainder of my time. To protract the courtſhip was 
by no means difficult, for Anthea had a wonderful facility 
of evading queſtions which I ſeldom repeated, and of 
| . approaches which I had no great e to 
preſs we 

Thus the time paſſed away in e and civilities, with. 
out any ardent proſeſſions of love, or formal offers of ſet- 
tlements. I often attended her to publick places, in which, 
as is well known, all behaviour is ſo much regulated by 
cuſtom, that very little inſight can be gained into the pri- 
vate character, and therefore I was not yet able to een 
myſelf of her humour and inclinations. 

At laſt I ventured to propoſe to her to make one of a 
ſmall party, and ſpend a day in viewing a ſeat and ee 
a few miles diſtant; and having, upon her compliance, col- 
lected the reſt of the 2 I brought, at the hour, a 
coach which I had borrowed from an acquaintance, — 


delayed to buy one myſelf, till I ſhould have an opportu- 
nity of taking the lady's opinion for whoſe uſe it was in- 
ended Aae came down, but as ſhe was s going to ſtep 

into 
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into the coach, ſtarted back with great appearance of ter- 
ror, and told us that ſhe durſt not enter, for the ſhocking 
colour of the lining had ſo much the air of the mourning 
coach, in which ſhe followed her aunt's funeral three years 
before, that ſhe ſhould never have her poor dear aunt. out 
of her head. Al ; | FEW 1 At 51 & 
I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with their 
miſtreſſes; I therefore ſent back the coach, and got ano- 
ther more gay- Into this we all entered, the coachman 
began to drive, and we were amuſing ourſelves with the ex- 
peQation of what we ſhould ſee, when, upon a ſmall in- 
clination of the carriage, Anthea ſcreamed out, that we 
were overthrown, . We were obliged to fix all our atten. 
tion upon her, .which ſhe took care to keep up by renewing 
her outcries, at every corner where we had occaſion to 
turn: at intervals ſhe entertained us with fretful complaints 
of the uneaſineſs of the coach, and obliged me to call ſe- 
veral times on the coachman to take care and drive without 
| Jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured to pleafe us, and 
therefore moved very flowly, till Anthea found out that this 
pace would only keep us longer on the ſtones, and defired 
that I would order him to make more ſpeed. He whipped 
his horſes, the coach jolted again, and Antbea very com- 
plaiſantly told us how much ſhe repented that ſhe made one 
Ann, wt one en bo ee og es gl 
At laſt we got into the ſmooth road; and began to think 
our difficulties at an end, when, on a ſudden,  Arthea ſaw 
a brook beſore us, which ſhe could not venture to paſs. 
We were, therefore, obliged to alight, that we might walk 
over the bridge; but when we came to it, we found it ſa 
narrow, that Antbea durſt not ſet her foot upon it, and was 
content, after long conſultation, to call the coach back, and 
with innumerable precautions, terrors, and lamentations, 
croſſed the brook. A 8171 WP en ee 
It was neceſſary, after this delay, to amend our pace, 
and directions were accordingly given to the coachman, 
when-Anthea informed us, that it was common for the axle 
to catch fire with a quick motion, and begged of me to 
look out every minute, leſt we ſhould all be conſumed. I 
was forced to obey, and gave her from time to time the 
oft ſolemn declarations that all was ſafe, and that I hoped 
/ ſhould reach the place without loſing our lives either 
| by fire or water, 7 Ib 


[> 
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Thus we paſſed on, over ways ſoft ** — with more 


or leſs ſpeed, but always with new vieifficades of anxiety. 


If the ground was hard, we were jolted ; if ſoft, we were 
ſinking. If we went faſt, we ſhould" be overturned ; if 


lowly, we ſhould never reach the place. At length! ſhe 
ſaw ſomething which ſhe called a cloud, and began to con- 
ſider that at that time of the year it frequently thundered. 
This ſeemed to be the capital terror, for after that the coach 
was ſuffered to move on; and no danger was thought too 
dreadful to be encountered, re ſhe could get into A 
houſe before the thunder. 


Thus our whole comerſaton paſſed in dangers, 7 1 


cares, and fears, and confolations, and ſtories of ladies 


dragged in the mire, forced to ſpend all the night on a 


heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt with lightning; and no 


ſooner had a hairbreadth eſcape ſet us free from one cala- | 


mity, but we were threatened with another. 


At length we reached the houſe” where we intended» to 
regale ourſelves, and I propoſed to Anthea the choice of a 


great number of diſhes, which the place, being well pro- 


vided for entertainment, happened to afford. She made 


ſome objection to every thing that was offered; one thing 
ſhe hated at that time of the year, another ſhe could not 
bear ſince ſhe had ſeen it ſpoiled at lady Fredibell's table, 


another ſhe was ſure' they could not dreſs at this houſe, and 


another ſhe could not touch without French ſauce. At 
laſt ſhe fixed her mind upon ſalmon, but there was no 


ſalmon in the houſe. It was however procured with great 


expedition, and when it came to the table ſhe found that 
her fright had taken away her ſtomach, which indeed ſhe 
thought no great loſs, for ſne could never believe that word 
thing at an inn could be cleanly got. | 

Dinner was now over, and the company propoſed, for 


I was now paſt the coridition of making overtures, that we - 
| ſhould purſue our original deſign of viſiting the gardens. 
Anthea declared that ſhe could not imagine what pleaſure” 
we expected from the fight of a few green trees and a little 
| gravel, and two or three pits of elear water; that for her 
part ſhe hated walking till the cool of the evening, and 
thought it very likely to rain; and again wiſhed that ſhe 
had ſtaid at home. We then reconciled ourſelves to our 


diſappointment, and began to talk on common ſubjects, 


— 


when Anthea told us, that fince we came to ſee gardens, ſhe ' 


would not hinder our Rs We all roſe, and walk- 


ed 


hop acroſs the way, which Anibea told us would certainly 
Eill her, if-ſhe ſhould happen to ſee him. 

Frogs, as it fell out, there were none; but when ve 
were within a furlong of the gardens, Antbes ſaw ſome 


7 
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ed through the eneloſures for ſome time, with, uo other 


trouble than the neceſſity of watching leſt a frog ſhould 


ſheep, and heard the wether clink his bell, which ſhe-was 


certain was not hung upon him for nothing, and therefore 


no aſſuranees nor entreaties ſhould prevail upon ber to go 

a ſtep farther; ſhe was ſorry to diſappoint the company, 

but her life was dearer to her than ceremony. xp. 
We came back to the inn, and Anthea now diſcovered 


that there was no time to be Joſt in returning, for the night 
would come upon us, and a thoufand misfortunes might 


happen: in the dark. The horſes were immediately hat- 
neſſed, and Antbea having wondered what could ſeduce her 
to ſtay ſo long was eager to ſet out. But we had now a 


new ſcene of terror, every man we ſaw was a robber, and 


we were ordered ſometimes to drive hard, leſt a traveller 


whom we ſaw behind ſhould overtake us; and ſometimes 


to ſtop, leſt we ſhould come up to him who was paſſing be- 
fore us. She alarmed many an honeſt man, by begging 
him to ſpare her life as he paſſed by the coach, and drew 


me into fiſteen quarrels with perſons who increaſed her 
Fright, by kindly ſtopping to inquire whether they could 


aſſiſt us. At laſt we came home, and ſhe told her company 


next day what a pleaſant ride ſhe had been taking. 


I ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not inquire of you what deduc- 
tions may be made from this narrative, nor what happineſs 


enn ariſe from the ſociety of that woman who miſtakes 


cowardice for elegance, and imagines all delicacy to conbiſt | 
in refuſing to be pleaſed./ 1 a 
1 AI am, Ke, 
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8 you have hitherto delayed the performance of the 
promiſe, by Which you gang vs reaſon to hope for 
another paper upon matrimony, I imagine. you deſirous of 
collecting more materiais than your own. experience, or 


obſervation, can ſupply ; and I ſhall therefore lay candidly - 


before you an account af my own entrance into the con- 
jagen ſtate. . ind T6; 57 2 . Ait OC . DEAF. 
I was about eight and twenty years old, when, having 
tried the diverſions, of the town till I began to be weary, 


2nd being awakened. into attention to more ſerious buli- 


neſs, by the failure of an attorney to whom I had im- 

- plicitly truſted the conduct of my fortune, I reſolved to 

take my eſtate into my own care, and methadiſe my 
whole life according to the ſtrifteſt rules of economi- 
Er, nr ithdldh rae W 
In purſuance of this ſcheme, I took leave of my acquain- 
tance, who diſmiſſed me with numberleſs jeſts upon my 


new ſyſtem; having firſt endeavoured to divert me from a 
deſign ſo little worthy of a; man of wit, by ridiculous ac- 


counts of the ignorance and 1 into which many 
had ſunk in their retirement, after having diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in taverns and playhouſes, and given hopes. of 


ribng to uncommon eminence among the gay part of man- 


kind. 


the death of my father, I found every thing in ſuch. con- 


fuſion, that, being ytterly without practice in buſineſs, 1 


had great difficulties to encounter in dinſentangling the 
a ang of my circumſtances ; they however gave way 
diligent application; and I perceived that the advantage 

— 4 P 8 . 0 
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When I came firſt into the country, which by a neglect 
not uncommon among young heirs, I had never ſeen ſince 


ͤ— 
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of keeping my own accounts would very much overbalance 
the time which they could require. „ 

I had now viſited my tenants,” ſurveyed my land, and re. 
paired the old houſe, which, for ſome years, had been run. 
ning to decay. Theſe proofs of pecuniary. wiſdom began 
to recommend me, as a ſober, judicious, thriving gentle. 
man, to all my graver neighbours. of the country, who ne- 
ver failed to celebrate my management in oppoſition to 
ag N and Latterawit, two ſmart fellows, who had eſtates 
in 

and then in a frolick, to take up their rents beforehand, 
debauch a milk-maid, make a feaſt for the village, and tell 
ſtories of their own intrigues, and then rode poſt back to 
town to ſpend their moe. 
It was donbtful, however, for ſome time, whether 1 
ſhould* be able to hold my reſolution; but a ſhort perſe- 
verance removed all ſuſpicions. I roſe every day in repu- 
tation, by the decency of my converfation, and the regu. 


larity of my conduct, and was mentioned with great regard 


the peace. = | e 
During the confuſion of my affairs, and the daily neceſ- 
ſity of viſiting farms, adjuſting contracts, letting leaſes, and 
ſuperintending repairs, I found very little vacuity in my 
life, and therefore had not many thoughts of marriage 
but, in a little while, the tumult of buſineſs ſubſided, 180 
the exact method which I had eftabliſhed enabled me to 
diſpatch my accounts with great facility. I had, therefore, 
now upon my hands the taſk of finding means to ſpend 12 
time, without falling back into the poor amuſements hic 
had hitherto indulged, or changing them for the ſports 
of the field, which I ſaw purſued with ſo much eagerneſs 
by the gentlemen of the country, that they were indeed 
the only pleaſures in which I could promiſe myſelf any 
HE TY OE TOE Age Eg POIs 
The inconvenience of this ſituation naturally difpoſed, 
me to wiſh for a companion, and the known value of my 
_ eſtate, with my reputation for frugality and prudence, eaſily 
gained me admiſſion into every famil 
that no inquiry was made after any other virtue, nor any 
teſtimonial neceſſary, but of my freedom from incum- 
brances, and my care of what they termed the main chance. 


at the aſſizes, as a man very fit to be put in commiſſion for 


I ſaw, not without indignation, the ea erneſs with which 


the daughters, wherever I came, were ſet out to ſhow ; of 
| | coul 


e ſame part of the kingdom, which they viſited nom 


y ; for I ſoon found 


AO „ _— — 
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could I conſider them in a ſtate much different from proſ- 
titution, when I found. them, ordered to play their airs. be- 
ſore me, and to exhibit by ſome ſeeming chance, ſpecimens. 
of their muſick, their work, or their houſewifery,; No 
ſooner was I placed at table, than the young lady was call - 
ed upon to pay me ſome civility. or other; nor could I find 
means of eſcaping, from either father or mother, ſome ae - 
count of their daughters excellencies, with a declaration 


that they were now leaving the world, and had no buſineſs 
on this. ſide the grave, but to fee their children happil) 
diſpoſed of; that ſhe whom I had been pleaſed to compli - 


ment at table was indeed the chief pleaſure of their age, 


ſo good, ſo dutiful, ſo great. a relief to her mamma in 


the care of the houſe, and ſo much her papa's favourite 
for her cheerfulneſs and wit, that it would be with the 
laſt reluctance that they ſhould part; but to a worthy 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, whom they might often 
viſit, they would not ſo far conſult their on gratifica-. 


tion, as to refuſe her; and their tenderneſs. ſhould be 


ſhewn in her fortune, wheneyer a ſuitable ſettlement , was 


propoled. _- 


As I knew theſe oyertures not to proceed from any pre- 


ference of me before another equally rich, I could not but 


look with pity on young perſons. condemned to be ſet to 


auction, and made cheap by injudicious commendations; 


for how could they know themſelves offered and rejected a 


hundred times, without ſome loſs of that ſoft elevation, and 
maiden dignity, ſo neceſſary to the completion of female 
excellence? N ; 


I ſhall not trouble you with a hiſtory of the ſtratagems ; 
practiſed upon my judgment, or the allurements tried upon 


my heart, which, if, you have, in any part of your life, 


been acquainted with rural politicks, you will eafily con - 
ceive. Their arts have no great variety, they think nothing 


worth their care but e e ſuppoſing its influence 
the ſame upon all the world, ſeldom endeavour to deceive, 
by any other means than falſe coinputations. 


I will not deny that, by hearing myſelf loudly commended 
for my diſcretion, I began to ſet ſome value upon my cha- 


racter, and was -unwilling to loſe my credit by marrying. 
for love. I therefore reſolved to know. the fortune of the 
lady whom I ſhould addreſs, before I enquired after her 
wit, denn ß ̃ — “ ui Ge et 
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This determination led me to Mitiffa, the dauglmtet öf 
Chryſophilus, whoſe perſon was at Icaſt without deformity, 
and whoſe manners were” free from reproach, as the had 
been brett up at à diftarice from all common temptations. 
To Mitiſſa therefore I obtained leave from her parents to 

ay my court, and was referred by her again to her father, 
whofe direction ſhe was reſolved to follow. The queſtion 
then was, only, what fhould be ſettled. The old gentle- 
man made an enormous demand, with which I refuſed to 
comply. Mitiſſa was ordered to exert her powet; ſhe told 
me, that if 1 could refuſe her papa, I had no love for her; 
that ſhe was an nnhappy creature, and that I was à perff- 

dious man; then ſhe burſt into tears, and fell into fits. 
All this, as I was no paſſionate lover, had little effect. She 
next refuſed to fee me, and becauſe I thought myſelf obliged 
to write in terms of diſtreſs, they had once = 7 of ſtary- 
ing me into meaſutes ; bur fitiditlg me inflexible, the father 
complied with my propoſal, and told me he liked me the 
more for being ſo good at a bargain. | 
I was now married to Mitifſa, and was to experience 
the happineſs of a match made without paſſion. Mitifk 
ſoon forered, that ſhe was equally pradent with myſelf, 
and had taken a huſband only to be at her own command, 
and ro have a chariot at Ker own, call. She brought 
with her an old maid recommended by her mother, who 
taught her all the arts of domeſtick management, and was, 
on every occaſion, her chief agent and directreſs. They 
ſoon invented one reaſon or other, to quarrel with all my 
> ſervants, and either prevailed on me to turn them away, or 
treated them fo ill, that they left me of themſelves, and 
always ſupplied their places with ſome brought from m 
wife's relations. Thus they eſtabliſhed a family, over whic 
I had no authority, and which was in a perpetual confpi- 
racy againſt me; for Mitiſſa conſidered herſelf as having a 
ſeparare intereſt, and thought nothing her bwn, but what 
ſhe laid up without my knowledge. For this reaſon ſhe 
brought me falſe accounts of the expences of the houſe, 
joined with my tenants in complaints of hard times, and 
y means of a ſteward of her own, took rewards for ſoli- 
oiting abatements of the rent. Her great hope is to out- 
live me, that ſhe may enjoy what ſhe has thus accumulated, 
and therefore ſhe is always contriving ſome improvements 
of her jointure land, and once tried e an in- 
junction to hinder me from felling timber upon it for re- 
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rairs. Her father and mother affiſt her in her project, and 
are frequently hinting-that ſhe is 311 uſed; and reproacking 
e ee 


huſbands. 4 is $7 445 
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— Ping on their reeds; the ſhepherds gu); 

Nor fear — ambuſh, nor ſ{ulpe& a 2 1 Port. 

THERE is ſcarceiy any ſpecies of poetry that has allured 
more readers, or excited more writers, than the paſto- 


ral. It is generally pleafing, becauſe it entertains the mind 


with repreſentations of ſcenes familiar to almoſt every ima- 
gination, and to which all can equally judge whether they 
are well deſcribed. It exhibits a life, to which we have 


"1 


been always accuſtomed to aſſociate peace, and leiſure, and 


innocence : and thæefore we readily ſet open the heart for 


the admiſſion of its images, which contribute to drive away 


cares and perturbations, and ſuffer ourſelves, without re- 
liſtance, to be tranſported to elyſian regions, where we are 
to meet with Es joy, and plenty, aud contentment ; _ 


where every gale whiſpers pleaſure, and every ſhade pro- 
miſes repoſe. » _ 5 „ 48 
It has been maintained by ſome, who love to talk of 


what they do not know, that paſtoral is the moſt ancient 


poetry; and indeed, fince it is probable that poetry is near- 


Such; Sir, was my ſituation for feven years, till at laſt 
patience was exhauſted, and having one day invited her 
father io my houſe, I laid the ſtate of my affairs before 
him, detected my wife in ſeveral of her fraud, turned out 


* 


— 


ly of the fame antiquity with rational nature, and fnee the 


life of the firſt, men was certainly tural, we may reaſonably 


conjecture, that, as their ideas would neceſſarily be bor- 


rowed from thoſe objects with which they were acquainted, 


their compoſures, being filled [chiefly with ſuch/thoughits 


on the viſible creation as muſt occur to the firſt obſerven, 


were paſtoral hymns, like thoſe which Milton introduces 
the original pair finging, in the day of innocence, to the 
praſe then Mae. e bonds ee 

For the ſame reaſon that paſtoral poetry was the firſt 
employment of the human imagination, it is generally the 
firſt literary amuſement of our minds. We have ſeen fields, 
and meadows, and groves, from the time that our eyes 
opened upon life; and are pleaſed with birds, and brooks, 
and breezes, much earlier than we engage among the ac- 
tions and paſſions of mankind. We are therefore delight- 
ed with rural pictures, becauſe we know the original at 
an age when our curioſity can be very little awakened, by 
deſcriptions of courts which we never-beheld, or repreſen- 

tations of paſſion which we never felt. 
be ſatisfaction received from this kind of writing not 
only begins early, but laſts long; we do not, as we ad- 
vance into the intellectual world. throw it away among 
other childiſh amuſements and paſtimes, but willingly re- 
turn to it in any hour of indolence and relaxation. The 
images of true paſtoral have always the power of exciting 
delight, becauſe the works of nature, from which they are 
drawn, have always the ſame order and beauty, and con- 
tinue to force themſelves upon our thoughts, being at once 


obvious to the moſt, careleſs regard, and more than ade- 


quate to the ſtrongeſt reaſon, and ſevereſt contemplation. 
Our inclination to ſtillneſs and tranquillity is ſeldom much 
leflened by long. knowledge of the buſy. and tumultuary 
part of the world. In childhood we turn our thoughts to 
the country, as to the regions of pleaſur; we' recur to it 
in old aye as a port of reſt, and perhaps with that ſecon- 
dary and adventitious gladneſs, which every man feels on 


reviewing thoſe places, or recollecting thoſe occurrences, 


that contributed to his youthful enjoyments, and bring/him 
back to the prime of life, when the world was gay with 
the bloom of novelty, when mirth wantoned at his fide, 


and hope ſparkled before him. 


The ſenſe of this univerſal pleaſure has invited - number 
without number to try their ſkill in paſtoral — 
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which they have generally ſucceeded: after the manner of 9 


other imitators, tranſmitting the ſame images in the ſame: 
combination from one to another, till he that reads the 
title of a poem, may gueſs at the whale ſeries of the com- 
poſition; nor will a man, after the peruſal of! thouſands of 
theſe performances, find his knowledge enlarged with a 
ingle view of nature not produced before, or his imagi- 


nation amuſed with any new application of thoſe views to 


F 1c pug 01 He nn pine Mg en en cnet 
The range of paſtoral is indeed narrow, for though na- 
ture itſelf, philoſophically eonſidered, be inexhauſtible, yet 
its general effects on the eye and on the ear are uniform, 
and incapable of much variety of deſcription. e can- 
not dwell upon the minuter diſtinctions, by which one 
ſpecies differs from another, without departing from that 
ſimplicity of grandeur which fills. the imagination; nor 


diſſect the latent qualities of things, without loſing its ge- 
neral power of gratifying every mind by recalling its con- 
ceptions. However, as each age makes ſome diſcoveries} 


and thoſè diſcoveries are by degrees generally known, as 
new plants or modes of culture are introduced, and by little 
and little become common, paſtoral might receive, from 
time to time, mall augmentationg, and exhibit once in a 
_ century a ſcene ſomewhat varie. 
But paſtoral ſubjects have been often, like others, taken 


into the hands of thoſe that were not qualified to adorn 


| them, men to whom the face of nature was ſo little known, 


that they have drawn it only after their own imagination, 
and changed or diſtorted her features, that their portraits 
might appear ſomething more than ſervile copies from their 
palette . ůãù́m oe “ er 
Not only the images of rural life, but the occaſions on 
which they can be properly produced, are few and general. 
The ſtate of a man confined to the employments and plea- 
ſures of the country, is ſo little diverſified, and expoſed to 
ſo few of thoſe accidents which produce perplexities, ter- 
rors, and ſurpriſes, in more complicated tranfaQtions, that 


he can be ſhewn but ſeldom in ſuch circumſtances as attract 
eurioſity. His ambition is without policy, and his love 


without intrigue. He has no complaints to make of his ri- 
val, but that he: is richer than himſelf; nor any diſaſters to 
lament, but a cruel miſtreſs, or a bad harveſt. 
The conviction of the neceſſity of ſome new ſource o 
pleaſure induced Sannazarius to remove the ſcene from the 
PS Mp. 2 EW rn om 


\ 


Helges or 
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fields to the ſea, to ſubſtitute fiſhermen for ſhe 1 
derive his ſentiments from the piſcatory life ; — which he 
has been cenſured by ſucceeding oriticks, becauſe the fea 
is an object of terror, and by no means proper to amuſe 
the mind and lay the 8 alleep- Againſt this objec- 
tion he might be 40a 4 the 'eltabliſhed- maxim, that 
the poet has a right to ſelect his images, and is no more 
obliged to ſhew the ſea in a ſtorm, than the land under an 
inundation; but may diſplay all the pleaſures, and conceal 
the dangers of the water, as he may lay his ſhepherd under 
a ſhady beech, without giving him an ague, fr. letting A 
| wild beaſt looſe upon him. 

There are, however, two defects inthe piſcatory: eclogue, 
which perhaps cannot be ſupplied. The ſea, though in 
hot countries it is conſidered / — thoſe who live, like Sanna- 
zariut, upon the coaſt, as a place of pleaſure and diverſion, 
has notwithſtanding much leſs variety than the land, and 
therefore will be — exhauſted by a deſcriptive writer, 
When he has once 'ſhewn the ſun riſing or ſetting upon it, 
curled its waters with the vernal breeze, rolled the waves 
in gentle ſucceſſion to the ſhore, and enumerated the fiſh 
ſporting in the ſhallows, he has nothing remaining but what 
is common to all other poetry, the complaint * = 
a a drowned lover, or the — — of a fiſher 1 

s are refuſed, and Mycon 

" Another obſtacle to the — reception of this kind of 
| poetry, is the ignorance of 1 maritime pleaſures, in which 
the greater part — mankind mutt always live. To all the 
inland inhabitants of every region, the ſea is only known 
as an immenſe diffuſion of waters, over which men pals 
from one country to another, and in which life is fre- 
quently Joſt. They have, therefore, no opportunity of 
tracing in their own thoughts, the deſcriptions of windi 
ſhores, and calm bays, nor can look on the poem in which 
they are mentioned, with other ſenſations than on 2 40 
chart, or the metrical geography of Dionyſus. | 

This defect Sannazaritis was hindered from ponies 
by writing in a learned language to readers generally ac- 
quainted with the works of nature; but if he had made 
his attempt in any vulgar tongue, he would ſoon have diſ- 
covered how vainly he had endeavoured to make that loved, 
which was not underſtood. 

I am afraid it will not be found eaſy to improve the paſ- 
_ of antiquity, by any RT 8 

| ur 
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Our Ml one, may indeed differ from thaſe of Virgil 


as an En If. of an Italian en} fr in ſome 182 | 


U 2. om ancient life ; but as nature is in 
loch countries * the ſame, and 6 has to do 
rather with the paſſions of men, which ew 5 iform, than 
their cuſtoms, Which are changeable, the varieties, which 
time or place can fyrniſh, will be inconſiderable: and 
ſhall endeavour to they, i in the next paper, how little thi 


latter ages have contributed to the N ment of the tuly 
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N writing or ju og PRE poetry, either the a 
be thors — oriticks " latter ane em to have” 205 
ſufficient. regard, to, the Wien left us by antiquity, by 
have entangled, th N with ME, d1 thculties, | 
advanci Principles, which + haying, 880 indation in th 
nature of things, are wholly to de rejected from a ſpecic, 
of — in d e al pong PE. PO 
6 ; 

It is uſers necefl to enquire after fone mote hf dif 
tint and exact idea of this kind of Wong e 
think, be eaſily found in the pete n "of el, f 
whoſe opinion it will not. appear very, ſafe to depart, if we 
conſider that, every advantage of nature, and of 2 
concurred to complete his Fe that he was bo 
with great accuracy and ſeverity 0 f judgments enli ghtened 
with all the learning of one of the brig 
belliſhed with the 3 ug the 5 n 2 2 that he 
employed his powers rather in improvifig; than inven 
and Ine have endeayoured to recompen ning 


want of FRO by d that, taking Theoeritus for 
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bis N ks. found, paſtoral far dvinced fh aft pet 
2 1d that having. ſo great 4 rival, he muſt have Pro. 
d with, unc mon caution, 
if 05 ſearch. Writings of Virgil, ! for the true defini. 
tion. of a paſtoral, it will be found a poem in which's 
ion o N 4s hind by its. Need. upon' a country 
W atſoever therefore may, accordit to the common 25 
of things, happen in the country, BAY. 2 afford r for 
a paſtoral poet. | 
In this definition it will 1 $76 occur to chölk ho 
are verſed in the writings of the modern criticks, that there 
is no mention of the golden age. I cannot indeed eafi] 
diſcover why it is thought neceſſary to refer deſcriptions. f 
a rural ſtate to remote times, nor can I perceive that 
any writer has conſiſtently ee the Arcadian manners 
and ſentiments. The only, rea that I have, xead, on 
which this rule has been 17 is, that, acco e to 
the cuſtoms of modern life, it is improbable that ſhepherds 
ſhould be capable of harmonious'numbers, or delicate ſen- 
timents; and therefore the reader muſt exalt his ideas of 
the paſtoral character, by carrying his thoughts back. to the 
age in which the dire of herds and flocks was the employ- 
ment of the wiſeſt and greateſt men. 
Theſe reaſoners ſeem to have been led into their hypo- 
theh 8. „ by: conlidering p aftoral,! not in general, as a repre- 
nation of rural 50d & and cott ntly as exhibiting 
the ideas and ſentimen "of thofe,” whoeyer _—y EW to 
whom the country * affords pleaſute ot employment, but 
; 25 uy 7 logs, or natratiye' of men a ually tending | 
cep d bußeck in the loweſt and moſt laborious offices; 
hee _ ths teadily concluded, fince chataters 
uſt, neceſſarily. be preſerved, that either the ſentiments 
muſt. Hnk to the level of the ſpeakers, or the ſpeakers muſt 
raiſed to the heiglit of the ſentiments. 5 | 
63 In conſequence of theſe original errors, 2 "thouſand os. 
cepta have been given, which have only contributed to per- 
plex and confourid. Some have thought it neceſſary that 
N imaginary manners of the golden age ſhould be univer- 
15 preſerved, and have therefore believed, that nothing 


more could be admitted in paſtoral, than lilies and roſes, 
and rocks and ftieams, among which are heard the gentle 
whiſpers of chaſte fondneſs, or the ſoft complaints of amor- 
ous impatience. In paſtoral, as in other writings, chaſtity 


of ſentiment ought doubtleſs to be obſerved, and purity of 
manners 


eg r NN Sem 469 ; 
manners to be repreſented; not becauſe the poet is con- 
fined to the images of the golden age, bet becauſe; having 

the ſubject in his pn choice, he ought always to conſult 

Fine e eg EO, orot 


_ "Theſe advocates D prins - 


5 750 not very conſiſtent With their general plan; for they 
qty ng "ay # 4 5 11 * . 3 , , . 
telt us, that, to Tupport”*the character of the ſhepherd; it 


is proper that all refinement ſhould be avoided, and that 
ſome ſlight inſtances, of ignorance ſhould be interſperſed. 
Thus the ſhepherd in Virgil is ſuppoſed to have forgot the 
name of Anaximander, and in Pope the term'Zodiack'is too 
hard for a ruſtick apprehenſion. But if we place our ſhep- 
herds in their primitive condition, we may give them 
learning among their other qualiſications ; and if we ſuffer 
them to allude at all to things of later exiſtence, which, 
perhaps, cannot with any great propriety be allowed, there 
can be no danger of making them ſpeak with too much ac 
curacy, ſince they converſed with divinities; aud tranſmit- 
ted to ſucceeding ages the arts of life. '. © : 
Other e he mean and deſpicable condition 


11 f 


of a ſhepherd always before them, conceive it neceſſary to 
degrade the language of paſtoral by obſolete terms and ruſ- 
tick words, which they very learnedly calf Dorick, without 
reſlecting, that they thus became authors of a mangled 
dialect, which no human being ever could have ſpoken, 
that they may as well refine the ſpeech” as the ſenti- 
ments of their perſonage, and that none of the jncon- 
ſiſtencies which they endeavour to avoid, is greater than 
that of joining elegance of thought with coarſeneſs of die- 
tion. Spenſer begins one of bis paſtorals with ſtudied 

_ barbarleyy e ene wow et rg doo Pf 
Diggon Duvie, I bid her good-day : 
| Or Dine het . er L 2 & Atte con 
Dix: Her was her while it was day- light, 


* 


[ 


What will the reader imagine to be the ſubject on which 
ſpeakers like theſe exerciſe: their eloquence ? Will he not 
be ſomewhat diſappointed, when he finds them met toge- 
ther to condemn. the corruꝑtions of the chutch of Rome? 
Surely, at the ſame time that a ſhepherd learns theology, he 
may gain ſome acquaintance with his native language. 
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| Paſtoral admits of all ranks X'; perſons be becauſe 1 5 
of all ranks inbabit the country. It 
fore, on account of the . neceſſa 68 5 intro- 
duced, any elevation or delicacy of e thoſe gow | 
only are improper, which, not, owing, their. original. to 
in V obj ects, are | wat e Such AM. the, AY. 
n Virgil, en 


None ſei ſcio quid fit Amer, duris in on FAG . 
, aut Rhodope, aut extremi 2 r 
ec 3 noftri fuerum, nec c ſanguinis, 4. | eh 
I know thee; Love, i defarts thou ere bred, m4 Shia 
And at the dugs of ſavage typers:fed;1 ige 
Alien of Nr . of the ee . 3. Denn 


which Pope endeavouring to. copy. Was + carried, to. fill 
greater impropriety: 1117 "00 


* 110 


aft eee ; main, 
— ain; 
Thou wert from 's burning en torn : 


e. e 


Sentiment like theſe, 28 they have no FOR" in nature, 

are indeed of little value in any poem; but in paſtoral they 
are particularly liable to cenſure, becauſe it wants that ex- 

3 above common life, which. in tragick or heroick 

writings often reconciles us to . fights and Garing 
res. 

Paſtoral bein g the ebene of a an aftion or paſſion, by 
its effefts upon a country life, has nothing liar but its con- 
finement to rural i imagery, without which it ceaſes to be 

aſtoral. This is its true characteriſlick, and this it cannot 
Joſe by any dignity of. ſentiment, or beauty of diction. 
The Pollio of Virgil, with all its elevation, is a compoſi- 
tion truly bucolick, though rejected by the criticks ; for all 
the images are either taken from the country; or from the 
religion of the age common to all parts of the empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more difputable kind, be- 
cauſe though the ſcene lies in the country, the ſong being 
religious and hiſtorical, had been no leſs ted to any 
other audience or place. Neither can it well be defended 

a fiction, for the introduction of a god ſeems to imply 
Fre golden age, and yet he ae to many ſubſequent 

(raulactions 
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tranſactions, and mentions Gallus the poct's contempo- 
rary. a | 6 
I ſeems neceſſary to the perfection of this poem, that 


the occaſion which is ſuppoſed to produce it, be at leaſt not 
inconſiſtent with a country life, or leſs likely to intereſt 
thoſe who have retired into places of ſolitude and quiet, 
than the more buſy parts of mankind. It is therefore im- 
proper to give the title of a paſtoral to verſes, in which the 
ſpeakers, after the flight mention of their flocks, fall to 


complaints of errors in the church, and corruptions in the _ 


government, or to lamentations of the death of ſame illuſ- 
trious perſon, whom, when once the poet has called a 
ſhepherd, he has no longer any labour upon his hands, 
but can make the clouds weep, and lilies wither, and the 
_ hang their heads, without art or lea 


harveſts. Theſe who paſs their days in retreats diſtant 
from the theatres of buſineſs, are always leaſt likely to hur- 
ry their imagination with publick affairs. fo 


The facility of treating actions or n in the paſtoral | 


ſtyle, has incited many writers, from whom more judg- 
ment might have been expected, to put the ſorrow or the 


joy which the occaſion required into the mouth of Daphne 


or of Thyrſis, and as one abſurdity muſt naturally be ex- 


pected to make way for another, they have written with 


an utter difregard both of life and nature, and filled; their 
productions with mythological alluſions, with incredible 
fictions, and with ſentiments which neither paſſion nor rea- 
ſon could have dictated, ſince the change which religion has 
made in the whole ſyſtem of the world, © 


— 


ning genius or 


ſtudy. | | 5 e ts SG 
It is part of Claudianꝰs character of his ruſtick, that he 
computes his time not by the fucceſſion of conſuls, but of 
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Auream quiſqui: mediocritatem 
Dizi, tutus cart abſoleti ! — 
Fendlhus tust, caret e :s eee ee 
5 : Wk Sobrius auld, 25% oe" Hou, 
The man within the golden mean, 
Who. can his boldeſt wiſh contain, 
Securely views the rvin'd cell, 4 
Where ſordid want and ſorrow dwell ; 2 705 
And in himſelf ſerenely great, IO eber 
Declines an ex jed room of ſtate. 8 FRANC18,. 


MON many parallels which men of imagination 
| have drawn between the natural and moral ſtate of 
the world, it has been obſerved that happineſs, as well as 
virtue, conſiſts in mediocrity; that to avoid every extreme 
is neceſſary, even to him who has no other care than to 
- paſs through the preſent ſtate with caſe and ſafety ; and 
that the middle path is the road of ſecurity, on either fide 
of which are not only the pitfals of vice, but the preci- 


- pices of ruin. TGT | var eel pale! 
Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, pirger Agios, 
Mediscrity is befl, has been long conſidered as an univerſal 
principle, extended through the whole compaſs of life and 
nature. The experience of every age ſeems to have given 
it new confirmation, and to ſhew that nothing, however 
ſpecious or alluring, is purſued with propriety, or enjoyed 
with ſafety, beyond certain limite. 
Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be conſidered 
zs the moſt ſolid and durable of all terreſtrial advantages, 
are found, when they exceed the middle point, to draw 
the poſſeſſor into many calamities, eaſily avoided by others 
that have been leſs bountifully enriched' or adorned, We 
fee every day women periſh with infamy, by having been 
too willing to ſet their beauty to ſhew, and others, though 
not with equal guilt or miſery, yet with very ſhaxp remorſe, 
languiſhing in decay, — and e having 
rated their youthful charms at too high a price. And, in- 
deed, if the opinion of Bacon be thought to deſerve much 
regard, very few ſighs would be vented for eminent and 
uperlative elegance of form; ( for beautiful women, 
75 he, „ ate ſeldom of any great accompliſhments, be- 


c cauſe 


* 


S 
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© cauſe they, for the woſt part, ſtudy N WA 19s 
« than virtue.” 
Health and vigour, and; a: happy conſtitution of ae cor- 
oreal frame, are of abſolute neceſſity to the enjoyment of 
the comforts, and to the performance of the duties of life, 
and requiſite in yet a greater meaſure, to the accompliſh- 


ment of any thing illuſtrious or diſtinguiſhed ; yet even 


theſe, if we ean judge by their apparent conſequences, are 
ſometimes not very 8 to thoſe on whom; they are 
moſt liberally. beſtowed. They that frequent the chambers 
of the ſick, — generally find! the ſharpeſt pains, and moſt 


ſtubborn maladies, among them whom. confidence; of the 
force of nature formerly betrayed to negligence and irre- 


gularity; and that ſuperfluity of ſtrength, which was at 


once their boaſt and their ſnare, has often, in the latter part 
of life, no other effect than ates it continues them. long i in 


impotence and anguiſh.,- 0 

Theſe giſts of nature are, however, always bleſſings. in 
themſelves, and to be acknowledged with gratitude to him 
that gives them; fince they are, in their regular and legi- 
timate effects, productive of happineſs, and prove perni- 
cious only by voluntary corruption or idle negligence. And 
as there is little danger of purſuing them with too much 
ardour or an * becauſe no ſkill or diligence can hope to 

procure them, uncertainty of their influence upon our 
lives is mentioned, not to depreciate their real value, but 
to repreſs the diſeontent and envy to which the want of 
them often gives occaſion in thoſe who do not enough ſuſ- 
pect their on frailty, nor conſider how much leſs is the 


calamity of not poſſeſing * bee 1 of not uſing 


them aright. 

Of al thoſe things that make us faparine 1 to others, there 
is none ſo much within the reach of our endeavours as 
riches, nor any thing more eagerly or conſtantly deſired. 
Poverty is an eyil always in our view, an evil complicated 
with ſo many cireuml 
that every man is ſtudious to avoid it. Some degree of 
riches is therefore required, that we may be exempt from 
the gripe of neceſſity; when this purpoſe is once attained, 


we naturally wiſh for more, that the evil which is regard- 


ed with ſo much horror, may be yet at a greater diſtance 


from us; as he that has once felt or dreaded the — 1 


# ſavage, will not be at reſt; 1 EY are parted 


— 


ances of uneaſineſs and vexation, 
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| 1 may take away all poſſibility of a fecond 
Attack. | ER 146135 3; 
To this point, if fear be not unreafonably ' indulged, 
Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuſe to extend his medio. 
erity? But it almoſt always happens, that the man who 
ows rich, changes his notions of poverty, ſtates his wants 
: ſome new meaſure, and from flying the enemy that pur- 
ſued him, bends his endeavours to overtake thoſe whom he 
ſees before him. The power of gratifying his appetites 
Increaſes their demands; a thouſand wiſhes crowd in upon 
him, importunate to be ſatisfied, and'vanity and ambition 
open proſpects to deſire, which till grow wider, as they | 
are more contemplated. © To > WH 
Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds; an 
eagerneſs for increaſe of poſſeſſions deluges the foul, and 
we (ink into the gulphs of inſatiability, only becauſe we do 
not ſufficiently conſider, that all real need is very ſoon ſup- 
plied, and all real danger of its invaſion eaſily precluded 
that the claims of vanity, being without limits, muſt be 
denied at haſt; and that the pain of repreſſing them is 
leſs pungent before they have been long accuſtomed to 
compliance. | * ep gy e e 
Whoſoever ſhall look heedfully upon thoſe who are emi- 
nent for their riches, will not think their condition ſuch as 
that he ſhould hazard his quiet, and much leſs his virtue, 
to obtain it. For all that great wealth generally gives above 
a moderate fortune, is more room for the ti ea- 
price, and more privi for ignorance and vice, a'quicker 
wn ger of — a — circle of voluptuouſ- 
nes. een Rain 0 > Nins 
There is one reaſon ſeldom remarked which makes riches 
leſs defirable. Too much wealth is very frequently the oc- 
caſion of poverty. He whom the wantonneſs of abun- 
dance has once ſoftened,” eafily ſinks into neglect of his 
affairs; and he that thinks he can afford to be negligent, is 
not far from being poor. He will ſoon be involved in 
perplexities, which his inexperience will render unſur- 
mountable; he will fly for help to thoſe whoſe intereſt it 
is that he ſhould be more diſtrefſed, and will be at laſt torn 
to pieces by the vultures that always hover over fortunes 
When the plains of India were burnt up by a long con- 
tinuance of drought, Hamet and Raſchid, two —_ 
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ing ſhepherds, faint with thirſt, ſtood at che common 
boundary of their grounds, with their flocks' and herds 
anting round them, and in ge diſtrefs prayed 
For water. On a ſudden the air was becalmed, the” birds 
ceaſed to chirp, and the flocks to bleat. Phey turned their 
eyes every way, and faw a being of mighty ſtatute ad- 
yancing through the valley, whom "they kriew upon "his 
nearer approach to be the Genius of diſtribution. In one 
hand he held the ſheaves of plenty; and in the other the 
ſabre of deſtruQtion. The thepherds ſtood trembling, and 
would have retired before him ; but he called to them with 
a voice gentle as the breeze that plays in the evening 
among the ſpices of Sabæa; « Fly not from your benefac- 
« tor, children of the duſt! I am come to offer you gifts, 
« which only your own folly can make vain. Lou here 
« pray for water, and water I will beſtow; let me know 
« with how much you will be fatisfied : ſpeak not raſhly ; 
« conſider, that of whatever can be enjoyed by the body, - 
« exceſs is no leſs dangerous than ſcarcity. When you re- 
member the pain of thirſt, do not forget the danger of 
% ſuffocation. Now, Hamet, tell me your requeſt.” © , 
« O Being, kind and beneficent,” ſays Hamet, « let thine 
« eye pardon my confuſion. I entreat a little brook, which 
„ in ſummer ſhall never be dry; and in winter never overs . 
« flow,” ( It is granted,” replies the Genius; and im- 
mediately he opened the ground with his ſabre, and a foun- 
tain bubbling up under their feet ſcattered its rills over the 
meadows ; 3 flowers renewed their fragrance, the trees 
E reener foliage, and the flocks and herds quenched 
Fre ct cc 585 i de 
Then turning to Raſchid, the Genius invited him like- 
wiſe to "offer his petition. © 1 requeſt,” ſays Raſchid, 
*« that thou wilt turn the Ganges through my grounds, 
„with all his waters, and all their inhabitants.” Hamet 
was ſtruck with the greatneſs of his neighbour's ſenti- 
ments, and ſecretly repined in his heart, thit he had not, 
made the ſame petition before him; when the Genius 
ſpoke, «Raſh man, be not inſatiable ! remember; to thee 
« that is nothing which thou canſt not uſe; and how are 
« thy wants greater than the wants of Hamet ?” Naſchid 
repeated his deſire, and pleaſed himſelf with the mean - 
pearance that Hamet would make in the preſence of the 
proprietor of the Ganges. The Genius then retired to- 
wards the river, and the two ſhepherds ſtood waiting the - 
; | E event, 


# 
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event. As Raſchid was looking with contempt upon his 
neighbour,. on à ſudden was heard the roar of torrents, 
and they found by the mighty ſtream that the mounds of 
the Ganges were broken. The flood rolled forward into 
the lands of Raſchid, his plantations were torr up, his 
flocks. overwhelmed, he was ſwept, away before it, and a 


| crocodile devoured him, 7! Gellar Aw r py 

| 5 ; | 
Nun. 39. TuzsDar,:Fuly 31, 1750. 

Jill bene nupta mars. Avbonws, 


= 12 Unbleſt, ill doom d to wed with miſery. 


che ſubject of compaſſion to medical writers, becauſe 
their conſtitution. of body is ſuch, that every ſtate of life 
brings its 7 diſeaſes ; they are placed according to 
the proverb between, Scylla and Charybdis, with no other 
choice than of dangers equally formidable; and whether, 
they embrace marriage, or determine upon a ſingle life, are 
expoſed, in conſequence of their choice, to ſickneſs, mi- 
ſery, and death. eee e eee e 
It were to be wiſhed that ſo great a degree of natural in- 
felicity might not be increaſed by adventitious and artifi- 
cial miſeries; and that beings whoſe beauty we cannot be- 
hold without admiration, and whoſe delicacy we cannot 
contemplate without tenderneſs, might be ſuffered to enjoy 
every alleviation of their ſorrows. But, however it has 
happened, the cuſtom of the world ſeems to have been 
formed in a kind of conſpiracy againſt them, though it 
does not appear but they had themſelves an equal ſhare in 
its 1 and preſcriptions which by whom ſoever 
they were begun, are now of long continuance, and by 
conſequence of great authority, ſeem to have almoſt er- 
cluded them from content, in whatſoever condition they 
ſhall paſs their lives. e No oo e | 


t condition of the” feinale' fox his been frequent 


If they refuſe the ſociety of men, and continue in that 
ſtate which is reaſonably ſuppoſed to place happineſs moſt 
in their own power, they ſeldom give thoſe that regs 
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their converſation, any exalted notions of the bleffing"of 
liberty; for Whether it be that they are angry to fee with 
what inconſiderate rr "other heedleſs females ruſh 
into ſlavery;” or with what abſurd vanity the married ladies 


| 


boaſt the change of their condition, and - condemn che he- 


roines who endeavour to aſſert the natural dignity of their 
ſex; whether they ate conſcious that like barren countries 
they are free, only becauſe they were never thought to 


deſerve the trouble of à conqueſt, or imagine that their 


ſincerity is not always unſufpected, when they declare 
their contempt of men; it is certain, that they generally 
appear to have ſome great and inceſſant cauſe of uneaſineſs, 
and that many of them have at laſt been perſuaded, by 
powerful rhetoricians, to try the life which” they had | ſo 


long contemned, and put on the bridal orhaments at a time 


when they leaſt became then ©" 


What ate the real cauſes of the impatience which tbe 


ladies diſcover in a virgin ſtate, T ſhall perhaps take ſome 


other oceaſion to examine.” That it is not to be envied for 
its happitiefs, appears from the ſolicitude with which it is 


avoided 3 from the opinion unwerfally prevalent among the 
ſex, that no woman continbes long in it but becauſe the is 


not invited to forſake it 3 from the diſpoſition always ſhewn | 
to treat old maids as the refuſe of che world; and from 


the 8 with which it is often quitted' at laſt, by 
thoſe whoſe experience has enabled them to Judge at lei- 
ſure, and decide with authority, © TON 
Vet ſuch is life, that whatever is propoſed, it is much 
eaher to find reaſons for reſecting than embracing. Mar- 


riage, though a certain ſecurity from the reproach and ſoli- 


tude of antiquated virginity, has yet, as it is uſually con- 
ducted, many diſadvantages, that take away much from 
the pleaſure which e promiſes, and might afford, if 
pleaſures and pains were honeſtly ſhared, and mutual con- 
fidence inviolably preſerved. © warts e gs 


The miſeries, indeed, which many ladies ſuffer under 
conjugal vexations, are to be conſidered” with great pity,” 


becauſe their huſbands are often not taken by them as ob- 


jets of affection, but forced upon them by authority and | 
violence, or by perſuaſion and importunity, equally reſiſt- 
leſs'when urged by thoſe whom they have been always ac- 


cuſtomed to reverence and oy and it very ſeldom ap- 
pears that thoſe: who are thus d 


eſpotick in the diſpoſal of 
their children, pay any regard to their domeſtick a cert 


= _ 
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ſonal felicity, or think it ſo much to be inquired whether 
they will be happy, as whether they will be ficht. 
It may be urged, in extenustion of this crime, which 
Fare, eg any other reſpect to be numbered with rob. 
bers and aſſaſſins, frequently commit, that, in their eſti- 
mation, riches and happineſs are equivalent terms. They 
have paſſed their lives with no other wiſh than that of add- 
ing acre to acre, and filling one bag after another, and 
imagine the advantage of a daughter ſufficiently conſidered, 
when they have ſecured; her à large jointure, and given 
her reaſonable expectations of liying in the midſt of thoſe 
2 with which ſhe had ſeen her father and mother 
cipg.their e.. + ord wade jo m 164 be 

There is an :conomical oracle receiyed zmong the pru- 
dential part of the world, which adviſes fathers 1% marry 
their daughters, left they ſhould marry them/elves;, by, which I 
ſuppoſe it, is implied, that women left: to their own con- 
. duct, generally unite themſelyes with ſuch partners 28 can 
contribute, very little to their felicity. Who was the author 
of this maxim, or with what, intention it was originally 
uttered, I have not yet diſcovered; but imagine that how- 
ever ſolemnly it may be tranſmitted, or however implicitly 
received, it can confer no authority which nature — de- 
nied, it cannot licenſe Titius to be unjuſt, leſt Caia ſhould 
be imprudent ; nor give right to impriſon for life, leſt li- 
berty ſhould be ill employee. 
That the ladies have ſometimes incurred imputations 
which might naturally produce edicts not much in their 
favour, muſt. be confeſſed by their warmeſt adyocates; and 
I have indeed ſeldom obſerved that when the tenderneſs or 
virtue of their parents has preſerved. them from * forced 
marriage, and left them at large to chooſe; their own. path 
in the labyrinth of life, they have made any great advan- 
tage of their liberty: They commonly take the opportunity 
of independence to trifle away youth and loſe; their bloom 
in a hurry of diverſions, recurring in a ſucceſſion too quick 
to leave room for any ſettled reflection; they ſee the world 
without gaining experience, and at laſt regulate their choice 
by motives trifling as thoſe of a girl; or mercenary as thoſe 
of a miſer. 9 75 r ds 14; | 

Melanthia came to town upon the death of her father, 
with a very * fortune, and with the reputation of 3 
much larger; was therefore followed and careſſed by 
many men of rank, and by ſome of ander and 5 

75 y 


having an inſatiable deſire of pleaſure, ſhe was not As 


ſure, from the park, the gardens, the theatres, viſits, afſem- 


blies, and maſquerades, to attend ſeriguſly to any propoſal, 


but was ſtill impatient for à new flatterer, and neglected. 
marriage as always in her power ; till in time her admirers 


fell away, wearied with EXPENCE,..dif uſted at her folly, or | 
offended by her inconſtancy ; ſhe heard of concerts to 


which ſhe was not invited, and was more than once forced 
to fit ſtill at an affembly for want of a partner. In this 
diſtreſs, chance threw in her way Philot phus, a man vain, 
glittering, and thoughtleſs as herſelf, who had ſpent à ſmall 
fortune in equipage and dreſs, and was ſhining 1n the laſt 


ſuit. for which his tailor would give him credit, He had © 


been long endeavouring, to retrieve his extravagance. * 
marriage, and therefore ſoon paid his court to clanthia, 


. F333 0 


who after ſore weeks of inſenſibility ſaw him. 


- - - 


and was wholly overcome by his performance in a minuet. 
They married; but a man cannot always dance, and Fhi- 
lotryphus had no other method of pleaſing; however, as 


neither was in apy great degree, vicious, they Jive together, 


vith no other unhappineſs, than vacuity of mind, and that 


taſteleſſneſs of life, which proceeds from 2 ſatiety of ju- 
renile pleaſures, and an utter inability. to fill their, place by 
nobler employments. As they have known the faſhionable 
world at the ſame time, they agree in their notions of all 
thoſe ſubjects on which they ever ſpeak, and being able to 
add nothing to the ideas of each other, are not much in- 
elined to converſation, but very often join in one wiſh, 
« That they could fleep more, and think leſs. : 

Argyris, after having refuſed a thouſand offers, at laſt 
conſented to marry Cotylus, the younger brother of a duke, 
a man without elegance of mien, beauty of perſon, or force 
of underſtanding; who, while he courted her, could not 
always forbear alluſions. to her birth, and hints how cheaply 
ſhe would purchaſe an alliance to ſo illuſtrious a family. 
His conduct from the hour of his marriage has been inſuf- 
ferably tyrannical, nor has he any other regard to her than 
what ariſes from his deſire that her appearance may not 
diſgrace him, Upon this principle, however, he always 
orders that ſhe ſhould be gaily dreffed, and ſplendidly at- 
tended ; and ſhe has, among all her mortifications, the hz 


pineſs to take place of her eldeſt ſiſter. 


Nous. 
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W ſerious miſchiefs lead the man T. love, | 
as. once. oy n 8 be 1 i krause 
FS N 07 
＋ bas bebe Wade that tnuthiony are genus Irritibile, 
a generation very eafi 7 put out of temper, and that they 
eldom fail of giving proofs of their iraſcibility upon 'the 
lighteſt attack of criticiſm, or the moſt gentle or modeſt 
offer of advice and information.” 

"Writers being beſt acquainted with one another; FA 
repreſented this character as prevailing among men of li- 
terature, which'a' more extenſive view of the world would 
have ſhewn them to be diffuſed through all hutian na- 
ture, to mingle itſelf with every ſpecies of ambition and 
deſire of praiſe, and to diſcover its effects with greater or 
lefs reſtraint, and under diſguiſes more or leſs Ner- in all 
places and all conditions, x 

The quarrels of writers, 4ndded, the more obſerved, * 
| cauſe they neceſſarily appeal to the deciſion of the publick. 
| | Their enmities are incited by applauſes from their parties, 
| and prolonged by treacherous encouragement for general 
diverſion 3 and when the conteſt happens to riſe high be- 
tween men of genius and learning, its memory is conti- 
nued for the fame reaſon as its ychemence was at firſt pro- 
| ; moted, becauſe. it gratifies the malevolenee or curioſity of 
readers; and relieves the vacancies of life with amuſement 
= and laughter. The perſonal diſputes, therefore, of rivals 
in wit are ſometimes tranſmitted to poſterity, when the 
grudges and heart-burnings of men leſs conſpicuous, though 
carried on with equal bitterneſs, and productive of greater 
evils, are expoſed to the knowledge of thoſe only whom 
they nearly affect, and ſuffered to paſs off and be orgotten _ 
among common and caſual tranſaQtions. | | 

The reſentment which the diſcovery of a fault or folly 

produces, muſt bear a certain proportion to our pride, an 


will regularly be more acrimonious as Fs is more dey 
iate 


des,. TE MME © 4th) 


diately the principle of action. In whatever therefore we 
wiſh or imagine ourſelves to excel; we ſhall always be diſ- 
pleaſed to have our claims to reputation diſputed, and more 
diſpleaſed, if the accompliſhment be fuch as can expect 
reputation only for its te ward. For this reaſon it is cbm. 
mon to find men break out into rage at any inſinuations 

ef their wit, Who habe borne with 


to the 22 | | | | 
great patience reſſections on their morals; and of women 


it has been always known, that no cenſure wounds ſo! 
deeply, or rankles ſo long, ad chat which charges them 
wit want of beauty. lig, olg "16443 $443 $3171 4 44012 
As men frequently fill their imaginations wich trifling 
purſuits, and pleaſe themſedes moſt with things of ſmall;. 
importance, I have often known very ſevere and laſtiug 
matevolence excited by unlucky. cenſures, which would 


# 
* 


have fallen without any effect, they not happened to 


wound a part temarkably tender. Guſtulus, who valued 
himſelf upon the hicety of his palate, diſinheritead His el- 
deſt ſon for telling him that the wine, wich he was then 
commenting, was the ſame which he had ſent away the 
day before not fit to be drunk. Proculus withdrew! his 
kindneſs from 4 nephew, whom he had always confidered 
as the moſt promiſing genius” of rhe age, for happening to 
. praiſe in his preſence the graceful horſemanſhip of Marius. 

And Fortunio, when he was privy counſellor, procured a 
clerk to be diſmiſſed from one of the publiek offices, in 
which he was eminent for his ſkill and affiduity, becauſe 


he had been heard to ſay, that there was another man in 


the kingdom on whoſe {kill at billiards he would lay his 

money againſt Fortumo'e. %%% FOTO At 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one houſe, and 
ſhared all the pleaſures and endearments of infancy toge- 
ther. They entered upon life at the ſame time, and con- 
tinued their confidence and friendſhip; conſulted each 
other in every change of their dreſs, and every admiſſion 
of a new lover; thought every diverſion. more entertaining 
whenever it happened that both were preſent, and when 
ſeparated juſtified the conduct, and celebrated the excel- 
lencies, of one another. Such was their intimacy, and 
ſuch their fidelity; till a birth-night approached, when 
Floretta took one morning an opportunity, as they were 
conſulting upon new clothes, to adviſe her friend net to 
dance at the ball, and informed her that her performance 
the year before had not „ 

1 7 


OL. I. 


her | 
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her / ether-accompliſbments had raiſed. Felicia commend. 
ed ber ſincerity, and thanked her for the caution ; but told 
her that ſhe danced to pleaſe herſelf, and was in very lit- 
tle concern what the men might take the liberty of ſaying; 
but that if her appearance gave her dear Floretta any un- 
left; but. to make new proteſtations of ſincerity and affec- 
tions: with which Felicia was ſo well | ſatisfied, that they 
parted i with mare than uſual fondneſs. . They ſtill conti- 
nued to viſit, with this only difference, that Felicia was 
more punctual than before, and often declared how high 2 
value the put upon ſincexity, how much ſhe thought that 
goodneſs to be eſteemed which would venture to admo- 
niſn a friend of an error, and with what gratitude advice 
vas to be teceived, even when it might happen to proceed 
from miſtake. Fer Bar Te ne en nn 
In a few months Felicia, with great ſeriouſneſs, told 
Floretta, at though her beauty was ſuch as gave; charms 
to: hatever ſhe did, and her qualifications ſo extenſive, 
that the could not fail of excelience in an d room 
the thought herſelf obliged by the duties of friend ip to 
inform her, that if ever ſhe betrayed want of judgment, it 
was by too frequent compliance with ſolicitations to ſing, 
for that her manner was ſome what ungraceful, and her 

oice had no great compaſs. It is true, ſays Floretta, when 

ſung three nights ago at lady Sprightly's, I was hoarſe 
with a cold 3 but I ſing for my own ſatisfaction, and am 
not in the leaſt; pain whether I am liked. However, my 


? La] +4 2 
g. 14107 


dear Felicia's kindneſs is not the leſs, and I ſhall always 


think myſelf happy in ſo true a frien .. 
From this time they never ſaw each other without mu- 
tual profeſſions of eſteem, and declarations: of confidence, 
but went ſoon after into the country to viſit their relations: 
When they came back, they were prevailed on, by the im- 
portunity of new acquaintance, to take lodgings in di 

rent parts of the town, and had frequent oceaſion when 
they met, to bewail the diſtance at which they were placed, 
and the uncertainty which each experienced of finding the 
er at bene. ur n re wont: e Bog m—_ 
Thus are the fondeſt and firmeſt friendſhips diſſolved, 
by, ſuch openneſs, and ſincerity, as interrupt our enjoy- 
ment of our own approbation, or recal us to the remem- 
brance of thoſe failings, which we ate more willing to in- 
e 
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1t is by no meant neceſfary to imagine; that he who is 
offended at advice, was ignorant of the fault, and reſents 
the admonition as'a falſe charge; for perhaps it is moſt na- 
tural to be 'entaged, when there is the ſtrongeſt convickion 
of our own guilt, While we can eafily defend bur eha- 
racter, we are no more diſtutbed at an accuſation, than 


we are alarmed by an enemy whom we are ſure to con- 


quer; and whoſe attack, therefore, will bring us honour 
without danger. But when a man feels the reprehenſion 
of a friend ſeconded by his on heart, he is eaſily heated 


into reſentment and revenge, either becauſe he hoped that 
the fault of which he was conſcious had eſcaped the 


notice of others; or that his friend had looked 9 61 it 
with tenderneſs and extenuation, and excyſed it for the 


| fake of his other virtues; or had conſidered him as too 


wiſe to need advice, or tbo delicate to be ſhocked with re- 
proach : or, becauſe we cannot fee] without pain. thoſe re- 
fleftions rouſed which we have been endeavouring to lay 
aſleep; and when pain has produced anger, who would 
not willingly believe, that it ought to be diſcharged on 
others, rather than on himſelf? 
The reſentment produced by. fincerity, whatever be its 
immediate cauſe, is ſo certain, and generally ſo keen, that 
very few have magnanimity ſufficient for the practice of a 
duty, which, above moſt others, expoſes its votaries to 
hardſhips and perſecutions; yet friendſhip without it is of 
very little value, ſince the great uſe of ſo cloſe an inti- 
macy is that our virtues may be guarded and encouraged, 
and our vices repreſſed in their firſt appearance by timely 
detection, and ſalutary remonſtran ce. 
It is decreed by providenee that nothing truly valuable 
ſhall be obtained in our preſent ſtate, but with difficulty 
and danger. He that hopes for that advantage which is to 
be gained from unreſtrained communication, muſt ſome- 
times hazard, by unpleaſing truths, that friendſhip which 
he aſpires to merit. The chief rule to be obſerved in the 
exerciſe of this dangerous office, is to preſerve it pure 
from all mixture of intereſt or vanity; to forbear admo- 
nition or reproof, when our conſciences tell us that they 
are incited, not by the hopes of reforming faults, but the 
deſire of ſhewing our diſcernment, or gratifying our o.] F 
pride by the mortiſication of another. It is not indeed 
certain that the moſt refined caution will find a proper 
time for bringing a man to the knowledge of his own fail- 
| 3 - 


ings, ; 
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ings, or the, moſt; zealous benevolence reconcile; him to 
cher judgment, by which they. are detected; but he to i | 


= ' endeavours only the happineſs of him whom he . zeproves, il 
| | Will always have either the ſatisfaction of obtaining or * 
| . "deſerving kindneſs ; if he ſucceeds, he benefits his friend, | 


and if he fails, he has at leaſt the conſciouſneſs. that be 


| ſuffers for only doing well. 2 bf ban 
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Vo daz temembrance ſhall the good regrett. 
Nor wiſh one bitter moment to forgetz * | 
They ſtretch the limits of this narrow ſpan, HT LE 

ad, by enjoying, live paſt life again. P. Laws, 

l — 7 7 . : 2 


; 8 few of the hours of life are filled up with objects 
AJ adequate to the mind of man, and ſo frequently are 
we in want of preſent pleaſure or 'emiployment;' that we 
are forced to have recourſe every moment to the paſt and 
future for ſupplemental ſatisfactions, and relieve the vacui- 
ties of our being, by recollection of former paſſages, or 
anticipation of events to come. a | 
I cannot but conſider this neceſſity of ſearching on every 
2 fide for matter on which the attention may be og 
| as a ſtrong proof of the ſuperior and celeſtial nature of the 
foul of man. We have no reafon to believe that other 
- creatures have higher faculties, or more extenſive capa- 


| - cities, than the prefervation of themſelves, or their ſpe- 
| cies, requires; they feem always to be fully employed, or 


to be completely at eaſe without employment, to feel fev 
intellectual miſeries or pleaſures, and to have no exube- 


| | rance of underſtanding to lay out upon curioſity or: caprice, 
| but to have their minds exactly adapted to their bodies, 


with few other ideas than ſuch as corporal pain or plex 
ſure impreſs upon them. e TIO 21 5 


1 6 


Of memeryß wich mikes Io large a Pürt of the excel 
lence: of the human ſoul, and which has fo much inffuenct 
upon all its other powers, but a ſmall portion has been al- 


jotted to the animal world. We do not find the griefß 


with which the dams latent the loſs of their young; pro- 


ionate to the tenderneſs with which they careſs, the af-" 


they defend them.” | Their regard for their offspring, when 


FPTi.7fE 


That they have very little remembrance of any thing 
once out of the reach of their ſenſes, and ſcarce any power 
of comparing the ' preſent with the paſt, and regulating 
their concluſions from experience, may be gathered from 
this, that their intellects are produced in their full perfec-' 
tion. The ſparrow that was hatched laft ſpring makes her 
firſt neſt the enſuing ſeaſon, of the ſame materials, and 
with the ſame art, as in any following year; and the hen 
conducts and ſhelters her firſt brood ot chickens with all 
the prudence that ſhe ever attains. s. 

It has been aſked by men who love to perplex any thing 
that is plain to common underſtandings, how reaſon dif- 
fers from inſtinct; and Prior has with no great propriety 
made Solomon himfelf declare, that to diſtinguiſh them is 
the fools ignorance, and the pedant's pride. To give an accu-* 
rate anſwer to a queſtion, of which the terms are not com- 
pletely underſt60d, is impoſſible ; we do not know in what 
either reaſon or inſtinct conſiſt, and therefore cannot tell 
with exaQtneſs how they differ; but ſurely he that contem- 


plates a ſhip and a bird's neſt, will not be long without 


finding out, that the idea of the one was Ry at once, 
aud continued through all the progreſſive deſcents of the 
ſpecies,” without variation or improvement; and that the 


other is the reſult of 'experiments' compared with experi- 
ments, has grown, by accumulated” obſeryation, from leſs %s 
to greater ' excelletice, and exhibits the cohective knows = 


7 


ledge of different ages and various profeffionss 
Memory is the epos of Teac, ehe 55 y 
ces thoſe images before the mind upon Which the 
is to be exerciſed, and which'treafures up che e 
tions that are once paſſes, as the rules of futut 
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It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which may 
be ſaid to place us. in the claſs of moral agents. If we. 
were to act only in, conſequence of ſame immediate 
impulſe, and receive no direction from internal mo. 
tives of choice, we ſhould. be puſhed, forward by an in- 
vincible orally. without power or reaſon for the moſt part 
to prefer one thing to another, becauſe, we could make 0 
n but of. e which might both happen to be 

Kent. | 
FI We owe to memory At only the increaſe. af. our oo, 
ledge, and our progreſs in rational enquiries, but m 
other intellectual pleaſures. Indeed, almoſt all that * 


can be ſaid to enjoy is paſt or future; the preſent 1 18 in, per- 


petual motion, leaves us as ſoon as it arrives, ceaſes to be 
preſent before its preſence is well, perceived, and is only 
N to have exiſted by the effects which it leayes behind. 
eateſt part of our ideas ariſes, therefore, from the 

45 fore or behind us, and we are happy or miſerable, 
according as we are affected by the furregtof our life, or 
our proſpect of future exiſtence. | ,. | 
With regard to futurity, when — are at ſuch A dil. 


tance from us, that we cannot take the whole concatena- 


tion into our view, we have generally power enough over 
our imagination to turn it upon pleaſing, ſcenes, and can 

romiſe aurſelves riches, honours, and delights, without 
intermingling thoſe vexations and anxieties, with which all 
human enjoyments are polluted. If fear breaks in on one 
ſide, and alarms us with dangers and ; diſappointments, we 
can call in hope on the other, to ſolace us with rewards, 
and. eſca * and victories; ſo that we ate ſeldom without 
means of palliating remote evils, and can generally ſooth 
ourſelves to tranquillity, whenever N. troubleſome pe 
ſage happens to atta 47 us. | 

It is, thereſore, I believe, much more common for the. 
ſolitary and thoughtful, to amuſe themſelves with ſchemes 
of the future, than reviews of the paſt. For b future it 
pliant and ductile, and will he eafily moulded by a; ſtrong: 
fancy into any farm, | But the images which memory pre · 
ſents are of à ſtubborn and untractable nature, e ob- 


jects of remembrance have already rige and left their 


ſignature behind them a upon the mind, ſo as te 
defy all attempts of, raſure, or of 4 | ; 

x the fatisfaQtions,. . ariſing from raemory are 
el binary; they are more ſolid, and are; indeed, 5 
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only joys which wwe can call our own," Whatever we have 
once repoſited, as Dryden expreſſes it, in the ſacred treaſure 
of the paſt, is out of the reach of accident; or violence, nor 
can be loſt either by our own weakneſs, or another's 
malice: / | 
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There is certainly no (enter "happineſs "Matt" to be able 
to look back on a" Nife" uſefully Hd Firtübufty employed, to 
trace our own progreſs in exiſtence, by ſuch tokens ag ex- 

cite neither ſhatfie nor ſorry Like: in "Which" nothing 
has been done or ſuffered to diſtingüiff ne day from 


, 


ſmalleſt point of time but may extend its conſequences, 
either to our hurt or our advantage, through all eternity, 
and give us reaſon to remember it for ever, with anguiſh 
or exultation. , vj | 
The time of life, in which memory ſeems particularly 
to claim predominance over the other faculties of the mind, 
is our declining age. It has been remarked by former wri- 
ters, that old men are generally narrative, and fall eafily 
into recitals of paſt tranſactions, and accounts of perſons 
known to them in their youth, When we approach the 
verge of the grave it is more eminently true; hs, 
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al "Life ſpan forbids thee to red thy tarde * 6% r 

Asad ſtreteh thy hopes beyond thy year. L Alden 
We have no longer any poſſibility of great viciſſitudes in 
our favour; the changes which are to happen in the world 
will come too late for our accommodation z and thoſe who 
+ have no hope before them, and to who-m their preſent ſtate 
is painful and irkſome, muſt of neteſſity turn their thoughts 
back to try what retroſpect will afford. It ought, there- 
fore, to be the care of thoſe wh wiſh n. "pit the laſt 
hours with comfort, to lay' up ſuch a re of pleaſing 
ideas, as ſhall ſupport the ex 9 9 of h. time, which i 
to N * upon the my already acquired. 
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101 . 0 unhappy, we folace ourſelves with 
the hope of better fortune, and however vicious, appeaſe 
our conſciences with intentions of zepentance ; | but, the 
time comes at laſt, in which life has no mere to promiſe, in 
which h ie ineſs can be drawn only from recollection, and 
virtue will be all that we can e with ie. 
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AM no great admirer of grave writings, and there 


fore very 12 gently lay your papers abde before 1 bare 

read them"throu 755 T cannot ut confeſs that, by 
degrees, you have r alfed m. my, oP opinion of your beta. 
ing, and Wie! though I believe it will be lon A belore, I can 
be prevailed upon 75875 you with a 
have, however, more of my eſteem than thoſe. whom 
ſometimes make happy with opportunities to fill my tea- 
pot, or pick up my fan. I tha therefore chuſe you for 

the confident of ei diſtreſſes, and aſk your ae with 
regard to the means of conquering or eſca ing the 
though I never expect from you any of that. fo ftneſs- — 
pliancy, which conſtitutes the perfection of a companion 
for the ladies: as, in the place where I now am, I have 
recourſe to the maſtiff for protection, though , I hay no in- 
tention of making him a lap- dog. 


My Mamma is a very ſine lady, who has more nume · 
rous and more frequent aſſemblies at her houſe than any 
other perſon in the ſame quarter of the town. I was bred 


from my earlieſt infancy in a perpetual tymult of plea- 


ſure, and remember to have heard of little elſe than meſ- 


ſages, viſits, playhouſes, and balls; of the awkwardneſs 


of one woman, and the coquetry of ; another; the charm- 


ing convenience of ſome riſing faſhion, the difficulty of 
Playing a new game, the incidents of a maſquerade, and, 
the dreſſes of a court - night. I knew before I was ten years 
old all the rules of paying and receiving viſits, and to how 
much civility eyery one ng. 


and was able to return, with the proper degree of reſery 

or of vivacity, the ſtated and eſtabliſhed anſwer to 5 | 
compliment; ſo that I was very ſoon celebrated as a wit, 
and x; beauty, and had heard n I was thirteen all that 


is 


indneſs, 1 | 


my acquaintance was entitled; 5 5 
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is ever ſaid to a young lady. My mother was generous to 
ſo uncommon a degree as to be pleaſed with my advance 
into life, and allowed me, without envy or reproof, to en- 
joy the ſame happineſs with herſelf ; though moſt women 
about her own age were very angry to ſee young girls fo 
forward, and many fine gentlemen told her how cruel it 
was to throw new chains upon mankind, and to tyrannize 
over them at the ſame time with her own - charms, and 
thoſe of her daughter. | | 8 
I have now lived two and twenty years, and have paſſed 
of each year nine months in town, and three at Rich- 
mond; ſo that my time has been ſpent. uniformly: in the 
ſame company, and the ſame amuſements, except as faſhion 
has introduced new, diverſions, or the revolutions. of th 
gay world have afforded new, ſucceſſions of wits and beaus. 
However, my mother is ſo good an economult- of pleaſure, 
that I have no ſpare hours upon my hands; for every 
morning brings ſome new appointment, and every night 
is hurrled away by the neceſſity of making our appearance 
at different places, and of being with one lady at the opera, 
and with another at the card=table. 
When the time came of ſettling our ſcheme of ſelicity 
ſor the ſummer, it was determined that I ſhould, pay a 
to a rich aunt in a remote county. A8 you know the 
chief "converſation of all tea- tables, in the ſpring, ariſes 
from, a communication of the manner in which time is to 
be paſſed till winter, is was a great relief to the barrenneſs 
of our topicks, to relate the a that were in ſtore for 
me, to deſcribe my uncle's ſeat, with the park and gar- 
dens, the charming walks and beautiſul waterfalls ;' and 
every one told me how much ſhe envied me, and what ſa- 
tisfaction ſhe had once enjoyed in a ſituation. of the ſame. 
As we are all credulous in our own fayour, and willing to 
imagine ſome latent ſatisfaction in any thing which we 
| have not experienced, I will confeſs to you, without re- 
ſtraint, that I had ſuffered my head to be filled with expec- 
tations of ſome nameleſs pleaſure in a rural life, and that 1 
hope for the happy bour that ſhould ſet me free from noiſe, 
and flutter, and ceremony, diſmiſs me to the peaceful 
ſnade, and lull me in content and tranquillity. Jo ſolace 
myſelf under the miſery of delay, I ſometimes heard a ſtu- 
dious lady of my acquaintance read, paſtorals, I was, de, 
Mfc wth Riffe any, alk but, Of Jay", f, 
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never went to bed without dreaming of groves, and mea- 
dows, and friſking lambs. .. N 
At length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and ſaw the 
coach at the door; I ſprung, in with extaſy,. quarrelled 
with my maid for being too long in taking leave of the 
other ſervants, and rejoiced; as the ground grew leſs which 
lay between me and the completion of my wiſhes; A few. 
days brought me to à large old houſe, encompaſſed on 
three ſides with woody hills, and looking from the front 
on a gentle river, the ſight of which renewed all my ex- 
pectations of pleaſure, and gave me ſome regret for having 
lived ſo long without the enjoyment which theſe Aeg | 
ſcenes were now to afford me. My aunt came out to re- 
ceive me, but in a dreſs ſo far removed from the preſent. 
faſhion, that I could ſcarcely look upon her without laugh- 
ter, which would have been no kind requital for the tro le 


which ſhe had taken to make herſelf, fine againſt my arri- SS: 
yal. The, night and the next morning were driven along 


with enquiries about our family; my aunt then explained 
our pedigree, and told me ſtories of my great grandfather's 
bravery in the civil wars, nor was it 1 than three wy: | 
before I could perſuade her to leave me to myſelf. 
At laſt economy prevailed; ſhe went in the uſual. man- 
ner about her own affairs, and I was at liberty to range in 
the wilderneſs, and ſit by the caſcade. The novelty of the 
objects about me pleaſed me for a while, but after a few. 
days they were new no longer, and I ſoon began to per- 
| ceive that the country was not my element; that ſhades, 
and flowers, and lawns, and waters, had very ſoon exhauſt- 
ed all their power of pleaſing, and that I had not in my- 
ſelf any fund of ſatisfaction with which I could ſupply the 
loſs of my cuſtomary amuſements. 
I unhappily told my aunt, in the firſt - mph of our 
embraces, 4 had leave to ſtay with her ten weeks. Six _ 
only are yet gone, and how ' ſhall 1 live through the re- 
maining Pur? 1 I go out and . I pluck a flower, and 
throw it away; I catch an inſeQ, and when I have ex- 
mined its colours, ſet it at liberty; I fling a pebble into 
the water, and ſee one circle ſpre 4 after another. When 


it chances to rain, I walk in the great hall, and watch the 
minute-hand upon the dial, or play with a litter of kit- 
tens, Thigh the Fat n to have brought 3 in a x lucky 


My- 


time, 


* 
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My aunt is afraid I ſhall grow melancholy, and there- 
fore encourages the neighbouring gentry to viſit us. They 
came at firſt with great eagerneſs to ſee the fine lady from 
London, but when we met, we had no common topick on 
which we could converſe; and they had no curioſity after 
plays, operas, or muſick : and I find as little ſatisfaction 
from their accounts of the quarrels or alliances of ſami- 


lies, whoſe names, when once I can eſcape, I'fhall never 


hear. The women have now ſeen” me, know how my 
gown is made, and are fatisfied; the men are generally 
afraid oſ me, and ſay little, becauſe Wey think themſelves 
not at liberty to talk rudel 
Thus am T condemned to ſolitude; the ay e 
forward, and J ſee the dawn with untaGineſs; becauſe I con- 
ſider” that night is at a great diſtance. I have tried to 
dy a brook, but find its murmurs ineffectual; ſs that 
Tam forced to be awake at leaſt 'twelve hours, withhut Vi- 
ſits, without cards, without laughter, and without flattery. 
I walk becauſe I am diſguſted with fitting ill, and fit down 


. becauſe T'am weary with walking. I have no motive to 


aCtion, nor any object of love, or hate, or fear, or incli- 
nation. I cannot dreſs with ſpirit, for I have neither rival 
nor admirer. I cannot dance without 2 partner, nor be 
kind, or cruel, without a lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and meh i it is likely: to con- 
tinue for a month to come. I have not yet declared a- 
gainſt exiſtence, yor called upon the deſtinies to cut my 


thread; but I have fincerely reſolved not to condemn my- 


ſelf to ſuch another ſummer, nor too haſtily to flatter 
myſelf with happineſs. Yet I have heard, Mr. Rambler, 
of thoſe! who never thought themſelves ſo much at caſe 
as in ſolitude, and cannot but ſuſpect it to be ſome way 
or other my own fault, that, without great pain, either 
of mind or body, I am thus weary of myſelf : that the cur- 
rent of youth ſtagnates, and that I am languiſhing in a 
dead calm, for want of foie” external impulfe. I ſhall 
therefore think you a beneſactor to our ſex, if you will 
teach me the art of living alone; ſor I am confident” that 
a thouſand and a thouſand and a thouſand” ladies, who af- 


fect to talk with ecſtafies of the pleaſure , of the country, are 


in reality, like me, longing for the winter, and wiſhing to 
be delivered on themſelves by company and dirernom yy 


I am, SIR, Yours, 
| Ev PHELIA. 
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jects, from which the attention cannot be long diverted, 
and which alone, as they are well or ill , muſt 
produce the praiſe or blame, the happineſs or miſery of his 
future life. i r 
This poſition has not, indeed, been hitherto proved with 
ſtrength proportionate to the afſurance- with which it has 
been advanced, and, perhaps, will never gain much preva- 
lence by a cloſe examination. Ho. | | 
If the doctrine of innate ideas be itſelf diſputable, there 
feems to be little hope of -eſtabliſhing an opinion, which 


ſuppoſes that even complications of ideas have been given 


us at our birth, and that we are made by nature ambitious, 
or covetous, before we know the meaning of either power 
or money. 


Vet as every ſtep in the progreſſion of exiſtence changes 


our poſition with reſpect to the things about us, ſo as to 


lay us open to new aſſaults and particular dangers, and 
ſubjects us to inconveniencies from which any other ſitua- 
tion is exempt; as a publick or a private life, youth and 


age, wealth and poverty, have all ſome evil cloſely adhe- 
e 5 Nene, 


— 
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rent, which cannot wholly be eſcaped but by quitting the 
ſtate to which it is annexed, and ſubmitting to the incum- 
brances of ſome other condition; ſo it cannot be denied 
that every difference in the ſtructure of the mind has its 
advantages and its wants; and that failures and defects 
being r e from humanity, however the powers of 
underſtanding be extended or contracted, there will on one 
ſide or the other always be an avenue to error and miſ- 
carriage. ngen n « * n, Wok 20474 , 
There ſeem to be ſome ſouls ſuited to great, and others to 
little employments; ſome formed to ſoar aloft, and take in 
wide views, and others to grovel on the ground, and con- 


fine their regard to a narrow ſphere. Of theſe the one is - 


always in danger of yen uſeleſs by a daring negli- 
ce, the other by a ſcrupulous ſolicitude; the one col- 
lects many ideas, but confuſed and indiſtinct; the other 
is buſied in minute accuracy, but without compaſs and 
without 221 8 % e RIO nl 
The general error of thoſe who poſſeſs powerful and 
elevated underſtandings, is, that they form ſchemes of too 
great extent, and flatter themſelves too haſtily with ſucceſs; 
they feel their own force to be great, and by the compla- 
cency with which every man furveys himſelf imagine it 
ſill greater: they therefore look out for undertakings 
worthy of their abilities, and engage in them with ve 
little precaution, for they imagine that, without premedi- 
' tated meaſures, they ſhall be able to find expedients in all 
difficulties. They are naturally apt to conſider all pruden- 
tial maxims as below their regard, to treat with contempt 
thoſe ſecurities and reſources which others know themſelves 


obliged to provide, and diſdain to accompliſh their purpo- 


poſes by eſtabliſhed means, and common gradations. 
Precipitation thus incited by the pride of intellectual 
ſuperiority, is very fatal to great deſigns. The reſo- 
lution of the combat is ſeldom equal to the vehemence 
of the charge. He that meets with an oppoſition which 
he did not expect, loſes his courage. The violence of 
his firſt onſet is ſucceeded: by a laſting and unconquer- 
able languor; miſcarriage makes him fearful of giv- 


ing way to new hopes; and the contemplation of an at- 


tempt in which he has fallen below his own ' expectations, 
is painful and vexatious ; he therefore naturally turns his 
attention to more pleaſing objects, and habituates his ima- 
FO, | . gination 
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;ination to other-entertainments, till, by. low. degrees, he 


quits his firſt | purſuit, and ſuffers! ſome other project to 
take poſſeſſion of hisi thoughts, in which the ſame ardour 
of mind promiſes him again certain ſucceſs, and which diſ- 


appointments of the: ſame kind compel him to abandon. 


Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an undertak- 
ing, often intercepts and prevents the ſteadineſs and per- 
ſererance always neceflary in the conduct of a complicated 
ſcheme, where many intereſts are to be connected, MIO! 


movements to be adjuſted, and the joint effort of diſtinct, 


and independent powers to be directed to a ſingle point. 
In all important events which have been ſuddenly brought 
to paſs, chance has been the agent rather than reaſon; 
and, therefore, however thoſe, who ſeem to preſide in 
the tranſaction, may have been celebrated by ſuch as 
loved or feared them, ſucceeding times have commonly 
conſidered them as fortunate rather than prudent. Every 
deſign in which the connection is regularly traced from the 
firſt motion to the laſt, muſt be formed and executed by 
calm intrepidity, and requires not only courage which dan- 


ger cannot turn aſide, but conſtancy which fatigues can- 


_ —_— and contrivance which impediments cannot ex- 
All the performances of human art, at which we look 
with praiſe or wonder, are inſtances of the reſiſtleſs force 
of perſeverance: it is by this that the quarry. becomes a 
mid, and that diſtant countries are united with canals. 

a man was to compare the effect of a ſingle ſtroke of 


the pick-axe, or of one impreſſion of the ſpade, with the 


general deſign and laſt reſult, he would be overwhelmed by 


the ſenſe of their diſproportion; yet thoſe petty operations 


inceſſantly continued, in time ſurmount the greateſt , diffi- 
culties, and mountains are, levelled, and oceans bounded, 
by the ſlender force of human beings. + 4 

It is therefore of the utmoſt importance that-thoſe who 


have any intention of deviating from the beaten roads of 
life, and acquiring a reputation ſuperior to names hourly. 
ſwept away by time among the refuſe of fame, ſhould. ade 
to their reaſon, and their ſpirit, the power of perſiſting in 


their purpoſes; acquire the art of ſapping what they can- 


not batter, and the habit of vanquiſhing obſtinate reſiſt·- 


ance by obſtinate attacks. 


* 


| 
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The ſtudent who would build his knowledge on ſolid 
foundations, and proceed by juſt degrees to the pinnacles 
of truth, is directed by the great philoſopher of France to 
begin by doebting of his own exiſtence. In like manner, 
whoever would complete any arduous and intricate enter. 
priſe, ſhould, as ſoon. as his imagination can cool after 
the firſt blaze of hope, place before his own eyes every 
poſſible embarraſſment that may retard or defeat him. He 
thould firſt queſtion the probability of ſucceſs, and then 
endeavour to remove the objections that he has raiſed. It 
is proper, fays old Markham, to exercife your horſe on 
the more inconvenient ſide of the courſe, that if he, ſhould, 
in the race, be forced upon it, he may not be diſcouragedz 
and Horace adviſes his poetical friend to conſider every - 
day as the laſt which he ſhall enjoy, becauſe that will al- 
ways give pleaſure which we receive beyond our hopes. If 
we alarm ourſelves beforehand with more difficulties than 
we really find, we thall be animated by unexpected facility 
with double ſpirit ; and if we find our cautions: and fears 
juſtified by the conſequence, there will however happen 
nothing againſt which proviſion has not been made, no 
fudden ſhock will be received, nor will the main ſcheme 
be diſconcerted. | TH | 
There is, indeed, ſome danger leſt he that too ſcrupu- 
ouſly balances probabilities, and too perſpicaciouſſy fore- 
fees obſtacles, ſhould remain always in a ſtate. of inaction, 
without venturing upon attempts on which he may per- 
haps ſpend his labour without advantage. But previous 
deſpondence is not the fault of thoſe for, whom this eſſay 
is deſigned; they who require to be warned againſt preci- 
pitation, will not ſuffer more fear to intrude into their 
contemplations than is neceſſary to allay the efferveſcence 
of an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes has kindly ſhe wn how 
a man may prove to himſelf his own exiſtence, if once he 
can be prevailed upon to queſtion it, ſo the ardent and ad- 
venturous will not be long without finding ſome plauſible 
extenuation of the greateſt diſficulties. h, indeed, is 
the uncertainty of all human affairs, that ſecurity and deſ- 
pair are equal follies, and as it is As s-i arro- 
gance to anticipate triumphs, it is w s and cowardice 
to prognoſticate miſcarriages- The numbers. that have 
heen ſtopped in their career of happineſs are ſufficient to 
ſhew the uncertainty of human foreſight ; but there arc 


not wantipg- contrary inſtances of ſuch ſucceſs. obtained 
; ' againſt 


* 


againſt all appearances, as may waret the boldeſt flights 
of genius, if cher ere ad by neee 
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] Had lately a very n — which 2 fo 
ſtrong an impreſſion on me, that I remember it every 


word: and if you are not better employed, you may read 
the relation of it as follows : 


Methought I was in the midſt of a very entertaining fe 


of company, and extremely delighted in tending 


lively converſation, when on a Cudden I pergeived — | 


the moſt ſhockingefigures imagination can frame, advanc- 
ing towards me. She was dreſſed in black, her ſkin was 
contracted into a thouſand wrinkles, her eyes deep ſunk | 
in her head, and her complexion pale and livid as the coun- 
tenance of death. Her looks were filled with terror and 
unrelenting ſeverity, and her hands armed with whips and 
ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe came near, with a horrid frown; 
and a voice that chilled my very blood, - ſhe bid me follow 
her. Lobeyed, and ſhe led me oe thatenh rugge ed paths, be- 
ſet with briars and thorns, into a deep ſolitary 44 
Wherever ſhe. paſſed the fading verdure withered beneath 
her ſteps; her peſtilential breath infected the air with me- 
lignant vapours, obſcured the luſtre of the ſun, and in- 
. — the fair face of heaven in univerſal gloom. Diſmal 
howlings"reſounded through the foreſt, from every baleful 
tree the night raven uttered his dreadful nate, and the proſ- 
pect was filled with defolation and horror. In the midſt of 
this tremendous — 2 NN addreſſed me in 
che following manner: it's . 
Vol. Ih * k | « Retire 
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4 Retire with me, O raſh unthinking mortal, from the 


«© vain allurements of a deceitful world, and learn that 


40 ee was not defigned the portion of human life. 


an was born to mourn and to be wretched; this is the 
% condition of all below the ſtars, and whoever endea- 
« yours to oppoſe it, acts in contradiction to the will of 


l heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchantments of youth, 


« and ſocial delight, and here conſecrate the ſolitary 


' hours to lamentation and woe. Miſery is the duty of all 


4% ſublunary beings, and every enjoyment is an offence to 
« the Deity, who is to be worſhipped only by the mor- 
« tification of every ſenſe of pleafure, and the everlaſting 
6. Exerciſe of fighs and tears” wn . 
This melancholy picture of life quite ſunk my ſpirits, 
and ſeemed to annihilate every principle of joy within me. 
I threw myſelf beneath a blaſted yeugh, w the winds 
blew cold and diſmal round my head, and dreadful appre- 
henſions chilled my heart. Here I reſolved to lie till the 
hand of death, which I impatiently invoked, ſhould put an 
end to the miſeries of a life ſo deplorably wretched. In 
this ſad ſituation I ſpied on one hand of me a deep muddy 
river, whoſe heavy waves rolled on in flow ſullen mur- 
murs. Here 1 determined to plunge, and was juſt upon 
the brink, when 1 found myſelf ſuddenly drawn back. 1 
tarned about, and was ſurpriſed by the fight of the love- 
lieſt object I had ever beheld. The moſt engaging charms 
of youth and beauty appeared in all her form; effulgent 


glories ſparkled in her eyes, and their awful fplendours 


were foftencd by the gentleſt looks of compaſſion and peace. 
At her approach the frightful ſpectre who had before tor- 


mented me, vaniſhed away, and with her all the horrors 


ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy clouds brightened into cheer- 
ful ſunſhine, the groves recovered their verdure, and the 
whole region looked, gay and blooming as the garden of 
Eden. T was quite tranſported at this unexpected change, 
and reviving pleaſure began to gladden my thoughts, hen, 
with a look of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, my beauteous deli- 
verer thus uttered her divine inſtructions: _- 10 
« My name is RRLIC Ion. I am the offspring of 
« TRU TH and Love, and the parent of BENEVOLEZNCE, 


« Horx, and Joy. That monſter from vhoſe power 1 


« have freed you is called 8uyEASsTITIOx, ſhe is 


4 child of DisconTENT, and her | followers are FEAR 
« and SoRRow, Thus different as we are, ſhe has often 


— 


«. the inſolence to aſſume my name and character, and ſe- 
« duces unhappy mortals to think us the ſame, till ſhe, at 
« length, drives them to the borders of Deseai, that 
, dreadful abyſs into which you were juſt going to ſink. 
« Look round and ſurvey the various beauties of the 
« globe, which heaven has deſtined for the ſeat of the hu« 
« man race, and conſider whether a world thus exquiſitely 
« framed could be meant for the abode of miſery and 
« pain. For what end has the laviſh hand of providence 
« diffuſed ſuch innumerable __ of delight, but that 
« all might rejoice in the privilege; of exiſtence, and be 
« filled with gratitude to the beneficent author of it ? Thus 
« to enjoy — bleſſings he has ſent, is virtue and obe- 


« dience; and to reject them merely as means of pleaſure, 


4 is pitiable ignorance, or abſurd perverſeneſs. Infinite 


« goodneſs is the ſource of created exiſtence; the proper 
« tendency of every rational being, from the higheſt order 


« of raptured ſeraphs, to the meaneſt rank of men, is to 


_ « riſe inceſſantly from lower degrees of happineſs to 


« higher. They have each facultics aſſigned them for va- 
« rious orders of delights.” | 


. 


% What,” cried I, “ is this the language of RRLIC Ion? 
« Does ſhe lead her votaries 38 flowery paths, and 


_ & bid them paſs an unlaborious life? Where are the pain- 
« ful toils of virtue, the mortifications of penitents, the 
« ſelf-denying exerciſes of ſaints and heroes by YO WES 
© The true enjoyments of a reaſonable being,” anſwered 


ſhe mildly, „“ do not conſiſt in unbounded indulgence, or 


« luxurious eaſe, in the tumult of paſſions, the languor of 
c indolence, or the flutter of light amuſements. Yield- 
« ing to immortal pleaſure corrupts the mind, living to 
« animal and trifling ones debaſes it; both in their de- 
« gree diſqualiſy it for its genuine good, and conſign it 


« over to wretchedneſs. hoever would be really 2 | 
5 


% muſt make the diligent and regular exerciſe of his 


« perior powers his chief. attention, adoring the perfec- 
« tions of his Maker; expreſſing good-will to his fellow- 
« creatures, cultivating” inward rectitude. To his lower 
« faculties he muſt allow ſuch gratifications as will, bß 


« refreſhing him, invigorate his. nobler purſuits. In the 
regions inhabited by angelic. natures, unmingled felicity 
% for, ever blooms, joy flows there with a perpetual and 
* abundant ſtream, nor needs there any mound to check 


« its courſe. Beings conſcious of a frame of mind om, 


Kk3 
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4 ceſſary ; and ſtudying to behave right in reſpect 
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6 wa diſeaſed, as all the human race has cauſe to be, 
« uſe the regimen of a ſtricter ſelf-government. 
« Whoever has been guilty of voluntary exceſſes, muſt pa- 
« tiefitly ſubmit both to the painful workings of nature, 
« and needful ſeverities of medicine, in order to his 
« cure. Still he is entitled to a moderate ſhare of whatever 
« alleviating accommodations this fair manſion of his mer. 
4 eiful Parent affords, conſiſtent with his recovery. And 
e in proportion as this recovery advances, the livelieſt joy 
c will fpring from his ſecret ſenſe of an amended and im- 
« proving heart.—So far from the horrors of deſpair is the 
condition even of the guilty.-Shudder, poor mortal, at 
« the thought of the gulf into which thou waſt but now 
going to plunge. . | dre UP 

„ While the moſt faulty have ever encouragement to 
& amend, the more innocent foul will be ſupported with 
« till fweeter conſolations under all its experience of hu- 
«© man infirmities; ſupported by the gladdening aſſurances 


4 that every fincere endeavour to outgrow them ſhall be aſ- 


« ſiſted, accepted, and rewarded, To ſuch a one the low- 
c lieſt ſelf-abaſement is but a deep-laid foundation for the 
« moſt elevated hopes; ſince they who faithfully examine 
« and acknowledge what they are, ſhall be enabled under 
« my conduct to become what they defire. The chriſtian 
and the hero are infeparable; and to aſpirings of unaſ- 
« ſuming truſt, and filial confidence, are ſet no bounds. 
« To him who is animated with a view of obtaining ap- 
« probation from the ſovereign of the univerſe, no dif- 
« ficulty is inſurmountable. Secure in this purſuit of 
« every needful aid, his conflict with the ſevereſt pains 
« and trials, is little more than.the vigorous exerciſes of 
« a mind in health. His patient dependence on that pro- 
« vidence which looks through all eternity, his filent re- 


| & ſignation, his ready accommodation of his thoughts and 


« behaviour to its inſcrutable ways, is at once the moſt 
« excellent ſort of ſelf:denial, and a ſource of the moſt 
«© exalted tranſ Society is the true ſphere of human 
« virtue. In focial, active life, difficulties will - 
* ally be met with; reſtraints of many kinds wi — 

i theſe 


« is a diſcipline of the human heart, uſeful to others, 
e and improving to itſelf. Suffering is no duty but where 
* t is neceſſary to avoid guilt, or to do good; — 
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« ſure a crime, but where it ſtrengthens the influence of 
« bad inclinations, or leſſens the generous activity of 
« virtue. ei gp allotted to man in his. preſent 
« ſtate, is indeed fai 

e mortal proſpects, and noble capacities; but yet what- 
« ever portion of it the diſtributing hand of heaven of- 
« fers to each individual, is a needful ſupport and refreſh- 


« ment for the preſent moment, ſo far as it may not hin- 


« der the attaining of his final deſtination, _ 
« Return then with me from continual miſery to mo- 
« derate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. Return from 


« the contracted views of ſolitude to proper duties 


« of a relative and dependent being, Religion is not 


« confined to cells and cloſets, nor reſtrained to ſullen 
a retirement. Theſe are the glooniy doctrines of 8 u- 
« PERSTITION, by which ſhe endeavours to break thoſe 
« chains of benevolence and focial affection, that link 


« the. welfare of every particular with that of the whole. 
« Remember that the greateſt honour. you can pay to 


« the Author of your being is by ſuch a cheerful be- 
« haviour, as diſcovers a mind fatisfied with his diſpen- 


« ſations,” 


Here my preceptreſs pauſed, and 1 was: going to ex- 


preſs my 3 for her diſcourſe, when a 
ring of bells from 


me, 


I F am, Yours, &c. 


int and low, compared with his im- 


e neighbouring village, and a new-_ 


riſen ſun darting his beams through my windows, awaked 
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oe notre "ls we. 

21 yur 1 ada . , F127 | | 
x & in9gd wall —  _ Eur. 
This is the chief felicity of life, - | 
That concord ſmile on the connubial bed; 

But now tis hatred all 1 


To te RAM BLER. 

SIR, 
given us on marriage, very juſt cautions are laid 
down againſt the common cauſes of infelicity, and the ne- 


ceſſity of having, in that important choice, the firſt regard 
to virtue, is carefully inculcated ; yet I cannot think the 


ſubject ſo much exhauſted, but that a little reflection 


would preſent to the mind many queſtions, in the diſcuſſion 
of which great numbers are intereſted, aud many precepts 


which deſerve to be more particularly and forcibly im- 


Lou ſeem, like moſt of the writers that have gone be- 
fore you, to have allowed as an unconteſted principle, that 
Marriage is generally unhappy : but I know not whether a 
man who profeſſes to think for himſelf, and concludes 
from his own obſervations, does not depart from his cha- 
rater when he follows the crowd thus implicitly, and re- 
ceives maxims without recalling. them to a new examina- 


tion, eſpecially when compriſe ſp wide a circuit of 


life, and include ſuch variety of circumſtances; As I have 
an equal right with others to give my opinion of the objetts 
about me, and a better title to determine concerning that 
ſtate which I have tried, than many who talk of it without 
experience, I am unwilling to be reſtrained by mere autho- 
rity from advancing what, I believe, an accurate view of 
the world will confirm, that marriage is not commonly 
unhappy, otherwiſe than as life is unhappy ; and that moſt 
of thols who complain of connubial * have as much 


ſatisfaction as their nature would have admitted, or their 


It 


conduct procured, in any other condition. 


1 qt | > | 5 
HOUGH, in the difſertations which you have 
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It is, indeed, common to hear both ſexes repine at their 
change, relate the happineſs of their earlier years, blame 


the folly and raſhneſs of their own choice, and warn thoſe 


whom they ſee coming into the world againſt the ſame pre - 
| be remembered that. 
the days which they ſo. much wiſh. to call back, are the 
days not only of .celibacy but of youth, the days of novel - 
ty and improvement, of ardour and of hope, of health 
and vigour of body, of Pen and lightneſs of heart. It 
und life with any circumſtances in which 
youth will not be delightful; and I am afraid that whe- 
ther married or unmarried, we ſhall find the veſture of 
terreſtrial exiſtence. more heavy and cumbrous, the longer 


cipitance and infatuation. But it is to 


is not eaſy to ſurround li 


it is worn. 


" * 


That they cenſure themſelves for the indiſcretion of their 
choice, is not a ſufficient proof that they have choſen ill, 
ſince we ſee the ſame diſcontent at every other part of life - 


which we cannot change. Converſe with almoſt any man, 


wn old in a profeſhon, and you will find him regret- 
ting chat he did not enter into ſome different courſe, | to 
which he too late finds his genius better adapted, or in 


which he diſcovers that wealth and honour are more eaſil 


attained. The merchant,” ſays Horace, © envies the 


8 


_ « ſoldier, and the ſoldier recounts the felicity of the mer- 
« chant ; te lawyer, when his clients haraſs him, calls 
« qut for the quiet of the countryman ; and the country- 
“ man, when Pune calls him to town, proclaims that 
« there is no happineſs but amidſt opulence and crowds.” 
Every man recounts the inconveniencies of his own. ſtation, 
and thinks thoſe of any other Jeſs, becauſe he has not felt 


them. Thus the married praiſe the caſe and freedom of a 


ingle ſtate, and the ſingle fly to marriage from the weari- 
neſs of ſolitude. From all our obſervations we may col- 
lect with certainty, that miſery is the lot of man, but can- 
not diſcover in. what, particular condition it will find moſt 


alleviations z or whether all external appendages are not, as 


we uſe them, the cauſes either of good or ill. 
' Whoever feels great. pain, e hopes for eaſe from 
change of poſture ; be changes it, and finds himſelf equally 


tormented: and, of the ſame kind are the expedients by 


which we endeavour to obviate or elude thoſe uneaſineſſes, 


to which mortality will always be ſubject. It is not likely 
that the married itate is eminently miſerable, ſinoe wy 1 
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ſuch numbers, whom the death of their partners has ſet 


free from it, entering it again. Mr 
Wives and huſbands are, indeed, inceffantly complain- 
ing of each other; and there would be reaſon for imagin- 
ing that almoſt every houſe was infeſted with perverſeneſs 
or oppreſſion beyond human ſufferatice, did we not know 
upon how ſmall occaſions ſome minds burſt out into lamen- 
tations and reproaches, and how naturally every animal re- 
venges his pain upon thoſe who happen to be near, with- 
out any nice examination of its cauſe. We are always 
willing to fancy ourſelves within a little of happineſs, and 
when, with repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, perſuade 
ourſelves that it is intercepted by att ill-paired mate, finee; 
if we could find any other obſtacle, it would «be our own 

fault that it was not removed. 8h E 
Anatomiſts have often remarked, that though our diſ- 
_ eaſes are ſufficiently numerous and ſevere, yet when we in- 
uire into the ſtructure of the body, the tenderneſs of 
2 parts, the minuteneſs of others, and the immenſe 
multiplicity of animal functions that muſt concur to the 
healthful and vigorous exerciſe of all our powers, there ap- 
pears reaſon to wonder rather that we are preſerved ſo long, 
than that we periſh ſo ſoon, and that our frame ſubſiſts for 
a ſingle day, or hour, without diſorder, rather than that it 
ſhould be broken or obſtructed by violence of accidents, 
or length of time. c 
The ſame reflection ariſes in my mind, upon obſervation 
of the manner in which marriage is frequently contracted. 
When I ſee the avaricious 25 crafty taking companions 
to their tables, and their beds, without any inquiry, but 
after farms and money ; or the giddy and thoughtleſs unit- 
ing themſelves for life to thoſe whom they have only ſeen 
by the light of tapers. at a ball; when parents make ar- 
ticles for their children, without inquiring after their con- 
ſent; when ſome marry for heirs to difappoint their bro- 
thers, and others throw themſelves into the arms of thoſe 
whom they do not love, becauſe they have found themſelves 
rejected where they were moſt ſolicitous to pleaſe z when 
ſome marry becauſe their ſervants cheat them, fome becauſe 
they ſquander their own money, ſome becauſe their houſes 
are peſtered with company, ſome becauſe they will live like 
other people, and ſome only becauſe they are ſick of them- 
ſelves, I am not ſo much inclined to wonder that marriage 
* ; 16 
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is ſometimes unhappy, as that it appears ſo little loaded 
with calamity ! and cannot but conclude that ſociety has 
ſomething in itſelf eminently agreeable to human nature, 
when I find its pleaſures ſo great that even the ill choice of 
a companion can hardly overbalance them. | 
By the ancient cuſtom of the Muſcovites, the men and 
women never ſaw each other till they were joined beyond 
the power of parting. It may be ſuſpected that by this 
method many unſuitable matches were produced, and many 
tempers aſſociated that were not qualified to give pleaſure 
to each other. Yet, perhaps, among a people ſo little deli- 
cate, where the paucity of gratifications, and the unifor- 
mity of life gave no opportunity for imagination to inter- 
poſe its objections, there was not much danger of caprici 
ous diſlike, and while they felt neither cold nor hunger, 
they might live quietly together, without any thought of the 
defects of one another. £ | 

Amongſt ns, whom knowledge has made nice, and afflu- 
ence wanton, there are, indeed, more cautions requiſite to 
ſecure tranquillity z and yet if we obſerve the manner in 
which thoſe converſe, who have ſingled out each other for 
marriage, we ſhall, perhaps, not think that the Ruſſians 
loſt much by their reſtraint. For the whole endeavour of 
both parties, during the time of courtſhip, is to hinder 
themſelves from being known, and' to difguiſe their natural 
temper, and real defires, in hypocritical imitation, ſtudied 
compliance, and continued affectation. From the time 
that their love is avowed, neither ſees the other but in a 
waſk, and the cheat is managed often on both ſides with 
ſo much art, and diſcovered” afterwards with ſo much 
abruptneſs, that each has reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome trans- 
formation has happened on the wedding-night, and that 
by a ſtrange impoſture one has been courted, and another 
married. 2 . 4 | 2 
I deſire you, therefore, Mr. RauBLER, to queſtion all 
who ſhall hereafter come to you with matrimonial com- 
plaints, concerning their behaviour in the time of court- 
ſhip, and inform them that they are neither to wonder 
nor repine, when a contract begun with fraud has ended 
in diſappointment. | 


I am, &c. 
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n, of proaver, et que non 3 

Vix ea nefira = RPE} , 25 
Nought from my birth or anceſtors I claim; 
All is my own, my honour and my ſhame. 


Ovid. 


'To the RAM BL. E R. 


8 1 R, | | ; / 5 / 
INCE I find that you have paid ſo much regard to 
my complaints as to publiſh them, I am inclined by 


vanity, or gratitude, to continue our correſpondence ;z and 


indeed, without either of theſe motives, am glad of an op- 
portunity to write, for I am not accuſtomed to keep in any 


thing that ſwells my heart, and have here none with whom 


I can freely converſe. While I am thus employed, ſome 
tedious hours will flip away, and when I return to watch 
5 r I ſhall find that I have diſburdened myſelf of part 
day. | OI. | 

You perceive that I do not pretend to write with much 
conſideration of any thing but my own convenience; and, 
not to conceal from you my real ſentiments, the little time 
which I have ſpent, againſt my will, in ſolitary medita- 
tions, has not not much contributed to my veneration for 
authors. I have now ſufficient reaſon to ſuſpect that, with 
all your ſplendid profeſſions of wiſdom, and ſeeming re- 
gard for truth, you have very little fincerity z that you 
either write what you do not think, and willingly impoſe” 
upon mankind, or that you take no care to think right, 
but while you ſet up yourſelves as guides, miſlead your 
followers by credulity or negligence ; that you, produce to 


the publick whatever notions you can ſpeciouſly maintain, 


or elegantly expreſs, without enquiring whether they are 


Juſt ; and tranſcribe hereditary falſehoods from old authors 


perhaps as ignorant and careleſs as yourſelves. _ 

You may perhaps wonder that I expreſs myſelf with ſo 
much acrimony on a queſtion in which women are fup- 
poſed to have very little intereſt ; and you are likely enough, 
for I have ſeen many inſtances of the ſaucineſs of ſcholars, 


to tell me, that I am more properly employed in Pry 
| | N 85 wi 


with my kittens, than in giving myſelf airs of criticiſm, 
and cenſuring the learned, But you are miſtaken, if you 


imagine that I am to be intimidated by your contempt, ' 


or ſilenced by your reproofs. As I read, I have a right 
to judge; as I am injured, I have a right to complain; and 


theſe privileges, which I have purchaſed at ſo dear a rate, 1 


ſhall not eaſily be perſuaded to refign. ee c 

To read has, indeed, never been my buſineſs, but as there 
are hours of leiſure in the moſt active life, I have paſſed the 
ſuperfluities of time, which the diverſions of the town left 
upon my hands, in turning over a large collection of tra- 
gedies and romances, where, amongſt other ſentiments, 
common to all authors of this claſs, I have found almoſt 
every page filled with the charms and happineſs of a coun- 
try life; that life to' which every ſtateſman in the. higheſt 
elevation of his proſperity is contriving to retire; that life 


to which every tragic heroine in ſome ſcene or other 


wiſhes to have been born, and which is repreſented as a 
certain refuge from folly, from anxiety, from paſſion, and 
from guilt, ' * ee TT) e 

It was impoſſible to read ſo many paſſionate exclama- 
tions, and ſoothing deſcriptions, without feeling ſome de- 
ſire to enjoy the ſtate in which, all this felicity was to be 
enjoyed; and therefore I received with raptures the invita- 
tion of my good aunt, and expected that by ſome un- 
known influence I ſhould find all hopes and fears, jealou- 
fies and competitions, vaniſh from my heart upon my firſt 
arrival at the ſeats of innocence and tranquillity ;' that T 
ſhould ſleep in halcyon bowers, and wander in elyſian gar- 
dens, where I ſhould meet with nothing but the ſoftneſs of 


benevolence, the candour of ſimplicity, and the cheerful- 


neſs of content; where I ſhould ſee reaſon exerting her 
Jovereignty over life, without any interruption from envy, 


avarice or ambition, and every day paſſing in ſuch a man- 


ner as the ſevereſt wiſdom ſhould approve. 


This, Mr. RawmBLEx, I tell you I expected, and this I i 


had by an hundred authors been taught to expect. By this 


expectation I was led hither, and here I live in perpetual 


uneaſineſs, without any other comfort than that of hoping 
to return to London. | | — 
Having, fince I wrote my former letter, been driven, by 


the mere neceſſity of eſcaping from abſolute inactivity, to 


make myſelf more acquainted with, the affairs and inhabi- 


tants of this place, I am now no longer an abſolute ſtran- 


ger 
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ger to rural converſation and employments, but am far from 
diſcovering in them more innocence or wiſdom, than in the 
ſentiments or conduct of thoſe with whom I have paſſed 
more cheerful and more faſhionable hour s. 

It is common to reproach the tea-table, and the park, 
with giving opportunities and encouragement to ſcandal. I 
cannot wholly clear them from the charge ; but muſt, how- 
ever, obſerve in favour of the modiſh prattlers, that, if 
not by principle, we are at leaſt by accident, leſs guilty of 
defamation than the country ladies. For having greater 
numbers. to obſerve and cenſure, we are commonly content 
to charge them only with their own faults or follies, 
and ſeldom give way to malevolence, but ſuch as ariſes 
from ſome injury or affront, real or imaginary, offered 
to onrſelves. But in theſe diſtant provinces, where the 
fame families inhabit the ſame wall & from age to age, 
they tranſmit and recount the faults of a whole ſucceſſion. 
I have been informed how every eſtate in the neighbour- 
hood was originally got, and find, if I may credit the 
accounts given me, that there is not a ſingle acre in the 
hands of- the right owner. I have been told of intrigues 
between beaus and toaſts that have been now three cen- 
turies in their quiet graves, and am often entertained with 
traditional ſcandal on perſons of whoſe names there would 
have been no remembrance, had they not committed ſome- 
what that might diſgrace their deſcendants. 

In one of my viſits I happened to commend the air and 
dignity of a young lady, who had juſt left the company; 
upon which two grave matrons looked with great ſlineſs 
at each other, and the elder aſked me whether I had ever 
ſeen the picture of Henry the eighth. You may imagine 
that I did not immediately perceive the propriety of the 
queſtion ; but after having waited a while for information, 
I was told that the lady's grandmother had a great great 

. that was an attendant on Anna Bullen, and 
uppoſed to have been too much a favourite of the king. 


If once there happens a quarrel between the principal 


perſons of two families, the malignity is continued with- 


out end, and it is common far old maids to fall out about 


ſome eleCtion, in which their grandfathers were compe- 
titors; the heart-burnings of the civil war are not yet ex- 
tinguiſhed ; there are two families in the neighbourhood 
who have deſtroyed. each other's game from the time of 
Philip and Mary ; and when an account came of an inun- 


dation, 
U : 


= 


* 
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dation, which had injured the plantations of a-worthy gen- 
tleman, one of the hearers remarked, ' with exultation, 
that he might now have ſome notion of the ravages 
committed by his anceſtors in their retreat from Boſ- 
worth. | | _ 

Thus malice and hatred deſcend here with an inheri- 
tance, and it is neceffary to be well verſed in hiſtory, that 
the various factions of this country may be underſtood. 
You cannot expect to be on good terms with families who 
are reſolved to love nothing in common; and, in ſeleQing 
your intimates, you are, perhaps to conſider which party 
you moſt favour in the barons: wars. I have often loſt the 
good opinion of my aunt's viſitants by 3 the in- 
tereſts of York and Lantaſter, and was once cenſured for 
fitting filent when William Rufus was called a tyrant. I 
have, however, now thrown aſide all pretences to circum- 
ſpection, for I find it impoſſible in leſs than ſeven years to 
learn all the requiſite cautions. At London, if you know 
your company, and their parents, you are ſafe; but you 
are here ſuſpected of alluding to the flips of great grand- , 
mothers, and of reviving conteſts which were decided in 
armour by the redoubted knights of ancient times. I hope 
therefore that you will not condemn my impatience, if I 
am weary of attending where nothing can be learned, and 
of quarrelling where there is nothing to conteſt, and that 
you will contribute to divert me while I ſtay here by ſome 
facetious performance. s 


Iam, SIR, 
EUPHELIA&. 


\ 
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ID yanquam bis ſolatiis acquieſcam, debilitor & frangor eadem illa bumanitate 
.. que mb, wt hoc ipſum permitterem, induxit, non ideo tamen velim durior feri: 
nec ignoro alias bujuſmedi cafus nibil amplius vocare quam damnum; eogue 
magnos homines & ſapientes videri. Qui an magni ſapienteſyue ſint, . 
. 'bomints non ſunt. Hominis off enim affici dolore, ſentire: reſifters tamen, & 
ſolatia admittere ; non ſolatiis non egere, — PLAN, 


Theſe proceedings have afforded me ſome comfort in my diftreſs ; 
notwithſtanding which, I am ſtill diſpirited, and unhinged by the 
ſame motives of humanity. that induced me to grant ſuch indulgences, 
However, I by no means wiſh to become leſs ſuſceptible of tender- 
neſs. I know. theſe kind of misfortunes would be eſtimated by 
other perſons only as common loſſes, and from ſuch ſenſations they 
would conceive themſelves great and wiſe 'men, I ſhall not deter- 
mine either their greatneſs or their wiſdom ; but I am certain hey 
have no humanity, It is the part of a man to be affected with grief; 
to feel ſorrow, at the ſame time that he is to reſiſt it, and to admit 
of comfort. Earl of Onaunr, 


| F the paſſions with. which the mind of man is agi 


tated, it may be obſerved, that they naturally haſten 


towards their own extinction, by inciting and quickening 


the attainment of their objects. Thus fear urges our flight, 
and deſire animates our progreſs; and if there are ſome 
which perhaps may be indulged till they outgrow the good 
appropriated to their ſatisfaction, as it is frequently obſerved 
of avarice and ambition, yet their immediate tendeney is 
to ſome means of happineſs really exiſting, and generally 
within the proſpect. The miſer always imagines that. there 
is a certain ſum that will fill his heart to the brim ; and 
every ambitious man, like king Pyrrhus, has an acquiſition 
in his thoughts that is to terminate his labours, after which 
he ſhall paſs the remainder of his life in caſe or gaiety, in 
repoſe or devotion. 3 3 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the breaſt that 
can be excepted from this general remark, and it therefore 
deſerves the particular attention of thoſe who have aſſumed 
the arduous province of preſerving the balance of the men- 
tal conſtitution. The other paſſions are diſeaſes indeed, 
but they neceſſarily direct us to their proper cure. A man 


at once feels the pain, and knows the medicine, to which | 
he is carried with greater haſte as the evil which requires 


it is more excruciating, and cures himſelf by unerring in- 
ſtinct, 


4 


„ wwas we „„ as my 
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ſtinct, as the wounded ſtags of Crete are related by lian 
to have recourſe to vulnerary herbs. But for ſorrow there 

is no remedy provided by nature; it is often occaſioned by 
accidents irreparable, and dwells upon objects that have 
loſt or changed: their exiſtence; it requires what it cannot 
hope, that che laws of the univerſe ſhould be repealed ; 
that the dead ſhould return, or the paſt ſhould be re- 
called. t ni | ; | 


} 


Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or error which 


may animate. us to ſuture care or activity, or that repen- 
tance of crimes for which, however irrevocable, our Crea- 
tor has promiſed to accept it as an atonement; the pain 
which ariſes from theſe cauſes, has very ſalutary effects, and 


is every hour extenuating itſelf by the reparation of thoſe 


miſcarriages that produce it. Sorrow is properly that ſtate 
of the mind in which our defires are fixed upon the paſt, _ 
without looking forward to the future, an inceſſant wiſh 
that ſomething were otherwiſe than it has been, a torment- 
ing and haraſſing want of ſome enjoyment or poſſeſſion 
which we have loſt, and which no endeavours can poſſibly 
regain. Into ſuch anguiſh many have ſunk upon ſome ſud- 
den diminution of their fortune, an unexpected blaſt of 


their reputation, or the loſs of children or of friends. 


They have ſuffered all ſenſibility of pleaſure to be deſtroy- 
ed by a ſingle blow, have given up for ever the hopes of 
ſubſtituting any other object in the room of that which 
they lament, reſigned their lives to gloom and deſpondency, 
and worn themſelves out in unavailing ere „ 

Yet fo much is this paſſion the natural conſequence 
of tenderneſs and endearment, that, however painful 
and however uſeleſs, it is juſtly reproachful not to feel it - 
on ſome occaſions z and ſo widely and conſtantly has it al- 
r prevailed, that the laws of ſome nations, and the 
cuſtoms of others, have limited a time for the external ap- 
pearances of grief cauſed by the diſſolution of cloſe alli- 
ances, and the breach of domeſtick union. | uh 

It ſeems determined by the general ſuffrage of mankind, 
that ſorrow is to a certain point laudable, as the offspring 
of love, or at leaſt pardonable, as the effect of weakneſs ; 
but that it ought not to be ſuffered to increaſe by indulgence, 
but muſt give way, after a ſtated time, to ſocial duties, and 
the common avocatioris of life. It is at firſt unavoidable, 
and therefore muſt be allowed, whether with or without 


our choice z.it may afterwards be admitted as a decent and 
* N ; affectionate 


| 


| indifference, is unreaſonable and vain. If by excluding 
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affectionate teſtimony of kindneſs and eſteem; ſomething 
will be extorted by nature, and ſomething may be given to 
the world. But all beyond the burfts of paſſion, or the 
forms of ſolemnity, is not only uſeleſs, but culpable ; for 
we have no right to ſacrifice, to the vain longings of affec. 
tion, that time which Providence allows us the taſk of 


Our ſtation. g 


Let it too often happens that ſorrow, thus lawfully en- 
tering, gains ſuch a firm poſſeſſion of the mind, that it is 
not afterwards to be ejected; the mournful ideas, firſt vio. 
lently impreſſed, and afterwards willingly received, ſo much 
engroſs the attention, as to predominate in every thought, 
to darken gaiety, and perplex ratiocination. An habitual 
ſadneſs ſeizes upon the ſoul, and the faculties are chained 
to a ſingle object, which can never be contemplated but 
with hopeleſs uneaſineſs. e : 

From this ſtate of dejeCtion it is very difficult to riſe to 
cheerfulneſs and alacrity, and therefore many who have 


laid down rules of intellectual health, think preſervatives 


eaſier than remedies, and teach us not to truſt ourſelves 
with favourite enjoyments, not to indulge the luxury of 
fondneſs, but to keep our minds always ſuſpended in ſuch 


- Indifference, that we may change the objects about us 


without emotion. | 

An exact compliance with this rule might, perhaps, con- 
tribute to tranquillity, but ſurely it would never produce 
happineſs. He that regards none ſo much as to be afraid 
of loſing them, muſt hve for ever without the gentle plea- 
ſures of ſympathy and confidence ; he muſt feel no melt- 


ing fondneſs, no warmth of benevolence, nor ww of thoſe 


honeſt joys which nature annexes to the power of pleaſing. 
And as no man can juſtly claim more tenderneſs than he 
pays, he muſt forfeit his ſhare in that officious and watch- | 
ful kindneſs which love only can dictate, and thoſe lenient 
endearments by which love only can ſoften life. He may 
juſtly be overlooked and negleQed by ſuch as have more 
warmth in their. heart: for who would be the friend of 
him, whom, with whatever aſſiduity he may be courted, 
and with whatever ſervices obliged, his principles will not 
ſuffer to make equal returns, -and who, when you have ex- 
hauſted all the inftances of = will, can only be pre- 


vailed on not to be an enem 


An attempt to preſerve life in a ſtate of neutrality and 
Joy 
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joy we could mut out grief, the ſcheme would deſerve very 
ſerious attention; but fince, however we may debar our- 
ſelves from happineſs, miſery will find its way at many in- 
lets, and the aſſaults of pain will force our regard, though 
we may withhold it from the invitations of pleaſure, we 
may ſurely endeavour to raiſe life above the middle point 
of apathy at one time, fince it will neceſſarily link below it 
at another, 
But though it cannot be reaſonable not to gain happineſs 
for fear of Joſing it, yet it muſt be confeſſed, that in pro- 
portion to the leafs of poſſeſſion, will be for ſome time 
our ſorrow 1. the loſs; it is therefore the province of 
the moraliſt to inquire whether ſuch pains may not quickl 
give way to mitigation. Some have Ka that the moſt. 
certain way to clear the heart from its embarraſſment is to 
drag it by force into. ſcenes of merriment. Others ima- 
gine, that ſach a tranſition is too violent, and recommend 
rather to ſooth it into tranquillity, by making it acquainted ; 
with miſeries more dreadful and afflictive, and dive 
to the calamities of others the regard which we are f 
clined to fix too cloſely upon our oπh misfortunes. 
It may be doubted whether either of thoſe remedies will 
be ſufficiently powerful. The efficacy of mirth it is not 
always eaſy to try, aud the indulgence of melancholy may 
be ſuſpected to be one of thoſe medicines, which yall de- 
ſtroy, if it happens not to cure. | 
e ſafe and general antidote againſt ſorrow, is employ 
ment. It is comnionly obſerved, that among ſoldiers and 
ſeamen; though there is much kindneſs, there 1s little grief; 
they ſee their friend fall without any of that lamentation 
which is indulge in ſecurity and idleneſs, becauſe they 
have no leiſure to ſpare. from the cate of themſelves; '; and 
whoever ſhall keep [23 thoughts equally buſy; will find him 
ſelf A unaffected with irretrievable loſſe. | 
Time is obſerved 1518 to wear out ſorrow, and its 


effects might doubtleſs be accelerated * the — 

' Feſlion, and an the uk of Mo n 
e 2 e i 
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idea contributes in its paſſage to ſcour away. It is the pu- 
wels tion of ſtagnant life, and is remedied by exerciſe and 


K 
[ „ 
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| 5 For life is not to live, but to be well. Elrulksron, 


A Mo N the innumerable follies, by which we lay 
& ͤup in our youth repentance and remorſe for the ſuc- 
ceeding part of our lives, there is ſcarce any againſt which 
warnings are of leſs efficacy, than the neglect of health. 
When the ſprings of motion are yet clallick, when the 
heart bounds with vigour, and the eye ſparkles with ſpirit, 
it is with difficulty that we are taught to conceive the 
imbecility that every hour is bringing upon us, or to ima- 
ine that the nerves, which are now braced with ſo much 
1 h, and the limbs which play with ſo much actiyitj, 
will loſe all their power under the gripe of time, relax 
with numbneſs, and totter with debilit . 
To the arguments which have been uſed againſt com- 
plaints under the miſeries of life, the philoſophers have, I 
think, forgot to add the incredulity of thoſe to whom we 
recount our ſufferings. But if the purpoſe of lamentation 
be to excite pity, it is ſurely ſuperfluous for age and weak- 
neſs to tell their plaintive ſtories ; for pity preſuppoſes 
ſympathy, and a little attention will ſhew them, that thoſe 
who. do not feel pain, ſeldom think that it is felt; and a 
ſhort recollection will inform almoſt every man, that he is 
only repaid the infult» which he has given, ſince he may 
remember how often he has mocked inſirmity, laughed at 
its cautions, and cenſured its impatience. 
The valetudinarian race have made the care of health 
ridiculous by ſuffering it to prevail over all other conſidera- 
tions, as the miſer . brought frugality into contempt, 


by permitting the love of money not to fare, but eu 
13 Ted 5 a. gtoſs 
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(s his mind they, boch err Alike, by canfounding the 
— with the end; they graſp at health only to be well, 


ag at money only to he rich; and forget that every. terreſ- 
trial adyantage is chiefly, valuable, as it furniſhes. abilities 
for the exerciſe of virtue. q 


Health is indeed. ſp neceſſary to all the duties, 28 W = 


pleaſures of life, that the crime, of ſquandering it is equal 
to the folly; and he that for à ſhort gratification brings 


weakneſs and diſcaſes upon himſelf, and for the. pleaſure of 


a few years paſſed in the tumults of diverſion, and cla- 
mours of merriment, condemns the maturer and more ex- 


perienced part of his life to the chambet and the 8 
4 


may be juſtly 8 not only as à ſpendłhrift o 
his own happineſs 
as 2 wretch that has voluntarily diſqualified himſelf for 


the buſineſs of his ſtation,” and refuſed that part which . | 


providence afligns him in the general -raſk of human 
nature. | off e Ob a 


There are perhaps very few conditions more to be pitied 0 


than that of an active and elevated mind labouring under 
the weight of a diſtempered body ; the time of ſuch a man 
is always ſpent in forming ſchemes, Which a. change of 


wind hinders him from executing, his power 
in projects and in hope, and ihe day es 


worrow, pleaſes his. ambition with the fame he ſhall ac 

ire, of bis benevolence with the good he ſhall confer. 
t in the night the ſkies are overcaſt, the t 5 
air is changed, he wakes in languo r, impa tience „ and diſ- 
traction, and has no longer any wiſly but for eaſe, nor any 


rally begins that equality which death completes; the dif- 
actions which ſet one man ſo much above” another are 
very little perceived in the gloom of a ſick chamber, where 
it will be vain to expect entertainment from the gay, or 


attention but to miſery. It may be ſaid that diſeaſe gene- 


inſtruction from the wiſe; Where all human glory 4 obli- 


- 


terated, the wit is clouded, the reaſoner perplexed, and 


the hero ſubdued z where the higheſt and brighteſt of mor- 


tal beings finde nothin g left hi 

en, 2,4 ETD 

There is among the 

| to Health, in which h. er of the hap- 

pines of life, of heightening the gifts of fortune; and add 
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ing enſoyment to poſſeſſion,” is inculeated wich ſo much 
Foree Ade \ that no one, who has ever la uilned un 
der the diſeomforts and inſirmities of a lingerin Giſeaſe, 
can read it without feeling the images dance in is hea 
and adding from his own experience new vigour to the 
wiſh, and from his own imagination new colours to the 
ä picture, The particular oceafion of this little compoſition 
not known, but it is probable that the author had been 
fick, and in the firſt raptures of return . addrefled 
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Sach is if; power of Kal . b 
| tion every other comfort is torpid and; lifeleſs, as. the powers 
of vegetation without the ſun. And pes this, bliſs is com- 
monly. thrown away in thoughtleſs ligence, or in fool- 
iſh experiments on our own ſtrength; we let it periſh 
without remembering its value, or waſte it to ſhow how 
much we have to ſpare ; it is fometimes given up to the 
management of levity and chance, and ſometimes. ſold for 
the applauſe o PRnney and debauchery. of $5; 

Health 
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Health is equally neglected, and with equal i impropriety, 
by the votaries of buſineſs and the followers of pleaſure. 
Some men ruin the fa brick of their Ard by inceſſant re- 
vels, and others by Wrede ſtu ſome batter it by 
exceſs, and others ſap it by inactivity. To the noiſy route 
of bacchanalian rioters, it will be to little purpoſe chat ad- 
vice is offered, though it requires no great, ili to prove, 
that he loſes pleaſuls who loſes health; z their clamoury are 
too loud for the Whilpers of caution, Abd” they run the 
courſe of life with too much precipitance to flop at the call 
of wiſdom. Nor perhaps will they that are buſied im: 
ing thouſands to thouſands, pay much regard to him 
ſhall direct them to haſten more lowly: to, their par. 
Let ſince. lovers of money are gencrally, coal, deliberate, 
and thoughtful, they might eh ns con6dex; that the, greater 
good ought not to be ſacrificed to the leſs;:. Health is cer- 
tainly | more valuable than, money, becaufe it is by health 
that money is procured ; but thouſands and millions are of 
{mall avail.to; alleviate the. protracted tortures of the gout, 
to TONE: thy. broken. ans. of ſenſa, ox reſuſcitate the 
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your i is mental excellence, Will learn perhaps too late, _ Z 


much it is endangered by. diſeaſes of the ug aud. find 
that knowledge may eaſily be loſt in the, farts of melan- 
choly, the 13 18 impatience, and the peeviſſineſs * 
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with the reſt of the inhabitants of the earth. | Immediately 
after gur birth, thirſt and hunger incline us to the breaſt, 
which we draw by inſtinct, like other young creatures, and 
when we are ſatisfied, we exprefs our uneaſineſs by impor- 
— and — till we have obtained a place or 
ure ropet of repoſe 7 SHONE 263) 
Pere 7 call that Flies us from a ſtate of inactivity, it 
that of our paſſions; we quickly begin to be ſenſible of 
hope and fear, love and-hatred, deſirè and averſion; theſe 
prifing from the power of compariſon and reflection, extend 
their range wider, as our reaſon ſtrengthens, and our know- 
ledge enlarge, At firſt we have. no thought of pain, but 
when we actüally feel it; we afterwards de in to fear it, 
yet not before it approaches us very nearly; but by degrees 
we diſcoyer it at a greater diſtance, and find it lurking in re- 
mote conſequences. Our terror in time improves into cau- 
tion, and we learn to look round with vigilance and ſolici- 
tude, to ſtop all the avenues at which miſery can enter, 
and to perform or endute many things in themſelves toil- 
ſome and unpleaſing, becauſe- we know by reaſon, or by 
experience, that our labour will be overbalanced by the re- 
Ward, that it will either procure ſome. poſitiye good, or 
avert ſome evil greater than itſelt. 
But as the ſoul advances to a fuller exerciſe of its powers, 

_ the animal appetites, and the paſſions immediately aribng 
from them, are not ſufficient to find it employment; the 
Wants of nature are ſoon ſupplied, the fear of their return 
is eaſily precluded, and ſomething more ia neceſſaxy to re- 
Heve the long intervals of inaQtiyity, and to give thoſe fi- 
culties,, which cannot lie wholly quieſcent, ſome particular 
direction. For this reaſon, new defires and artificial pa- 
Hons are by degrees produced; and, from having wi = 


— 
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oily! in conſequenee of our wants, we begin to feel wants 
in conſequence of our wiſhes ; we perſuade ourſelves to ſet 


4 value upon things which are of no uſe, but becauſe * 5 
have agreed to value them; things which can neither ſatisf 9 = 


hunger, nor mitigate pain, nor ſecure us from any re 
calamity, and which, therefore, we find of no eſteem, 
among thoſe nations whoſe artleſs mg barbarous manners 
1 4 em always anxious for the neceſſaries of life. 
This is the original of avarice, an , ambition, and ger 


nerally of all thoſe deſires which ariſe from the compari- 
ſon of our condition with that of others. He that thinks 
himſelf poor becauſe his neighbour is richer ; he that, like 


Cxſar, would rather be the firſt man of a village, than the 
ſecond in the capital of the world, has apparently kindled, 


in himſelf deſites which he never received as Nablirgs 
and acts upon i priticiples eſtabliſhed Ln by: the authority, of 


cuſtom. * 357 81 
Of thoſe adſcititious Defias, bike, as avarice any enyys 


are univerſally condemned ; ſome, as friendſhip and cu * 
I 


— enetallj praiſed; but there are others about whic 
os ges © the wits are divided, and of which, it is 
—— whethet they tend moſt to promote. the 22 — 
or increaſe the miſeries of mankind. IH 
Of this" ambiguous, and diſputable kind is the low 
fame, a defire of filling the minds of others wit 50 
tion, and of being celebrated b) generations to come with 
re which we ſhall not hear. This ardour has been con- 
dered by ſome, 4s nothing better than ſplendid madneſs, 
28 a flame kindled by pride, and fanned by folly ; for what, 


by Hey „can be more remote from wiſdom, than to, direct 


all our actions by the hope oß that which' 18 not, to exiſt 
till we ourſelves are in the grave? Id pant after that which 
can never be W and of of which the value thus 7 
put upon. it, ariſes” from t lis partic ndition,. t 
digg lie it is not to be e 1 gain the - 
your, and fear the a plauſes of our contemporaries, is, in- 
deed,” equally y defirable with any other prerogative of ſupe- 
riority, becauſe fame may be o uſe 120 ſmooth, the 8 of 


life, e 5 poſition, a fortif ' tranquillity ; dut to 
whit ej the darlings o Wan en we. 
| lon ru tr any benefits from their favour ? It is 
are bnadle to wiſh for reputation, while it may yet 
wy as Anacreon calls upon * companions to * 


= thy 


— 
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him for preſent uſe the wine and garlands which they pur- 
poſe to beſtow upon his tomb. VT eee 
The advocates for the love of fame allege in its vindica- 
tion, that it is a paſſion natural and univerſal; a flame 
lighted by heaven, and always burning with greateſt yigour 
in the moſt enlarged and elevated minds. That the deſire 
of being praiſed by poſterity implies a reſolution to deſerye 
their praiſes, and that the folly charged upon it, is only a 
noble and difintereſted generoſity, which is not felt, and 
therefore not underſtood, by thoſe who have been always 
acthſtomed to refer every thing to themſelves, and whoſe 
ſelfiſhneſs has contracted their underſtandings. That the 
ſoul of 'man, formed for eternal life, naturally ſprings for- 
-ward beyond the limits of corporeal exiſtence, and rejoices 
to conſider herſelf as co-operating with, future ages, and as 
co-extended with endleſs duration. That the reproach 
urged with ſo much petulance, the reproactr of labouring 
for what cannot be enjoyed, is founded on an opinion 
which may with great probability be doubted ; for fince we 
ſyfpoſe the powers of the ſoul to be enlarged by its ſepara- 
tion, why, ſhould we conclude that its knowledge of ſublu- 
ny tratſaQtions is contracted or enge e e 
Upon an attentive and impartial review of the . argu- 
ment, it will appear that the love of fame is to be regu- 
lated rather than , extinguiſhed ; and that men ſhould be 
taiight” not to be wholly careleſs about their memory, but 
to endeavour that they may be remembered chiefly for their 
virtues, fince no other reputation will be able to tranſmit 
* % AG „ 
' It is evident that fame, conſidered merely as the immor- 
rality of a name, is not leſs likely to be the reward of bad 
actions than 6f good; he therefore has no certain prin». 
ciple for the regulation of his conduct, whoſe ſingle aim 
is not to be forgotten. And hiſtory, will inform us, that 
chis blind urick updiſtinguiſhing appetite of renown has al- 
ways been uncertain in its effects, and directed by accident 
of opportunity, indifferently to the benefit or devaſtation of 
the world. When Themiſtocles complained. that the tro- 
Pphies of Miltlades hindered him from ſleep, he was ani- 
mated ag to perform the ſame ſervices in the ſame 
cauſe. But Czfar, when he wept at the fight of Alexan- 
ders picture, having no honeſt opportunities of action, let 
his ambition break'out to the ruin of his cauntr7. 1 
Pa a8 


+ | 
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If, therefore, the love of fame is ſo far indulged by the 
mind as to become independent and predominant, it is 


dangerous and Fr Kerk but it may be uſefully employed 2 | i 
as an inferior fecondary 8 + and will ſerve ſome- | d 
times to revive our activity, when we begin to. languiſh and 1 


loſe ſight of that more certain, more valuable, and more 
durable reward, which ought always to be our firſt hope 58 

and our laſt, But it muſt be ſtrongly imprefſed upon our | | 
minds, that virtue is not to be purſued as one of the means 1 
to ſame, but fame to be” accepted as the only recompenſe 
which mortals can beſtow on Mrtue; to be atttepted with 
complacence, but not ſought with eagerneſs. Simply to be " nn 
remembered is no advantage; it is a privilege which ſati | ; 
as well as panegyrick, can confer, and is not more enjo 'Y 
by Titus or Conſtantine, than 'by. Timocreon of Rh 
of whom we only know from. his epitaph, that Be had . 

en, 


r _ 


many 4 We dran * 4 fl "and. uttered | Many @ 1 re-. 
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The true ſatisfaction which. is to be mm hom the con 
ſciouſnels that we ſhall ſhare the attention of future times, 
muſt ariſe: from the hope, that, with our. name, our vir- 
tues will be propagated; and that thoſe whom we cannot 
benefit in our lives, may receive inſtruction eee 
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HAVE always thought it the buſineſs of thofe who 

L turn their ſpeculations upon the living world, to com- 
mend the virtues, as well e expoſe he faults of their 
contemporaries, and to confut b 


43 FE 
» 46.3 


„ 9 
. 
tf 


conter | to confute a falſe as well as to ſupport 
a juſt accuſation; not only becauſe it is peculiarly the buſi- 
neſs of a monitor to keep his own reputation untainted, 
left thoſe h⁰ can onee charge W ich 

indulge themſelves afterwards in diſbelieving him at plea- 
ſure ; but becauſe he may find real crimes ſufficient to give 
full employment to caution'or repentance, without diſtract- 
ing the mind by needleſs ſcruples and vain ſolicitudes ! 


part of mankind has in all ages thrown upon another, 


which are tegulatly tranſmitted through continued ſueceſ- 
ſions, and which he that has once ſuffered them is certain 


to uſe with the ſame undiſtinguiſhing vehemence, when he 
has changed his ſtation, and gained the preſcriptive right 
of inflicting on others, what he had formerly endured 
himſelf. : | 
To theſe hereditary imputations, of which no man ſees 
the juſtice, till it becomes his intereſt to ſee it, very little 
regard is to be ſhewn ; ſince it does not appear that they 
are produced by ratiocination or inquiry, but received im- 
icitly, or caught by a kind of inſtantaneous contagion, 
and ſupported mer by willingneſs to credit than ability to 
prove them. | 66 3 
It has been always the practice of thoſe who are deſir- 
ous to believe 8 made venerable by length of time, 
to cenſure the new comers into life, for want of reſpect 
to hairs and ſage experience, for heady confidence in 
their own underſtandings, for haſty concluſions upon par- 


tial views, for diſregard of counſels, which their f m 


/ * 


1 partiality, mould 
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and grandfires are ii to afford chem, and 2 bellbns 
impatience of that fubordination to which youth is con- 


demned by nature, as neceſſaty to its ſecyrity from eis 


into which it would be otherwiſe precipitated, by the raſh- 
oy of paſſion, and the blindneſs of ignorance. 3 
Every old man complains of the growing deprav ity of 
the world, of the petulance and infolence of the riſing ge- 
neration. He recounts the decency and regularity of for- 
mer times, and gelebrates the dif unt and ſobriety of the 
age in which his oleh was he's ; a happy age hich is 
now no more to be expected, fince confuſou hus btoken in 
upon the world, and thrown down all the boundaries, of 
civil and revetence. 


It is not fufficient! ty coifidered 10 much be aſſumes 
whe dares to claim t 


fineſs, as a proof of impatience rather than of afflition, 
and to aſk, What merit has this man to ſhow, by which be 
has acquired a right to repine at the diſtributions of na- 
ture? Or, why does he imagine that exemptions ſhould be 
granted him from the general condition of man ? We find 


ſtead of being in haſte to ſooth his complaints by ſympathy 
and tenderneſs, we enquire, whether the pain ropor- 

tionate to the lamentation ; and whether, i Appen he Lo 

fliction real, it is not the Feen of vice and folly, ra 

than calamity. 

The Jeerdbeaben nd Nabe which'i is. cen ſo 
often to disfigure the laſt ſcene of life, naturally leads us 
to enquiries like theſe. For ſurely it will be thought at 
the firſt view of things, that if age be thus conte med and 


ourſelves excited rather to captiouſneſs than 5 and in- 


ridiculed, inſulted and neglected, the crime muſt at leaſt 


be equal on either part. They who have had op rl 
ties of eſtabliſhing hel authority over minds ductile 


unreſiſting, they who have been the protectors of bole | 


neſs, and the ;aftruCtors of ignoranee,, and who yet 

in this own hands the power of wealth, and he, Far 

of command, muſt defeat their influence by their own pie 
conduct, and make uſe of all theſe advantages with' very 


little fill, if they cannot 'ſeeure to themſelves an appear- 
" ance of o_ and ward s . and declared 


bontempt. 
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privilege of complaining: for as 
every man has, in his own opinion, a full ſhare, che mi- 
ſeries of life, he i is inclined to conſider all- clamorous unea- 
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„The Nary of mankind will evince, that la 
and ſettled ; Rs is very {eldom xeſiſted when it is evi 
employed. Gr corruption, or evident imbecilit 7 oy 
dei ar tp the abi de. uu that * with 

e ind look, upon their governors, — on 
* 2. 215 i mga by iplendonr, 3 and fortified 


W PoweP- M0 though men are 17 wn by their paſſions 
8 


into ſorgetfulneſs of inviſible rewards, and puniſhments, yet 
they. are. cx 14 ept obedient 2 the o have temporal 
minion in their hands, till thei ion is diſſipated 


ſuch. e and folly as, can neither be defended 
For once 

It may, therefore, very n be ſutpected that the 
old draw, upon themſelves, the greateſt, part of thoſe, inſults 
which they. ſo 10 much lament, and that age is rarely deſpiſed 
but when it is contemptibie. If men imagine that, exceſs 

g of debauchery, can be made reverend. by time, that know- 
: ledge 4s. the conſequence, of long, life, howerer idly. or 
thoughtle(s employed, that priority of birth will ſupply 
pe want of ſteadineſs or honeſty, can it raiſe much won- 
der here hopes are diſappointed, and that they ſee 
their rity rather willing to truſt their, own eyes in their 
rogre ls 1 to life, e themſches wen süden who 
we loſt their way? 

„There are, indecd, many truths, which time neceſſaily 
a8 certainly. teaches, and which might, by thoſe who have 
learned, them from experience, be. communicated to their 
| ſucceſſors at a cheaper rate: but dictates, though liberally 
_encugh; beſtowed, are generally without effect, the teacher 
gains ſew proſelytes by, inftrudtion which his own. bchavi- 
our contradicts ; and young men miſs the benefit of coun- 
ſel, becauſe they are not very ready to. believe that thoſe 
-who fall below 1 in practice, can much excel them in 
theory. Ihus the progreſs of knowledge. i is retarded, the 
N is kept long in the ſame ſtate, and every new race is 
to gain the prudence of their predeceflors by committing 
"mY redxefling the ſame miſcarriages. e v e Ben 

To fceure to the old that influence, which: they. are, wil- 
ling to claim, and which might. ſo much contribute to the 
improvement of the arts, of, life, it is 155 1 ee 
that they give themſelxes up to the duties pf declining 

cars ; and contentedly. reſign to youth. its levity, , plea- 
1 its frolicks, and its fopperies. It is a opeleſs en- 
Ceavour to unite the contrarieties of ſpring * winter; ; it 
is 
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is unjuſt to claim the privileges of age, and retain the play- 

things of childhood. 'The young always form magnificent - 
ideas of the wiſdom and gravity of well whom they con- 
ſider as placed at a diſtance from them in the ranks of 

exiſtence, and naturally look on thoſe hem they find 

trifling with long beards, with contempt and indignation, 
like that which women feel at the effeminzcy-of men. If 
dotards will contend with boys in thoſe performances in 
which boys muſt. always excel chem; if they will dreſs 
crippled limbs in embroidery, endeavour at gaiety with 
faultering voices z-and darken affemblies of pleaſure with 
the ghaſtlineſs of diſeaſe, they may well expect thoſe who 
fnd their diverhons obſtructed wilt hoot them away ; and 


that if they deſcend SENS with youth, they mult - 
c n... 


1 
91 


dear the inſolence of ſucct 
* 


A f a 
98 11 
#3 | 

"of 
22 


| You've had your ſhare of mirth, of ment and dri : 


peremptor in every command, and inexorable' to every 
ailure.. ere are. many who live metely to hinder happi- : 
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| AF have allowed a place in your paper to. Euphe⸗ 
1 lia's letters from the country, and appear to think 
no form of human life unworthy of your attention, I haye 
reſolved, after many ſtruggles with idleneſs and diffidence, 
to give you ſome account of my entertainment in this ſo- 
ber ſeaſon of univerſal retreat, and to deſcribe to you the 
employments of thoſe who look with contempt on ike plea- 
ſures and diverſions of polite life, and employ all their 
powers of cenſure and invective upon the uſeleſſneſs, va- 
1 and folly of dreſs, viſits, and converſation. 
When a tireſome and vexatious journey of four days 
had brought me to the houſe, where irivitation, regularly 
ſent for 252 ears together, had at laſt induced me e 
the ſummer, Less ſurpriſed, after the civilities of my firſt 
reception, to find, inſtead of the leiſure and Feng; 
which a rural life: always promiſes, and, if well conduct 
ed, might always afford, a confuſed wildneſs of cate, and 
a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which every face was 
clouded, and every motion agitated. | The old lady, who 
was 'my father's relation, was, indeed, very full of the 
| happineſs which ſhe received from my viſit, and, accord- 
ing to the forms of obſolete breeding, inſiſted that I ſhould 
recompence the long delay of my company with a. promiſe 
not to leave ker till winter. But amidſt all her kindneſs 
and carefles, ſhe very frequently turned her head aſide, 
and whiſpered, with anxious earneſtneſs, ſome order to 
her daughters, which never failed to ſend them out with 
unpolite precipitation. Sometimes her impatience would 
not ſuffer her to ſtay behind; ſhe begged my pardon, ſhe 
muſt leave me for a moment; ſhe went, and returned and 
fat down again, but was again diſturbed by ſome new care, 
diſmiſſed her daughters with the ſame trepidation, and 


follo 
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RY was. " alarmed at i 1 2-5-4 of. gets li an 8. 
diſturbance, and however m quriot L was excited by 1 7 
buſy preparations as naturally prpmiſed ſome. great event, 
I was, Je, tos much a ſtranger to gratify, mylelf, with, — 

quiries; but finding nonę of the family in m. ara. 
pleaſed 1 45 imagining wk 1 ſhould. x; rat. „E 
wedding na funeral 8921145 . 

At laſt we fat down to 3 1 was. W ahpaal 
chat one of the young 1 595 Fo whom I thought .my- 
ſelf obliged, to. enquire, was auer, a neceſſity of 0 
ſome affair that could not be neglected: Soon, afterward - 
my relation began to talk of 1 25 ularity of her 1. 
and the 1 OUPIWUENEE: of London hours & and. at laſt let 
me know that th FJ had purpoſe 71 that 9555 to +; to bed 
ſooner than was ul foal, becauſe they. 7 5 to riſe early in 
the morning to make. cheeſecakes, This hint ſent me to 

chamber, to which I was accompanied by all the ladies, 

| who begged, me to excuſe ſome large fieves of leaves and 
flowers t lat coyered two thirds, of the floor, for they in- f 
tended to diſtil them when they were dry, and they had 4 
no other room that ſo 8 received the riſing : 1 
lun... : 48 

The ſcent” of the plants. hindered me from EY and | | 
therefore I role 3 975 the morning with a reſolution to 4 
explore my new habitation. I ſtole unperceived by m _ 
buſy couſins into the garden, where I found nothing cither = 
more great or elegant, than in the ſame number of acres * 1 

cultiyated for the market. Of the gardener 1 Toon learn 
ed that his lady was the greateſt manager in that part « >; 
the country, 1205 that I was come hither at the time in RR 
which I might learn to make more __ pickles, and conſerves, © 
than 2 * be ſeen at any other houſe p hundred miles 
roun 

It was not long before her ladyſhi gave me ſufficient. nc 

opportunities of 1 her ges for ſhe was too 


/ ff 
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much pleaſed with her own accompliſuments to conceal 
them, and took occaſion, from ſome ſweetmeats which ſhe | 
ſet next day upon the table, to diſcourſe for two long hours 
upon. robs and gellies; laid down the beſt methods, of con- 
ſerving, relerying, and. preſerving all ſorts of fruit; told 


us wi t contempt of the London lady in their neigh- 
ba + 


an 
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5b whom theſe FIN were wy often confounded; * 
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and hitited how much the ſhould be aſhambd to ſet befor 

_ company, at her own houſe, ſweetmeats of fo dark a 
1 1 dhe Had often (hen at miſtreſs Spri 4 

8 pr... = Pn, the great bulitieſs of her SY watch 


1 8 


on the bre ro fee it mmer | with the due de. 


5 of es and to fnatch it off at the moient öf pto- 


ecken; and the empfoyments to which ſhe” has bred het 


aughters, are to turn roſe-leaves i in the ſhade un pick out 


the ſeeds of currants with a quill, to gather fruit without 
briliing it, and to extract bean- flower . for "the ſkin. 


13 are 255 taſks with which evety day, fince 1 came hi. 


ther, has begun and ended, to 5 h, the early hours of life 
are ticrificed, and in which that ti 5 is paſſing away which 
never ſhall teturn. 

But to kellbn or ex poſtillate wh hopeleſs attempts. Abe 
*** as ſettled her e and maintains the d wh 
r own performances with all the firmneſs of 
dity accuſtomed to be flattered. Her daughters Having ne- 
yer {cen any houſe but their on, believe their mother's 
excellence on her own word. Her huſband is a" mere 
ſportſman, who is pleaſed to ſee his table well furniſhed, 


and thinks the day ſufficiently ſucceſsful, in which he brings | 


home a leaſh of hares to be potted by his wife. 

After a few days I pretended =, want books, but my 
lady foon told me that none of her books would ſuit my 
taſte; for her part ſhe never loved to ſee young women 
give their minds to ſuch follies, by which the l only 

arn to uſe hard words; ſhe bred up her Gau ghters * 
underſtand a houſe, and 'whoeret ſhould” mar l an, 
they af any thing of good cookery, wo never re· 

nt it. 

i" There are, however, ite things in the ebliuary ſcien- 
des too ſublime for youthful intellects, myſteries into 
which they muſt not be initiated till the years of ſerious 
maturity, and which are referred, to the .of marriage, 
as the ſupreme qualification for connubial life. Sbe makes 
an orange pudding, which is the envy of all the neighbour- 
hood, and which ſhe has hitherto found means of mixi 8 
and baking with ſuch ſecrecy, that the ingredient to whic 
it owes its flavour has never been diſcovered: She, indeed, 
conducts this great affair with all the caution That Human 
- policy can ſuggeſt. It is never known before-hand when 
this puddiig will be produced; ſhe. takes the ingredients 
* into her own ; cloſer, "employs' her -maids and 


daughters 
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daughters in different purts of the houſe, orders the ovety/ - 
jo be heated for a pie, and places the puiding in it with 
her own hands, the mouth of the oven is then ſtopped, and 


* 
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The oompoſition of the pudding {Me has, however, pro- 
miſed Clarinda, that if ſhe pleaſes her in marriage, ſhe 
ſhall be told without referve. But the art of making Eng- 
liſh capers the. has not yet perſuaded: herſelf to diſcovet, 
but ſeems reſolved that ſeoret ſhall: periſi with her, as ſome 
alchymiſts have obſtinately ſuppreſſed the art of tranſmut- 
ing metals. TCC ²˙ p 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of re- 
ceipts, which ſhe left upon the table, having intelligence; 


that a veſſel of / gÞo wine had burſt the hoops.” But 
though the importance of the event ſuſſiciently engroſſec 
her care, to prevent any recollection of the danger to 
which her ſecrets aa HY was not able to make 
uſe ef the golden moments; for this treaſute of hereditary 
knowledge was ſo well concealed by the manner of ſpelling 
uſed by her grandmother, her mother, and herſelf, that 1 
was totally unable to underſtand. it, and loſt the opportu- 
nity of conſulting the oracle, for want of knowing the lan- 
guage in which its anſwers were returned. 
It is, indeed, neceſſary, if I have any regard to her 
ladyſhip's eſteem, that I ſhould: apply | myſelf to ſome of 
theſe economical accompliſhments z--for I overheard her, 
two days ago, warning her daughters, by my mournful 
example, againſt negligence of paſtry, and ignorance in 


$ * 


carving : for you ſaw, ſaid ſhe, that, with all her preten- 8 


- hons to knowledge, ſhe turned the partridge the wrong way 
when ſhe attempted to cut it, and, I believe, ſcarcely - 
_—_ the difference between paſte raiſed, and paſte in a 
iſh. | FOR | 
The reaſon, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid Lady Buſtles 
character before you, is a defire to be informed whether, in 
your opinion, it is worthy of imitation, and whether 1 
ſhall throw away the books which I have hitherto thought it 
my duty to read, for the lady's cloſet opened, the complete ſer- 
vant maid, and the court cook, and teſign all curiofity after 
right and wrong, for the art of ſcalding dameſcens with- 
out burfting them, and preſerving the whiteneſs of pickled - 
muſhrooms, . . | SIE DIO | 
Lady Buſtle has, indeed, by this inceflant application to 
fruits and flowers, contracted her cares into a narrow ſpace, _ 
Vor. . A „55 


* 
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and-ſet herſelf free Ironi may ies with which 
other minds ateidiſturxbed. Sher hae no curioſity after the , 
events of a war, or the fate of heroes in diſtreſs ; ſhe can 
hear, without the leaſt emotion, the ravage of 2 ſite, ot 
devaſtations of a ſtorm; her neighbours grow rich or 
poor, come into the world or go out of it, without regard, 
while ſhe is preſſing the gellydbag, or airing the ſtorerroom; 
but I cannot perceive that ſhe is more free from diſquiets 
than thoſe. whoſe underſtandings take a wider range. Her 
marigolds, when they ate almoſt ecured, are often ſcattet- 
ed by the wind, the rain ſometimes falls upon fruit, 
when it ought to be gathered dry. While her artificial 
wines are fermenting, her whole life is reſtleſſneſs. and 
anxiety. Her ſweetmeats are not always bright, and the 
maid ſometimes i forgets the juſt proportions of ſalt and 
p<ppers! vwlien veniſon is to be baked. Her conſerves mould, 
wines ſour, and piekles mother; and, like all the 
reſt of mankind, ſhe is every day mortified with the 
deſeat of ber ſchemes, de the ed e en of her 


hopes. Gerten 7 
| With regard to vice and ente ſeems 2 kind abs neu- 
tral being. She has no crime but luxury, nor any virtue 
but chaſtity; ſhe has no deſire to be praiſed hut for her 
cookery, nor wiſhes any ill to the reſt of mankind, but 
that w cnever they aſpire: to a feaſt, their eau * be 
5 wheyiſh, and their pie- cruſts tough. 
Jam now very impatient to know whether I am to bock 
on theſe ladies as the great patterns of our ſex, and to con- 
ſider conſerves and pickles as the buſineſs of my life; 
whether the cenſures which I now ſuffer be juſt, and whe- 
ther the brewers of wines, and the diſtillers of waſhes, 
have a right to look with inſolence on the weakneſs of 
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which the miſeries inſeparable from our — 
ate have given occaon, it has been, as I have already 


remarked, recommended by ſome writers to put the ſuf- 


ferer in mind of heavier: preſſures, and more excruciating 
calamities, than theſe of which he has himſelf reaſon to 
complain. 


This has, in all FRO been directed and praiſed; 


and, in conformity to chis cuſtom, Lipſius, the great mo- 


dern maſter of the Stoick philoſophy, has, in his celebrat- 


ed treatiſe on fradineſs hn _ —— 8 to fortify thie 
en 


breaſt againſt too mue kbility of misfortune,” by enu- 


merating the evils which have in former ages fallen * 


the world, the devaſtation of wide extended regions, the 


ſack of cities, and maſſacre of nations. And the common 


voice of the multitude uninſtructed by precept, and un- 


prejudiced by authority, which, in queſtions that relate 
to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, more decifive than 


the learning of Lipſius, 8 uſtify the efficacy of this 
procedure; for one of the fi —.— whieh one 


neighbour adminiſters to another, is a relation of the 


like infelicity, combined with cireümſtanees of greater bit- 


terneſs. 
But this medicine of the adn is like many remedies 


applied to the body, of which, though we ſee the effects, 
we are unacquainted with the manner of operation, and 


of which, therefore, ſome, who are unwilling to ſuppoſe 


any thing out of the reach of their own ſagacity, haye 
been inclined to doubt whether they have really chte vir- 
_ kues for which they e are e celebrated, and whether their re- 
| M m2 putation 
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putatiori is not the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, and 


credulity. ; - | 
Conſolation, or comfort, are words which, in their pro- 


per acceptation, ſignify ſome alleviation of that pain to 


which it is not in our power to afford the proper and ade- 


quate remedy; they imply rather an augmentation of the 
power of bearing, than a diminution of the, burthen, A 
priſonet is relieved by him that ſets him at liberty, but 
receives comfort from ſuch as ſuggeſt conſiderations by 
which he is made patient under the inconvenience of con- 
finement. To that grief which ariſes from a great loſs, 
he only brings the true remedy, who makes his friend's 


condition the ſame as before; but he may be properly 
termed a comforter, who by. perſuaſion extenuates the pain 


of poverty, and ſheyws, in the ſtyle: of Hgiod, that half. is 

nora ban the whale. oo oo or Oo wo wn le 
It. is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how it can lull 
the memory of misfortune, or appeaſe the re of 
ers, 


anguiſh, to hear that others are more miſerable; o 


perhaps, unknown or wholly indifferent, whoſe proſperity 
raiſes. no envy, and whoſe fall can gratify no reſentment, 


Some topicks of comfort ariſing, like that which gave hope 


and ſpirit to the captive of Seſoſtris, from the perpetual 


viciſſitudes of life, and mutability of human affairs, may 
as properly raiſe the dejected as depreſs the proud, and 
have an immediate tendency to exhilarate and revive. But 


how can it avail.the man who languiſhes in the gloom of 
ſorrow, without proſpect of emerging into the ſunſhine of 


_ cheerfulneſs, to hear that others are ſunk yet deeper in 


the dungeon of miſery, ſhackled with heavier chains, and 


ſurrounded with darker deſperation ? 


The ſolace ariſing from this conſideration ſeems indeed 
the weakeſt of all others, and is perhaps never properly 


applied, but in caſes where there is no place for reflec- 
tions of more ſpeedy and pleaſing efficacy. But even from 
ſuch calamities life is by no means free; a thou 
incurable, a thouſand loſſes itreparable, a thouſand dif- 
_ Aicultics inſurmountable, are known, or will be known, 
dy all the ſons of men. Native deformity, cannot be rec- 
tied, a dead friend cannot return, and the hours 'of 
2 away in folly, or loſt in ſickneſs, cannot be 


Under. the oppreſſion of ſuch melanchol, it has been 


ound uſeful to take a ſurvey of the world, to contemplate 
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round us, and acquaint ourſelveg 2 
viſu forme, the various ſhapes af miſery, 
vock of . terreſtrial. happineſs, range . 
without reſtraint, n down, our laps 

of harveſt, and,. when we. Ave. halle: ur 

top, ruin their: — —— 

The firſt effect of this meditation is * it furniſhes 3 
new employment for the mind, and engages the - paſſions 
on remoter objects; as kings haue ſometimes freed, them- 
ſelves from a Tub; ect too haughty to be governed and tag 
powerful to be — by p poſting him in diſtant — 
aur till his popularity e his N 
repreſſed. * attentipn is u bps e an — 
more weakly. upon a ſingle part, as that torrent 
drawn off to different channels, which, pouring ET 
one collected body, cannot be reſiſted. od his ſpecies o 
amen is, therefore, unayailing in ſexere parox ima 

corporal pain, when the mind is every inſtant called 
to miſery re ſhock. of any. ſudden evil; buß 
will —— de of uſe again Wee melancholy, 
and a fettle [ habit of-glpomy thoughts 
It is further adrantageous, as it. — us with, oppor» 

tunities of making com ariſona in our, own, favour, We 
know that very little of the pain, or pleaſure which does 
not begin and end in our ſenſes, is eier wle than relative; 
we are rich or poor, great or little, in p portion 9, 99 
number that excel us, or fall beneath us; * 


reſpects; and therefore, a man, whoſe. . —.— | 


from refleion on any misfortune that throws: him belaw 
thoſe with whom he was once equal, is comforted by Bags 


ing that he is not yet loweſt. 
| There | is another kind of compariſon, leſs tending to- 


wards the vice of envy, very well illuſtrated by an old po- 


et, whoſe ſyſtem will not afford many reaſonable motives _ 


to content. It is,“ ſays he, pleaſing to look from ſhore 
© upon the tumults of a ſtorm, and to fee a ſhip ſtruggling 
' with the billows; it is pleaſing, not becauſe the pain of 
another can give us delight, but becauſe we have a 

* ſtronger impreſſion. of the happineſs of ſafety.” Thus, 
when we look abroad, and behold the multitudes that are 
groaning under evils heavier than thoſe which we havg 
experienced, we ſhrink back to our own ſtate, and inſtead 
of repining that ſo much myſt be felt, learn to tejoice that 


we have not more to feel, 
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Ih this opſervation of the miſeries of others, fortitude 
10 gthehed; and the mind brought” to à more exten; 
five knowledge of her own powers. As the heroes of ac. 
tion catch the flame from one andther, ſo the to whoni 
idence has allotted” the harder taſk of fuffering with 
calmneſs and dignity, may animate themſelves by the re- 
membrance of thoſe evils which have been laid on others, 
perhaps e as weak as themſelves, and bear up 
Lith vigour refolution againſt their on oppreſſions, 
5 chat more ſevere aflictions may 
There is ſtill another reaſon why, to than minds; the 
relation of other men's 'infelicity may give a laſting and 
continual relief. Some, not well inſtrücted in the mes; 
ſures by which idence diſtributes happineſs, are per- 
haps miſled by divines, who, as Bellarmine makes temporal 
pfroſperity one of the characters of the true church, have 
repreſented wealth and eaſe as the certain concomitants of 
virtue, and the unfailing reſult of the divine approbation. 
Buch ſufferers are dej ected in their misfortunes, not ſo 
much for what they fee!, as for what they dread; not be- 
cauſe they cannot ſupport the ſorrows,” or endure the 
wants, of their preſent condition, but Wenn they con- 
fider them as on nr Fe — of more ſharp and more 
laſtin ww theſe, mourners” it is an act of the 
highe repreſent the calamities which not only 
virtue has g's Soy but virtue has incurred; to inform 
them that one evidence of a future ſtate is the uncertainty 
of any preſent reward for goodneſs z' and to remind them, 
— "the higheſt authority, of the difirelles and 2 of 
men of ben the dn was not ef 
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RE is bnd among the evils; of human liferany 
y dreaded as poverty. Every other ſpe- 
ln of miſery, — are not much accuſtomed to 


diſturb the preſent moment wich reflection, can eaſily for- 


get, becauſe. it is not always. forced upon their regard: but 
it is ĩmpoſſihle to paſs a day or an hour in the eqnfluxes of 
men, without ſeeing hom much indigence is expoſed to 


contumely, — and inſult z and, in its loweſt ſtate, 


to hunger and nakedneſs; to injuries againſt, which er 

. and to wants which nature cannot 

tain. ones T cane Te» E Wand tt: 
| Againſb other evils-the- heart. is. often- hardened. by true 

or by falſe notions of dignity and 1 thus we ſee 
— of every . with willingneſs, beeauſe bray 

very in a good or had cauſe/ia never wi its eneomiaſts 


| a admirers. But: in the. proſpect of. poverty, there i 


nothing but gloom and melancholy; the mind and body 
ſuffer together ; its miſeries —— alleviations 3 it is a 
ſtate in which every virtue is obſcuted, and in which no 
conduct can avoid reproach: a ſtate in which cheerfulneſs 
is inſenſibility, and dejection ſullenneſs, of which the 
hardſhips:; are without honour, te labours without 
teward. W e Hob iim ali 11H ae FAN! 
Of theſe. calamities there ſeems. 1 in be wontintg a ge- 
neral conviction ; we hear on every the noiſe of trade, 


and ſee the ſtreets thronged — numberleſs multitudes; | 


whoſe: faces are clouded with anxiety, and hoſe ſteps are 
hurried by precipitation, from no other motive than the 
hope of gain; and the whole world is put in motion, by 
the defire of that wealth, which is chiefly. to be 8 

it ſecures us from poverty z fort is more uſeful; ſor de- 
fence; than acquiſition, and is got ſo much able to: ptoeure 
A ude eril. wih bay vi yl arent fact 
Yet there are always ſome whoſe paſſions or: follies lead 
them oy a conduct 6 maxima and prac- 
tice 
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tice of mankind; ſome who ſeem to ruſh upon poverty, 
with the ſame eagerneſs with which others avoid it; who 
ſee their revenues hourly leſſened, and the eſtates which 
they inherit from their ariceſtors mouldering away, without 
reſolution to change their courſe of life; who perſevere 
againſt all remonſtrances, and go forward with- full ca. 
reer, though they ſee before m the precipice of de. 
B 
t is not m ſe in this paper, to expoſtulate with 
lack as uin alle fortunes by expentive-ſchpmb#.6f bidld 
ings and gatdems, which they carry on with the fame va- 
nity that prompte 


er, and deferring the ſhame of reptatunce: till they incur 
the miſeries of diſtreſs;' Thoſe for whom l intend my pre- 
fent admonitions, are the thoughtleſs, the | negligent, and 
the diſſolure; Who having, by the viciouſneſs of their dwn 
inclinations, or the ſeducements: of alluring companions, 
been engaged in habits of erpente, and accuſtomed. to 
move in à certain round of pleaſures diſproportioned to 
their condition, are without: power to extricate> themſelves 
from the enchantments of euſtom, avoid thought becauſe 
they know it will be painful, and bontinue from day to 


day, and from month to month to anticipate their rere - 


nues, and ſink eyery deeper into the igulphs: 'of uſury 


gad-extoecion't 502 pu odoniiom brig moody ws greidicec 
This folly has loſs elai 
imputed to tho vehemencè of ſudden paſſion ; nor can the 
miſchief which it produces be 'exteriuated as the effect of 
any ſingle act, which rage, or deſtre, miglit execute be- 
fore there could be time for an appbal to reaſon· Theſe 
men are advancing towards miſery by ſoft approaches, and 
deſtroying themſelves, not by the — of à blow, 
which, hen once given; can never be recalled, but by a 
flow poiſon, hourly repeated; and obſtinately continued. 
This conduct is ſo abſurd when it is examined by the 


unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that nothing but 


nee could evinoe its poſſibility j yet, abſurd as it is, 


the ſudden fall of ſome families, and the ſudden riſe of 


others, prove it to be common; and every year fees; many 
wretches reduoed to oontempt and want, by their : coltly 
ſacrifices to pleaſure and vanity, 1 4 


- 


It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, when it has paſſed | 


the bounds which nature preſcribes, tg gounteraCt- its own 
5 | 5 | purpoſe, 


d' them to begin, chufing, .as it happenz 
in a thouſand ocher caſes, the Temote evil before the light. 


Gaim tc pity; becauſe it ennnot be 
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purpoſe, Too much, rage hinders. the. warrior from, cir- 
cumſpection, too much cagetneſs. of profit hurts the credit 
of the trader, too much ardox takes a ry from the lover 
that eaſineſs of addreſs With which ladies are delighted. 
Thus extravagance, though dictated by vanity, and incited 
by voluptuouineſs, team Arocuges, ultimatgy;: 9 75 * 
plauſe or pleaſure. 

If praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the * of thoſe 
from whom it is received, little baliafackion will be given to 
the ſpendthrift 2 the encomiums which he purchaſes. For, 
who are the animate him in his purſuits, but. young 
men, Lick and abandoned like himſelf, —— 
with all on which the wiſdom of nations has imprefied * 
ſtamp of excellence, and devoid alike of knowledge and of 
virtue? By whom is this profuſion praiſed, but by wretches 
who conſider, him as ſubſervient to their pur Siręns 
that entice him to ſhipwreck, and Cyclops that; axe gaping 
to deyour him ? ul ot -ON 
Every man whole knowledge,” or whoſe virtue, can give 
value to his opinion, looks with ſcorn,. or pity, u 
which can afford much gratification. to pride, on him Hen 
the panders of luxury have drawn into the eirele of their in- 
fluence, and who en parcelled out among the Sil: 
rent miniſters of folly, and about to be torn to pieces 
tailors and jockeys, vintnexs and attornies, who at once ro 
and ridicule him, and who are ſecretly. triumphing over. 
his weakneſs, when they” preſent new incitements to his 


appetites and heighten: bis his; dafs. by» | d ap- 


P 

Such, js-the. praiſe, that i is ; purchaſed n 1 
when, it is jet diſcovered to be falſe, it is the praiſe FE, 28 
thoſe whom it is, reproachful to pleaſe, and whoſe nn 7 
9 


is corrupted: by their ie men who live by the riots, 
which they encourage, and who know that whenever their 7 
pupil grows wiſe, they hall loſe their power. ; Yet with .,- 
ſuch flatteries, if they e — laſt, might the cravings of va- 
nity, which is ſeldom very delicate, be ſatisſied; but the 
time is always haſtening forward when this triumph, poor 
as it is, ſhall vaniſh, and when thoſe who. now ſurround. 
og wich obſequiouſneſs and compliments, fawn among 
uipage, and animate his riots, ſhall turn upon him 
| dy infolence, and reproach him with the vices promoted 


by themſelyes. | —_ 
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And as little" 'pretenfions has the man, who ſquanders 
| his eſtate; by vain or vicious expences,' to greater degrees 
of pleaſure than are obtained by others. To make any 
appinels ſincere it is neceſfary that we believe it to be 
lafting'; fince/whatever we ſuppoſe ourſelves" in danger of 
lofing, muſt be enjoyed with ſdlieitude and uneaſineſs, and 
the more value we ſet upon it, the more muſt the preſent 
be imbittered. How kan he then be envied ſor 
is ſelicity, who knows that its continuance cannot be ex- 
pected, and who is conſcious that a very ſhort time will 
gie him up to the gripe of poverty, which will be harder 
tobe borne, as he has given way to more exceſſes, wan- 
toned in greater abundance, ro 1 his Ken with 
_ 1 iſeneſs 7 
pears evident that frugality i is neceſſary even to com- 
ger he picture of expence ; for it may be generally re- 
thoſe who ſquander: what they know their for- 
Fong not ſufficient to allow, that in their moſt jovial ex- 
there alwa) breaks out ſome proof of diſcontent 
and impatience they either ſcatter with a kind of wild deſ- 
ion, and affected faviſhneſs, as criminals brave the gal- 
wien they eannot eſcape it, or pay their money with 
2 peeviſh anxiety; and endeavour at once to ſpend idly, and 
to ſave meanly: Caving neither firmneſs to deny their paſ- 
—— nor courage to gratify them, they murmur at their 
own enjoyments, and Polſon dhe bowl of Pane by re- 
ſlection on the coſt.” 
Amon re is ofien ch vociferation of 'ther- 
riment, ſeldom the tranquillity of cheerfulneſs ; 
inhime their imaginations to a kind of momentary = 
Bey, by the help of wine and riot, and eonſider it as the rt 
bufneſs of the ght to ſtupi FrecolleCtion, and lay that 
reaſon aſleep whic diſturbs ir” Safety, and cally pon 
them to retreat from ruin. 
But this poor broken fartefation 3 is of ſhort Sete ves 
and muſt be expiated by a long ſeries of miſery and regret. 
In a ſhort time the creditor grows impatient, the laſt acre 
is fold, the paſſions and 92 ſtill continue their ty- 
ranny, with inceſſant calls for their uſual gratifications, and 
the remainder of like . * in vun 1 or ny, 
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Immemor firuis 


| Day preſſes on the heels of day; 


And moons increaſe to their decay; 


But you, with thoughtleſs pride else, ĩ ð 1 n 


Unconſcious of impending fate, ie 
Command the pillar d dome to riſe, F 
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PERK 


S1R;/ 25 ee | Taos: 
F HAVE lately been called, fram a mes ii of nb. 


neſs and-amuſement, to attend the laſt hours of an old 


friend; an office which has filled me, if not with--melan-. 


_ chaly, at leaſt with - ſerious. reflcftions, and. turned my. 


ker ts towards the contemplation of thoſe ſubjecte, 


though of the utmoſt importance, and of indubi- 
| ep certainty, are generally ſecluded from our regard, by 


hs jollity of health, the hurry of empleyment, and even. 
Yeu e calmer diverſions of udy and ſpeculation; or if 

y become accidental topicks of converſation and argu» 
ment, yet rarely ſink deep into the heart, but give occaſion 
only to ſome ſubtiltics of reaſoning, or Ly ee, of decla- 
mation, which are heard, applauded, and forgotte. 


It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a. man grant | 


tomed to extend his views through a long concatenation 

cauſes and effects, to trace things from * origin to their 
period, and compare means with ends, may diſcoyer the 
veakneſs of human ſchemes; detect the fallacies by which 
mortals are deluded; ſhew the inſufficiency-of wealth, ho- 
nours, and power, to real N and pleaſe himſelf, 
75 his auditar, with med . on the vanity of 

e. 1 
But though the ſpeculatiſt may lee and hw the folly of 


terreſtrial hopes, fears, and deſires, every hour will give 


proofs 
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proofs that be never felt it. Trace him through the 
day or year, and you will find him acting upon principles 
which he has in common with the illiterate and unenlight- 
ened, angry and pleaſed like the loweſt of the vulgar, pur. 
ſuing, with the ſame ardour, the ſame deſigns, graſping, 


with all the eagerneſs of - tranſport, thoſe riches" Which he 


knows he cannot keep, and ſwelling | with. the applauſe 
_ he has gained by proving: that applauſe is of no 
N eee eee 
The only conviction that ruſhes upon the ſoul, and takes 
away from our appetites and paſſions the power of reſiſt. 
ance, is to be found, . have received it; at the bed 
of a dying friend. To enter this ſchool of wiſdom is not 
the peculiar privilege of geometricians; the, moſt ſublime 
and important precepts require no uncommon opportuni- 
ties, nor laborious preparations, they are gnforced without 
the aid of eloquence; and underſtood without ſkill in ana- 
lytick ſcience. Every tongue can utter them, and every 
underſtanding can conceive them. He that wiſhes in car- 
neſt to obtain juſt ſentiments concerning his condition, and 
would be intimately acquainted with the world, may fi 
inſtructions on every fide.” He that deſires to enter behi 
the ſoene, which every art has been employed to decorate, 
aud every paſſion labours to illuminate, and wiſhes to ſee 
liſe tripped of thoſe ornaments which make it glitter on 
the ſtage, and expoſed in its natural meanneſs; impotence, 
and — may find all the deluſion laid open in the 
chamber of diſeaſe; he will there find vanity diveſted of 
her robes, power deprived of her ſceptre, and hypocriſy 
without her ml. 


The friend whom I have loſt was a man eminent ſor ge» 
nins, and like others of the ſanie claſs, 1 pleaſed 
with acceptance and applauſe, Being carefſed by thoſe 


yu have preferments and riches in their diſpoſal, he con- 


had caught the flame of ambition by approaches to its ob- 


paieties, he was ſeized by a ſingering diſeaſe, which, from 
its firſt ſage, he knew to be incurahle. Here was an e 


of all his viſions of greatneſy a di Tae from the fi 
hour that his health deelined, all his former pleaſures grew 


* | counts 


ered himſelf as in the direct road of advancement, and 
jet. But in the midſt of his hopes, his projects, and his 


talteleſs. His friends expected to pleaſe him by thoſe ae- 


. 5 
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merly certain of being well received; but they ſoon found 
how little he was now affected by compliments, and how 
rainly they attempted, by flattery, to exhilarate the lan- 
guor of weakneſs, and relieve che ſolicitude of approach- 


2 O27 EA 21 e: e l 3 1 of * es 
counts of the woot of his reputation, which were for 


ing death. *Whoever would know how much piety and 
virtue ſurpaſs all external goods, might here have ſeen them 
weighed againſt each other, where all that gives motion to 


the active, and elevation to the eminent, all that fparkles 


in the eye of hope, and pants in the boſom of ſuſpicion, 


at once became duſt in the balance, without weight and 
without regard. Riches, authority, and praiſe, loſe all 
their influence when they are conſidered” as riches which 


to-morrow ſhall be beſtowed upon another, authority which 
ſhall this * expire for ever, and praiſe which, however 
however fincere, ſhall, after a few moments, 


merited, or 
be heard no more. * 


In thoſe hours of feriouſneſs and wiſdom, nothing ap- 


peared to raiſe his ſpirits, or gladden his heart, but the re- 
collection of acts-of goodneſs, nor to excite his attention 
but ſome opportunity for the exerciſe of the duties of reli- 
gion. Every thing that terminated on this ſide of the 
grave was received with coldneſs and indifferenee, and re- 
garded rather in conſequence of the habit of valuing it, 
than from any opinion that it deſerved value; it had little 
more prevalence over his mind than a bubble that was now 
broken, a dream from which he was awake. His whole 


powers were engroſſed by the conſideration of another ſtate, 


and all converſation was tedious, that had not ſome ten- 
dency to difengage him from human affairs, and open his 
proſpects into futurity. 5 | 

It is now paſt, we have cloſed his eyes, and heard him 


breathe the groan of expiration. At the fight of this laſt 
conflict, I felt a ſenſation never known to me before; a. 


confuſion of paſſions, an awful ſtillneſs of ſorrow, a gloomy 
terrour without a name. The thoughts that entered my 


' foul were too ſtrong to be diverted, and too piercing to be 
endured ; but ſuch violence cannot be laſting, the ſtorm . 

ſubſided in a ſhort time, I wept, retired, ind grew calm. 
I have from that time frequently revolved in my mind, 
the effects which the obfervation. of death produces, in 
thoſe who are not wholly without the power and uſe of re- 
: 8 flection: 


— 
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flection; for by far the greater part it is wholly, unregard. 
ed, their friends and their enemies ſink into the grave. with- 
out raiſing any common emotion, or reminding: them that 
they are themſelves on the edge of the precipice, and that 
they muſt foon plunge into the gulph of eternity. 
It ſeems to me remarkable that death Fs cy yene- 
ration for the good, and extenuates our hatred: of the bad. 
Thoſe virtues which once we envied, as Horace obſeryes, 
decauſe they eclipſed our on, can now no longer obſtruct 
our veputation, and we have therefore no intereſt to ſu 
preſs their praiſe. That wickedneſs, which we feared for 


* 


its malignity, is now become impotent, and the man 


whoſe name filled us with alarm, and rage, and indig- 
nation, can at laſt be conſidered only with pity, or con- 


| [When a Giend is carried to his grave, we at once find 
_ excuſes for every weakneſs, and palliations of every fault; 
we recolle@ a thouſand endearments, which before glided 
off our minds without impreſſion, a_ thouſand favours un- 
repaid, a thouſand duties unperformed, and wiſh, vainly 
with for his return, not ſo much that we may receive, as 
that we may beſtow happineſs, and reconipenſe that kind- 
neſs which before we never underſtood. 75 

There is not, perhaps, to a mind well inſtructed, a more 
painful occurrence, than the death of one whom we have 
injured without reparation. Our crime ſeems now irte- 
trievable, it is indelibly recorded, and the ſtamp of fate is 
fixed upon it. We conſider, with the moſt aſſſictive an- 
guiſn, the pain which ve have given, and now cannot alle- 
viate, and the loſſes which we have cauſed, and now cannot 
repair. 15 
Of the ſame kind are the emotions which the death of an 
emulator or competitor produces. Whoever had qualities 
to alarm our jealouſy, had excellence, to deſerve our fond- 
neſs, and to whatever ardour of oppoſition intereſt may 
inflame us,- no man ever outlived an enemy, whom he did 
not then wiſh to have, made a friend. Thoſe wo are verſed 
in literary hiſtory know that the elder Scaliger was the re- 
doubted antagoniſt of Cardan and Eraſmus ; yet at the d 
of each of his great rivals he relented, and complained that 
they were ſnatched away from him before their reconcilia- 
tion was completed. | . | 


Tu-ne 
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Tu- ne etiam moreris ? Ah ! quid me linguis, Eraſme, 
Ante meus quam fit cunciliatus amar? 


| ” YyY. 44 Cor dnf y * 9 * 4 op 2 TA: 
Art thou too fallen? ere apger could ſubſide 
And love return, has great Eaſaus died? 


re 


> a", 
4 4 


Such are the ſentiments with. which we finally review the 
effects of paſſion, but which, we ſometimes delay till we 
can no longer rectify our errors. Let us therefore make 
haſte to do what we ſhall, certainly. at laſt wiſh to have 
done; let us return the careſſes of our friends, and endea- 
your by mutual endearments to heighten that 'tenderneſs 
which is the balm of life. Let us be quick to repent of in- 
juries while repentance may not be a barren anguiſh, and 
let us open our eyes to every rival excellence, and pay early 
and willingly thoſe honours which juſtice will compel us to 
pay at laſt. N | 


ATHANATUS. 
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Nuns. 55, TuzsDar, Sept. 25, 176% 
24 4 N 6 GS | 4 l * +. 
. | 
Inter tluvere. virginet, of | I ba | 
Ft flellic marulam ſpargere candidis: | FORE ed i 
: nE Sad 
Ft te, Chlorl, ds. | „ 


No near to death that comes but flow, = 
No thou art ſtepping down below; J 
Sport not among the blooming maids, 
But think on ghofts and empty ſhades i 
What ſuits with Pholoe in her bloom, 
Gray Chloric, will not thee become; . 
A bed is different ſrom a tomb. . Cnkzcn. 


Te the RAM B L E R. 
S I RN, 
HAVE been but a little time converſant in the world, 
yet I have already had frequent opportunities of obſerv- 
ing the little efficacy of remonſtrance and complaint, which, 
however extorted by oppreſſion, or ſupported by reaſon, 
are deteſted by one part of the world as rebellion, cenſur- 
ed by another as peeviſhneſs, by ſome heard with an ap- 
pearance of compaſſion, only to betray any of thoſe ſallies 
of vehemence and reſentment, which are apt to break out 
upon encouragement, and by others pafſed over with in- 
difference and neglect, as matters in which they have no 
concern, and which if they ſhould endeayour- to examine 
or regulate, they might draw miſchief upon themſelves. 
Yet ſince it is no leſs natural for thoſe who think them- 
ſelves injured to complain, than for others to negle& their 
complaints, I ſhall venture to lay my caſe before you, in 
hopes that you will enforce my opinion if you think it juſt, 
or endeavour to rectify/ my ſentiments, if I am miſtaken. 
expect at leaſt, that you will diveſt yourſelf of partiality, 
and that whatever your age or ſolemnity may be, you will 
not, with the dotard's inſolence, pronounce me ignorant 
and fooliſh, perverſe and refractory, only becauſe. you per- 
ceive that I am young. : 5 
My father dying when I was but ten years old, left me, 
and a brother two years younger than myſelf, to the 2 


* 
| 
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of my mother, a woman of birth, aud education, whoſe 
prudence oro vittue he had mo-reafon to diſtruſt. She felt, 
fr ſome time, all the ſorrow which Hature calls forth, 
upan the final iſeparation of perſons dear to one another; 
2nd as her grief — — by ita own violenee, it ſub- 
ſided into tenderueſa for me and my brother, and the year 
of: mourning: was ſpenti ain careſſes, .conſolations, and: in- 
ſtruction, in celebration af my father virtues, in 
ſions of perpetyab regard td his memory, and hourly in- 
ſtances of ſuch fondneſs as gratitude will not cally aſl 
we to: forget; . {531119975 achat din hoo 5 Iii 2gw | 
But when che tetm ob Sis: mourn ful was expir- 
ed, and myimother nn again without the enſigns of 
ſorrow, theiladies of her acquaintance began to tell her, 
upon whatever aiotives, that it was time to live like the reſt 
of the worldz a powerful argument, which is ſeldom uſed 
to a woman, withaut effect. Lady Giddy was inceſſantly 
relating the occurrences of the town, and Mrs. Gravely 
told her privately, with great tenderneſs, that it hegan to 
be publickly obſerved how muck ſhe over. acted her part, 
and that moſt of her:acquaintance ſuſpected her hope of 
ptocuring auother huſband to be the true ee all that 
appearancej.of | tenderneſs. and piety. n vor - 
All the officiouſneſs of kindneſs and fally- was buſied-to - 
change her conduct. She was at one time alarmed with 
cenſure, and at another fired with praiſe. She was told of 
balls, where others ſhone only becauſe ſhe was abſent; of 
new comedies to which all the town was croudingʒ and of 
many ingenious ironies, by which dameſtick e was 
made contemptible. 
I, is difficult for virtue to ſtand alone 2gainſt fear on one 
fide, and pleaſure on the other; eſpecially when” no actual 
crime is propoſed, and ptudence itſelf can ſuggeſt many 
reaſons for relaxation and indulgence. My mamma was at 
laſt perſuaded to accompany Miſs Giddy to 4 play. She 
was received with a boundleſs profuſion of compliments, 
and attended home by a very ſine gentleman. ' Net day 
ſhe was with leſs difficulty prevailed on to play at Mrs. 
Gravely's, and came home gay and lively; for the diſtine- 
| _ that had'been paid her 7 wr her wanity, and good 
ck had kept her principles ru from her 
9 She — — her ra amr, pr the 
world, and her friends were ſufficiently induſtrious to pre- 
vent any return to her former life; every morning! broogte 
Vol. II. Nn meſſages 


of contempt, or pity, at the mention of ladies whoſe huſ. 


ken of me than to remit money for my ſupport. 
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meſſages of invitation, aud every evening wis- paſſed in 
places of diverſion, from which ſnhe for ſome time com- 
ned that ſhe had rather be abſent. In a ſhort time ſhe 
ineſs of acting without controul. of 

her 2 her 
company; and learned, by degrees, to drop an expreſſion 


to feel the 
being unaccountable 


bande were ſuſpected of reſtraining their pleaſures, ot 
their play, and confeſſed that ſhe loved to go and come a8 
ſhe plen ed; 10 Hi Shaft: FT os HBornbnot ou 10 255m? 
I was till favoured with ſome incidental precepts! and 
tranhent endearmients, and was now and then fondly 'kifſed 
For- ſmiling like my papa: but moſt por? of her morning 
was ſpent in: comparing the opinion of h 
ner, contriv ing ſome variation in her dreſs, viſiting ſhops, 
and ſending compliments; and the reſt of the day vg too 
ſhort for viſits, cards, plays, and concert... 
She now began to diſeover that it was impoſſible to edu- 
cate children properly at home. Parents could not 
have thein always in their ſight; the ſociety of ſervants was 
eontagious; company produced boldneſs. and ſpirit; emu- 
lation excited induſtry; and a large ſchool was naturally 
the firſt ſtep into the open world. A thouſand other rea- 
ſons ſhe alledged, ſome of little force in themſelves, but ſo 
well ſeconded by pleaſure, vanity, and idleneſs, that they 
ſoon overcameall the remaining principles of kindneſs and 


2 and both I and my brother were diſpatched to 


arding ſchoolss. | 2 70 N 
How my mamma ſpent her time when ſhe was thus dil- 
burthened I am not able to inform you, but I have reaſon 
to believe that triſles and amuſements took ſtill faſter hold 


of her heart. At firſt, ſhe viſited me at ſchool, and after - 


wards wrote to me; but in a ſhort time, both her viſits 
and her letters were at an end, and no other notice was ta- 


When I came home, at the vacation, I found' myſelf cold- 
"received, with an obſervation, “ that this girl will pre- 
itly be a woman.” I was, after the uſual Ray, ſent to 
ſchoot again, and overheard my mother ſay, as I was a go- 
ing, „ Well, now I ſhall recover.” 


In fix months more I came again, and with the uſual 
childiſh alacrity, was running to my mother's embrace, 
when ſhe ſtopt me with exclamations at the ſuddenneſs and 
enormity of my growth, having, ſhe: ſaid, never ſi Ae 


er maid and mill. 
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body ſhoot up ſo much at my age. She was ſure no other 
girls ſpread at that rate, and ſhe hated to have children 
look like women before their time. I was diſconcerted, 
and retired without hearing any thing more than, « Nay, 
« if you are angry, madam Steeple, you may walk off“ 
When once the forms of civility are violated, there re- 
mains little hope of return to kindneſs or decency. My 
mamma made this appearance of reſentment a reaſon for 
continuing her malignity, and poor Miſs Maypole, for that 
was my appellation, was never mentioned or ſpoken to but 
with ſome expreſſion of anger or diſlike. | 1 
She had yet the pleaſure of dreſſing me like a child, and 
I know not when I ſhould have been thought fit to change 
my habit, had I not been reſcued by a maiden fiſter of my 
father, who could not bear to ſee women in hanging-ſleeves, 
and therefore preſented me with brocade for a gown, for 
which I ſhould have thought myſelf under great obliga- 
tions, had ſhe not accompanied her favour with ſome hints 
that my mamma might now conſider her age, and give me 
bo ear-rings, which ſhe had ſhewn long enough in public 
775-51 / | 
a I now left the ſchool and came to live with my mamma, 
who conſidered me as an uſurper that had ſeized the rights 
of a woman before they were due, and was puſhing her 
down the precipice of age, that I might reign without a 
ſuperior, While I am thus beheld with = and ſuſ- 
picion, you will readily believe that it is difficult to pleaſe. 
Every word and look is an offence. I never ſpeak, but I 
pretend to ſome. qualities and excellencies, which it is cri- - 
minal to poſſeſs; if I am gay, ſhe thinks it early enough to 
coquette; if I am grave, ſhe hates a prude in bibs; if I 
venture into company, I am in haſte for a huſband; if 1 
retire to my chamber, ſuch matron-like ladies are lovers of 
contemplation, I am on one pretence or other generally 


excluded from her aſſemblies, nor am I ever ſuffered to vi- 


lit at the ſame place with my mamma. Every one wonders 


why ſhe does not bring Miſs more into the world, and 


when ſhe comes home in vapours I am certain that ſhe has 

heard either of my beauty or my wit, and expect nothing 

for the enſuing week but taunts and menaces, contradic- 

tion and reproaches. ' _ ns 5 
Thus I hve in a ſtate of continual perſecution, only be- 

cauſe I was born ten years too ſoon, and cannot ſtop the 

courſe of nature or of time, but am unhappily a woman 
| 4 Nun 2 5 before 


6 
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before, my mother can willingly ceaſe to be a girl. 1 be. 


lieve you would contribute to the happineſs of many fami- 


lues, if, by any arguments or perſuaſions, you could make 


' mothers aſhamed of rivalling their children; if you could 
ſhew them, that though they may refuſe to grow wile, they 
muſt inevitably ue old; and that the proper ſolaces of 
age are not muſick and compliments, but wiſdom and de- 
votion; that thoſe who are fo unwilling to quit the world 
will ſoon be driven from it; and that it is therefore their 
_ Intereſt to retire while there yet remains a few hours for 


nobler employments. 
I am, Re. 


, "70% 7 


Nun. 56. SATURDAT, Sept. 29, 1950. 


tn V aleat ret luditra, f me ; 2 | 
Palma negata macrum, 4 reducit opimum. | | Hon. 


Farewell the ſtage: for humbly I diſclaim 

Such fond purſuits of pleaſure, or of fame, 

If F muſt fink in ſhame, or ſwell with pride, 
As the gay palm is granted or denied. FRANCIS. 


* 


OTHING is mote unpleaſing than to find that offence 
has been received when none was intended, and 
that pain has been given to thoſe who were not guilty of 
any provocation. As the great end of fociety is mutual 
beneficence, a good man is always uneaſy when he finds 
himſelf acting in oppoſition to the purpoſes of life ; be- 
cauſe, though his conſcience may eaſily acquit him of ma- 
lice prepenſe, of ſettled hatred or contrivances of miſchief, 
yet he ſeldom can be certain, that he has not failed by 
negligence, or indolence; that he has not been hindered 
from 2 the common intereſt by too much regard 
to his own caſe, or too much indifference to the happineſs 
of others. ee e . 
Nor is it neceſſary, that, to feel this uneaſineſs, the mind 
ſhould be extended to any great diffuſion of generolity, 
or melted by ui.common warmth. of benevolence ; We . 


F 


rern 


4. 


prudence which the world teaches, and a quick ſenlbilicy 


of private intereſt, will direct us to ſhun needleſs enmities ; | 


ſince there is no man whoſe kindneſs we may not ſome 


time want, or by whoſe malice we muy not ſome time 


ſuffer. 5 72121 Dünn 
I have therefore 5 with wonder, and now 
and then with pity, at the thoughtleſſneſs with which ſome 


alienate from themſelves the affections of all whom chance, 
buſineſs, or inclination, brings in their way. Wien we 
ſee a man purſuing ſome darling intereſt,” without much 
regard to the opinion of the world, we juſtly conſider him 
as corrupt and dangerous, but are not ſo * diſcovering 
his motives; we fee him actuated by pa 


dazzled ſtronger eyes. | 
ſet mankind at defiance by hourly irritation, and who live 


but to infuſe malignity, and multiply enemies, have no 


hopes to foſter,' no defigns to promote, nor any expecta- 
tions of attaining power by inſolence, or of climbing to 


greatneſs b e on others. They give up all the 
s, for the ſake of peeviſtmeſs, petulance, 


ſweets of kindneſs, for 
or gloom; and alienate the world 3 of the com- 
mon forms of civility, and breach of the eſtabliſhed laws of 
e, eee, e 119, B08 - 
Every one muſt, in the walks of life, have met with 
men of whom all ſpeak with cenſure, though they are not 
chargeable with any crime, and whom none can be perſuad- 
ed to love, though a reaſon can ſcarcely be aligned wh 


they ſhould be'hated ; and who, if their good qualities and 


actions ſometimes force a commendation, have their 
gyrick always concluded with confeſſions of ' diſguſt ; '* he 
e is a' good man, but I cannot ike him.“ Surely ſach 
perſotis have ſold the eſteem of the world at too low a 
price, ſince they have loſt one of the rewards of virtue, 
without gaining the profits of wickedneſ . 

This ill economy of fame is ſometimes the effect of ſtu - 
pidity: Men whoſe ee ey. are languid and ſluggiſh, 
who lament nothing but loſs of money, and feel nethi 
but a blow, are often at a difficulty to gueſs why they are 
encompaſſed with enemies, th they neglect all thoſe 
arts by which men are endearcd to one another. 


comfort themſelves that they have lived irreproachably; | 
that none can charge them with having endangered his 


life, or diminiſned his poſſeſſions; and therefore conclude 


that | 


| ons which are 
hard to be reſiſted, and deluded by appearances which have 
But the greater part of thoſe WHO 
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that they ſuffer by ſome invincible ſatality, or impute the 
malice of their neighbours. to ignorance or envy. ' They 
. wrap themſelves up in their innocence, and enjoy the con- 
gratulations of their own hearts, without knowing or ſul- 


pecting that they are every day deſervedly incurring reſent. 
ments, by withholding from thoſe with whom they con- 
verſe, that regard, or appearance of regard, to which every 
one is entitled by the cuſtoms of the worle. 
There are many injuries which almoſt every man feel; 


though he does not complain, and which, upon thoſe whom 


virtue, elegance, or vanity, have made delicate and tender, 
fix deep and laſting impreſſions; as there are many arts of 
graciouſneſs and conciliation, which are to be praiſed 
without expence, and by which thoſe may be made our 
friends, who have never received from us any real benefit. 


Such arts, when they include neither guilt nor meanneſs, it 
«is ſurely reaſonable to learn, for: who would want that 


love which is ſo eaſily to be gained? And ſuch. injuries 
28 * be avoided ; for who would be hated without pro- 
Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excuſe of :igno- 
rance or negligence cannot be alleged, becauſe it is appa- 


rent that they are not only careleſs of pleaſing, but ſtudi- 


ous to offend ; that they contrive to make all approaches 
to them difficult and yexatious, and imagine that they ag- 
grandize themſelves by waſting the time of others in uſeleſs 
attendance, by mortifying them with flights, and teazing 
them with affronts, e. | 
Mien of this kind are generally to be found among thoſe 
that have not mingled much in general converſation, but 
ſpent their lives amidſt the obſequiouſneſs of dependant, 
and the flattery of paraſites; and by long conſulting only 
their own inclination, have forgotten that others have 2 
claim to the ſame deference. reed K $0 et] 
"Tyranny thus ayowed, is indeed an exuberance of pride, 
by which all mankind is ſo much enraged, that it is never 


' quictly endured, except in thoſe who can reward the 


patience which they exact; and inſolence is generally 
ſurrounded only by ſuch whoſe baſeneſs inclines them to 
think nothing inſupportable that produces gain, and who 


can laugh at ſcurxility and rudeneſs with a luxurious table 


and an open urſe. 


But though all wanton provocations and contemptuous 


inſolence are to be diligently avoided, there is no leſs . 
| * 
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ger in Sid eompll ce and tame reſignation... It is com- 
mon, for ſoft, tempers to give elves up 
implicitiy to the direction of the bold, the turbulent, and 
the over ings of: thoſe whom as do not believe wiſer 
or better than themſelyes ; to tecede from the belt deſigns. 
where, oppoſition , mu he; FPequnterod, Anh; to fall off 
from args for fear of .cen ſure. . 

_ Some. firmneſs and reſolution i is neces” to. the dif., 
charge of * but it is a very unhappy ſtate of life, in 

vhich the nęceſſity of, ſuch ey gles Tequently Qccurs z.. 
for no man is, defied without ſome x Scone hich 
will be continued with obſtinacy while he believes himſe 
in the right, and ;exerted with bitterneſs, if even to his 

wn, conviction e is detected in the wrong. 
Even though no regard be had to the K conſequen · 

ces of contrariety and diſpute, it muſt, be painful to 3 

| worthy mind to put others in pain, and there will be dan- 

| ger | Jef c del nature % $a be vitiated by, Joo. long 2 

debate and con 

TP x afraid that 1 — e taxed. wich infenſibiliry by 


L 4.4 


many. of, correſpondents, who believe their contribu- 
tions vi ly. 9 And indeed when. I fit before 3 
ſe. 3 Bo hich each is the production of la- 
7. 2 | the offspring of. TE fond parent, I, wha: 
tt 1 * 2 of an author, cannot remember how. 
leng they have lain in my boxes unregarded, without i ima- 
gining to myſelf the various changes of ſorrow, impa⸗ 
tience, and reſentment, which 1 Writer Th have elt 
int i fellows, 5 interval. I 1 is 8 
eſe refleQions. are ſtill more a ene. , when, 
peruſal, I anf ſome of them calling 25 a p ace in 1 — 
paper, a place which they have never yet obtained; others 
writing in a ſtyle of ſuperiority and haughtineſs, as ſecure 
of tefe erence, and above fear of criticiſm ; others humbly 
offering their weak aſſiſtance with ſoftneſs and ſubmiſſion, 
which they believe impoſſible to be reſiſted ; ſome intro- 
ducing their compoſitions with a menace of the contempt, 
which he that refuſes them will incur; others applying 
privately to the bookſellers for their intereſt and ſolicita- 
tion; every one by different ways endeavouring to ſecure 
the bliſs of publication. I cannot but confider myſelf, as 
placed in a very incommodious ſituation, where I am force. 


1 to _ fopldence, nun it is pleaſing to — | 


* 


is to feel at the fatal f ichen 


. ed never eh to be delighted.” © 


| and 8 the gulne lt 955 the e os 


5 AEN a Ne. $6 
repay Civilities ih araßces uf net 


N aud 1 


ee to offend thoſe Fhath F tevet 6 ofekdety," 


know well how rately an authbr, Afed with the beggy 
ties of hls new compoßtbn, cohtaftid His röptapes in his 
own boſom; znt how naturally he” Ihparts to His Friends 
his expectations of tenowi; and 4s Sn cally contin the 
erneſs with which a new Pa is fnatched aps Ne 
who expects to find it filled with hrs owh prod 0 , 4 
perhaps has ca "15 1 nion to Katt en the Plata of 
a' ſecond peruſal, I Yr the  difappointment whith he 
© His hopes however do 
not yet forſake him; he is covthd of giving Taſtre the 


next day. The next day comes, and again he pants with 


Gale, and nd hating dreamed of laurels 4nd Parnaſſus, 
cas his eye arren Pate with which * he is Job. 

For Tuch cruelty what ztonement can be ! D For ſuch 
calamitics what allevition can de found? I am affaid this 
the miſchief already done muſt be without ut reparation, and 
all that deſerves my care is prevention for the futute. Let 
therefore the next friendly ago you! Wide ver he be, ob- 
ſerye the cautions of 82 write ſecretly m ld on 


chamber, without commi 1 his defign to hi neareſt. 


friend; for the neareſt friend be 34 4 with' #0 
1 of Fe Let him carry it to the bolt Ki 1 
it in filence for the event! If it is publiſhed 


and and pred, 7 bo may then declare himſelf the rg ; ik it 


ppreſſed, he few wonder in private without much 
—_— and if it be cenſured, he may join in 1 Wh 1 — 
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4AM 3 e pe K ie We vſeful, 
and ſcholars deſcending from that elevation, Which, a8 
it raiſes them, above common life, muſt likewiſe hinder them 
from beholdiag the ways of men otherwiſe, than in a cloud 
of buſtle and b Having lived 4 life of buſineſs, 
and remarked how ſeldom any occurrences emerge from 
which great qualities are required, I have learned the ne- 
ceſſity of regarding little things, and though I. do not Per, | 
tend to give laws to the legiſlators. of mankind, or to limit ft 
the range of thoſe powerful minds that carry light and heat | 
through all the regions of knowledge, yet I have Jong 
thought, that the greateſt part of thoſe who loſe, themſelves, 
in fadics, by which I have not found that they gro much 
wiſer, might, with more advantage both to the publick, 
and themſelves, apply their underſtandings to domeſtick 
arts, and ſtore their e with axioms of humble r | 
dence, and private economy-. |. - 

Your late paper on frugality was very elegant and pleaſ- | 
ing, but, in my opinion, not ſufficiently adapted to om- 
mon readers, who pay little regard to The, muſick of pe- 
riods, the artifice of connection, or the arrangement of 
the 1 of rhetorick; but require a few plain and co- 
gent inſtructions, which, may ſink into the mind by their 
own weight. 

Frugality is ſo neceſſary to the happineſs of. the world, 
ſo beneficial in its various forms to every rank of men. 
from the higheſt of human. potentates, to the loweſt la- 

bourer or artificer, and the miſeries which the neglect of 
it produces are ſo numerous and-ſo grievous, that it ought. 
to be recommended with eve 8 of addreis, and 


adapted to e claſs of under 
| * * Whether 


* 
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Whether thoſe who treat morals as a ſcience will allow 
frugality to be numbered among the virtues, I have not 
thought it neceſſary to enquire. For I, who draw my opi- 
nions from/a careful obſervation of the world; am ſatisfied 
with knowing, what is abundantly fufficient for practice, 
that if it be not a virtue, it is, at leaſt, a quality which 
can ſeldom exiſt without ſome virtues, and without which 
few virtues can exiſt. Frugality may be termed the daugh- 
ter of prudence, the ſiſter of temperance, and the parent 
of liberty. He that is extravagant will quickly become 
poor, and poverty will enforce dependence, and invite cor- 
ruption; it will almoſt always produce a paſſive compliance 
with the wickedneſs of others; and there are few who do 
not learn by degrees to practiſe "thoſe crimes which they 
If there are any who do not dread poverty as dangerous to 
virtue, Jt mankind ſeem unanimons enough in abhorring 
it as deſtructive to happineſs; and all to whom want is ter- 
rible, upon whatever principle, ought to think themſelves 
obliged to learn the ſage maxims of our parſimonious an- 
ceſtors, and attain the ſalutary arts of contracting expence; 
ſor without frugality none can be rich, and with it very 
To moſt other acts of virtue or exertions of wiſdom, a 
eoncutrenee of many circumſtances is neceſſary, ſome pre- 
vous knowledge muſt be attained, ſome uncommon gifts 
of nature poſſeſſed, or ſome opportunity produced by an 
extraordinary combination of things; but the mere power 
of faving what is already in our hands, muſt be eaſy of ac- 
uiſition to every mind; and as the example of, Bacon may 
ew, that the higheſt intellect cannot ſafely neglect it, a a 

_ thouſand inſtances will every day prove, that the meaneſt 
may practiſe it with ſucceſs, ahne My 
iches cannot be within the reach of great numbers, 
beeauſe to be rich is to poſſeſs more than is commonly pla- 
ced in a ſingle hand; ar; if many could. obtain the ſum 
which now makes a man wealthy, the name of wealth muſt 
then be transferred to ſtill greater accumulations. But I 
am not certain that it is equally impoſſible: to exempt the 
tower claſſes of mankind from poverty; becauſe, though 
| whatever be the wealth of the community, ſome will al- 
ways have leaſt, and he that has Jeſs than any other is 
comparatively poor; yet I do not ſee any coactive neceſſity 
that many ſhould be without the indiſpenſable convenien- 
| : | 2 | cies 
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cies of life z but am ſometimes inclined to imagine, that, 
caſual calamities excepted,' there might, by univerſal pru- 
dence, be procured an univerſal exemption from want; and 
that he who ſhould happen to bare leaky, might re- 
ſtanding have enough. v4.16 ork v4 rng: 

But without entering too far into N Gee which Ido 
not remember that any political calculator has attempted, 
and in which the moſt perſpicacious reaſoner may be eaſily 
be wildered, it is evident that they to whom providence: has 
allotted no other care but of their own fortune and their 
own virtue, which make far the greater part of mankind, 
have ſufficient incitements to petſonal frugality ; nce, 
whatever might be its general effect upon provinces or na- 
tions, by which it is never likely to be tried, we knau with 
certainty, that there is ſcarcely any individual entering the 
world, /wlio,: by prudent. parſimony, may not reaſonably 
promiſe himſelf a cheerful: wa ova in the decline of 
liſe. 

The pet of penury in age is 0 Joomy and- - 
ing, that every man — — defore im muſt reſolve to 
avoid it; and it muſt be avoided: generally by the ſcience 
of ſparing. For, though in every age there are ſame, who 
by bold adventures, or by favourable accidents, riſe ſuddenly 
to riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge hopes of ſuch rare 
events: and the bulk of mankind muſt owe their affluence 

to ſmall and gradual proſits, Dae wy their nas 
muſt be reſolutely redure.. 

Vou muſt not thereſore think me n below che * 
nity of a practical philoſopher, when I recommend to the 
conſideration of your readers, from the ſtateſman to the 
apprentice, a poſition replete with mercantile wiſdom, 4 
penny ſaved is ravs-pence got; which may, 1 think, be accom- 
modated to all conditions, by obſerving not only that they 
who purſue any lucrative employment will ſave time when 
they Fo rbear expence, and that the time may be employed 
to the increaſe of profit ; but that they who are above-ſuch 
minute conſiderations, will find, by every victory over ap- 
petite or paſſion, new ſtrength added to the mind, will 
- gain the power of refuſing thoſe ſolicitations which the 
young and vivacious are hovrly aſſaulted, and in time ſet 
themſelves above the reach of extravagance and folly. 

It may, perhaps, be enquired by thoſe who are will | 
rather to cavil than to learn, what is the juſt meaſure a. 
cM ; and when expence, not abſolutely neceſſary, de- 

: generates 
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Ferres int profufion?' To ſuch queſtions no general an- 
wer can be returned; ſince the liberty of ' ſpending, or 


neceſſity of rümony, may be varied Sakai end by Tiff | 
rent cite ances. It may, however, be laid , ab 4 
rule never to be broken, that a man's voluntary expence ſhould 
1n⁰ exretd' bit revenue. A maxim ſo bars for incontro- 
- vertible, that the civil law ranks the prodigal with the mad- 
man, and debars them equally from the conduct of: their 
_ own affairs. Another pretept ariſing from the former, 
and indeed ineſuded in it, is yet neceſſary ta be diſtinetly 
impreſſed upon the warm, the | fanciful, and the brave; 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. - Let no man preſume 
to fpend upon hopes, to truſt his own abilities for means 
of deliverance. from penury, to give a looſe: to his preſent 
deßnes, und leave the reckoning to fortune or to virtue. 
To theſe cautions, . which, If ſuppoſe, are, at leaſt. among 
the graver part of mankind, undifputed, I will add ano- 
ther, Let no _ r againſt his 8 With this 
precept it ma aps, im agine eaſy to comply; yet 
| F theſe whon, — uſion has buried in both or Aba 
—— 52 were examined, it would be found that 
very few were ruined by their own choice; or purchaſed 
pleaſure with the loſs of their eſtates; but that they ſuffer- 
ed themſelves to be borne away by the violence of thoſe 
with whom they converſed, and yielded reluctantly to a 
thouſand prodigalities, either from a trivial emulation of 
wealth and ſpirit, or a mean fear of contempt and ridicule; 
an emulation for n en or che Wen of the 8 
ne, „ ee fg 
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A $ the Jove of money has been, in all ages, one of the 
1 paſſions that have given great diſturbance to the tran- 
quillity of the world, there is no topick more. copiouſly 
treated by the ancient moraliſts than the folly of devoting 
the heart to the accumulation of riches. "They who are 
acquainted with theſe authors need not be told how riches 
incite pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever they are men- 
tioned ; with what numbers of examples the danger of large 
poſſeſſions is illuſtrated z and how all the powers of reaſon 
and eloquence have been exhauſted in endeavours-to eradi- 
cate. a deſire, which ſeems. to have entrenched itſelf too 
ſtrongly in the mind to be driven out, and which, perhaps, 
had not loſt its power, even over thoſe who declaimed a- 
gainſt it, but would have broken out in the poet or the ſage, 
if it had been excited by opportunity, and invigorated by 
the approximation of its proper object. PR 3 ans 
Their arguments have been, indeed, ſo unſucceſsful, that 
I know not whether it can be ſhown, that by all the wit 
and reaſon which this favourite cauſe has called forth, a 
ſingle convert was ever made; that even one man has re- 
fuled to be rich, when to be rich was in his power, from 
the conviction of the greater happineſs of a narrow for- 
tune; or diſburthened himſelf of wealth, when he had tri- 
ed its inquietudes, merely to enjoy the peace and leiſure 
and ſecurity of a mean and unenvied ſtate, __ _. 
It is true, indeed, that many have neglected opportuni- 
ties of raiſing themſelves to honours and to wealth, and re- 
jected the kindeſt offers of fortune: but, however their 
moderation may be boaſted by themſelves, or admired by 
| ſuch as only view them at a diſtance, it will be, perhaps, 
ſeldom found that they value riches leſs, but that they dread. 
labour or danger more than others; they are unable to rouſe 
| _ themſelves 
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themſelves to action, to ſtrain in the race of competition, 
or to ſtand the ſhock of conteſt; but though they, there- 
fore, deeline the toil of climbing, they nevertheleſs wiſh 
themſelves aloft, and would -willingly enjoy what they dare 
nor ſeize. | . 

Others have retired from high ſtations, and voluntarily 
condemned themſelves to privacy and obſcurity. But, even 
theſe will not afford many occaſions of triumph to the phi- 
loſopher; for they have commonly either quitted that only 
which they thought chemſelves unable to hold, and prevent- 
ed diſgrace by relignation; or they have been induced to 
try new meaſures by general inconſtancy, which always 
dreams of happinefs in novelty, or by a gloomy diſpoſition, 
which is diſguſted in the fame degree with every ſtate, and 
wifhes every ſcene of life to change as ſoon as it is be- 
held. Such men found high and low ſtations equally un- 
able to fatigfy the wiſhes of a diſtempered mind, and were 
unable to fhelter themfelves in the cloſeſt retreat from diſ- 
appointment, ſolicitude, and miſery. bn WES: 

Yer though theſe admonitions have been thus neglected 
by thoſe, who either enjoyed riches, or were able to pro- 
cure them, it is not raſnly to be determined that they are 
altogether without ufe ; for ſince far the greateſt part of 
mankind mult be confined to conditions comparatively - 
mean, and placed in ſituations, from which they naturally 

look up with envy to the eminences before them, thoſe | 
writers cannot be thought ill employed that have adminiſ- 
tered remedies to diſcontent almoſt univerſal, by ſhowing, 
that what we cannot reach may very well be forborn, that 
the inequality of diſtribution, at which we murmur, is for 
the mol part leſs than it ſeems, and that the preatneſs, 
which we admire at a diſtance, has much fewer auge 
and much leſs ſplendor, when we are ſuffered to approach 
it. | 

It is the bufineſs of moraliſts to detect the frauds of for- 
tune, and to ſhow that ſhe impoſes upon the ' careleſs eye, 
by a quick ſucceſſion of ſhadows, which. will ſhrink to no- 
thing in the gripe; that the diſguiſes life in extrinſick or- 
naments, which ferve only for ſhow, and are laid afide in 
the hours of ſolitude, and of pleaſure; and that when. 

tneſs aſpires either to felicity or to wiſdom, it ſhakes 

off thoſe diftinions which dazzle the gazer, and awe the 

r Sea e, 
It 
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lt may be remarked, that they whoſe condition has not 
afforded them the light of moral or religious inſtruction; 
and who collect all their ideas by their own eyes, and 
digeſt them by their own underſtandings, ſeem to conſider 
thoſe who are placed in ranks of remote ſuperiority, as al- 
moſt another and 3 ſpecies of beings. As themſelves 
have known little other miſery than the conſequences of 
want, they are with difficulty perſuaded that where there 
is wealth there can be ſorrow, or that thoſe: who: glitter in 
dignity, and glide along in affluence, can be acquainted- 
with pains and cares like thoſe which lie heavy upon the 
teſt mn !.. d 157207 
This prejudice is, indeed; confined to the loweſt mean- 
neſs, and the darkeſt ignorance z:but it is ſo confined only 
becauſe others have been ſhown'its folly, and its falſhood, 
becauſe it has been oppoſed in its /progreſs by hiſtory and 
phileſophy, and hindered from ſpreading its infection by 
powerful;prefervatives e mh 8. - 
The doctrine of the contempt of wealth, though it has 
not been able to extinguiſſi avarice or ambition, or ſuppreſs 
that reluctance with which a man paſſes his days in a ſtate 
of inferiority, muſt, at leaſt, have made the lower conditions 
leſs grating and weariſome, and has conſequently contri- 
buted to the general ſecurity of life, by hindering that 
fraud and violence, rapine and circumvention, which muſt 
have been produced by an unbounded eagerneſs of wealth, 
— from an unſhaken conviction that to be rich is to be 
appy. © . 
Cats finds himſelf incited, .by ſome violent impulſe 
of paſſion, to purſue riches as the chief end of being, muſt 
ſurely be ſo much alarmed by-the ſucceſſive admonitions of 
thoſe, whoſe experience and ſagacity have recommended 
them as the guides of mankind, as to ſtop and conſider 
| whether he is about to engage in an undertaking that will 
reward his toil, and to examine, before he ruſhes to wealth, 
through right and wrong, what it will confer when he has 
acquired it; and this examination will ſeldom fail to repreſs 
his ardour, and retard his violence. | | 

Wealth is nothing in itſelf, it is not uſeful but when it 
departs from us; its value is found only in that which it 
can purchaſe, which, if we ſuppoſe it put to its beſt uſe 
by thoſe that poſſeſs it, ſeems not much to deſerve the de- 
fire or envy of a wiſe man. It is- certain that, with re- 
ard to corporal enjoyment, money can, neither open new 
| | avenues 
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avenues to pleaſure, nor block up the paſſages of anguiſh. 
Diſeaſe eg infirmity ſtill continue to torture and: enfeeble, 
perhaps exaſperated by luxury, or promoted by ; ſoftneſs, 
With reſpect to the mind, it has rarely been obſerved, that 
wealth contributes much to quicken the diſcernment, en- 
large the capacity, or elevate; the ima ination but may, 
by hiring flattery, or laying e ep. en 
and harden ſtupidity. ng { 
Wealth cannot confer- — — 3 4 . 
that great, which the decree of nature bas ordained to be 
little. The bramble may be placed in a hot- bed, but can 
| -never become an oak. Even royalty itſelf is not able to 
| ive that dignity which it happens not to find, but oppreſ- 
| {os feeble minds, though it may elevate the ſtrong, The 
world has been governed in the name of kings, ' whoſe ex- 
 Iſtence' has ſcarcely been perceived by aan. real effects be- 
| | yond their own palaces. | 
| ' -* When therefore the deſire of wealthi.ia- taking hold of 
the heart, let us look round and ſee how) it operates, upon 
thoſe whoſe induſtry or. fortune has obtained it. When we 
find them oppreſſed with their own abundance, luxurious 
without pleaſure, idle without eaſe, impatient and que- 
rulous in themſelves, and deſpiſed or hated by -the reſt of 
- mankind, we ſhall ſoon be convinced that if the real wants 
of our condition are ſatisfied, there remains little to be 
ſought with ſolicitude, or defired with eagerneſs. / 
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Ti is cane to. aiſtinguiſh men by the names of ab- 
mals which they are ſuppoſed to reſemble, ' Thus a 
hero is frequently termed a lion, and a ſtateſman a for, an 
extortioner gains the appellation of vulture, and a fop the 
title of monkey. Theie is alſo among the various anoma- 


I 


lies of character, which a ſurvey of the world exhibits, a 
in human form, which: * de properly | 


ſpecies of beings 
marked out as theiſcreech-owls of mankind. mew 

Theſe ſcreech- ois ſeem to be ſettled/in ah opibich that 
the great buſineſs of liſe is to complain, and that they were 
born for no other purpoſe than to diſturb the happineſs of 
others, to leſſen the little comforts, and ſhorten the ſhort © 
pleaſures of our condition, by painful remembrances af 
the paſt, or melancholy prognoſticks of the «fgture ;their 
only care is to cruſh! the riſing hope, to damp hear 
tranſport, and allay the golden hours of gaiety with the 
hateful droſs of grief and ſuſpicion. 

To thoſe, whoſe weakneſs of fpirits, or tlmidity of tem⸗ 
per, ſubjecte them to impreſſions from others, and who are 
apt to ſuffer by faſcination, and catch the contagion of mi- 
ſery, it is extremely unhappy to live within the compaſs of 
a ſcreech- w- C s e ths for it will often fill their ears in the 
hour of dejection, terrify them with apprehenſions, which 
their own thoughts would never have produced, and ſad- 
den, by intruded forrows, the day which might have been 
E in buſineſs; it wilt burthen the 

eart with ä diſcontents, and weaken for a/ time 
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that love of life, which is neceſſary to the vigorous proſe- 
cution of any undertaking. es Cit 
Though I have, like the reſt of mankind, many failings. 
| and weakneſſes, Ichave not yet, by either friends or ene- 
mies, been charged with ſuperſtition; 1 never count the 
company which I enter, and I look at the new moon in- 
differently over either ſhoulder. I have, like moſt other phi- 
loſophers, often heard the cuckoo without money in my 
ue, and have been ſometimes reproached as fool - hardy 
for not turning down my eyes when à raven flew over my 
head. I never go home abruptly becauſe a ſnake croſſes 
my way, nor have any particular dread of a climacterical 
year; yet I confeſs that, With all my ſcorn of old women, 
and their tales, I conſider it as an unhappy da when I happen 
to be greeted, in the morning, by Suſpir > oy ar 
I have now known Sufpirius eite years and four 
montlis, and have never yet paſſed an hour with him in 
which he has not made ſome attack upan my quiet. When 
we were firſt acquainted, his great topick was the miſery. 
of youth without richgs,, and whenever we walked out to- 
gether he ſolaced me with a long enumeration of pleaſures; - 
which, as they were beyond the reach of my fortune, were 
without the verge of my deſires, and which I ſhould never 
have conſidered as the objects of a wiſh, had not his un- 
ſeaſonable repreſentations placed them in my ſighht. 
Another of his topicks is the neglect of merit, with 
which he never fails to amuſe every man whom he ſees not 
eminently fortunate. If he meets with a young officer, he 
always informs him of gentlemen whoſe perſonal courage 
is unqueſt ioned, aud whoſe military ſkill qualiſies them to 
command armies, that have, notwithſtanding all their me- 
rit, grown old with ſubaltern commiſſions. For a genius 
in the church, he is always provided with a curacy for life. 
The lawyer he informs of many men of great parts and 
deep ſtudy, who have never had an opportunity to ſpeak 
in the courts: And meeting Serenus the phyſician, „Ah, 
«© doctor, ſays he, „ what a-foot ſtill, when ſo many 
ce blockheads are rattling in their chariots ? I told you ſeven 
« years ago that you would never meet with encourage- 
« ment, and I hope you will now take more notice, when 
4% I tell you, that your Greet, and your diligence, and your, 
| tc honeſty, will never enable you 65 live like yonder apo- 
4 thecary, who preſcribes to his own ſhop, and laughs at 
« the phyſician.” ; 1 1 85 


, 
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-Suſpirius has, in his time; intercepted: ſiſteen authors in 
their way to the ſtage; perſuaded nine and thirty merchants 
to retire from a proſperous” trade for fear of bankruptcy, 
broke off an hundred and thirteen matches by prognoſtica- 
tions of unhappineſs; and enabled the ſmall-pox to kill 
nineteen ladies, by perpetual alarms of the loſs of beauty: 

Whenever my evil ſtars bring us together, he never fails 
to repreſent to me the folly of my purſuits, and informs 
me that we are much older than when we began our ac- 
quaintance, that the infirmities of decrepitude are coming 


faſt upon me, that whatever I now get I ſhall enjoy but a 


little time, that fame is to a man tottering on the edge of 


the grave of very little importance, and that the time is at 
hand when J ought to look for no other pleaſures than a 
good dinner and an eaſy chair. bij | 


Thus he goes on in his unharmonious ſtrain, diſplaying. 
preſent miſeries, and foreboding more, u , %. Ha- 
rüpeges, every ſyllable is loaded with misfortune, and death 


is always brought nearer to the view. Yet, what always 


raiſes my reſentment and indignation, I do not perceive. 
that his mournful meditations have much effect upon him- 
ſelf, He talks and has. long talked of calamities, without 
diſcovering, otherwiſe than by the tone of his voice, that 


he feels any of the evils which he bewails or threatens, 
but has the ſame habit of uttering lamentations, as others 
of telling ſtories, and falls into expreſſions of condolence 
for paſt, or apprehenſion of future miſchiefs, as all men 


ſtudious of their eaſe have recourſe to thoſe ſubjects upon 


which they can moſt fluently or copiouſly diſcourſe. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they deſtroyed all 
their cocks, that they might dream out their morning 
dreams without diſturbance. Though I would not ſo far 


promote effeminacy as to propoſe the Sybarites for an 
example, yet ſince there is no man ſo corrupt or fooliſh, 


but ſomething uſeful may be learned from him, I could wiſh 


that, in imitation of a people not often to be copied, ſome 


regulations might be made to exclude ſcreech-owls from 
all company, as the enemies of mankind, and conſine them 
to ſome proper receptacle, where they may mingle ſighs at 
leiſure, and thicken the gloom of one another. 


| Thau prophet of evil, ſays Homer's Agamemnon, thou ne. 
ver foretelleſt me good, but the 72 of thy heart is, to predict miſ- 
me temper. might there find 


fortunes. * Whoever is of the 
the means of indulging his thoughts, and improving his 
A | Oo 2 1 vein 
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vein of denunciation, and the flock, of ſcreech-owIs might 
hoot together without injury to the reſt of the world. 
Vet, though I have fo little kindneſs for this dark gene- 
ration, I am very far from intending to debar the ſoft and 
tender mind from the privilege of complaining, when the 
ſigh riſes from the defire not of giving pain, but of gain- 

ing eaſe. To hear complaints with patience, even when 
complaints are vain, is one of the duties of friendſhip; 
and though it muſt be allowed that he ſuffers moſt like 2. 
hero that hides his grief in lilence, ni e: iT. .3vi841 16115 


Spem vultu fmulat, premit altum corde dolorem, 
His outward ſmiles conceal'd his inward ſmart,” '*Dxvoen, 


yet it cannot be denied that he who complains acts like a 

man, like a focial being, who looks for help from his- fel- 
low-creatures. Pity is to many of the unhappy a ſource of 

comfort in hopeleſs diſtreſſes, as it contributes to recommend 
them to themſelves, by proving that they have not loſt the 
regard of others; and heaven ſeems to indicate the duty 
even of barren compaſſion, by inclining us to, weep for 

evils which we cannot remed c. 
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e Grantore dieit. | 
Whoſe wotks the beautiful and baſe contain, | 
Of vice and virtue more inſtruftive rules, 1 5 
Than all the ſober ſages of the ſchoolss. Francrs. 


| 3 | 

A LL joy or Torrow for the happineſs or calamities of 
chers is produced by an act of the imagination, that 

realiſes the event howeyer fictitious, or approximates it 
however remote, by placing us, for a time, in the condi- 
tion of him whoſe fortune we contemplate ; ſo that we 
feel, while the deception laſts, whatever motions rs 
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be excited by the ſame good or evil happening to our- 
ſelves. 4 1 411 ot, 4% aneh N „ 753 
Our paſſions are therefore more ſtrongly moved, in pro - 


ortion as we can more readily adopt the pains or pleaſure 
propofed to our minds, by recognizing them as once our 


own, or confidering them as naturally incident to our ſtate 
of life. - It is not eaſy for the moſt” artful writer to give us 
an intereſt in happineſs or miſery; which we think our- 


ſelves never likely to feel, and with which we have never 
1 been made acquainted. Hiſtories of the dowufal of 

ingdoms, and revolutions of empires, are read with great 
tranquillity; the imperial tragedy pleaſes common ' auditors 
only by its pomp of ornament, and grandeur of ideas; 


and the man whoſe” faculties have been engroſſed by buſi- 


neſs, and whoſe heart never fluttered but at the riſe or fall 


of the ſtocks, wonders how the attention can be ſeized,” or 


the affection agitated, by a tale of love.. 


| Thoſe parallel circumſtatices and kindred images to 


which we readily conform our minds, are, above all other 


writings, to be found in narratives of the lives of particular 


perſons; and therefore no ſpecies of writing ſeems more 
worthy of cultivation than biography, ſince none can be 
more delightful or more uſeful, none can more certainly en- 


chain the heart by irreſiſtible intereſt, or more widely dif- | 


foſe inſtruction to every diverſity of condition. | 
The general and rapid narratives of hiſtory, which' in- 
yolye a thouſand fortunes in the buſineſs of a day, and 
complicate innumerable incidents in one great tranſaction, 
afford few leſſons applicable to private life, which derives 
its comforts and its wretehedneſs from the right or wrong 
management of things, which nothing bat their frequency 
makes confiderable, Parvn f non. funt quotidie, ſays Pliny, 


and which can have no place in thoſe relations which never 
deſcend below the conſultation of ſenates, the motions - 
of armies, ar- the ſchemes of. conſpirators. . 


I have often thought that there has rarely paſſed a life of 


which a judicious and faithful narrative would not be uſe- 


ful. For, not only every man has, in the mighty maſs of 
the world, great numbers in the fame condition with him- 
ſelf, to whom his miſtakes and miſcarriages, eſcapes and 
expedients, would be of immediate and apparent uſe ; but 
there is ſuch at! ufiformity in the ſtate of man, conſidered 


apart from adventitious and ſeparable decorations and dil- 
guilcs, that there is ſcarce any poſſibility of good or ill, but 
common to human kind. A great part of the time of 
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thoſe who are placed at the greateſt diſtance by fortune, 
or by temper, muſt — ſs in the ſame. manner, 
and though, when the claims of nature are ſatisfied, ca- 
price, and vanity, and accident, begin to produce diſcri- 
minations and peculiarities, yet the eye is not very heedſul 
or quick, which cannot diſcoyer the ſame cauſes ſtill ter- 
minating their influence in the ſame effects, thaugh ſome- 
times accelerated, ſometimes retarded, or perplexed by 
multiplied combinations. We are all prompted by the ſame 
motives, all deceived by the ſame fallacies, all animated by 
hope, obſtructed by danger, entangled, by deſire, and ſe 
duced by pleaſure. eee res 
It is — objected to relations of particular lives, 
that they axe not aiftinguiſhed by any ſtriking or wonder- 
. The ſcholar ho paſſed his life among his 
books, the merchant who conducted only bis own affairs, 
the prieſt, whoſe ſphere of action was not extended beyond 
that of his duty, are conſidered as no proper ohjects of 
Dick regard, however they might have excelled in their 
ſevcral ſtations, whatever might have been their learning, 
integrity, and piety. » But this notion ariſes from falſe mea- 
{ures of excellence and dignity, and muſt be eradicated by 
conſidering, that in the eſteem of uncorrupted reaſon, what 
is of moſt uſe is of moſt value. 
It is, indeed, not improper to take honeſt advantages of 
prejudice, and to gain attention by a celebrated name; but 
the buſineſs of the biographer is often ro paſs ſlightly over 
thoſe performances and incidents, which produce vulgat 
greatneſs, to lead the thoughts into domeſtick privacies, 
and diſplay the minute details of daily life, where exterior 
appendages are caſt aſide, and men excel each other only 
by prudence and by virtue. Ihe account of Thuanus is, 
with on propriety, ſaid by its author to have been writ- 
ten, that it might lay open to poſterity the private and fa- 
miliar character of that man, cujus ingenium et candorem ex 
igſiut ſcriptis ſunt olim ſemper miraturi, whoſe candour and 
genius will to the end of time be by his writings: preſerv- 
ed in admiration. _. . _ . 2 
There are many inviſible circumſtances which, whether 
we read as enquirers after natural or moral knowledge, 
whether we intend to enlarge our ſcience, or encreafe our 
virtue, are more important than public occurrences. Thus 
Salluſt, the great maſter of nature, has not forgot, in his 
account of Gatiline, to remark that þis walk wat now quick, 
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again 0 a8 an indiestion of a mind revolying ſome- 
— ally violent commotion. Thus the ſtory ofgMe- 
lancthon affords a ſtriking lecture of the value of time, by 
informing us, that when we made an appointment, he ex- 
pected not only the hour, but the minute to be fixed, that 
the day might not run out in the idleneſs of ſuſpenſe ; 
and all the plans and enterprizes of De Wit are mow. of 
leſs importance to the world; than that part of his perſonal 
character which repreſents him 186 1 of ar health, and 
negligent of his lit. | 
But biography has often beet allotted to writers who 
— . little acquainted with the nature of their taſk, 
* about the performauce. They rarely | 
ford". any 


account thin might be collected from 
public 'papers, but imagine themſelves writing a life when 
they exhibit = chronological ſeries of actions or prefer- 
ments; and ſo little regatd the manners or behaviour of 
their heroes, that more knowledge may be gained of a 
man's real character, by a ſhort converſation. with one of 
his ſervants, than from a formal and ſtudied narrative, be- 
gun with his pedigree, and ended with his funeral. 5 
If now and then they condeſcend to inform the world of 
particular facts, they oe not always ſo happy as to ſele& 
the moſt important. I know not well what advantage pof- 
; terity can receive from the only circumſtance ' by which 
Tickell has diſtinguiſhed Addiſon from the reſt of mankind, 
the 8 of his pulſe : nor can I think myſelf overpaid 
for the time ſpent in reading the life of Malherb, by being 
enabled to relate, after the learned biographer, "that Mal- 
herb had two predominant opinions; one, that the looſe- 
neſs of a ſingle woman might deſtroy all her boaſt of an- 
cient * the other, that the Neo beggars made uſe 
very improperly and barbarouſly of the phraſe noble Gen- 
tleman, . b either word included the fenſe of both. 
There are, indeed, ſome natural reaſons why theſe nar- 
natives are often written by ſuch as were not ORR to give. 
much inſtruction or delight, and w accounts of 
particular perſons are barren and el, "I if a life be de- 
layed till intereſt and envy are at an end, we may ho 5 
impartiality, but, muſt expect little intelli; ence ; for 
cidents which give excellence to biography are of a 3 
tile and — Lind, ſuch as ſoon eſcape the memory, 
aud are rarely tranfmitted by tradition. We know how 
few can n a 2 acquaintance, "except by his moſt  , 
bf promineut 
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mane 20d chſrrbl particularitics, and the groſſer ſea- 
d; and it may be ,cafily imagined how 
Fig little knowledge may be loſt in imparting it, 
1 on a ſucceſſion, of ver will loſe all reſem- 
Miouce of the original. 91 
If the biographer writes Som vanſongl, isles and 
makes haſte to gratify the publick curioſity, there is danger 
leſt his intereſt, . his fear, his gratitude, or his tenderneſs, 
overpower his fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, if not. 4 
invent. There are many who think it an act of 2 
en they 


much 


hide the faults or ings of their friends, even w 

' can-no longer ſuffer by; their detection ; we therefore ſet 
whole ranks of characters adorned; with uniform panegy- 
rick, and not to be known from one another, but by ex- 
i and caſual circumſtances, „ Let me remember, 
ſays Hale, „ when I figd myſolf inclingd to pity a criminal, 
60 yo there is Ilikęewiſe a pity dus to the country.“ If we 
owe regard to the memory of the dead, there is yet more 
reſpect 10 ha _ 0 bieden 0 ieee aw tq uh. 


” 
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. is etal vexatious to a man of eager and thirſty 
curioſity to be placed at a great diſtance from the foun- 
tain of intelligence, and not only never to 8 the cur: 
rent of report till it has ſatiated the gre teſt part of the na- 
tion, but 0 laſt to find it mudded 4 mr courſe, and cor- 

ru Wie 0 Ay or Ae Toa 1 change, h 
I t. flo; rA 5 
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One of the chief pleaſures of my Ute is to hear t 
paſſes in the world, to know What are the ſchemes ofthe 
politick, the aims of the buf oy and the hopes of the nei 
tious; what changes of publick meaſures are a 8 
who is likely to be eruſhed in the collifion of parties; 
is climbing to the top of power, and Who is Were on 
the precipice of diſgrace. But as it is very common for us 
to deſire moſt what we are leaſt qualified to obtain I have 


ſuffered this appetite of news to outgrow all the gratißes- % 


tions which my /preſent — can afford it; for 
placed in a remote country, I am condemned always: 
confound: the future with the 
tions of events-no-longer doubtful, and to confider the ex- 


pedieney of ſchemes already executed or defeated!” I am 


perplexed with à perpetual deception in my proſpects, like 
a man pointing his teleſcope at a remote ſtar, which before 


the light reaches his eye has forſaken the place from which 1 


it was emitted. 


The mortification of dels dun always behind the abe 


world in my reflections and diſcoveries, - is exceedingly ag- 
gravatod by the petulance of thoſe 'whoſe health, or buſi- 
neſs, or pleaſure, brings them hither from London. For, 
without conſidering the inſuperable diſadvantages of my 


condition, and the unavoidable ignorance which abſence, 
muſt produce, they oſten treat me with the utmoſt ſuper- 


ciliouſneſs of contempt,” for not knowing what ne human 
ſagacity can diſcover z and ſometimes ſeem to cotifider me 
as a wietch ſcarcely worthy of human converſe, When 1 
bappen to talk of the fortune of a bankrupt, or propoſe 


the healths of the dead; when I warn them of miſchiefs 


already incurred; or wiſh for meaſures that have been lately 
— They ſeem to attribute to the ſuperiority of their 
intelleQts what they only owe to the accident of their con- 


dition, and think themſelves indiſputably intitled to airs of 
inſolence and authority, when they find another ignorant 


of facts, which becauſe they eehoed in the ſtreets of Lon- 


don, they ſuppoſe equally publick in all other places, and 
known where where they could neither be "ſeen, related, nor gen- 


jectured· 


To this hadghtineſs they ure indeed too much ene 5 


| raged by the reſpect which they receive amongſt us, for 
no A reaſon than that they Meds from London. For 


no ſooner'is the arrival of one of theſe diſſeminators of 


CO ORR „ en on Ds. 


paſt, to form ptognòſtica- 


him from every quarter, and by innumerable enquiries flat. 


or that they di 
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ter him into an opinion of his own importance. He fees 
himſelf ſurrounded by multitudes, who . propoſe their 
doubts, and refer their controverſies, to him, as to a being 
deſcended from ſome nobler region, and he grows on a 
ſudden. oraculous and infallible, ſolves all difficulties; and 
ſets all objections at deſian ge. 
There is, in my opinion, great reaſon for ſuſpecting, 
that they ſometimes take ady of this reverential mo. 
deſty, and impoſe upon ruſtick underſtandings with a 
falſe ſnow of univerſal 2 for J 1 
they are willing to own! 1 brant of any thing, 
Gaile any enquirer with a poſitive — as 
eiſive anſwer. |, The court, the city, the park, and ex- 


change, are to thoſe men of unbounded . 
| 48. 


familiar, and they are alike ready to tell the hour at 

ſtocks will riſe, or the miniſtry be change.. 
A ſhort refidence at London entitles a man to -know- 
ledge, to wit, to politeneſs, and to a deſpotick and diftz- 
torial power of preſcribing to the rude multitude, 'whom 
he condeſcends to honour with a biennial viſit; yet, I know 
not well upon what motives, I have lately —— in- 
clined to cavil at this preſeription, and to doubt whether 
it be not, on ſome occaſions, proper to withhold our ve- 
neration, till we ate more authentically convinced of the 
merits of che claim an..... 
It is well remembered here, that, about ſeven years ago, 
one, Frolick, a tall boy, with lank hair, remarkable for 
ſtealing eggs, and ſucking. them; was taken from the 
ſchool iu this pariſh, and ſent up to London to ſtudy the 


: 


law. As he had given amongſt us no proofs: of a genius 


deſigned by nature for extraordinary performances; he was, 
from the time of his departure, totally forgotten, nor was 
there any talk oſ his vices: or virtues, his good or his ill 
fortune, till laſt ſummer a; report burſt upon us, that Mr. 
Frolick was come down in the firſt poſt-chaiſe which this, 
village had ſeen, having travelled with ſuch rapidity that 


one of his poſtillions had broke his leg, aud another nar- 


rowly eſcaped ſuffocation in a quickfand. But that Mr. 


Frolick ſcemed totally unconcerned, for ſuch things were 


never heeded. at London, bo 190 1 

Mr. Frolick next day appeared among | the. gentlemen at 
their weekly meeting on the bowling- green, and now were 
ſeen the ellecte of a London education. His drefs, his 


F 


formed us, 


. 


ſered from the opinions, or practice, of the modiſh world. 


He ſhewed us the deformity of our ſkirts and, ſleeves, i in 


ſormed us here hats of the . ſize were to be ſold, and 
xecommended to us the r 


ſuppreſs the joy of confeſſed ſuperiority, but frequently de- 
layed the explanation, that, he N e * triump 
over our barbarity. 

When he is pleaſed to entertain us with 3 33 


takes. care to crowd into it names of ſtreets, ſquares, . 2 


buildings, with which he knows we are unacquainted.. The 


favourite 4 8850 of his diſcourſe are the pranks of 17 5 5 


ards, and the trick $ put upon country 1 by pr 
ters and link-boys. When he is with ladies he Fells 
of the. innumerable pleaſures to which he can introd uce 


them; but never fails to hint how much they will be d de- 2 | 


ficient, at. their firſt arrival, in the knowledge of the town, 
What it is 2 the town he has not indeed hitherto. in- 
a there is no phraſe ſo frequent in his 


mouth, nor any ic 


of his own adventures and atchievements, I have heard 


of the union of various characters in fingle perſons, but 


mation of a thouſand abſur- 


dities in our clothes, our cookery, and our; converſation. . 
When e his phraſes were, unintelligible, he could not 


ience which he appear to think of ſo 
great a value, or ſo difficult e 1 | 
But my curioſity has been . moſt engaged by the; recital 
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language, his. inge were all new, and he did not much 
endeavour to conceal his contempt of 2 thing chat di- 


never met with ſuch a conſtellation of great N as 


this man's narrative affords... Whatever diſtin uiſhed 
the hero; whatever hag elevated the wit whatever has en- 


deared the lover, are all concentered in Mr. Frolick, whoſe | 


life has, for ſeyen years, been a regular interchange of in- 


trigues, dangers, and wag cries, and who has diſtinguiſh- 


ed himſelf in every ch that can be feared, envied, 


or admired. | 
I queſtion whether all the n of the royal navy can 
bring together from all their journals, a collection of ſo- 
many wonderful eſcapes as this man has known upon the 
Thames, on which he has been a thouſand and a_thouſand _ 
times on the point of periſhing, ſometimes by the terrors of © - 


fooliſh women in the ſame boat, ſometimes by his own ac- 


lometimes by ſhooting the 
cou ntered: mountainous waves, and dreadful cataracts. 


Nor 


— 


knowledged im Ne in paſſing the river in "he dark, and 
© 0k under which he has ren . 
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Lor lets has been his temerity by land, nor fewer His 
hazards, r on the top of the 
monument; he has croſſed the ſtreet amidſt the ruſh of 
coaches; he has been ſürrbunded by robbers without num- 
ber ; he has Beaded parties at the playhouſe'; he has ſcaled 
_ the windows of every toaſt of whatever condition; he ha 
dern hahted fot whole winters by his rivals; he has flept 
upon Bulks, he bab cut chairs, he has bilked" coachmen 
he Has reſcued his friends from the bailifs,' has knocked 
dewn the conftable,” has bullied the juſtice, and petformed 
many other exploits, that have filled the town with wonder 
„„ PH A en i 
But yet greater is the fame of his underſtanding than 
his bravety ; for he inſorms us, that he is, at London, the 
_ eftabliſhed arbitrator of all points of honour,' and the de- 
cifire judge of all performances of genius; that no muſical 
performer is in reputation till the opinion of Frolick has 
ratified His pretenſions; that the theatres fuſpend their ſen- 
tence till he begins the clap or hiſs, in which all are proud 
to concur : that no publick entertainment has failed or 
Tucceeded, but becanſe he oppoſed or favoured it; that all 
conftovetfits at the gaming- table are referred to his deter- 
mination ; chat he adjuſts the ceremonial at ehery afſem- 
bly, and preſcribes every faſhion of pleaſure or of dreſs. 
With evety man whoſe” name occurs in the papers of 
the day, he is intimately acquainted ; and there tte very 
few poſts, either in the Rite or amy, of which he has 
not more or leſs influenced the diſpoſal. He has been very 
frequently confulted both upon war and peace; but the 
time is not — come when the nation ſhall know how 
much it is indebred to the genius of Frolick, x. 
- Yet, notwithſtanding all thefe declarations, I cannot hi- 
therto perſuade myſelf to ſee that Mr. Proliek has more 
wit, or knowledge, or courage, than the reſt of mankind, 
or that any uncommon enlargement of his faculties has 
happened in the time of his abſence, For when he talks 
on ſubjeAs known to the teſt of the company, he has no 
achvantage over us, but by catches of interruption, brifk- 
efs of interrogation, and pertneſs of contempt; and there- 
ore if he has ſtunned the world with his name, and gained 
2 place in the firſt tanks of humanity, I cannot but con- 
clude, that either 4 little underſtanding confers” eminence 
at London, or that Mr. Frolick thinks vs uttworthy of the 
exertion of his inal or that his faculties WE ds 
8x, 3 | 7 y 
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by rural ſtupidity, as the magnetck neode los ity anima 
tion in the polar climes. O1 at Un Rr hee 
I, would not, however like,, man any ae e ofophers,. 

ſearch after the cauſe till I am certain of 4 
therefore, I defire to be informed, whether u hone Fe. 
heard the great name of Mr. Frolick. If he :« 
by other tongues than his n, I ſhall — — — 1 
his praiſe; but if he has. ſwelled. amgng, eee 
boaſts, and honours, conſerred only by hi Ihall treat 
him with ruſtick Gngevity; and drive him 24 48 0 
from this 0 ok, the: ends 10 nn region oß erer } 
dulity.. - COR TEST unnd 5005}; AQÞ SUS ITUGH ; 
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Now- ek TI mount his car, who ole bounteom hand bs 
Firſt ſow'd with teeming ſeed the furrow'd land A en, 8 greg 
Now to Medæa «dragon de hw Sn oe the ab 
That ſwiftly bore her from Corinthian plains 3 5221 13 
Now on Dædalian waxen pinions ſtray, e 
Or * which waſted Fes on his WS!” it of) . e 
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[ AM. a young woman of. very = ho fortune, which, NI 
my parents would have been . to co | 
the rules and. cuſtoms of the; polite. pa 5 might | 
long fince have. raiſed me to the hig N * 
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to waſte my life; that I am now on the borders of twenty, 
without having ever danced but at our monthly afſembly, or 
been toaſted but among n few gentlemen of tlie neighbour- 
hood, or ſeen any company in which it was worth a wiſn 
to be diſtinguiſhed. th 440, Nai, ac £43 dite 4 at og 
My father having impaired his patrimony in ſoliciting 2 


535 place at court, -at laſt grew wiſe enough to ceaſe his | pur- 4 


ſuit z and to repair the conſequences of expenſive attchd- | 
ance and negligence of his affairs, married a lady much 0l- 
der than himſelf, ho had lived in the faſhionad'e world 
till ſhe was eonſidered as an encumbranee upon parties of 
pleaſure, and as I can collect from incidental informations, 
retired from gay aſſemblies juſt time enough to eſcape the 
mortiſication of univerſal neglect. op 

She was, however, till rich, and not yet wrinkled 3 my 
father was too diſtreſsfully embarraſſed to think much on 
any thing but the means of extrication, and though it is 
not likely that he wanted the delicacy which polite conver- 
ſation will always produce in underſtandings not remarkably 
defective, yet he was contented with a match, by which he 
might be ſet free from inconveniencies, that would have 
— all the pleaſures of imagination, and taken from 
ſoftneſs and beauty the power of delighting. 1, 88 

As . #rges both ſome what diſguſted with their treat- 
ment in world, and married, gh without any diſ- 
like of each other, yet principally for the ſake of ſetting 
themſelves free from dependence on caprice or faſhion, they 
ſoon retired into the country, and devoted their lives to 
rural buſineſs and diverſions. Wa” and ego 

They had not much reaſon to regret the change of their 
ſituation ; for. their vanity, which had ſo long 128 tor- 
mented by neglect and diſappointment, was here gratified 
with every honour that could be paid them. Their long 
familiarity with publick life made them the oracles of all 
thoſe who aſpired to intelligence, or politeneſs. My fa- 
ther dictated politicks, my mother preſcribed the mode, and 
it was ſufficient to entitle any family to ſome conſidera- 
tion, that they were known to viſit at Mrs..Courtly'ss 
In this ſtate they were, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of noveliſts, 

made happy by the birth of => correſpondent. My pa- 

rents had no other child, 1 was therefore not brow- 
beaten by a _ brother, or - loſt in a multitude of co- 
heirefſes, whoſe fortunes being equal, would probably have 
conferred equal merit, and procured equal regard; —_ 


* 
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my mother was now old; my underſtanding and my perſon s | 
had fair play, my enquiries were not checked, my advan-— 


ces towards imp | were not repreſſed, and I was ſoon 
ſuffered to tell my own opinions, and early accuſtomed to 
hear my own praEʒ ... lle 

By theſe accidental advantages I was much exalted a- 
bove the young ladies with whom I converſed, and was 
treated by them with great deference. I ſaw none Who did 


not ſeem ta confeſs my ſuperiority, and to be held in awe” 


my father made himſelf: pleaſed aſed to ſee me dreſſed, and my 
mother had no vanity nor expences to hinder her from 
concurring with his inclin ation. 


Thus, Mr: Rambler, 1 lived without much deſire after 


iny thing beyond the circle: of our viſits ; and here I ſhould 


have quietly continued to portion out my time among mx 


books, and my nęedle, and my company, had not my cu- 
rioſity been e ego excited by the converſation of 
my parents, who, whenever they ſit down to familiar 
prattle, and endeavour the entertainment of each other, 
immediately tranſport themſelves to London, and relate 
ſome adveniure in a hackney-coach, ' ſome frolick at a 
maſquerade, ſome converſation in the Park, or ſome quar- 


rel at an aſſembly, diſplay the magniſicence of a birth- 
night, relate the conqueſts of maids of honour, or give a 
hiltory of diverſions, ſhows, and 'entertainments, which 1 


had never known but from their account. 


I am ſo well verſed in the hiſtory of the gay works; that 


Lean relate, with great punctuality, the lives of all the laſt 


race of wits and beauties; can enumerate, with exact chro- 

nology, the whole ſucceſſion of celebrated fingers, muſi- 
cians, tragedians, comedians, and harlequins'; can tell to 
the laſt twenty years all the changes of faſhions; and am, 


indeed, a complete antiquary with reſpect to head-dreſſes, 


dances, and operas. Bare be LO 3 THE 1 

| You will eaſily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I could not 
hear theſe narratives, for ſixteen years together, without 
ſuffering ſome impreſſion, and wiſhing myſelf nearer to 
thoſe places where every hour brings 15 
2 life is diverſified with an unexhauſted ſueceſſion of ſe- 
icity. -, „ Pace | 


I indeed often aſk my mother why ſhe left a place which 
he recollected with ſo much delight, and why the did not 


vit 


me new pleaſure, 


ARA 


— eee 
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viſit S — like ſome edis and initiate 
me in the w owing: me its amuſements, its | 
deur, and its variety. But ſhe always told me 1 
days which ſho: had ſren were ſuch as will never come 
again; that all diverſion is now degenerated, that the con- 
verſation of the preſent age is inſipid, that their faſhions are 
unbecoming, their euſtoms abſutd, and their morals cor- 
rupt; that there is no ray left of the genius which enlight- 
ened the times that ſhe remembers 3 that no one who had 
ſeen, or heard, the aneient performers, would: be able to 
bear the bunglers of this ——— age 3. and that there is 
ic now neither politeneſa, nor - pleaſure, nor virtue, in the 
world. She therefore — me that ſhe conſults my hap- 
pineſs by keeping me at home, for I ſhould now find no- 
thing but-vexation and diſguſt, and: ſhe ſhould be aſhamed 
to {ce me- pleaſed with ſuch ſopperies arid: trifles, as take 
up the thoughts of the. preſent ſet of young people. 
With this anſwer IL was kept quiet for ſeveral years, and 
thought it no great inconvenienee to be confined to the 
country, till laſt ſummer a young gentleman and his ſiſter 
came down to paſs a few manthe with one of our neigh- 
bours. They had generally no great regard for the coun- 
try ladies, but diſtinguiſhed me by 2 particular complai- 
ſance, and, as we grew intimate, gave me ſuch a detail of 
the elegance, the ſplendour, the mirth, the . happineſs of 
the town, that I ans_reſolved-to be no longer bugied in ig- 
norance and obſcurity, but to ſhare with other wits the joy 
of being admired, and divide with other beautics the em- 
pire of the world. 
I do not find, Mr. Rambler, ie eee im- 
compariſon, that l — by Belinda in beauty, 
in wit, in judgment, in knowledge, or in any thing, but a 
kind of gay, lively familiarity, -which ſhe min with 
ſtrangers as with perſons long acquainted, and which ena- 
bles her to diſplay her powers without any obſtruction, he- 
ſitation, or confuſion. Yet ſhe can relate, a thouſand civi- 
lities paid to her in publick, can produce, from a hundred 
lovers, letters filled with ptoteſtat ions, extaſies, 
and deſpair; has been handed by dukes to her chair; has 
been the occaſion of innumerable quarrels; has paid twenty 
viſits in an afternoon ; been invited to fix balls in an even- 
ing, and been forced to retire- to me in 8 
from the importunity of n the fatigue of 


pleaſure. 2 a 


OY 


Lell: us Mr. Rambler, 1 Will ſlay? bete er | 1 
havr at laſt prevailed upon m mother to ſend me to town, 
and 2 ſet out in three weeks on the grand expedition. I 
intend 3 my Publick, and to crowd into a every honour. 
pleaſure: w moricy:/ can chaſe, and ever our 
which beauty can obtain. Ho * „ 
But this tedious el ha: thall:T 1 Gente 
you Aleviate che miſety of delay by ſome . pleaſing deſcrip» | 
tion of the entertainments of the town ? I can read, I can 
talk, Lean think of nothing elſe ;; and if you will not ſooth | 
my impatience, 2 my ideas, and animate my hopes, 
you may write for thoſe ho have more leiſure, but are not 
to expect any longer the | honour of being read . 
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jr ka TEL ag perhaps, 6 600 EO who has 
left behind him obſeryations upon life, that no man is 
Pleaſed with hig preſent ſtate, which N equally unſa- 
tisfactory, ſays Horace, whether fallen upon by chance, or 
cole with deliberation z. we are abrays diſguſted with 
ſome circumſtance or other of « our f ituation, 2 imagine 
the condition of others more abandaxt.! N | „ or leſs : 
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This univerſal di ſcontent has been generally mentioned 
with great ſeverity of cenſure; 2 unreaſonahle in itſeif 
ſince of two, equally envious of each other, both cannot 
have the larger ſhare of happineſs, and as tending to darken 
life with unneerſſary gloom, by withdrawing our minds 
from the contemplation and enjoyment of that happineſs 
| which our ſtate affords us, and fixing our attention upon 
— objects, which we only behold to depreſs ourſel ves, 
and increafe our miſery by injurious compariſons 
When this opinion of the felicity of others predominites 
in the heart, ſo as to excite” reſolutions of obtaining, at 
vrhatever price, the condition to which ſuch tranſcendant 
privileges are ſuppoſed to be annexed ; when it hurſts into 
action, and produces fraud, violence und injuſtite, it is 
to be purſued with all the rigour of legal puniſhments. But 
while operatipg only upon the thoughts, it diſturbs none 
but him who has happened to admit it, and, however it 
may interrupt content, makes no attack on piety or virtue, 
I cannot think it ſo far criminal or ridiculous, but that it 
may deſerve ſome pity, and admit ſome excuſe. 4 
That all are equally happy, or miſerable, I ſuppoſe none 

is ſufficiently enthuſiaſtical to maintain; becauſe. though 
ve cannot judge of the condition of others, yet every man 
has found frequent viciſſitudes in his own ſtate, and muſt 
therefore be convinced that life is ſuſceptible of more or 
leſs felicity. What then ſhall forbid us to endeavour the 
alteration of that which is capable of being improved, and 
to, graſp at augmentations of good, when we know it poſ- 
ſible to be increaſed, and believe that any particular change 
of ſituation will inereaſe iii. 

If he that finds Himſelf, unenſy may reaſonably thake cf- 
forts to rid himſelf from vexatien, all mankind have a ſuf- 
| ficient plea for ſome degree of reſtleſſneſs, and the fault 
ſeems to be little more than too much temerity of conclu- 
ſion, in favour of ſomething not yet experienced, and too 
much readineſs to believe, that the miſery which our oun 
paſſions and appetites produce, is brought upon us hy acti- 
dental cauſes, and external efficieſt ss. 
_ Tt is, indeed, frequently diſcovered by 125 that we com- 
plained too-haſtily of peculiar hardſhips, 2nd imagihed out- 
{elves diſtinguiſhed by enibartaffments, in Which other claſ- 
ſes of men are equally entangled. We often change a 
Tighter for à greater evil, and wiſh durſelves reſtored 282 
to the ſtate from which we thought it deſirable to be — 
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vered. But this knowledge, thou it. is cabily A 
the trial, is not always attainable — other way —— that 


error cannot juſtly be reproached, which reaſon could not 
obviate, nor prudence avoid. + 

To take a view at once diſtinct and comprehenſive of 1 
man life, with all its intricacies of combination, and va- 
rieties of connection, is beyond the power of mortal in- 
telligences. Of the ſtate with which practice has not ac- 
quainted us, we ſnatch a glimpſe, we diſcern a point, and 
regulate the reſt by paſſion, and by fancy. In this 38 
every favourite prejudice, every innate defire, is bufy to 
deceive us. We are unhappy, at leaſt leſs happy than our 
nature ſeems to admit; we neceſſarily deſite the meliora- 
tion of our lot; what we defire we very reaſonably ſeek, 
and what we ſeek we are naturally eager to believe that we 
have found. Our confidence is often diſappointed, but our 
reaſon is. not convinced, and there is no man who does not 
hope for ſomething which he has not, though perhaps bis 
wiſhes lie unactive, becauſe he foreſees the Jiffculty of at- 
tainment. As among the numerous ſtudents of Hermetick 
philoſophy, not one appears to have deſiſted from the taſk 
of tranſmutation, from conviction of its impoſſibility, but 
from wearineſs of toil, or impatience of delay, A Lochen 
body, or exhauſted fortune. # 
| Irreſolution and mutability are often the faults of men, 
whoſe views are wide, and whoſe imagination is vigorous 
and excurſive, becauſe they cannot confine their thoughts | 
within their own boundaries of action, but are continually 
ranging oven all the ſcenes of human exiſtence, and conſe- 
quently are often apt to conceive that they fall upon new 
regions of pleaſure, and ſtart new impoſſibilities of happi- 
neſs. , Thus they are buſied with a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
ſchemes, and paſs their lives in alternate elation and ſorrow, 
for want of that; calm and immoveable acquieſcence in 
their oundition, by which. men of flower underſtandings are 
fixed for ever to a certain point, or led on in the plain 
beaten track; which their fathers and | gear e be nd 

ore tem 

Of two e of liſe 7 Javiting to: Ah oof 
yedt, that will always have the diſadvantage eh we have 
already tried; -becauſe the evils: which we have felt >we 
cannot extenuate z and though we have, perhaps from nas 
ture, the; power as well of aggraviting the calamity which 
we feat, a8 dec ede we — N 
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thoſe meditations which we indulge by choice, and which 
are not forced upon the mind by neceſſity, We have always 
the art of fixing our regard upon the more pleaſing ima - 
ges, and ſuffer hope to diſpoſe the lights by Which we look 
/ Soy 6 angr 6 Ids ©, 
The good and ill of different modes of life are ſomes. 
times ſo equally oppoſed, that perhaps no man ever yet 
made his choice between them upon a full conviction, and 
adequate knowledge; and therefore fluctuation of will is 
not more wonderful, when they are propoſed to the elec: 
tion, than oſcillations of à beam charged with equal 
weights. The mind no ſooner. imagines itſelf determined 
by ſome prevalent advantage, than ſome convenience of 
equal weight is diſcovered on the other ſide, and the reſo- 
lutions which are ſuggeſted by the niceſt examination, are 
often repented as ſoon as they are taken. 
Eumenes, a young man of great abilities, inherited a 
large eſtate from à father, long eminent in conſpicuous 
employments. His father, harraſſed with competitions, 
and perplexed with multiplicity of buſineſs, recommended 
the quiet of a private ſtation wich ſo much force, that Eu- 
menes for ſome years reſiſted every motion of ambitious 
wiſhes; but being once provoked by the fight of oppreſſion, 
which he could not redreſs, he began to think it the duty 
of an honeſt man to enable himſelf to protect others, and 
gradually felt a deſire of greatneſs, excited by à thouſand 
projects of advantage to his country. His fortune placed 
him in the ſenate, his knowledge and eloquence advanced 
him at court, and he poſſeſſed that authority and influence 
which he had reſolved to exert for the happineſs of man- 
kid { 30 99) og att non 31 HR; et e en, 
He now became acquainted with greatneſs, and was in 
a ſhort time convinced, that in proportion as the power. of 
doing well is enlarged, the: temptations to do ill are multi- 
plied and enforced. He felt himſelf every moment in dan- 
ger of being either ſeduced or driven from his honeſt pur- 
poſes. Sometimes a friend was to be gratified,' and ſome- 
times a rival to be cruſhed,. by means which his conſcience 
could not approve. -- Sometimes he was forced to comply 
with the prejudices of the*publick, and ſometimes with the 
ſehemet of the miniſtry. He was by degrees wearied with 
a e ſtruggles to unite poliey and virtue, and went 
to retirement as the ſhelter of innocence, perſuaded 

that he could only hope to beneſit marikind by a blamelefs 
Zei l example 
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example « of private virtue, Here he ſpeut forme years in 
tranquillity and beneficence 3 but finding that corruption 


increaſed, and falſe opinions in government prevailed; he 


thought himſelf again ſummoned to poſts of Dee 

from which new evidence of his aun weakneſs: n ae 

ter mined tim to retire. :- te Wb K n * E 
Thus men may be made Wut Yor by, rirtye ary by vice, 

by too much or too little, thought ; yet ineonſtaney, how- 


ever digniſied by its motives, is always tos be avoided, be- 5 


cauſe life allows us but a mali time for! enquiry and expe-. 


riment, and he- that ſteadily endeavours: at excellence, in 


whatever emplayment, will more benefit mankind than he 
that heſitates in chuſing his part till.be:is called to the per- 
formance. The traveller that reſolutely follows a rough 


and winding path, will ſooner reach che end of his journey, 
than he that as- always: changing: his direction, and waſtes 


the hours oh; daylight in looking for ee dend and 
een 1 eee e an; rar + een ee 
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| To live i in n friend{bip i is to have the Game deſires = the fame ecken. 


HEN Socrates was building himſelf 2 | houſe. at 


Athens, being aſked by one that obſerved the, . 


| eels of the deſign, Why a man ſo eminent would not 
have an abode more ſuitable, to his. dignity ?. he. replied, 
that he ſhould think himſelf ſufficiently accommodated, if 
he could ſee that narrow habitation filled with real friends. 
Such, was the opinion of this great maſter..of. human life, _ 
concerning the infrequency of ſuch an union of minds as © 
might deſerve the name +; friendſhip, that among the mul- 
titudes whom vanity or curioſity, civility or veneration, 


crouded about him, he did not expect, that very ſpacious 


apartments would be neceſſary to contain all that ſhould re- 
gard him with ſincere ae 
y fidelity. F 
So 


or adhere. to him with ſtea- 
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80 many qualities are indeed requiſite to the poſſibility 
of friendihip, and ſo many — concur ja its 25 
and its continuance, that the greateſt part of mankind con- 
tent themſelves without it, and ſupply its place as they can, 
with intereſt and dependan e. 

Multitudes are unqualiſied for a conſtant and warm reci- 
procation- of benevolence, as they are incapacitated for any 
other elevated excellence, by perpetual attention to their 
intereſt, and unreſiſting ſubjection to their paſſions. Long 

habits may ſuperinduce inability to deny any 'defire; or re- 
preſs, by ſuperior motives, the importunities of any imme: 
diate gratification, and an inveterate ſelfiſhneſs; will imagine 
all advantages diminiſhed in proportion as they are commu- 

FC ot yp oe ts, 164, To ET? SOLE nn 

But-not only this hateful and confirmed' corruption; but 
many varieties of diſpoſition, not inconſiſtent with common 
degrees of virtue, may exclude friendſhip from the heart, 

Some ardent enough in their benevolence, and defective 
neither in officiouſneſs nor liberality, are mutable and un- 
certain, ſoon attracted by new objects, diſguſted without 
offence, and alienated without enmity, Others are ſoft and 
flexible, eaſily influenced by reports or whiſpers, ready to 
catch alarms from every dubious circumſtance, and to lif- 
ten to oy ſuſpicion which enyy and flattery ſhall ſuggeſt, 
_ to follow the opinion of every confident adviſer, and move 

by the impulſe of the laſt breath. Some are impatient of 

contradiction, more willing to go wrong by their own oy 
ment, than to be indebted for a better or a ſafer way to 
fagacity of another, inclined to conſider counſel as inſult, 
and enquiry as want of confidence, and to confer their re- 
gard on no other terms than unreſerved fubmiſſion, and 
implicit compliance. Some are dark and involved, equally 
careful to conceal good and bad purpoſes; and pleaſed wi 
produeing effects by inviſible means, and ſhewing their de- 
ſign only in its execution. Others are univerſally commu- + 
nicative, alike open to every eye, and equally profuſe of 
their own ſecrets and thoſe of others, without the neceſ- 

. fary vigilance of caution, or the honeſt arts of prudent in- 
tegrity, ready to accuſe without malice, and to betray with - 
out treachery. Any of theſe may be uſeful to the commu- 
nity, and paſs through the world with the reputation of 
good purpoſes and uncorrupted morals, but they are unfit 
for cloſe and tender intimacies. He cannot property 15 

. 3 
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choſen. for a fri whoſe. kindneſs; is zhaled by 
h EN by the firſt b laſt” of ander; 1. 621 * 


be 2. uſef counſellor, who will he Hor no 0 TOY but © 
own ;; che will not much. invite confi dence whole / prince 
maxim is ak 1 nor can the candour and Rank nels of 
that man eſtec med, w ſpreads his arms to 1 


mene e d makes e wan, without, diſtinQtion, 2. 
nizen o 1 
That friendſhip may be V once bond and Taſting, 4 ha 12 
mut not only be equal virtue on zach part, but 2 — of- 
the ſame kind; not only the ſame end 4 5 880 opoſed, 
but the ſame means 00h, be a pproved b & ate. 
often, by ſuperficial accotplihments and 1 endeat- . 
ments, induced to love thoſe whom we cannot eſteem; we 
are ſometimes, by great abilities, and inconteſtible eri 
dences of virtue, co led to eſteem thoſe whom we can⸗ 
not love. But friendſhip, compounded of eſteem and love, 
derives from one its tenderneſs, and. ts, W Re from 
the other; and therefore requires. not only that its candk. 
dates ſhould gain the judgment, but that they (ould attrack 
the MeBions of that t y euld not only be rm on 25 wa 
of diſtreſs, but gay in the hour of jollity ; ; not onl 
in exigencies, but pleaſing ; in familiar life; their l 
ſhould give cheerfulneſs as well as courage, $5.66 1 alike 
the —_ of fear and of melancholy. 

To this mutual complacency is generally Neidee 20 alt. 
formity of opinions, at leaſt of thoſe ackive and conſpicu- 
ous principles which diſcriminate parties in government, 
and ſects in religion, and which every day W more. 
or leſs an the common buſineſs of life, For ough 

tenderneſs bas, perhaps, been ſometimes known to Li 


friends are to be ſbewn rather a8 prodigies than an examples, 
and it is no more proper to regulate our conduct by ſuch 
inſtances, than to leap. n becauſe ſome haye fal- 
len from it and eſcaped. with life, 
It eannot but be N diſpcult to preſerve, 3 rivate 
kindneſs in the midſt of ublic OPP! position, in which will 
neceflarily be inxolved. e incidents, extending their 
influence to converſation and privacy. Men - engaged, by 
moral or religious motives, in contrary. parties, 1 12 
— look r upon every man, and 


upon different 5 . When dar 
ene e 3 bappen, to N 10 * our 


cauſe, 
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taſte, This is, however, not to be confidered as equally 
Raden with conformity of principles, becauſe any 
man may honeſtly, according to the precepts” of Horace, 
relign the gratifications of taſte to the humour of another, 
and, friendſhip may well deferve the Tacrifice of pleaſure, 
though not of eden een 20797 01 

It, was once confeſſed'to me, by à painter, chat no pto- 
for of his art ever loved another. This declaration is ſo 
uſtzfied by the knowledge of life, as to damp the hopes 
Warm and conſtant friendſhip, between men whom their 
ſtudies have made competitors, and whom every favour and 
_ every cenſure are hourly inciting againſt each other. The 
tmoſt expectation that 5 ee can warrant, is, that 
they ſhould forbear open hoſtilities and fecret machinations, 
200 when the whole fraternity is attacked, be able to unite 
againſt a common foe. Some however, though 'ſew, may 
perhaps be found, in whom emulation has not been able to 
overpower generobty, who are diſtinguiſhed from lower be- 
ings by nobler motives than the love of fame, and can pre- 
ſerye the facred flame of friendſhip from the guſts of pride, 

d the rubbiſh of intereſt, IT 0 an 
_* , Friendſhip is ſeldom laſting but between equals, or where 
the ſuperiority on one ſide is reduced by ſome equivalent 
_ - advantage on the other. Benefits which cannot ls 
* | my 
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and obligations which cannot be diſcharged, are not com- 


monly found to increaſe affection 3 they excite gratitude 
indeed, and heighten veneration, but commonly take away 


that eaſy freedom, and familiarity of intercourſe, without 
which, though there may be fidelity, and zeal, and admi- 
ration, there cannot be friendſhip. Thus imperfect are all. 


earthly bleſſings; the great effect of friendſhip is .benefi-; 
cence, yet by the firſt act of uncommon kindneſs it is en- 


dangered, like plants that bear their fruit and die. Yet, 
this conſideration ought, not to reſtrain bounty, or repreſs 


compaſſion; for duty is to be preferred before convenience, 


- 


0 


and he that loſes part of the pleaſures of friendſhip by. 
his generoſity, gains in its place the gratulation of hig con. 
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Conccals the moral counſel in a tale. i 


ener en X $1 1 1. en 7 
BIDAH, the , ſon of Abenſina, left the caravanſera 


early in the morning, and purſued his journey through | 
the plains of Indoſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with 


reſt ; he was animated 4 ys he was incited by de- 
fire z he walked ſwiftly forward over the vallies, and faw 
the hills gradually riſing before him. As he paſſed along, 


his ears were delighted. with the morning ſong of the bird 


of paradiſe, he was fanned. by the laſt flutters of the fink- 
ing breeze, and ſprinkled with dew. by goes of ſpices; 
he ſometimes contemplated the towering height of the oak, 
monaxch of the hills; and ſometimes , caught, the gentle 


fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter of the Pane . 
d from 


ee, % ] , 
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Thus he went on till the ſun approached his meridian, 
looked 


and the increaſing heat preyed upon his ſtrength; he then 
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looked round about him for ſome more commodious. path. 
He'faw; on his right hand, a+ grove that ſeemed- to wave 
its ſhades as a ſign of invitation; he entered it, and found 
the coolneſs and verdure irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, 
however, forget whither he was travelling, but found 2 
narrow way bordered with flowers, which appeared to have 
the ſame direction with the main road, and was pleaſed that, 
by this happy experiment, he had found means to unite. 
pleaſyre with buſineſt, and to gain the rewards of diligence, 
without ſuffering its fatigues. He, therefore, ſtill conti - 
nued to walk _ time; without the leaſt remiſſion of his 
ardour, except that he was ſometimes tempted to ſtop by 
the Wasch of the birds, whom the heat had "efſembled 7 
the ſhade; and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with plucking - 
the flowers that covered the banks on either fide, or the 
fruits that hung upon the branches. At laſt the green 
path began to decline from its firſt tendency, and to wind 
among hills and thickets, cooled with fountains, and mur- 
muring with water-falls. Here Obidah pauſed for a time, 
and began to conſider whether it were longer ſafe to forſake 
che known and common track ; but remembering that the 
heat was now in its greateſt violence, and that the plain 
was duſty and uneven, he reſolved to purſue the new path, 
which he ſuppoſed only to make a few meanders, in com- 
liance with the varieties of the ground, and to end at laſt 
JJ W omar oe 7 
Heng thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining ground. This 
uncalineſs of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every 
new object, and give way to every ſenſation that might 
ſooth or diyert him. He liſtened to every echo, he mount- 
ed every hill for a freſh proſpect, he turned aſide to every 
_ caſcade, and pleaſed himſelf with tracing the courſe of 2 
gentle river that rolled among the trees, and watered a — 
region with innumerable circumvolutions.' In theſe amuſe- 
ments the hours paſſed away uncounted, his deviations bad 
perplexed his memory, and he knew not towards what 
point to travel. He ſtood penfiye and confuſed, afraid to 
go forward leſt he ſhould go hag Bk conſcious that the 
time of loiteriag was now paſt. ile he was thus tor- 
tured with uncertainty, the ſky was overſpread with clouds, 
the day vaniſhed from before him, and a ſudden tempeſt | 
gathered round his head. He was now rouſed by his dan- 
ger to a quick and painful remembrance of his folly; he 


now 


* 
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now ſa how happineſs is loſt when eie is conſulted ; he 
e the unmanly impatienee that prompted him to 
feck ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the. petty. curioſity 
that led him on 2 Trifle to trifle. While he was thus 
reflecti ing, the air ew blacker, and * eng of A: 
broke his editatioll. 

He now 1 7 to do what eng yet in his power 
fo ttrad back the ground which he bad paſſed, and tyy to 
nf en ne iſſue 9 

He b Fimtelt af the ground, and commended his 

2 Lord of nature. 917 cle with" coufidence and 

jor? ty, and preſſed on with his fabre in his hand, for 
this beats of th 2 00 

were heard *% ming” Howls' of rage "atid' fear, and ra- 

1 5 and expiration; all the Horrors of darkneſs and" (oli: 


e furrqunded Him: the winds roared in the ne and. 
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Thus Seelen and diltreſſed; bel wandeted through the 
wild, without knowing whithar he was oing, or whether 
he was every moment drawing nearer to fafety or to deſtruc- 


ere the” wood might open into the plain: 


fart were in motion, and oh every hantl 


i 


tion. At length: not ſear but labour began to overcome 


him; hip breath grew. ſhort, and his knees trembled, and he 
was on the point of lying down in reſignation to his fate, 
when he beheld — the brambles the glimmer of a ta- 
per. He advanced towards the light, and. finding that it 
proceeded from the S. of a hermit, he called humbly 
at the door, and obtaine 


fore him ſuch proviſions as he had collected for himſelf, on 
which, Obidah fed with eagerneſs and gratitude. | 
When the repaſt was over, . Tell; me,”. ſaid the dente 
&« by what chance thou haſt been brought hither; have 
t been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderneſs, 


4 in 2 which I never ſaw a man balore,”, | Obidah e | 
, te 


admiſſion. The old man be | 


\ 


lated the oecurrences of kin journey, without 4 conceal | 
— Or palliation. . 21 
. Son, ſaid the * 4c « let dhe errary and follies, X 
the dangers and eſcape of this day, link d eep into thy 
% heart. Remember, my. ſon, that 1 life is 2 * ä 
4 ney of a day. We riſe in the morning of youth, full 

6 . and full of expectation; we ſet forward with 9 
66 rit and hope, with ga Se, and diligence, nd travel. on a 
e while in the ſtraight road of piety. towar 3 manſions 
«of reſt. In a ſhort time we 2 our fervour, and 197 
1 deavoux to find ſome mitigation of our N and, f. 1 
. more caſy means of obtaining the ſ. ſame 
4: relax our vignur, and reſolve no tas th to bs bi 
de with crimes; at a diſtance, but 1 PR our N 

e ſtaney, and ventute to approach; what, we, reſglye 55 
% to touch, „We chus enter the bowers of eale, and repo 

e in the ſhades of ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, 

4c yigilance ſubſides; we are then willing to enquire 2 
ec ther another advance cannot be OR m ys we 
4 may not, at leaſt, turn our eyes dens of 
<<. pleaſure, We approaeh — a}: ns eſitation; 
< ve enter them; but enter timorous and trembling; and al- 
« way hopes to paſs through them without loſing the road of 
e virtue, which, we for a while, keep in our ſight, and to 
« which nets xr return. But, temptation ſucceeds 
«« temptation; and one compliance prepares us ſor another; 
«« ve in time loſe the happineſs of innocence, and ſolace our 
4 diſquiet with ſenſual gratifications. By degrees we let 
« fall the remembrance of our original intention, and 
« quit the only adequate object of rational deſire. We 
« entangle ourſelves in buſineſs,” immerge ourſelves in lux- 
ct ury, and rove through the labyrinths of inconftancy, till 
cc the darkneſs of old age begins to invade us, and diſcaſe 
ce and anxiety obſtruct our way. We then look back upon 
« our lives with horror, with ſorrow, with repentance; 
„ and with, but tao often vainly wiſh, that we had not 
« ſotſaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my ſon, 
« who ſhall learn ſrom tby example not to deſpair, but 
% ſhall remember; that though the day is paſt, and their 
«6 ſtrepgth is waſted, there yet remains one effort to be 
« made; that reformation i is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere 
„% endeavours ever unaſſified, that the wanderer may at 
40 length return after all his errors, and that he who im- 


1 * ſtrength and courage from above, ſhall find dan- 
44 ger 
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et ger 5nd difficulty ye way before him. tho! no ow, ty 


« ſon, to thy repoſe, commit thyſelf to the care of Om- 
«c- nipoterice, and when the morning « calls He to toil, be- N 
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been a ſtanding ſubject of mirth and declamation, and 
has been ridiculed and lamented from age to age; till per- 
haps the fruitleſs repetition of complaints and cenſutes 
may be juſtly numbered among the ſubjects of cenfure 


and complaint. 


Some of theſe. inſtru@rs'of mankind hive nok Sönteßt- 
| ed themſelves with checking the overflows. of paſſion, and 
lopping the exuberance of deſire, but have attempted to 


deſtroy the root as well as the branches; and not only. to 


confine the mind within bounds, but to ſmooth'it' for ever bs 


by a dead calm. They have employed their reaſon 2 
eloquenee to perſuade us, that nothing is worth the w 
of a wiſe man, have repreſented all earthly good and / 402 


as indifferent, and counted among vulgar « errors. the dread | 


of pain, and the love of life. 0 


It is almaſt always the” unkapyinels of 2 Added dif- | 


putant, to deſtroy his own authority by claiming too many 


conlequenicedy or diffuſing! His propoſition to an indefenſi- 


ble extent. When we have heated out zeal in à cauſe, and 


elated our confidence with: ſucceſs, we are naturally inclin- 


ed to purſue the fame on of reaſoning, to eſtablim ſome 


collateral truth, toiremove ſomt adjac 2 t difficitlty, and o 


take in the Whole confptelienſioty our 'fvitem;” As 


prince wy: 


vans «6s * Win 
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prince, in the ardour of acquiſition, i ig willing to >. ſecure 
is firſt conqueſt by the addition of another, add fortreſs 
to fortreſs, and city to city, till Lyon and e 
turn his enemies upon him, and he loſes in a moment the 
glory of a reign. 

e * 31 having found an eaſy victory over thoſe 
deſires which we Ag in 2 and which termi- 
nate in ſome. 1 of - happineſs. Pet worm and 
unattainable, ne Dad. to 3 further inroads upon the 
heart, and attacked at laſt our ſenſes and our inftinQs, 
They continue to war upon nature with arms, by, which 
only n be conqueted; they therefore loſt the tro- 

their former combats, and were conhidered no 
ng with reverence or regard. 

Tet it cannot be with juſtice denied, that theſe men have 
been very uſeful monitors, and have left many proofs of 
ſtrong reaſon, deep penetration, and accurate attention to 
the affairs of life, which it is now our buſineſs to ſeparate 
from the form of a boiling imagination, and to apply 5u- 
diciouſly to our own uſe. They have ſhewn that moſt of 
+ the conditions of life, which raiſe the envy. of the timo- 

rous, and rouſe the ambition of the daring, are emp 
ſhows of felicity, which, when they become familiar, 125 
their power of delighting; and that the moſt proſperous 
and exalted have very few adyantages over 4 meaner and 
more obſcure fortune, when their dan ers and 2 
are balanced n Weir equipage, eir n 
their palaces. 

It is natural for ever wan uninſtructed to murmur at 
his condition, becauſe in the, general infelicity of liſe, he 
feels his own. miſcries, without, knowing that they are com- 
mon to all the reſt of the ſpecies; * * therefore, though 
he will not.be.lefs ſenſible of. pain by being told that others 
are equally tormented, he will at leaſt be freed from the 
temptation of ſecking by perpetual changes that eaſe which 
is no where to be found, and. though his diſeaſe ſtill con- 
ae he eſcapes the hazard, ,of, araſpemting it * 
medics, 1 N 
Ihe gratifications which, 1 of. wealth, extent of 

power, and eminence of. reputation confet, muſt be al- 
ways, by their own nature, confined to 2 very {mall num- 
ber; ae e part of Wag ind muſt be 
loſt in empty wiſhes and painful compariſons, were not 
e philoſophy ſhed upon us, and our diſcontent 
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the appearances of an unequal diſtribution ſoothed and ap- 
5 t ſeemed, perhaps, below the dignity. of the great maſ- 
ters of moral "TOP to deſcend to familiar life, and 
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fore he was near enough to ſee them, his approach fright- 
ed away. he | RE op a bare 


preference nd diſtinction, is often. ſufficiently keen and 
rancorous to fill their breaſts with all thoſe — which -. 
are generally thought the curſe only of ſenates, of armies, 
and of courts; and the rival dancers of an obſcure afſem- 
bly have their partiſans and abetrors, often not leſs exaſpe- 
rated againſt each other, than thoſe who are promoting 
the inteteſts of riyal monarchs.” 7 
It is common to conſider theſe whom we find infected 
with an unreaſonable regard for trifling accompliſhments, 
as chargeable with all the conſequences of their folly, and 
a5 the authors of their own unhappineſs; but, Nager | 
a 5 © TS, . 
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thoſe whom we thus ſcorn or deteſt, have more claim to 
tenderneſs than has been yet allowed them. Before we per- 
mit our ſeverity to break looſe upon any fault or error, 
we ought ſurely to confider how much we have counte- 
nanced or promoted it. We ſee multitudes buſy in the 
urſuit of riches, at the expence of. wiſdom and of virtue; 
bat we ſee the reſt of mankind approving their conduct, 
and inciting their eagerneſs, by paying that regard and de- 
ference to wealth, which wiſdom and virtue only can de- 
ſerve. We ſee women univerſally jealous of the reputa- 
tion of their beauty, and frequently look with contempt 
on the care with which they 23 their complexions, en- 
deavour to preſerve or to ſupply the bloom of youth, re- 
gulate every ornament, twiſt their hair into curls; and ſhade 
their faces from the weather. We recommend the care of 
their nobler part, and tell them how little addition is made 
by all their arts to the graces of the mind. But When was 
it known that female goodneſs or knowledge was able to 
attract that officiouſneſs, or inſpire that ardour, uhich 
beauty produces whenever it appears? And with” what 
hope can we endeavour to perſuade the ladies, that: the 
time ſpent at the toilet is loſt in vanity, when they have 
every moment ſome new conviction, that their intereſt” is 
more effectually promoted by a fibband well diſpoſed, than 
by the brighteſt act of heroic virtue ? 3 
In every inſtance of vanity it will be found that the 
blame ought to be ſhared among more than it generally 
reaches z all who exakt trifles by immoderate praiſe, ot in- 
ſligate needleſs emulation by invidious incitements,” ate to 
| | be conſidered as perverters. of reaſon, and corruptors of | 
the world: And fince every man is obliged to promote hap- 
pineſt and virtue, he ſhould' be careful not to miſſead un- | 
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wary mth, If appearing. to ſet too high 4 value upon « 


things by which no real excellence is conferret. 
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Deluſive hope ſtill points to diſtant ee 1 100 
Tame wrony. | TR 


[HERE i go card rener | indulged „ bope 

other paſſions ope e — Oceans 
tons, or in certain partd of life; dut Coal beging with the 
firſt power of comparing our actual with our poſſible ſtate; 


2 attends us through every ſtage and period, always urg- 


us forward to new acquiſitions, and badi out — 
ant bleſſing to our view, rn n — relief enk | 
pain, or inereaſe of happineſs. $ 
Hope is neceſſary in every | condition: The imiſcries of 
poverty, of fickneſs, 4 captivity,: would, without this 
comfort, be inſupportable; nor does it appear that the hap-- 
pieſt lot of terreſtrial exiſtence.can ſet us above the want 
of this bleſſing; or that life, when the gifts of na- 
ture of fortune ate accumulated upon it, would not ſtill 
be wretched, were it not elevated and delighted by the exs' 
_ Qation of ſome new poſſeſſion, of ſome enjoyment - yet 
ind, by which the wiſh ſhall be at laſt ati nbd the 
heart filled up to its utmoſt extent. 2 
Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promiſes what it 
ſeldom gives; but its promiſes are more valuable than the 
ap of fortune, and it ſeldom fruſtrates us without affur- 
g us of recompenſing the delay by a greater bounty. | - 
I was mufing on this ſtrange inclination which every 
man feels to deceive himſelf; and conſidering the advan- 
tages and dangers 2 from this gay proſpect of 
futurity, when . on a ſudden I found myſelf | 
placed in à gar which. my ſight could deſcry no li- 
mits. Brery f — about nic was gay and gladſome, light 
with ſunſhine, and fragrant with. perfumes ; the ground * 
was painted with all the er. of ſpring, and all the 


choir of nature was ſinging oves.. When I had 
wee from the firſt ruptures vi which . 
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of pleaſure had for a time entranced me, I began to take 2 
1 particular and deliberate view of this delightful region, I 
1 then perceived that I had yet higher gratifications to expect, 
and that, at a ſmaff diſtance from me, thete were brighter 
flowers, clearer fountains, and more lofty groves, where 
| the birds, which I yet heard but faintly; were exerting all 
the, power of melody. The trees. about. me were beautiful 
with verdure, and fragrant with bloſſoms; but I was 
tempted to leave them by the ſight of ripe fruits, which 
ſeemed to hang only to be plucked. I therefore walked 
haſtily forward, but found, as I proceeded; chat the co- 
lours of the field faded at my approach, the fruit fell be- 
fore I reached iti the birds flew: ſtill ſinging befbre the, 
and though 1 preſſed onward with great celerity; I was ill 
in ſight of pleaſares'of which I could hot yet gain the poſ- 
ſeſſion, and which ſeemed to mock my: diligence; A to 
retire as I advanced; $657 779 Zorc At Phet ' 

Though I was confounded with fo many ahernations of 
joy and grief, I yet perſiſted te go forward, in hopes chat 
theſe fugitive delights would in time de overtaken. At 
length I faw an innumetable multitude of every age and 
ſex, who ſeemed all to partake of ſome general felicity; 
for every cheek was fluſhed with confidenve, and every eye 
ſparkled with cagerneſs ; yet each appeared to have fome 
rticular and ſecret pleaſure, and very few were willing 
to communicate their intentions, or extend their | coneerh 
beyond themſelves. Moſt of them ſeemed; by the rapidity 
of their motion, too buſy to gratify the curioſity of a ſtran- 
ger, and therefore I was content for à while to gaze upon 
them, without interrupting them with troubleſome enqui- 
ries. At laſt J obſerved one man worn with time, and un- 
able to ſtruggle in the crowd and, therefore, ſuppoſing 
him more at leifure, I began to accoft him: but He turned 
from me with anger, and told me he muſt not be diſturb- 
ed, for the great hour of projection was now come, when 
Mercury ſhould lofe his wings, and ſlavery ſhould nv longer 

dig the mine for gold. eee ET RES GST BG 
| left him, and attempted another, whoſe ſoftneſs of 
mein, and eafy movement; gave me reaſon to hope for a 
more agreeable reception: but he told me, with a low bow, 
that nothing would make him more happy than ati oppor- 
tunity of ſerving me, which he could not now want, for a 
place which he had been twenty years foliciting would be 
2 \ ſoon vacant. From him 1 had recourſe to the next, who was 
W | : 6-8 departing 


27 $415; 


en ng in haſte to Abe thin of the eſtate of an un. 
cle, who'by the courſe of nature could not live long. He 
that follownd! was preparing to dive for treaſure in a news 
invented bell; 21 amother was on the Pee of derer f 
the longitule. xÞ 

Being thus tejected wherdfoever I applied myſelf fot in- 
formation; I began to imagine it beſt to deſiſt from en- 
quiry, and try what my own obſervation would diſcover: 
but ſeeing 2 young man, gay and thoughtleſs, I reſolved 

n one more experiment, and was informed that I was 
in the garden of Horz, the daughter of Desrxz, and that 
all tho whom I ſaw thus tumultaoufly buſtting round me, 
were incited' by the promiſes of Hors, and amen to 
ſeize the gifts which ſhe held in her Hand. 

Frurned' my fight upwards, and ſaw 2: goddeſs: in the 
bloom of youth fitting bn 4 throne : around her lay all the 
gifts of fortune; znd all the bleflings of life were ſpread 
abroad to view ; ſhe had a ap Eure of aſpect, and 
every one imagined” that her ſmile; which” was impartial 
and general, was directed to himſelf, and triumphed in 
his own ſuperiority to others, who had conceived the fame 

cotifidence from the-ſime miſtake. | 
I then mounted an eminence, from 31 I bad a mbre 
extenſive view of the whole place, and could with leſs per- 
plexity conſider the different conduct of the crowds. that 
filled it. From this ſtation I obſerved, that the entrance 
into the garden of Hor was by two gates, one of which 
_ was kept by RedgoN; and the other by Faxcy. RRASON 
was ſurly and ſcrupulous, and ſeldom turned the key with- 
out many interrogatories, and long heſitation 5 but Fancy 
was a kind and gentle portreſs, ſhe held her gate wide 
open, and welcomed all equally to the diſtrict under her 
ſuperintetidency z ſo that the paſſage was crowded by all 
_ thoſe who either feared the neee of en, or 
had been rejected by her. 

From the has RRASsORN there was away. to the throne 
of Hoee, by a craggy, ſlippery, and winding path, called 
the Nie of 'D; culty, Which thoſe who entered with the 
permiſſion of the guard endeavoured to climb. But though 
they ſutveyed the hy very cheerfully before they began to | 
rife! and marked out the ſeveral ſtages of their progreſs, 
they commonly found unexpected obſtacles, and were oblig= . 
ed frequently to ſtop on the ſudden, where. they imagined 
the way plain and even. A thouſand intricacies embarrafied 

24 2 | them, 
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them, a thouſand ſlips threw them back, and a thouſand. 
pitfals impeded their advance. 80 formidable were the 
dangers, and ſo frequent the miſcarriages, that many re- 
turned from the firſt attempt, and many fainted in the midſt 
of the way, and only a very ſmall number were led up to 
the ſummit of Hoyt, by the hand of FokTiTuDs. Of 
theſe few the greater part, when they had obtained the gift 
which Hoes had promiſed. them, regretted the labour which 
it coſt, and felt in their ſucceſs the regret of diſappoint- 
ment; the reſt retired with their prize, and were led by 
Wis pon to the bowers of Cox TEN T. en 
Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could find 
no way to the ſeat of Hor; but though ſhe ſat full in 
view, and held out her gifts with an air of invitation, 
which filled every heart with rapture, the mountain was, 
on that fide, inacceſſibly ſteep, but ſo channelled and ſhad- 
ed, that none perceived the impoſſibility of aſeending it, 
but each imagined. himſelf to have difcovered à way to 
which the reſt were ſtrangers. Many expedients were in- 
deed tried by this induſtrious tribe, of whom ſome were 
making themſelves wings, which others were contriving to 
actuate by the perpetual motion. But with all their labour, 
and all their artiſices, they never roſe above the ground, or 
quickly fell back, nor ever approached the throne of HopR, 
but continued ſtill to gaze at a diſtance, and laughed at 
the flow progreſs of thoſe whom they ſaw toiling in the 
Streight of Difficulty. avald i £2 | 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had enter- 
ed the garden, without making, like the reſt, an attempt 
to climb the mountain, turned immediately to the yale of 
IDLENESS, a calm and undiſturbed retirement, from 
whence they could always have Hopz in proſpect, and to 
which they pleaſed themſelves with believing that ſhe in- 
tended ſpeedily to deſcend. - Theſe were indeed ſcorned by 
all the reſt ; but they ſeemed very little aſſected by con- 
tempt, advice, or reproof, but were reſolved to expect at 
eaſe the favour of the goddeſs. | 

Among this gay race I was wandering, and found them 
ready to anſwer all my queſtions, and willing to communi- 
cate their mirth: but turning round, I, ſaw two dreadful 
monſters entering the vale, one of whom knew to be AGE, 
and the other WAN T. Sport and reyelling were now at 
an end, and a univerſal ſhrick of affright and diſtreſs burſt 
out and awaked mme. rs © 
| | F Ny us. 
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Precipue cauſit, ut linguas mancipioram © | £ 5 
Contemnas ; nam lingus mali pars peſſima ſervi. . 


Let us live well ; were it alone for this 

The baneful tongues of ſervants to deſpiſe : 
Slander, that worft of poiſons, ever finds | 3 
An eaſy entrance to ignoble minds. Hsaver.. 


fl 


HE younger Pliny has very juſtly obſerved, that of 
Soles tht — our pr bran the moſt ſplendid 
are not always the greateſt. Fame, and wonder, and ap- 
plauſe, are not excited but by external and adventitious cir- 
cumſtances, often diſtin& and feparate from virtue and he- 
roiſm. Eminence of ſtation, ' greatneſs of effect, and all 
the favours of fortune, muſt concur to place excellence in 
publick view; but fortitude, diligence, and patience, di- 
veſted of their ſhow, glide unobſerved ehh the crowd 
of life, and ſuffer and act, though with the ſame vigour 
and conſtancy, yet without pity and without praiſG. 
This remark may be extended to all parts of life. Nothing 
is to be eſtimated by its effect upon common eyes and com - 
mon ears. A thouſand miſeries make ſilent and inviſible 
inroads on mankind, and the heart feels innumerable throbs, 
which never break into complaint. Perhaps, likewiſe, our 
leaſures are for the moſt part equally ſecret, and moſt are 
rne up by ſome private ſatisfaction, ſome internal con- 
ſciouſneſs, ſome latent hope, ſome peculiar proſpect, which 
they never communicate, but reſerve for ſolitary hours, 
and clandeſtine meditation. "Ke | n 
The main of life is, indeed, compoſed of ſmall incidents 
and petty occurrences; of wiſhes for objects not remote, 
and grief for diſappointments of no fatal conſequence; of 
inſect vexations which ſting us and fly away, impertinen- 
cies which buzz a while about us, and are heard no more; 
of meteorous pleaſures which dance before us and are dif- 
ſipated; of compliments which glide off the ſoul like other 
muſick, and are forgotten by him that gave and him that 
received them. ee e ee . 
Such is the general heap out of which every man is to 
cull his own condition: for, as the chemiſts tell us, _— all 
25 ies 


bodies are reſolvable into the ſame elements, and that the 
boundleſs variety of things ariſes from the different pro- 
portions of very few ingredients; ſo a few pains and 2 few 
pleaſures are all the materials of human life, and of theſe 
the proportions are partly allotted by providence and partly. 
left to the arrangement of reaſon and of choice. 
As theſe are well or ill diſpoſed, man is for the moſt 
part happy or miſerable. For very few are involved in great 
events, or have their thread of life entwiſted witli the chain 
of cauſes on which armies or nations are ſuſpended; and 
even thoſe who ſeem wholly buſied in publick affairs, and 
elevated above low cares, or trivial pleaſures, paſs the chief 
part of their time in familiar and domeſtick ſcenes; from 
theſe they came into publick life, to theſe they are every 
hour recalled by paſſions not to be ſuppreſſed in theſe they 
have the reward of their toils, and to theſe at laſt they retire, 
The great end of prudence is to give cheerfylneſs to 
thoſe hours, which ſplendour cannot gild, and aeclamatian 
cannot exhilarate; thoſe ſoft intervals of unbended amuſe- 
ment, in which a man ſhrinks to his natural dimenſions, 
and throws aſide the ornaments or diſgujſes, which he feels 
in privacy to be uſeleſs incumbrances,. and to loſe all effect 
when they become familiar. To be happy at home is the 
ultimate reſult of all ambition, the end to which every en- 
terpriſe and labour tends, and of which every deſire 
prompts the proſecution. | ii e Bang nog 
It is, indeed, at home that every man myſt be known 
by thoſe who would make a juſt eſtimate either of his vir - 
tue or felicity ; for ſmiles and embroidery are alike occa- 
ſional, and the mind is often dreſſed for ſhow in painted 
honour and fictitious benevolence. Forres Eran pot 
Every man muſt have found ſome whoſe lives, in every 
houſe but their own, was a continual ſeries of hypacrify, 
and who concealed under fair appearances bad qualities, 
which, whenever they thought themſelves out of the reach 
of cenſure, broke out from their reſtraint, like winds im- 
priſoned in their caverns, and whom every one had reaſon 
to love, but they whoſe love a wife man is chiefly ſolicitous 
to procure, And there are others who, withqut any ſhow 
of general goodneſs, and without the attractions by which 
popularity is conciliated, are received among their own far 
milies as beſtowers of 3 and reverenced às inſtrue- 
tors, guardians; and bene fa chor j.. 
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The moſſ authentick witneſſes of any man's. character 
are thoſe who know him in his own family, and fee. him 
vithout any reſtraint, or rule of conduct, but ſuch as he 
voluntarily preſcribes: to himſclf. If a man carries virtue 
with him into his prixate apartments, and takes nd advan- 
tage af unlimited power or probable ſecrecy; if we trace 
him thraugh the round of his time, aud find that his cha- 
racter, with; thoſe; allowances which mortal fraiity muſt al- 
ways want, is uniform and regulat, we have all the evi- 
dence of his fincerity, that one man can have with regard 
to another: and; indeed, as hypocriſy cannot be its own, 
reward, we may, without hefitation, | determine that bis 
heart is pure. 1 2 Yoo NR N 1 1 ie 8 S1 bs £4.04 
The higheſt | panegyrick, therefore, that private virtue: 
can receive, :isthe-praife of ſervants, For, however vanity. 
or inſolence may look down with, contempt on the ſuffrage 
of men, undigniſied by wealth, and unenlightened by edu- 
cation, it very ſeldom happens that they cmmend or blame 
without juſtice. Vice and virtue are taſily diſt inguiſed. 
Oppreſſion, acceiding to Harrington h aphoxiſm, will he 
felt b thoſe: who: cannot fee: it ; and, perhaps, it falls out; 
very often that, in moral queſt ions, the, 'pliiloſophers in the 
gown, and in the livery, differ not ſo much in their ſenti· 
ments, as in their language, and have equal power of diſ- 
cerning right, though they cannot point it out to others 
with equal addreſs. | 5 eee eee 

There are very few faults to be committed, in folitude, or 
without ſome agents, partners, confederates, or witnefſes ; 
and, therefore, the ſervant muſt commonly know the ſe- 
crets of a maſter, who has any ſecrets to entruſt ; and fail- 
ings, merely perſonal, are ſo frequently expoſed by that ſe- 
curity which pride and folly generally produce, and fo, in- 
quiſitively watched by that deſire of reducing the inequali- 
ties of condition, which the lower orders of the world will 
always feel, that the teſtimony of a menial domeſtick can 
ſeldom be conſidered as defective for want of knowledge. 
And though its impartiality may be ſometimes ſuſpected, it 
is at leaſt as credible as that of equals, where rivalry inſti- 

gates cenſure, or friendſhip dictates palliations. | 

I be danger of betraying our weakneſs to our ſervants, 

and the impoſſibility of concealing. it from them, may be 


juſtly conſidered as one motive to a regular and irreproach- 
able life. For no condition is more hateful or deſpicable, 


than his who has put himſelf in the power of his ſervant; 
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in the power of him whom, perhaps, he has firſt corrupted 
by making him ſubſervient to his vices, and whoſe fidelity 
he therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of honeſty or 
reaſon. It is ſeldom known that authority, thus acquired, 
is poſſeſſed without inſolence, or that the maſter is not 
forced to confeſs, by his tameneſs or forbearance, that he 
has enſlaved himſelf by ſome fooliſh confidence. And his 
crime is equally puniſhed, whatever part he takes of the 
choice to which he is reduced; and he is from that fatal 
hour, in which he ſacrificed his dignity to his paſſions, in 
perpetual dread of inſolence or defamation ; of a controuler 
at home, or an accuſer abroad. He js condemned to pur- 
_ Chaſe, by continual bribes, that ſecrecy which bribes never 
ſecured, and which, after a long courſe of ſubmiſſion, pro- 
miſes, and anxieties, he will find violated in a fit of rage, 
or in a frolick of drunkenneſs.  - - -— | 

To dread no eye, and to ſuſpect no tongue, is the great 

rerogative of innocence; an exemption granted only ta 
invariable virtue. But guilt has always its horrors and ſa- 
licitudes; and to make it yet more ſhameful and deteſtable, 
it is doomed often to ſtand in awe of thoſe, to whom no: 
thing could give influence or weight, but their power of 

traying. SYN | I r 201 . 5 
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upon thoſe who are ſo fooliſh as to wiſh. for long life, the 
calamity of, continuing to grow old from century to cen- 
tury. He thought that no adventitious or foreign pain was 
requiſite, that decrepitude itſelf was an epitome of what 
ever is dreadful, and nothing could be added to the curſe 
| - age, but that it ſhould be extended beyond its natural 
ata, i iro bal Nin, er ori ottan doch od; pow, 
The moſt-indifferent or negligent ſpectator can indeed 
ſcarcely retire without heavineſs of heart, from a view of 
the laſt ſcenes of the tragedy of life, in which he finds 
thoſe who in the former parts of the drama were  diſtin- 
guiſhed by oppoſition of conduct, contrariety of ' deligns, 
and diſſimilitude of perſonal qualities, all involved in one 
common diſtreſs, and all ſtruggling with affliction which 
cannot hope to overcome. . 
he other miſeries, which waylay our paſſage through the 
world, wiſdom may eſcape, and fortitude may conquer: 
by caution and cireumſpection we may ſteal along with 
very little to obſtruct or incommode us; by ſpirit and vi- 
gour we may force a way, and reward the vexation of con- 
teſt by the pleaſures of victory. But a time muſt come 
| when our policy and bravery ſhall be equally uſeleſs; when 
we ſhall all fink into helpleſſneſs and ſadneſs, without any 
power of receiving ſolace from the pleaſures that have for- 
merly delighted us, or any proſpect of emerging into a ſe- 
cond poſſe 


the 
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n of the bleſſings that we have loſt. 2 3 1 
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The induſtry of man has, indeed, not been wanting in 


endeavours to procure comforts for theſe hours of dejec- 


tion and melancholy, and to gild the dreadfpl gloom: with 


artificial light. The moſt uſual ſupport of old age is wealth. 


He whoſe poſſeſfions are large, and whoſe cheſts are full, 
imagines himſelf always fortified againſt invaſions on his 
authority. If he has loſt all other means of government, 


if his ſtrength and his reaſon fail him, he can at laſt alter 


his will; and therefore all that have hopes muſt likewiſe 
have fears, and he may ſtill continue to give laws to ſuch as 
have not ceaſed to regard their own intereſt. &. 7 OP 


This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the dotard, 


the laſt fortreſs to which age retires, and in which he 


makes the and againſt the upſtart race that ſeizes his do- 


mains, diſputes his commands, and cancels his preſcrip- 
tions. But here, though there may be ſafety, there is no 
pleaſure ; and what remains is but a proof that more waz 
once ꝓoſſeſſed. „ AR As Hin „ e e e 

Nothing ſeems to have been more univerſally dreaded b 
the aficients than orbity, or want of children; und indeed; 
to a man who has ſurvivod all the companions of: his youth; 
all who have participated his pleaſures and his cares, have 
been engaged in the ſame events, and filled their minds 
with the ſame conceptions, this full peopled world is a diſ- 


mal ſolitude. He ſtands forlorn and ſilent, 'negleRed or in- 


ſulted, in the midſt of multitudes, animated with hopes 
which the cannot ſhare, and employed in bufinefs Wick 


he is no longer able to forward or retard; nor can he ſind 


any to hom his life or his death are of importance, unleis 
he has ſecuted ſome domeſtiok gratifications, ſome tender 
employments, and endeared himſelf to ſome whole intereſt 
aud gratitude may unite them to, Him. 2601518 | 


380 different are the colours of life, as we look !forward | 


to the future, or backward to the paſt; and ſo different the 
opinions and ſentiments which this contrariety of appear- 
ance naturally produces, that the converſation of the old 
and young ends generally with contempt or pity on either 
fide. To a young man entering the world, with? fulneſs 
of hope, and ardour of purſuit, nothing is ſa- unpleaſing 
as the cold caution, the faint expectations, the (erupulous 
difidence which experience and difappointments tertainly 
infuſe ; and the old man wonders in his turn that the world 


never can grow wiſer, that neither precepts, nor teſtimo- 
nies, can cure boys of their credulity and ſufficiency : and 


that 
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that nat one can be convinced that ſnares are laid ſor 
him, till he finds himſelf entangled... | | 


Thys aue generation is alyrays the ſcorn, and wender of 
the other, and the notions of the old and young: are like 


liguors of different gravity. and texture which never enn 
unite. The ſpirits of youth. ſublimed by health, and vola - 


tiliſed by paſſion, ſoon leave behind them the phlegmatick : 
ſediment of wearigeſs and, deliberation, and burſt out in 


temerity and enterpriſe. The tenderneſs therefore hieh 
nature infuſes, and which long habits of bene ſicence confirm, 
is neceſſary to reconcile ſuch oppoſition; and an old man 
muſt be a fathex to bear with patience thoſe follies and ab- 
ſurdities which he will perpetually imagine himſelf to find, 
in the ſchemes and expectations, the pleaſures and the for- 


rows, of thoſe who have not yet been hardened by time, 


and chilled by. fruſtration. 


Let it may be doubted, whether- the. pleaſure of ſecing 


children ripening into ſt:ength, be not overbalanced by the 
pain of ſeeing ſome fall in the bloſſom, and others blaſted 
in their growth; ſome. ſhaken down with, ſtorms, ſome 
tainted with cankers, and ſome ſhrivelled in the, ſhade 3 


and whether be that extends his care beyond himſelf, does 
not multiply his anxieties more than his pleaſures, and 
weary himſelf to no purpoſe, by ſuperintending hat he 


cannot regulate. 


- But though age be to every order of Human beings fob. 
ficiently terrible, it is particularly to be dreatled by fine - 


ladies, who have bad no other end or ambition than to fill up 


the day and the night with dreſs, diverſions, and flattery, 


and who having made no acquaintance with knowledge, or 
with buſineſs, | Ho conſtantly caught all their ideas from 
the current prattle of the hour, and been indebted 'for all. 


their happineſs to compliments and treats. With theſe la- 


dies, age begins early, and very often laſts long; it begins 
when their beauty fades, when their mirth loſes its ſpright- 
lineſs, and their motion its eaſe. From that time all which 
gave them joy vaniſhes from about them; they hear the 
raiſes beſtowed on others, which uſed to ſwell their bo- 
oms with exultatzon, They viſit the ſeats of felicity, and 


endeavour to continue the habit of being delighted. But 


pleaſure is only received when we believe that we give it 
in return. Neglect and petulance inform them that their 


power and their value are paſt; and what then remains but 
58 4 a tedious. 
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a tedious and comfortleſs uniformity of time, without any 
motion of the heart, or exerciſe of the reaſon? 
Yet, however age may diſcourage us by its appearance 
from conſidering it in proſpect, we ſhall all by degrees cer. 
tainly be old; and therefore we ought to enquire, what 
roviſion can be made againſt that time of diſtreſs ? what 
ppineſs can be ſtored up againſt the winter of life ? and 
how we may paſs our latter years with ſerenity and cheer. 
fulneſs ? 71 2 on 
If it has been found by the experience of mankind, that 
not even the beſt ſeaſons of life are able to ſupply ſufficient 
gratifications, without anticipating uncertain felicities, it 
cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed that old age, worn with labours, 
haraſſed with anxieties, and tortured with diſeaſes, ſhould 
have any gladneſs of its own, or feel any ſatisfaction from 
the contemplation of the preſent. All the comfort that can 
now be expected muſt be recalled from the paſt, or bor- 
rowed from the future ; the paſt is very ſoon exhauſted, all 
the events or actions of which the memory can afford plea- 
ſure are quickly recollected; and the future lies beyond 
the grave, where it can be reached only by virtue and de- 
votion. Ma gar ans gc alt 
Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of decaying 
man. He that grows old without religious hopes, as he 
declines into imbecility, and feels pains and ſorrows inceſ- 
ſantly crowding upon him, falls into a gulph of bottomleſs 
miſery, in which every reſſection muſt plunge him deeper, 
and where he finds only new gradations of anguiſh, and 
precipices of horrour. W e en 
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Succeeding times a ſilver age beho lg 
| Excelling braſs; but more excell d by gold,  _ Darn. 


divides them into three orders of intellect. The 


H FSIOD.| ia. his. colehreted difteiburins.. of mankind 


« firſt place,” ſays he, «belongs to him that can by his 
« own powers diſcern what is right and fit, and penetrate 
« to the remoter motives of action. The ſecond.1s claimed 


« by him that is willing to hear inſtruction, and can per- 


« ceive right and wrong when they are ſhewn him by 
« another; but he that has neither acuteneſs nor. docility, 
« who can neither find the way by himſelf, nor will be 
« led by others, is a wretch without uſe or value.“ 


| ſame diviſion may be made of men, with regard to their 
virtue. There are ſome whoſe principles are ſo firmly fixed, 


whoſe conviction is ſo conſtantly preſent to their minds, 


and who have raiſed in themſelves ſuch ardent wiſhes for 


the approbation of God, and the happineſs with which he. | 


has promiſed to reward obedience and perſeverance, that 
they riſe above. all other cares and conſiderations, and uni- 
formly examine every action and defire, by comparing it 
with the divine commands. There are others in a kind of 
equipoiſe between good and ill; who are moved on the one 
part by riches or pleaſure, by the gratifications of paſſion 
and the delights of ſenſe; and, on the other, by laws of 
which they own the obligation, and rewards of which they 


believe the reality, and whom a very ſmall addition of 


weight turns either way. The third claſs conſiſts of beings 


immerſed in - pleaſure, or abandoned to paſſion, without 
any deſire of is Fo good, or any effort to extend their 


thoughts beyond immediate and groſs ſatisfaQtions. 


The ſecond claſs is fo. much the moſt numerous, that it ; 


may be conſidered as compriſing the whole body of man- 
kind. Thoſe of the laſt are not very many, and thoſe of 
the firſt are very few; and neither the one nor the other 
fall much under the conſideration of the moralift, whoſe 


precepts 


If we: ny the moral world, it will be found, that the 
iv 
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are intended ee thoſe who are endeavour- 
ing to go forward up the ſteeps of virtue, not for thoſe 
who have already reached the ſummit, or tlioſe who are re- 
folved td ſtay for ever in their prefent ſituation. 

To a man not verſed in the living world, but accuſtomed 
to judge only by ſpeculative feaſon, it is ſcarcely credible 
that any one ſhould be in this ſtate of indifference, or ſtand 
undetermined and unengaged, ready to folow-the firſt 
call te either fide. It fetrys certain, that either 4 man 
mult believe that virtue will make him happy, and re- 
ſolve therefore to be virtuous; of think that be may, be 
happy without virtue, and therefore caſt off all eare but 
for his preſent intereſt. It ſeems ithpoffible- that eonviction 
ſhould be on one ſide, and practice on the other; and that 
he who has ſeen the right way, ſhould veluntarily fliut 
his eyes, that he may quit it witli more tranquillity, 'Yet 
al theſe abfurdities ate every hour to be found ; the wiſeſt 
and beſt men deviate from known and acknowledged duties, 
by inadverteney or ſurptriſe; and moſt are good ho longer 
than while temptation is away, than while their paſſions 
are without excitements, and their opinions are free from 
the counteraction of any other motive. e. 
Among the ſentiments which almoſt every man changes 
as he advances into years, is the expectation of unifor- 
mity of character. He that without acquaintance with | 
the power of deſire, the eogency of diſtreſs, the compli- 
cations of affairs, or the force of partial influence, has 
filled his mind with the excellence or virtue, and having 
never tried his reſolution in any encoutiters with hope or 
fear, believes it able to ſtand firm whatever ſhall oppoſt it, 
will be always clamorous againſt the ſmalleſt failure, ready 
to exact the utmoſt punctualities of right, and to conſider 
every man that fails in any part of his duty, as without 
dmlenbe and without merit; unworthy of truſt of love, 
of pity or regard; as an enemy whom all ſhould join to 
drive out of ſociety; as 4 peſt which all ſhould avoid, of as 


A weed which all ſhould: traniple. 


It is not but by experience, that we ate taught the poſſi- 
bility of retaining ſome virtues, and rejecting others, or 
of being good or bad to a perticular degree, For it is very 
eaſy to the ſolitary reaſoner to prove that the ſame arguments 
by which the mitid is fortified againſt one crime are of 
equal force àgainſt all, and the conſequence very natural 
follows, that he whom they fail to move on any * 
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has cither never conſidered: themy or has by ſome fullary 
raught-himſelf to evade tlleir wage a that, therefore, 
when a man is known to be guftty of one erime; no farther 

evidence is nredſul of his depravity and corruptlonm. 
Vet ſuch is the ſtate of all mortal virtue; that it is all 
ways uncertain and variable; ſometimes extending te the 
whole compaſs. of duty, and ſometimes © ſhrifiking into a 
narrow ſpate, and fortifying only a few avenues of the 
heart, while all the teſt is left open to the incurſſons of 
appetite, ot given up to the dominion of wiekedneſs. No- 
thing therefore is more unjuſt chan to judge of 1 
ſhort an acijuaintanee, and too ſiight inſpection; for it of- 
ten happens; that in the looſe; and thoughtlefs; and/diffi- 
pated, thete is a ſectet radieul worth, Which may ſtiadt out 
by proper cultivation; that the ſpark of heaven, though 
dimmed and obſtructed, is yet not extinguiſhed, but may 
by the breath of counſel and exhortation be kindled into 
flame. 5 

Io imagine that every one who is not completely good is 
irrecoverably abandoned, is to ſuppoſe that all are capable 
of the ſame degree of excellence; it is indeed to exact, 


from all, that perfection which none ever can attain. And 


ſince the pureſt virtue is conſiſtent with ſome vice, and the 
virtue of the greateſt number with almoſt an equal propor- 
tion of contrary qualities, let none too haſtily conclude, 
that all goodneſs is loſt, though it may for a time be cloud- 
ed and overwhelmed; for nioſt minds are the flaves of 
external circumſtances, and conform to any hand that un- 

dertakes to mould them, roll down wn! Fas nn of cuſtom 
in which they happen to be caught, or bend to any impor- 

tunity that bears hard againſt them. | 


It may be particularly obſerved of women, that they are _ 


for the moſt part good or bad, as they fall among thoſe 
who practiſe vice or. virtue; and that neither education 
nor reaſon gives them much ſecurity _ the influence 
of example. Whether it be that they have leſs courage to 
ſtand againſt oppoſition, or that their defire of admiration 
makes them ſacrifice their principles to the poor pleaſure of 
worthleſs praiſe, it is certain, whatever be the cauſe, that 
female goodneſs ſeldom keeps its ground againſt laughter, 
flattery, or faſhion, s . 
For this reaſon, every one ſhould conſider himſelf as en- 
truſted, not only with his own conduct, but with that of 
others; and as accountable, not only for the duties _ 
wa | IE 6 
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he neglects, or the crimes that he commits, but for thai 
negligence, and irregularity which he may encourage or in- 
culcate. Every man, in whatever ſtation, has, or endes- 
vours to have, his followers, admirers, and imitators; and 
has therefore the influence of his example to watch with 
care; he ought to avoid not only crimes but the appears: 
ance of erimes, and not only to practiſe virtue, but to 2 
plaud, countenance, and ſupport it. For it is Poſſible that 
for want of attention we may teach others faults 
which ourſelves are free; or by a cowardly deſertion af 2 
cauſe which we ourſelves — — may pervert · thoſe who 


fix their eyes upon us, and Sos rule of their own 

to guide their are — by the — 
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